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We  are  perfectly  disposed  to  admit  that  the  care  of  the  bodily  health 
should  be  a  primary  object  in  the  early  periods  of  education  ;  and  we  are 
certain,  that  by  making  this,  in  a  proper  manner,  a  primary  object,  the  ul- 
terior ends  of  education  will  be  best  accomplished  ;  but  then  it  should  be 
pursued  with  a  view  to  these  ends;  and  if  it  be  not,  it  will  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability, defeat  its  own  purpose.  An  unrestrained  mind  in  a  vigorous  body, 
cannot  fail  to  be  eventually  a  slave  of  the  body.  In  subsequent  periods  of 
education,  mental  and  moral  culture  may,  and  must  be,  the  leading  objects  ; 
but  they  too  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  defeat  their  own  ends,  if  pur- 
sued without  reference  to  the  bodily  health  and  vigor. '  We  would  by  no 
means  intimate  that  debility  of  body,  or  extreme  physical  sensibility,  is  ne- 
cessarily attended  with  ill  effects  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  systems. 
Under  judicious  management,  they  often  have  led  to  high  degrees  of  moral 
worth,  and  have  not  prevented  very  great  progress  in  mental  culture  ;  but 
their  general  tendency  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  produce  debility  of  mind, 
and  the  moral  qualities  connected  with  it,  cowardice,  meanness,  &c. ;  or, 
on  the  other,  that  extreme  sensibility  which  will  either  speedily  consume 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  or  sink  into  selfishness  of  the  most  injurious 
kind,  because  it  often  wears  the  garb  of  benevolence. — Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  organs  of  the  percipient  principle,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  depend  greatly  on  the  bodily  system.  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  organization  on  which  sensation,  retention,  association,  memo- 
ry, and  imagination  depend,  it  is  indisputable,  that  it  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  material  organization  which  is  connected  with  any  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  So  far  as  the  judgment  depends  on  these  sub- 
ordinate powers,  this  also  must  be  affected  by  whatever  affects  them.  That 
the  elementary  powers  forming  the  memory  and  imagination,  are  very 
greatly  dependent  on  the  body,  is  a  point  so  well  ascertained,  that  we  may 
assume  it  as  a  fundamental  position  ;  and  the  close  connexion,  therefore, 
between  the  culture  of  the  understanding  and  a  sound  and  vigorous  physical 
system,  follows  at  once  as  a  necessary  consequence. — Lant  Carpenter. 
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From   the    London  Literary  Gazette. 

MEDICAL    ESSAYS. NO.   III. 

First  the  infant, 


Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms." 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
Essay,   I   endeavored  to  demon- 
strate the  danger  which  attends 
every  attempt  to  rear  an  infant 
by  any  other  means  than  the  breast 
milk.     But,  nevertheless,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  narrow  means 
and  many  other  causes   concur, 
and  always  will  occur,  to  render 
it  necessary  to  hazard  the  expe- 
riment of  dry  nursing  ;  and,  when 
such  is  unfortunately  the  case,  it 
is  of  importance  to  know  what  de- 
scription of  food  is  best  adapted 
for  early    infancy.     In  selecting 
food  for  a  young  infant  we  should 
choose   those     substances   which 
readily  unite  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  fluid  diet,  light,  nutritious, 
and  unfermentable.     Perhaps  no- 
thing is  so  suitable  as  barieygruel, 
mixed  with   a    small   portion  of 
cow's   milk  ;   or  thin    arrowroot 
mucilage,  or  grit   gruel,  thinned 
with  milk,  and  slightly  sweetened. 
Every   description  of  bread  food 
is  injurious  to  very  young  children : 
it  is   too   thick,  even  in  the  most 
pultaceous   state  to  which  it  can 
be  reduced,  and   bein^   very  sus- 
ceptible  of  fermentation,  it  readi- 
ly becomes   sour  in  the  stomach, 
and   disorders    the  bowels  of  the 
child.     Whatever  kind   of  food  is 
preferred,    it    should    be    given 
through   the   feeding  bottle,  and 
1 


the  orifice  of  the  bottle  should  be 
guarded  by  a  sponge  enclosed  in  a 
piece  of  perforated  washleather  ; 
so  that  the  child  shall  obtain  the 
food  by  suction,  and  only  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  fluid  enough  to 
pass  through  the  sponge  shall  be 
taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
quantity  of  the  food  should  be  re- 
gulated by  the  size  and  the 
strength  of  the  child  ;  but  few  in- 
fants require  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  at  a  meal  ;  and  as  the 
best  kind  of  artificial  food  is  less 
nutritive,  from  being  less  easily 
digested,  than  that  which  Nature 
has  prepared,  the  stated  periods 
of  feeding  should  be  at  shorter  in- 
tervals than  when  the  infant  is 
suckled.  Asses'  milk  is  regarded 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
breast  milk  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  disagree 
with  many  children  than  the  bar- 
ieygruel and  milk,  which,  on  the 
whole,  afford  the  best  alterna- 
tive.* 

2.  Food  of  Children  after 
Weaning. — In  entering  on  this 
part  of  our  subject,  we  should 
first  inquire  what  is  the  proper 
time  for  weaning  an  infant  ?  Ma- 
ny circumstances  concur  to  pre- 
vent any  specific  period  in  the 
age  of  the  child  from  being  fixed 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  asses,~ 
milk  sold  in  London,  where  the  asses  are 
fed  on  hay,  seldom  agrees  with  infants  ; 
while  that  of  asses  fed  on  a  common,  as 
seldom  disagrees. 
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on  for  this  process.*  Nature, 
however,  affords  us  something 
like  a  guide  in  the  protrusion  of 
the  teeth  ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  stomach  must  be 
prepared  to  digest  solid  food, 
when  the  instruments  for  masti- 
cating it  are  furnished  to  the 
mouth.  When  an  infant  is  in 
health,  therefore,  it  may  be  wean- 
ed as  soon  as  the  cutting  teeth 
are  protruded  in  both  jaws  ;  but 
still  the  food  should  be  of  a  solu- 
ble quality,  and  continue  to  be  so 
till  the  grinders  are  present.  The 
food  best  adapted  for  a  child,  for 
some  time  after  it  is  weaned,  is 
that  of  a  pultaceous  kind,  com- 
bined with  cow's  milk,  and,  once 
a  day,  with  other  light  animal 
juices,  such  as  beef  tea  or  chick- 
en tea,  perfectly  freed  from  fat. 
The  common  practice  of  giving 
puddings  to  children  is,  in  some 
respects,  objectionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  that  the 
eggs  with  which  they  are  made 
are  not  always  newlaid  ;  and,  in 
general,  also,  the  quantity  of  su- 
gar which  such  combinations  con- 
tain, disposes  them  to  ferment 
and  become  acescent  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  particularly  if  they  be 
made  with  flour,  or,  as  the  term 
is,  are  batter  puddings,  the  least 
wholesome  which  can  be  given  to 
an  infant.  When  the  grinders  are 
protruded,  a  portion  of  solid  ani- 
mal food  should  be  given  every 
other  day  for  some  time,  and  af- 
terwards once  a  day  ;  and  well 
boiled  vegetables  may,  now,  also 

*  "  The  Syrian  women  suckle  their 
children  two  years  ;  and  some  instances 
are  recorded  by  Russell,  in  which  the 
former  child  was  suckled  at  the  same 
breast  with  the  newborn  infant. — Nat. 
Hist,  of  Aleppo,  vol.  1,  p.  304.  "  In  Af- 
rica, children  are  often  suckled  for  three 
years.'" — Parkas  Travels,  4to.  Appendix, 
p.  265. 


form  a  part  of  the  child's  midday 
meal.  The  animal  food  should 
be  confined  to  poultry  or  mutton: 
all  other  kinds  of  animal  food  are 
improper  ;  and  nothing  is  so  inju- 
rious to  children  as  fat,  or  highly 
seasoned,  or  salted  meats.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  occur  among 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes, 
from  eating  bacon  and  other  strong 
and  oily  animal  food  ;  and  in  Ice- 
land, more  than  twothirds  of  the 
children  which  are  born  are  de- 
stroyed by  ginkloffe,  lockjaw,  ow- 
ing to  their  food  consisting  chiefly 
of  Puffins  and  Fulmurs  without 
any  vegetable  matter.*  But,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the  food,  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  regulating 
the  quantity.  Mothers  are  too 
fond  of  seeing  their  children  fat. 
u  0  !  what  a  fine  fat  fellow  !'.'  is 
a  compliment  which  wins  every 
mother's  heart  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, every  effort  is  made  to  de- 
serve it.  I  cannot,  however, 
avoid  looking  on  all  corpulent  chil- 
dren with  anxiety  ;  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  health,  their  plump 
and  rounded  figures  are  agreeable 
and  flattering  to  the  pride  of  a 
mother's  eye  ;  but  when  disease 
makes  its  attack,  the  gross  and 
highly  excitable  state  of  the  in- 
fant body  affords  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  disease,  and,  consequently., 
leads  to  a  fatal  issue  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  slender 
child,  if  moderately  strong,  strug- 
gles through  disease,  because  the 
malady  itself  wants  the  aliment 
which  furnishes  its  powers  of  de- 
struction. 

As  children  advance  in  age,  and 
acquire  all  their  teeth,  and  be- 
come capable  of  taking  active  ex- 
ercise, less  caution  in  diet  is  re- 

*  See  J.  Mackenzie's  Travels,  4to.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  413. 
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quisite  ;  and  the  stomach  should  strated,  that  muscular  motion  aids 
be  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of  greatly  the  circulation,  conse- 
every  description  of  plain  food,  quently  promotes  secretion  and 
Too  much  care  in  diet  is  as  detri-  assimilation,  and  is.  in  fact,  essen- 
mental  to  health  as  improper  food;  tial  for  maintaining  health.  In 
for  the  stomach  may  be  brought  very  young  animals,  however,  and 
by  custom  to  secrete  a  juice  ca-  especially  in  those  of  the  human 
pable  of  dissolving  one  kind  of  ali-  race,  the  motion  communicated 
ment  only,  so  that  nutriment  of  to  the  body  must  be  of  the  gen- 
every  other  nature  necessarily  tlest  kind,  continued  for  a  few 
becomes  indigestible.  Thus  Spal-  minutes  only,  and  repeated  at 
lanzani,  an  Italian  philosopher,  proper  intervals.  During  the 
gradually  brought  the  stomach  of  first  month,  indeed,  of  the  life  of 
a  sheep  to  accommodate  itself  to  an  infant,  nature  requires  that  the 
animal  food,  and  that  of  a  raven  greater  part  of  every  twentyfour 
to  receive  and  retain  vegetable  hours  be  spent  in  sleep,  and  in  re- 
matter,  plenishing  the  stomach  ;  and  con- 
Such  are  the  rules  which,  in  sequently  any  movement  which  is 
my  opinion,  ought  to  regulate  the  given  to  the  child  should  be  ef- 
feeding  of  children.  Though  ap-  fected  when  it  awakes,  a  short 
parently  trivial,  they  are  of  great  time  before  it  is  suckled  ;  for  at 
importance,  since  much  of  every  this  time  the  stomach  is  empty, 
man's  comfort,  whatever  be  his  and  its  function  is  at  rest.  Nurses, 
station,must  depend  on  the  healthy  however,  generally  adopt  the  op- 
state  of  his  family.  For,  true  it  posite  plan.  After  taking  the  in- 
is,  that  u  to  be  happy  at  home  is  fant  from  the  breast,  instead  of 
the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambi-  laying  it  softly  down,  and  leaving 
tion,  the  end  to  which  every  en-  it  at  rest  till  the  stomach  per- 
terprise  and  labor  tends,  and  of  forms  its  office  on  the  nutriment 
which  every  desire  prompts  the  with  which  it  has  just  been  reple- 
prosecution."*  nished,  they  set  it  up  nearly  erect, 
Exercise  proper  for  young  Chil-  pat  it  on  the  back  to  expel  the 
dren. — Exercise  is  almost  as  ne-  wind,  and  jog  it  on  the  knee,  till 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  poor  little  creature  becomes 
the  infant  as  food  ;  but  great  judg-  sick,  and  ejects  nearly  the  whole 
ment  is  required  in  apportioning  of  the  meal  which  has  been  im- 
the  quantity,  in  determining  the  parted  to  it.  In  consequence  of 
kind  of  exercise,  and  in  fixing  the  this  mismanagement,  the  infant 
periods  at  which  it  should  be  again  craves  for  the  breast  ;  but 
taken.  as  there  is  yet  no  fresh  supply,  it 
Though  the  circulation  of  the  whines  and  cries,  and  continues  to 
blood  in  every  animal  is  carried  do  so,  either  till  it  be  satisfied 
on  by  the  vital  principle,  and  it  with  some  artificial  food,  or  be 
would  be  continued  while  the  ani-  lulled  asleep  by  the  influence  of 
mal  lives,  independent  of  any  the  cradle  or  of  the  swingcot,  or 
movement  of  the  parts  of  the  by  rolling  it  on  the  knee  of  the 
body,  or  locomotion  of  the  whole  nurse.  Nothing  is  so  adverse  to 
body  ;  yet,  experience  has  demon-  the  nature   of    digestion   as   this 

., plan.      The  digestive  process  ne- 

*  Rambler.  ver  proceeds  regularly  unless  the 
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animal  be  at  rest ;  and  this  state 
should  be  preserved,  if  possible, 
till  the  whole  of  the  food  be  con- 
verted into  chyme,  and  be  pushed 
forward  into  the  intestines.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experiment,  that, 
if  two  dogs  be  fed  in  the  same 
manner,  on  the  same  kind  of  food, 
and  one  of  them  has  been  permit- 
ted to  sleep,  whilst  the  other  has 
been  hunted  ;  on  dissection,  the 
food  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog 
which  has  been  asleep,  is  found 
to  have  been  completely,  or  near- 
ly wholly  digested  ;  while  that  in 
the  stomach  of  the  dog  which  was 
hunted,  is  scarcely  changed  from 
the  state  in  which  it  was  swal- 
lowed. But  could  no  other  cir- 
cumstance be  adduced  to  prove 
that  this  is  an  improper  period  of 
exercising  the  infant  in  the  month, 
the  necessity  of  using  a  cradle  or 
a  swing  cot,  or  of  rolling  the  in- 
fant on  the  knee  of  the  nurse  to 
lull  it  asleep,  would  be  reason 
sufficient.  The  sleep  procured 
by  these  methods  is  unnatural, 
and  necessarily  unwholesome. 
Whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  par- 
tial pressure  on  the  brain,  from 
the  blood  being  determined  to  this 
organ  ;  or  whether,  as  when  the 
head  of  a  chicken  is  placed  under 
its  wing,  and  the  animal  subjected 
to  a  rotatory  movement,  it  emp- 
ties the  vessels  of  the  head,  by 
communicating  a  centrifugal  mo- 
tion to  the  fluids,  and  thereby 
causing  a  deficiency  of  the  ex- 
citement which  the  brain  requires, 
I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  know,  that  a  child 
always  sleeps  more  soundly  when 
it  is  not  accustomed  to  be  rocked. 
An  infant  in  good  health,  properly 
fed  and  managed  well,  will  fall 
asleep  the  moment  he  is  laid  in 
bed,  and  will  continue  to  sleep 
more  serenely,  and  for  a  longer 


period,  than  if  he  has  been  rock- 
ed ;  therefore,  even  on  the  score 
of  saving  trouble  to  the  nurse, 
cradles,  swing  cots,  and  similar 
contrivances,  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed from  every  nursery. 

As  the  infant  advances  in  age, 
it  reposes  less,  and  needs  more 
exercise  ;  but  still,  if  it  be  in 
good  health,  it  generally  sleeps 
immediately  after  taking  the 
breast.  While  it  is  awake,  how- 
ever, it  requires  to  be  in  constant 
motion  ;  and  declares,  by  the 
springs  which  it  takes  when  the 
nurse  ceases  to  dandle  it,  and  the 
sounds  of  mirthful  satisfaction 
which  it  utters  whilst  it  is  dan- 
dled, the  gratification  which  move- 
ment affords  to  it ;  hence  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  a  nurse  be 
strong,  active,  and  cheerful. 
When  the  mother  cannot  afford 
the  means  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hired  nurse,  and  is  too 
weak  to  do  justice  to  her  infant  in 
this  respect,  friction  with  the 
hand  along  the  spine,  and  over  the 
limbs,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
is  the  best  substitute  for  exercise. 
Many  nurses,  both  in  carrying  and 
in  dandling  infants,  hold  them  ori 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  instead  of 
placing  them,  as  they  should  al- 
ways do,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
This  method  of  carrying  and  dan- 
dling an  infant  on  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  is  less  irksome  to  the  nurse; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  female  infants  ;  for,  as  their 
bones  are  in  a  soft  and  yielding 
state,  it  compresses  the  hips,  con- 
tracting, and  often  occasioning  de- 
formity of  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  which,  from  its  be- 
ing a  bony  basin,  is  named  the  pel- 
vis, and  entailing  much  suffering 
and  misery  on  the  future  woman, 
in  the  event  of  her  becoming  a 
mother.      Poverty,  as  I  have  al- 
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ready  remarked,  often  forces  mo-  of  permitting  infants  to  crawl, 
thers  to  do  many  things  connected  and  rather  seek  to  place  them 
with  the  rearing  of  their  offspring  early  on  their  feet.  Great  cau- 
which  are  injurious  to  health.  A  tion,  however,  is  necessary  in  at- 
niother  who  is  much  engaged,  and  tempting  to  anticipate  nature  in 
forced  to  work,  ties  her  infant  in-  this  operation  ;  either  the  limbs 
to  a  chair,  where  it  is  forced  to  become  crooked,  from  bearing 
sit  for  hours  ;  and  being  thus  de-  too  early  the  weight  of  the  body, 
prived  of  the  exercise  requisite  or,  what  is  worse,  by  premature 
in  infancy,  it  grows  up  rickety  and  exertion,  and  exhaustion  of 
diseased,  if  it  lives  to  attain  to  strength,  in  maintaining  the  erect 
adult  age.  This  is  to  be  lament-  position,  diseases  are  contracted 
ed,  rather  than  blamed  ;  but  which  adhere  to  the  individual 
among  the  higher  ranks  also,  chil-  throughout  life.  An  infant,  even 
dren  are  made  to  suffer  the  irk-  when  only  a  few  months  old,  should 
someness  of  sitting  still— either  to  frequently  be  laid  on  a  soft  car- 
satisfy  the  indolence  of  the  nurse-  pet,  or  a  mattress  ;  at  first,  the 
ry  maid,  or  in  conformity  with  the  freedom  of  stretching  and  exer- 
wTishes  of  some  mothers,  who  ima-  cising  the  limbs  and  arms,  inkick- 
gine  that  they  ought  to  instil  ha-  ing  and  sprawling,  delights  the 
bits  of  what  they  term  propriety  child  ;  then,  by  degrees,  the 
and  gentility,  even  in  the  infancy  power  of  rolling  over  and  chang- 
of  the  future  woman  of  fashion,  ing  position  is  acquired  ;  essays 
But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  crawling  a*re  next  made  ;  and 
this  folly  at  length,  in  my  next  es-  gradually,  as  he  acquires  strength 
say,  on  the  physical  education  of  of  limb,  the  infant  raises  himself 
infants.  by  the  foot  of  a  chair,  or   some 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  pre-  other  upright  body,  and  becomes 
vent  nurses  from  tossing  children  conscious  of  the  power  of.  main- 
too  high  whilst  exercising  them,  taining  a  perpendicular  position. 
The  uneasy  sensation  which  it  in-  Still,  however,  the  child  does  not 
duces  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  walk  ;  but  pauses,  and  first,  by 
action  of  the  infant,  who  clings  to  repeated  trials,  ensures  the  power 
the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  ex-  of  balancing  himself ;  takes  a  step, 
presses  terror  both  in  its  counte-  and  timidly  retracts  it  ;  till,  day 
nance  and  by  its  cries.  Fits  have  by  day,  gaining  confidence,  and 
been  sometimes  produced  by  toss-  feeling  at  length  sufficiently 
ing  infants  too  high ;  and  the  ra-  strong,  he  makes  the  effort  ;  and 
pidity,  also,  in  descending  through  at  once  acquires  the  power  of 
the  air,  when  a  child  is  thrown  walking,  which  he  ever  after- 
very  high,  excites  a  tendency  of  wards  retains.  An  infant,  on  the 
blood  to  the  head,  which  may  be  contrary,  who  is  early  made  to 
productive  of  very  serious  conse-  step,  whilst  supported  by  the 
quences.  nurse  under  the  arms,  or  upheld 

When   a  child  has  attained   to  by  backstrings,  or  by  a  gocart,  is 

the  age  of  eight   or  nine  months,  actually  much  longer  in  acquiring 

he  has   generally  acquired    such  the  power  of  walking  alone  ;   for, 

vigor  of  limb  as  enables   him  to  as  he  leans  forwards  on  the  prop, 

move  himself  in  the  recumbent  whatever  it  may  be,  the  muscles 

posture  ;  but  few  nurses  are  fond  of  the  back  and  of  the  loins,  which 
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are  the  chief  means  of  supporting 
the  body  in  an  erect  position,  re- 
main unexercised  ;  and  when,  at 
length,  the  effort  to  walk  without 
the  prop  is  made,  these  muscles 
do  not  contract  with  sufficient 
power  to  overcome  the  habit  of 
contracting  which  is  familiar  to 
their  antagonist  muscles,  and  the 
child  either  totters  or  falls  on  his 
face. 

So  soon  as  an  infant  is  capable 
of  running  alone,  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  as  much  exercise 
as  he  pleases  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
"  restless  activity  incident  to 
youth,  which  makes  it  delight  to 
be  in  motion,"  a  child  ought  not 
to  be  urged  to  exceed  his  inclina- 
tion, which  in  this  respect  is  a 
tolerably  certain  indication  of  his 
power.  Neither  should  a  child 
be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  term  "  a  walk,"  unless  the 
parents  can  confide  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nurse,  not  to  permit 
him  to  walk  far  on  a  stretch  ;  or 
if  the  parents  be  in  that  rank  of 
life  which  obliges  them  to  be  the 
personal  attendants  of  their  child- 
ren, they  should  never  permit  a 
child  under  three  years  of  age  to 
walk  till  he  complains  of  fatigue, 
and  desires  to  be  carried.  In  cer- 
tain predispositions  of  the  habit, 
rickets,  scrofula,  and  mesenteric 
affections,  are  the  consequence  of 
over  fatigue  at  this  period  of  life. 
I  have  more  than  once  witnessed 
disease  brought  on  in  apparently 
stout,  vigorous  infants,  by  long- 
walks  :  the  stomach  loses  its  di- 
gestive power  ;  the  crude,  undi- 
gested food  brings  on  diarrhoea  ; 
the  limbs  become  emaciated,  the 
belly  large  and  tense,  and  the 
whole  features  shrunk,  owing  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric 
glands ;  and  the  child  dies  with 


hectic  fever, — the  victim  of 
norance,  idleness,  and  bad  man- 
agement. Yet,  children  can  take 
more  exercise  in  a  given  space  of 
time,  than  can  be  supported  by 
many  adults  ;  but  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  repeated  rests,  at  short 
intervals  ;  and  perhaps  the  health- 
ful state  of  children  who  have  a 
playground,  or  other  limited  space 
for  exercising  themselves,  may 
be  altogether  attributed  to  this 
method  of  proceeding.  A  child 
starts  off,  and  runs  with  all  the 
velocity  in  his  power  ;  but  the 
effort  is  one  of  short  continuance; 
he  sits  down  or  lies  down,  till  he 
feels  refreshed  ;  then  starts  again, 
and  repeats  his  exertions  ;  but  in 
such  alternate  exercise  and  rest, 
he  never  over  exerts  his  powers. 
In  winter,  a  spare  or  empty  room 
is  preferable  to  a  playground,  for 
young  children  ;  for  no  error  is 
more  productive  of  disease,  than 
that  of  endeavoring  to  render 
children  hardy,  by  exposing  them, 
in  winter,  to  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  severities 
of  the  weather  out  of  doors.  Pure 
air  is  undoubtedly  requisite  for 
children  ;  but  in  towns,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  metropolis,  health 
is  better  preserved  by  keeping 
infants  at  home  than  in  sending 
them  abroad,  provided  means  be 
adopted  for  amusing  their  minds 
and  exercising  their  limbs.  This 
maxim,  however,  is  not  meant  to 
apply  to  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  keep  themselves  warm 
with  exercise  ;  but,  when  these 
are  taken  abroad  in  cold  weather, 
they  should  be  urged  to  run,  so  as 
to  return  home  in  a  glow,  instead 
of  requiring  the  aid  of  a  fire  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  house. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  the 
efforts  of  some  parents  to  make 
their  children  prodigies  of  prema- 
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Uare  intellectual  attainments, 
whilst  their  health  is  neglected. 
Sedentary  occupations  were  never 
intended  by  Nature  for  the  infant 
state  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  fatal  results  of  the  unfortu- 
nate experiments  which  have 
been  made  to  rear  ssch  prodigies, 
do  not  deter  parents  from  sacri- 
ficing their  offspring  to  the  at- 
tempt. Health  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  object  to  be  attained  ; 
and  civilized  man,  with  all  his 
pride  of  learning  and  refinement, 
would  do  well  to  imitate  the  sav- 
age portion  of  his  species  in  this 
respect  ;  to  leave  his  progeny  un- 
restrained in  childhood  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  limbs  and  the 
acquirement  of  health.  When 
the  foundation  of  a  powerful  and 
vigorous  state  of  body  has  been 
laid  in  infancy,  the  culture  of  the 
mind  may  be  afterwards  pursued 
without  dread  of  interruption  ; 
and  it  requires  no  prophetic  spi- 
rit to  prognosticate,  that  without 
such  a  foundation,  that  most  en- 
viable of  all  the  states  of  which 
humanity  is  susceptible,  u  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano," — a  sound 
mind  in  a  healthy  body — can  never 
be  possessed  ! 

During  the  month  of  February, 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
brought  with  it  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  inflammatory  diseases,  such 
as  coughs,  catarrhs,  pleurisy,  and 
acute  rheumatism.  Parents  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  send  out 
young  children  in  such  weather  as 
that  of  the  end  of  February  ;  and 
those  adults  whom  business  or 
pleasure  leads  from  home,  should 
be  aware,  that  more  risk  is  in- 
curred by  entering  a  hot  room 
from  a  cold  atmosphere,  than  from 
exchanging  a  heated  temperature 
for  the  cold  air.  T. 

Wrirrh   Q     1  Rl?r 


From  the  London  Lancet. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Ann  Hudson,  published  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  the  6th  in- 
stant, with  that  of  the  equally 
unfortunate  Mr.  Powel,  as  de- 
tailed in  The  Times  of  yesterday, 
furnish,  within  one  week,  two 
melancholy  proofs,  in  addition  to 
those  already  on  recood,  of  the 
total  inefficiency  of  every  variety 
of  medical  treatment  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty  of  the  present 
day,  in  this  truly  unconquerable 
disease. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned, 
whether  the  free  and  always  de- 
spairing administration  of  such 
powerful  poisons  as  Prussic  acid, 
belladonna,  nux  vomica,  acetates 
of  lead  and  of  morphine,  do  not 
hasten  its  fatal  issue,  and,  howe- 
ver revolting  the  thought,  thus 
become  the  only  boon  which  the 
science  of  physic,  in  its  present 
state,  can  offer  to  the  devoted 
victim.  As  all  those  around  the 
sufferer  know  that  the  disease 
leads  rapidly  to  death,  if  the  me- 
dicinal poison  cannot  effect  some 
change  in  its  course,  they  say,  let 
the  drus;  be  till  some  alteration  in 
the  symptoms  is  produced.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  do  not  recol- 
lect, or  perhaps  do  not  know,  that 
the  symptoms  arising  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  and  every  one  of 
the  active  poisons  hitherto  expe- 
rimented on,  are  precisely  those 
that  characterize  the  disease  re- 
sulting from  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog. — Prussic  acid,  strychnia, 
upas  tieute,  upas  anthiar,  the  poi- 
soned arrows  of  Java  and  of  Afri- 
ca, the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  the 
essential  oil  of  tobacco,  the  venom 
of  a  viper,  when  applied  to  a 
wounded  part,  all  produce  tetanic 
spasms,  stricture   of  the  muscles 
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of  deglutition,  irregular  respira-    porbath,  and  sudden  immersion  in 
tion,  convulsions,  and  death.  The    cold  water  ;  yet  none  of  these  re- 
poison   of  the  rabid  dog,  when  it    medies   are   resorted   to   in    the 
enters  the  circulation,  gives    rise    present  day. 
to  the  same  train  of  symptoms.  Modern  and  wellauthenticated 

I  would  ask,  then,  on  what  pro-  experiments  have  proved,  that 
cess  of  reasoning  is  the  expecta-  when  a  poison,  whether  mineral, 
tion  founded,  that  the  exhibition  vegetable,  or  animal,  is  applied 
of  any  of  these  poisons  can  allevi-  to  a  wound,  the  animal  is  not  af- 
ate  the  symptoms,  or  avert  the  fected  till  absorption  has  taken 
death  which  they  all  produce  with  place  ;  for  if  an  exhausted  cup- 
equal  and  unerring  certainty  ?  pingglass  be  placed  over  the  poi- 
How  can  the  phenomena,  arising  soned  part,  but  one  minute  before 
from  the  mixture  of  one  or  more  the  expiration  of  the  time  at 
of  these  poisons  with  the  blood,  which  the  poison  is  known  invari- 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ably  to  produce  its  effects,  the 
others,  seeing  that  the  character-  animal  exhibits  no  symptoms 
istic  effect  produced  by  all  and  whatever.  Now  it  is  a  law,  that 
every  one  of  them  on  the  animal,  absorption  cannot  take  place  in 
is  irregular  contraction,  as  well  vacuo  ;  therefore  the  mixture  of 
of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  as  of  the  poison  with  the  circulating 
involuntary  motion  ?  A  disease  fluids  is  affected  during  the  last 
then,  of  which  irregular  muscular  minute  of  its  application,  that  is, 
action  is  the  leading  peculiarity,  at  the  instant  that  the  convulsions 
cannot  be  relieved  by  poisons  ca-    begin. 

pablebythemselves,notonlyofag-  "The  notion  that  the  hydro- 
gravating,  but  of  producing  this  phobic  poison  is  taken  up  and  mix- 
characteristic  and  deadly  symp-  ed  with  the  blood  after  the  man= 
torn;  in  fact,  as  the  effects  of  the  ner  of  other  substances  similarly 
medicinal  and  rabid  poisons  cannot  circumstanced,  but  that  it  does 
be  distinguished  accurately  from  not  produce  its  peculiar  effects 
each  other,  no  rational  bounds  can  till  after  it  has  wandered  through 
be  assigned  to  the  administration  the  penetralia  of  the  animal  dur- 
of  the  former,  nor  any  very  cer-  ing  forty  days  or  longer,  is  in  di- 
tain  criterion  established  as  to  the  rect  opposition  to  all  analogy."* 
share  which  the  latter  may  have  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  leads 
had  in  the  destruction  of  the  indi-  to  the  belief  that  the  virus,  which 
vidual.  The  melancholy  expe-  is  afterwards  to  contaminate  the 
rience  of  some  centuries  has  circulation,  is  generated  in  the 
placed  these  facts  beyond  the  pale  wounded  part  from  the  germ  first 
of  doubt ;  yet  we  find  these  poi-  deposited  there  by  the  tooth  of 
sons  every  day  prescribed  in  hy-  the  dog,  just  as  we  see  take  place 
drophobia,  and  strange  enough  to  in  variola,  vaccine  pock,  and  lues, 
say,  to  the  exclusion  of  modes  of  The  period  of  assimilation  of  the 
treatment  which  have  authority,  fluids  of  the  inoculated  part  is  dif- 
experiment,  and  analogy  to  re-  ferent  in  all  these.  But  as  soon 
commend  them.  as    absorption   of  this  assimilated 

In  this  disease,  Galen  and  Cel- 

SUS    employed,    and    not    without        ,  Experimental    Researches    by    Dr. 

success,  the  cuppingglass,  the  va-    Barry,  page  251. 
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matter  commences,  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  begin  to  show 
themselves. 

Under  the  presumptive  im- 
pression then,  that  in  hydropho- 
bia, as  well  as  in  all  other  varie- 
ties of  poisoning,  the  transport  of 
the  deleterious  matter  from  the 
wound  into  the  system,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  pe- 
culiar to  the  poison,  follow  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect — as  soon 
as  hydrophobic  symptoms  come  on, 
when  the  cicatrix  begins  to  feel 
at  all  tender,  or  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  an- 
imal that  inflicted  the  bite  was 
rabid,  we  should — 1st.  Imme- 
diately apply  the  cuppingglass, 
and  keep  it  over  the  part  for  an 
hour.  2dly.  Without  having  made 
any  previous  incision,  we  should 
dissect  out  the  bitten  part.  3dly. 
We  should  reapply  the  cupping- 
glass for  another  hour,  to  wash 
out  the  vessels  by  a  retrograde 
stream.  4thly.  We  should  seal 
up  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels 
by  the  free  application  of  a  heat- 
ed iron. 

During  this  treatment  castor 
oil,  with  peppermint  water,  or 
some  other  carminative,  should 
be  freely  administered,  and  assa- 
foetida  lavements  to  relieve  the 
gaseous  distension  of  the  bowels, 
which  is  always  a  prominent  symp- 
tom in  hydrophobia.  The  vapor- 
bath,  and  unexpected  immersion 
in  deep  water,  might  be  resorted 
to  if  necessary  ;  but  above  all, 
the  cuppingglass  should  be  trust- 
ed to,  if  it  be  found  to  suspend  the 
spasms,  as  it  invariably  does  in 
every  other  variety  of  traumatic 


If  these  poisons  be  employed 
internally,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  measures  here  recommended, 
the  patient  may  perish  from  their 
effects,  whilst  by  those  about  him 
he  is  thoought  to  have  died  of  ca- 
nine hydrophobia.  Besides,  no 
precise  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  this  double  treatment, 
whether  the  case  terminates  fa- 
vorably or  otherwise. 

mysotoxicos. 

London,  March  9,  1827. 


poisoning. 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  tetanic  drugs  already 
enumerated,  and  all  others  of  this 
class,  should  be  most  sedulously 

avoided, 


From  the  same. 
MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

There  has  been  no  part  of  our 
science  which  has  occupied  so  little 
the  attention  of  its  professors  as 
medical  jurisprudence.  Whether 
this  has  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
their  attention  should  be  exclusively 
directed  to  the  relative  workings 
of  the  machine,  when  perfect  and 
when  impaired,  rather  than  to  the 
power  by  which  it  was  first  im- 
pelled, and  afterwards  kept  in  mo- 
tion ;  and,  perhaps,  acting  on  the 
old  maxim,  divide  et  impera,  they 
thought  it  oudit  to  be  left  to  the 
metaphysician  and  the  lawyer  ;  or 
whether  they  have  considered  its 
utility  and  importance  not  to  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  attention 
to  the  subject,  is  uncertain  ;  per- 
haps both  motives  have  prevented 
medical  jurisprudence  from  bear- 
ing its  due  proportion  in  systems  of 
medical  education.  For  certain  it 
is,  that  it  has  been  considered,  till 
lately,  unworthy  attention,  to  ad- 
duce but  one  instance  in  the  person 
of  the  illustrious  John  Hunter. 
This  great  man,  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  though  too  often 
indefinite  and  obscure  in  expressing 
his  ideas,  showed,  by  his  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius 
Brought  on,  that  he  had  turned  his 
attention  but   slightly  to   forensic 
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medicine  ;  for  it  may  be  clearly  de-  lants,  and  attended  with  increased 
tected,  that  the  fault  was  not  in  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
the  language,  but  in  the  ideas,  nervous  system,  and  increased  ac- 
But  though  .the  subject  has  lately  tion  in  the  sanguiferous.  This 
been  brought  into  notice  by  the  state,  of  course,  is  necessarily  tem- 
works  of  Paris,  Fonblanque,  and  porary,  but  differs  not  in  kind. 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  yet  it  has  been  Now,  allowing  this  to  be  the  pro- 
comparatively  neglected,  and  it  is  per  construction  of  the  expression, 
but  seldom,  even  now,  that  we  read  the  question  naturally  follows,  Is 
medical  evidence  that  is  worthy  of  this  state  ever  the  precursor  of  su- 
the  members  of  a  yclept  liberal  icide  ?  I  apprehend  very  ^ew  me- 
profession, — men  who,  considering  dical  men  would  hazard  an  affir- 
the  intimate  connexion  and  action  mative.  It  may,  however,  be  use- 
and  reaction  of  the  body  and  imraa-  ful  to  discuss  what  i&4bat  state  ? 
terial  principle  on  each  other,  ought  I  should  answer,  a  state  of  depres- 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  phi-  sion,  caused  either  mentally  by  the 
losophy  of  the  human  mind.  For  immediate  operation  of  the  depress- 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  any  ing  agents,  or  intermediately  by  the 
one  refer  to  the  evidence  in  Lord  exciting  agents,  causing  collapse 
Portsmouth's  case,  the  definitions  after  excitement,  or  bodily  by 
of  insanity  are  most  absurd  as  Dr.  chronic  inflammation,  producing  a 
Armstrong  justly  observes,  in  his  change  of  structure  in  the  brain. 
Lecture  on  Mania  ;  they  might  as  and  the  immaterial  principle  thus 
well  have  said  his  complaint  was  a  performing  its  fuuctions  through  an 
thingumbob  complaint ,  or  a  cloud  impaired  medium,  the  mind  being 
coming  over  him,  or  any  thing  else,  the  effect,  is  of  course  impaired. 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  my  I  trust,  by  the  insertion  of  these 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  evi-  unconnected  observations  in  your 
dence  of  a  surgeon  by  the  name  of  widely  circulated  Journal,  that  it 
Dewsnap,  a  coroner's  Inquest,  in  a  may  in  some  measure  excite  the 
case  of  suicide,  in  which  he  attri-  attention  of  the  profession  for  their 
buted  it  to  temporary  excitement  of  own  credit  to  medical  jurispru- 
some  kind  or  other.  Now,  by  ana-  dence,  that  they  may  no  longer 
lysing  this,  what  are  we  to  under-  make  use  of  "  words  full  of  sound 
stand  ?  Excitement  is  a  term,  it  signifying  nothing,"  leaving  out  the 
is  well  known,  introduced  into  me-  more  important  consideration,  that 
dical  literature  by  Dr.  Brown,  the^  in  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
founder  of  the  Brunonian  system,  tice  as  in  their  ordinary  employ- 
By  his  definition  of  it,  we  under-  ment,  "  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
stand  that   it   is   that   property  by  are  often  in  their  hands."  atticus. 

the  possession  of  which  animals  dif-  

fer  from  themselves  in  their  dead  D 
state,  or  from  any  other  inanimate  •«  Case  iu  which  Chalybeate  Pills 
matter  ;  hence,  being  the  essential  were  retained  for  an  unusual  time 
of  life,  it  cannot  be  temporary  or  *«  the  Intestines.  By  E.Bar- 
chmgeable  in  its  kind.  But  since  i<ow,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Fhysi- 
thc  time  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  word  dans  of  the  Bath  Hospital  or  In- 
has  been  used  in  a  much  more  ex-  firmary,  and  of  the  Bath  United 
tended  sense  in  medical  language,  Hospital,  eye.  yc. 
and  by  it  we  now  understand  that  The  following  case  seems  to  re- 
state which  is  tHe  effect  of  stimu-  rit  publicity  ;   it   records   an  ex- 
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traordinary    retention   of    chaly-  but  both  concurred  in  stating,  that 

beate  pills   in  the  intestines,  and  none   had  been   used  within  the 

suggests  a  salutary  caution  in  the  preceding  six  months, 

employment   of  such    remedies,  From  this  time  the  pills  passed 

especially   to  those   females  who  were   collected,  and  above    fifty 

empirically  resort  to  them.  were  thus  obtained.     The  identi- 

F.  G.,  a  delicate  girl,  17  years  ty  of  the  pill   was   established  by 

old,  who  had  never  menstruated,  chemical    analysis  ;   Mr.    Cuff,  a 

was   seized    with   acute   pains  of  very    intelligent   chemist   of  this 

the    head,    and     general     fever,  city,    having     demonstrated    the 

the   health  having   for  sometime  chalybeate     impregnation.      For 

previous     been     in    a     declining  the  most   part  they  were  passed 

state.     Three    children,   in    this  separately  ;  a  few  masses,  howe- 

family,  had  fallen  victims  to   hy-  ver,    were   discharged,  in   which 

drocephalus,  a  fact  which  render-  from  six  to  eight  were  conglome- 

ed  the    assemblage  of  symptoms,  rated.     At  first  they    were  swol- 

in  this  case,  sufficiently   formida-  len   to   about   twice   the  original 

ble.     A  hot  skin,  parched  tongue,  size,  but  evaporation  of  the  fluids 

flushed  face,  with  eyes  bright  and  absorbed,  soon  reduced  them,  so 

sparkling,    added    to   the   severe  that   when   compared   with  pills 

pain  of  the   head,  and  inordinate  taken  from  a  fresh   box,  oven  the 

action  of  the  heart,  denoted  active  outward     appearance    perfectly 

disease    within   the   brain.     The  corresponded, 

attack  yielded  to  prompt  and  de-  The    long   retention    of  these 

cisive  treatment,  the   particulars  pills    was    itself  sufficiently    ex- 

of  which    I   need  not  detail,  the  traordinary  ;    but   the    degree  of 

object   of  this   paper  being  to  re-  mischief  occasioned    by     such    a 

cord   an   unexpected  occurrence  quantity  of  iron  being  so  long  lodg- 

vvhich   took   place  in  the   course  ed  in  the   bowels,  demands  more 

of  it.  serious   scrutiny.     It   appears  to 

Under  the  early  purging  it  was  me  to  have  injured  in  two  ways- 
notified  to  me,  that  the  pills  ad-  by  disordering  the  bowels,  and  by 
ministered  were  passing  unchang-  producing  excitement  in  the  heart 
ed.  Satisfied  that  they  were  lit-  and  arteries,  with  determination 
tie  likely  to  remain  undissolved,  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
I  directed  the  Dills  discharged  The  bowels  were  in  a  highly 
with  the  stools  to  be  saved,  and,  morbid  condition,  the  stools  being 
on  inspecting  them,  I  readily  per-  foul  to  a  degree,  greatly  exceed- 
ceived  that  they  were  none  of  ing  that  of  ordinary  febrile  mo- 
those  which  I  had  prescribed.  tions,  and  continuing  so  in  despite 

I    now    learned,   for   the    first  of  active  and  steady  purging. 

time,  that  twelve  months  before.  The    abdomen     was    concave, 

this  girl  had  been  persuaded  by  a  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  the 

lady  to  employ  Hooper's  pills   as  parietes   being   nearly  in  contact 

a    remedy   for   amenorrhea,  and  with  the  spine  ;  it  was  tense,  its 

that   she  had,  at  different  times,  skin  harsh  and  dry,  and  a  diffused 

taken    three    boxes   of  forty  pills  tenderness  pervaded  the  whole, 

each.     The  mother  and  daughter  The    irritability    of  pulse,  too, 

were  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  was    unusually   slow  in  yielding  ; 

time  when  the   last  were  taken,  for   though   bloodletting-,  purgdnsr, 
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calomel,  antimony,  and   digitalis,  valuable,  from  the  caution  which 

made  due  impression  on  the  more  they    suggest,  not    only    to   those 

formidable   symptoms,  the  action  who   resort   to  patent  drugs,  but 

of  the  heart  continued  inordinate,  to  regular  practitioners, — who,  in 

and   palpitation,    with    throbbing  administering     pills     with    iron, 

pulsation   in  the   head,  prolonged  should  be  careful  to  ensure  their 

distress,  and   very  slowly  abated,  ready    solution    by     appropriate 

It  is  almost  superfluous   to   add,  combination,  and   also    by  having 

that  the  general  emaciation  was  them  always  freshly  prepared, 
considerable.  Ibid. 

Hooper's  pills,  I  believe,  con- 


sist  chiefly    of  iron   and   myrrh.  CASE  0F  chorea,  preceded  by 

Prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  hemiplegia,  cured  by  carbo- 

remaining  an  indefinite  time  in  the  nate  of  iron. 

shops,  they   acquire   great  hard-  William  Walters,  an  unhealthy 

ness,  and  possessing  naturally  but  looking  boy,   about  twelve  years  of 

little  solubility,  it  is  not  surprising  age?  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's 

that  they  should  pass  through  the  Hospital,   London,   on  the  28th  of 

bowels   unchanged.     The  reten-  September,  1825,  under  the  care 

tion  of  such   a  quantity,  for  more  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 

than  six   months,   is    less   easily  The  boy  stated  that  he  had  been 

comprehended,  and  only  to  be  un-  [\\  upwards   of  six   weeks,    being 

derstood    on   the    supposition    of  first  attacked  suddenly  in  the  night 

their  having  lodged  in  the  caecum,  with  loss  of  power  on  the  right  side 

or  in  the  expansions  of  the  colon,  0f  the  body  ;  to  this  shortly  sue- 

found  between  its  annular  bands,  ceeded  universal  chorea,    and  the 

Being  thus  insoluble,  it  may  be  affection  was  so  severe  that  the 
conceived  that  they  were  harm-  muscular  agitation  continued  even 
less,  further  than  as  a  foreign  during  sleep.  In  the  absence  of 
.  body  exciting  mechanical  irrita-  Dr.  Elliotson,  his  colleague,  Dr. 
tion,  This  supposition,  however,  Scott,  directed  a  purging  powder, 
can  hardly  be  maintained,  when  composed  of  scammony  and  calo- 
it  is  recollected  that  though  undis-  mel,  to  be  given  every  second  morn- 
solved,  so  far  as  regards  their  ob-  mg  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  leeches 
vious  bulk,  they  were  permeated  to  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
by  fluids  to  the  extent  of  doubling  This  plan  of  treatment  was  con- 
their  size,  and  that  a  means  thus  tinucd  without  producing  any  me- 
existed  for  the  saline  ingredients  lioration  till  the  9th  of  October, 
escaping,  and  mixing  with  the  in-  when  Dr.  Elliotson  prescribed  two 
testinal  fluids.  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of  iron, 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
likely  to  excite  the  heart  and  ar-  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  re- 
teries  inordinately,  and  dispose  port  was,  that  the  chorea  was  ra- 
the body  not  only  to  general  in-  ther  less.  On  the  24th,  no  further 
fiammatory  action,  but  more  es-  improvement  had  taken  place,  and 
pecially  to  acute  disease  within  the  carbonate  of  iron  was  directed 
the  head,  than  such  a  medicinal  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  On 
agency  continuing  uninterrupted  the  7th  of  November,  finding  the 
for  so  long  a  period.  disease  did  not  yield,   Dr.  Elliotson 

The   facts   here   recorded  are  directed  the  carbonate  of  iron  to 
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be  exhibited  every  six  hours.  The 
report  made  on  the  20th  states, 
'  that  the  patient  is  much  better  ;  he 
is  quiet  during  sleep,  and  can  hold 
objects  more  firmly.  On  the  28th, 
he  was  still  improving,  and  on  the 
15th  of  December  there  was 
scarcely  any  disease  remaining.  On 
the  25th  of  December  he  was  re- 
ported as  quite  well,  and  left  the 
Hospital  shortly  after. 

The  improvement  which  took 
place  in  the  boy's  countenance  and 
bulk,  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
carbonate,  was  very  striking,  and 
its  effect  in  controlling  the  disease 
was  no  less  remarkable.  When 
the  boy  was  admitted,  he  could 
scarcely  walk  or  stand,  and  the  ag- 
itation of  the  whole  body  was  very 
great,  continuing,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, even  in  sleep.  During  the 
time  that  the  patient  was  taking  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  he  took  aperient 
medicine  only  three  times.  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
boy  about  three  weeks  after  he  left 
the  Hospital ;  he  was  then  living 
as  servant  in  a  family,  and  was  in 
perfect  health. 


took  nearly  half  an  hour,  because 
the  lad,  too  deeply  affected  by 
his  new  sensation,  could  scarcely 
contain  himself." 


CURE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

"  Dr.  Andre,  of  Brussels, whose 
fortunate  cures  of  three  children 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  have  already 
been  mentioned,  has  just  operated 
with  the  same  success  on  the  son 
of  M.  Maurus,  baker,  at  Bruges, 
aged  fourteen  years.  We  find  in 
the  Gazette  of  West  Flanders, 
the  details  of  this  ope  ration, which 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  Dec, 
and  for  which  the  lad  came  to 
Brussels  with  his  father.  The 
perforation  of  the  left  ear  was 
effected  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
boy  heard  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
and  the  barking  of  a  little  dog. 
The  operation   of  the  other  ear 


TAPPING  THE     PERICARDIUM. 

A  girl   named  Skinner,  fourteen 
years   of   age,   residing  in   Wliite 
Street,  Cartergate,  in  this  town, 
had  this   operation  performed   on 
Wednesday,   the   14th    ult.     She 
was   attacked  with   rheumatism  in 
January   last,  at   which  time  Mr. 
Jowett,  the  parish  surgeon,  detect- 
ed by   the   use  of  the  stethoscope, 
that  the  pericardium  was  inflamed . 
By   the   adoption   of  very    active 
measures,  the  severity   of  the  dis- 
ease was  subdued,  and  she  appear- 
ed to  be  recovering  for  sometime  ; 
but  the  stethoscope,  conjoined  with 
other  signs,  indicated  that  consider- 
able effusion  or  dropsy  had  taken 
place   into   the  pericardium.     On 
the  13th  of  February   she  became 
much  worse,  and  on  the   14th  was 
so  bad,  that  it  was  evident   she 
could  not  survive  the  night,  unless 
some   relief  was   afforded.      The 
operation  having  been  previously 
proposed,  was  then  consented  to, 
and  performed  the  same  afternoon, 
by  Mr.  Jowett,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Manson,  the  consulting  physi- 
cian, an  assistant,  and  the  patient's 
friends.     It  was  at  first  intended  to 
have  drawn  the  fluid  out  by  means 
of  a  syringe  pump,  fitted  with  pro- 
per apparatus,  but  an  accidental 
circumstance  occasioned  what  has 
since   proved  a  material  improve- 
ment,  namely,  the  evacuation    of 
the  fluid  into  the  left  cavity  of  the 
chest,  which  being  in   a  healthy 
state,  absorbed  it   in  a  very  short 
time.     Within  twelve  hours  after 
the  operation,  there  was  a  manifest 
improvement,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  though  she  still  remains  in 
a  very  exhausted  state,  considera- 
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ble  hopes  of  recovery  are  entertain-  facts  it  contains,  and  as   comprising 

ed. — It  is   with  great  pleasure  we  the    information    which  is  scattered 

announce,  that   this  important  and  through    many    voluminous     works. 

dangerous   operation  has  been  per-  The   sub-     t   which   it  embraces  is 

formed,   for  the    first  time,  by   a         .  4.  .     ..         .        .      . 

4  J       tv        i*  Jw,:«««*  s"ch  as  to  entitle  it   to  the  attention 

townsman.     Desault,  an    eminent 

French  surgeon,  attempted  it  twen-  of  ever7  medical    practitioner.     I 

ty  years  ago,  but  discovered,  after  seems  to  us  to  fill  a  space    which  is 

the   patient's   death,  that   he   was  not  occupied  by   any  single  work  in 

mistaken   in   the    complaint.     M.  the    English    language.     The  accu- 

Laennec  and   several    others,  have  rate    pIates   anneXed  to  it   must  be 

since   proposed  it,  but  no  one,  till  . ,   ■    ,  , ,.  ,,  ,  .    .. 

,,  r    *\    .        '        ,        ,  ;,,'    A  considered    as   adding    erreatlv  to  as 

the   present  instance,  has  hitnerto  „ 

ventured  to  perform  it ;  and  should  va  u 

it  prove  successful,  it  will  redound        This  work  is  so  clear  and  instinc- 

to  the   credit  of  our  ingenious  and  tive,  that   it   will  be  of  great  utility 

skilful      townsman. — Nottingham,  m   every   family    where    there  are 

iLng.  Review.  children,   by    enabling    those    who 

mi^mumumu—  have    charge  of  them,  early  to  sus- 
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-  — — — -  —  -_—  these  unpleasant  inmates,  and  in  ma~ 

brera.  ny   instances    to    obviate  the  causes 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  which  favor  their  production.  To 
of  our  readers,  professional  and  do-  the  practitioner  it  is  almost  indispen- 
rnestic,  to  the  treatise  on  worms,  sable  in  enabling  him  seasonably  to 
which  is  advertised  in  this  day's  pa-  perceive  their  influence  in  occasion- 
per.  The  first  part  of  the  work  ing  a  number  of  the  disorders  to 
contains  the  natural  history  of  all  the  which  we  are  subject,  and  in  render- 
principal  worms  which  inhabit  the  ing  others  more  complicated  and  ob- 
human  body  ;  in  the  second  the  au-  scure,  and  more  difficult  to  relieve, 
thor  treats  of  their  origin  in  the  hu-  All  these  circumstances,  and  others, 
man  system;  in  the  third  he  de-  in  favor  of  the  work,  have  been 
scribes  the  various  diseases,  general  more  fully  pointed  out  and  acknow- 
and  local,  produced  by  worms;  the  ledged  both  by  English  and  Ameri- 
fourth  and  layt  division  of  the  work  can  reviewers,  than  can  be  repeated 
is  devoted  to  the  best  methods  of  here.  Those  physicians  who  have  1 
curing  these  diseases.  In  tive  ex-  felt  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  Bre-  ! 
cellent  plates  all  these  worms  are  ra?  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  hu- 
represented  of  their  natural  size,  and  man  worms  and  to  cure  the  singular 
the  engravings  exhibit  also  dissected  amj  dangerous  complaints  which 
and  magnified  views  of  them.  The  they  often  produce,  would  feel  that 
medical  Professors  of  Harvard  Col-  their  efforts  and  resources  would  be 
lege  have  expressed  the  following  comparatively  nothing  without  his 
opinion  of  the  work.  f\lcts   and    remedies   to    work  with. 

"  This  book  appears  to  us  highly  An   opinion   has  sometimes  been  ex- 
valuable  on  account  of  the  numerous  pressed  that  all  children  have  more 
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or  less  of  worms,  and  that   some  of  pelling    these    worms   before   they 

these  animals  are  even  conducive  to  have  done  the  mischief  they  are  ca- 

health.     This  idea  of  the   harmless-  pable  of  effecting, 

ness  of  worms,  we  hold  to  be  altoge-  4i  To  decide  the  uncertainty  where 

ther  false  and  of  dangerous  tendency,  worms  are  suspected,  and  effectually 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  physi-  to  expel  them  where  they  arc  known 

ciaii  to  be  called  to  a  child  in  a  state  to  exist  in    the    human  body,  is  not 

of  insensibility,  apparently   lifeless,  the  least  embarrassment  of  the  physi- 

perhaps  in  fits;  it  cannot  be  made  to  cian/s  occupation," and  that  this  book 

swallow,  and  nothing  is  done,  or  can  will   materially    aid    him  in  such  an 

be  done,  to  relieve  the  patient ;   the  attempt,    no   one     will    doubt    after 

sufferer  dies,— no  cause  can  be  assign-  reading  lf- 

ed  for  this  sudden  illness  and  death  Brera's  Treatise  has  appeared 
of  a  child,  who  was  just  before  in  successively  in  the  following  lan- 
perfect  health  to  all  appearance,  guages;  the  Italian,  the  German,  the 
On  examining  the  body  after  death,  French,  and  the  English.  The  Ame- 
a  number  of  large  and  still  living  rican  edition  is  considerably  enlarged 
worms  have  been  found  in  different  with  new  matter' 
parts   of  the  stomach   and  bowels. 

]NTo   other   cause   than  the  presence  Lee\s  Pills. — It  seems  that  five 

of  worms  can  be  given  for  this  unex-  pecks  of  these  articles  are  manu 

pected  and  painful  event;— hence  no  factured    a     minute,    by    steam, 

,  .,,     ,      i                     r  Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 

child  who   has    many  or  few  worms  ,  ...        >            ,.                .,       A       , 

r     ...    :                      „   .   -  bilious,    are   the    mouths   to    be 

is  safe   till   they    are  expelled  from  found    f()r    guch    a    consumption  ? 

the  system.     We   say  few,  because  Consumers  must  be  manufactured 

we  have  seen  this  fatal  event  to  fol-  by  steam  also,  or  pills  will  become 

low,  as  far   as  could  be  ascertained,  as  cheap  as   they  ought  to  be.— 

from  the  presence  and  irritation  aris-  JST.Y.  Courier. 
ing   from    one    or  two    worms  only. 

It   is   certain  that    from  the  want  of  The  annual  rcPort  of  {he  Vaccine 

grateful  food,  from  something  taken  Establishment  in  London,  states,  that 

7          .                    ,,-,,.,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  only 

into    the     stomach    which    disturbs  5Q3  deathg  occurred  from  sfnaijpox 

worms,  or  from  some  other  unknown  within  the  bills  of  mortality;  those 

cause,    they    are    capable   by    their  of  the  year  preceding  were  1,299. 

movements,    or      by     compressing,  — 

pricking,  or  in  some  manner  not  sat-  The  late   Dr.  Home,  Bishop   of 
isfactoriiy   explained,— in"  some    of  Norwich,  among  his   collection    of 
these  ways,  they   are   capable  of  ir-  anecdfes>    has   the    following  :-ln 
.".,..•         i                     k  one   °1    our   universities  there  were 
ntating  and    paining   the   nerves  of  sis  physicians  ;    0f  two,  their  breath 
the  alimentary  canal  so  as  to  bring  on  was  very  offensive,  one  was  remark- 
insensibility,  or  fits  in  so  sudden  and  ably  slender,  two  were  exceedingly 
powerful  a   manner  that  no  remedy  quarrelsome  and  turbulent,  and  one 
,     .   .             ,  .    ..                    x..  was  very  ignorant  ot   his  profession, 
can  be  interposed,  in  time  to  save  the  mi                     n    i     i               n  „„, 
t        ,         s«c   ^    ut^  tti^  They  were  called  plague,  pestilence, 

victim.     Much  of  the  preservation  ana«  famine,  battle,  murder,  and  siid- 

then  of  children  must  consist  in  ex-  den  death.— Mirror, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN  DEATH'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 
TRUSSES. 
R.  BEATH  invites  those  who  de- 
sire an  effectual  remedjr  for  the 
dangerous  and  distressing  disease  of  Rup- 
ture, to  call  at  his  office,  672,  Washing-ton 
Street,  where  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance, to  adapt  his  trusses  to  the  particu- 
lar case  of  the  patient. 

After  the  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  Mr.  B.  is  now  able  to  state  to  the 
public,  that  almost  every  person  who  has 
strictly  followed  his  directions,  has  in  a 
short  time  experienced,  not  only  relief 
from  pain  and  danger,  but  a  partial  clo- 
sure of  the  orifice,  and  in  many  cases  a 
total  cure — some  of  which  he  is  at  liberty 
to  refer  to. 

Among  the  variety  of  trusses  made  by 
Mr.  Beath,  are  Patent  Elastic  Spring 
Trusses,  with  Spring  Pads  ; — Trusses 
without  steel  springs;  these  can  be  worn 
day  and  night.  _  Improved  Hinge  and  Pi- 
rot  Trusses,  Umbilical  Spring  Trusses, 
and  Trusses  with  Ball  and  Socket  Joints. 
Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Ani,  by  wearing 
which,  persons  troubled  with  a  descent 
of  the  rectum,  can  ride  on  horseback  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  B.  makes 
also  Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Uteri,  which 
have  answered  in  cases  where  pessaries 
have  failed.  Suspensary  Trusses,  Knee 
Caps,  and  Common  Trusses,  are  kept  al- 
ways on  hand,  charged  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Machines  for  remedying  deformi- 
ties, Artificial  Legs,  &c. 

Surgeons1  Instruments  and  Trusses  re- 
paired at  the  Manufactory. 

We  have  often  witnessed  Mr.  Beatlrs  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  personally  benefited  by 
his  ingenuity. — Ed.  Med.  Intel. 

;IiE  following  works  are  for  sale  at 
this  Office. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &zc. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 


GREAT  TRUSS  MANUFACTORY. 

J  P.  WHIT  WELL,  Druggist,  comer 
•  of  Milk  and  Kilby  Streets,  has  in 
his  employment  one  of  the  first  artists  and 
most  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
Trusses.  At  this  great  depository  may 
be  found  every  sort  of  Truss,  manufactur- 
ed either  in  Europe  or  America,  made  in 
the  most  elegant  style,  and  warranted  to 
accomplish  every  object  which  a  good 
Truss  can  effect.  To  medical  men  it  is 
needless  to  state  the  important  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  having  the  instru- 
ment well  adapted  to  the  part  to  be  re- 
lieved. Here  the  patient,  if  unable  to 
suit  himself  with  those  on  hand,  may 
have  one  made  agreeably  to  the  exact 
measurement  of  his  body. 

French  Elastic  Catheters. 

Just  received,  from  France,  a  few  gross 
of  the  most  approved  Catheters,  used  by 
the  first  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
French  metropolis  ;  they  are  sold  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

Bay  Rum.  ' 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  this  excellent 
embrocation  in  cases  of  hysterical  and 
nervous  affections,  See. 

Also,  WhitwelPs  Original  and  Genuine 
Liquid  Opodeldoc. 

April,  1S27. 

CHARLES  WHITE, 

271,  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Winter 
Street, 
AS  received  by  the  London  packet, 
his  Spring  supply  of  DRUGS,  ME- 
DICINES, &  SURGEONS1  INSTRU- 
MENTS,— making,  together  with  those 
in  store,  a  complete  assortment, — among 
them  are — uarcotine.  morphine,  acetate 
of  morphine,  sulphate  of  morphine,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  morphine,  extract  of 
opium  deprived  of  morphine  ;  emetine, 
iodine,  hydriodate  of  soda,  hydriodate  of 
potash,  hydriodate  of  mercury,  hydrio- 
cianic  acid,  colchicum  seeds  and  roots, 
extract  of  elaterium,  extract  of  belladcna, 
extract  of  henbane,  extract  of  hops,  ex- 
tract of  hellebore,  black  drop,  croton  oil, 
blue  pill,  pneumatic  nipple  pumps,  silver, 
ivory,  wood,  lead,  glass,  and  gum  elastic 
nipple  shields,  &c. 

Strict  personal  attendance  paid  to 
Physicians1  prescriptions,  and  medicines 
delivered  at  any  hour  of  the  night.        6w 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St., 
to  whom  all  communication*  must  be  addressed,  postpaid. — The  price  will  vary  with 
the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing,  or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will 
be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months  but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ; 
but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dollars.  No  paper  to  be  discontinued  i\V 
arrearages  are  paid.     Ad  tents,  1  dollar  a  souare. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY,  ON  EDEMA,  AND 
SOME  OTHER  LOCAL  AFFEC- 
TIONS, ULCERS,  &C. 

Now  the  last  local  affection  I 
have  to  speak  of  is  edema.  In 
every  surgical  book  you  read  that 
edema  rises  from  too  great  depo- 
sition, or  too  little  absorption. 
Now  the  question  is,  which  ? 
That  edema  rises  from  too  great 
deposition,  is  probable.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter remarks  that  edema  disap- 
pears frequently  before  death. 

In  books  of  Nosology  this  is  di- 
vided into  edema  aquosa,  edema 
solidum,  and  edema  erythemata. 
This  is  merely  saying  that  some- 
times you  have  watery  affusion  in- 
to cellular  substance,  sometimes 
matter,  &c.  It  is  almost  con- 
stantly connected  with  a  bad  state 
of  health,  and  reducing  measures 
are  contraindicated.  It  will  not 
do  to  use  depleting  remedies  ;  in 
short,  gentle  friction  and  bandages 
are  what  we  rely  on  for  the  cure 
of  edema.  A  woman  had  this  dis- 
ease attack  half  of  her  face,  in 
the  same  way  paralysis  sometimes 
affects  one  half.  Some  said  it 
was  erysipelas;  but  it  was  not. 
Many  people  die  of  diseases, 
when  on  dissection  you  cannot 
discover  anything  particularly 
wrong,  and  it  only  shows  the  defi- 
ciency of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
necessity  of  your  deeply  studying 
everything  connected  with  your 
profession  ;  it  is  a  very  useful, 
though   at  the  same  time  a  very 


melancholy  profession.  I  next  go 
to  speak  of  diseases  arising  from 
deficient  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter 
speaks  of  interstitial  absorption 
and  progressive  absorption :  by 
progressive  absorption,  I  presume 
he  means  the  passage  which  is 
made  for  the  exit  of  foreign  bo- 
dies. A  woman  swallowed  some 
pins  by  accident,  the  number  was 
exactly  known;  in  six  months  they 
all  came  out  at  different  parts  of 
the  body  ;  during  that  time  there 
was  the  greatest  irritation  and  dis- 
turbance to  the  constitution. 
Some  of  these  pins  came  out  be- 
fore, and  some  behind  ;  when  the 
last  pin  came  away,  she  lost  all 
her  irritation,  and  got  well. 

I  say  these  cases  are  curious, 
and  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  an  ulcer  in  the  leg,  and  the 
surgeons  in  the  country  could  not 
heal  it ;  he  therefore  came  up  to 
London,  and  I  perceived  a  black 
substance,  which  with  my  probe 
I  took  hold  of,  and  drew  out  a 
long  black  thorn.  The  ulcer  soon 
healed.  On  my  questioning  him 
he  said  he  recollected,  a  year  and 
a  half  before,  while  getting  over 
a  hedge,  a  thorn  got  into  the  calf 
of  his  leg.  These  extraneous 
bodies  travel  in  a  very  odd  way. 
A  surgeon,  in  using  a  catheter, 
let  it  slip  into  the  bladder ;  an 
abscess  in  the  hip  formed,  and  a 
black,  rustylike  metallic  sub- 
stance presented  itself;   it  was 
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the  catheter,  and  this  took  place 
a  considerable  time  after  the  oc- 
currence. I  now  speak  of  ulcer- 
ation, which  may  be  the  result  of 
weakness  or  undue  action.  Mr. 
Hunter  fixed  his  mind  a  good  deal 
on  an  anecdote  which  a  man,  not 
a  medical  man,  reported.  I 
mean  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Anson's 
voyage.  In  passing  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  they  were 
short  of  provisions,  and  sickness 
and  scurvy  attacked  most  of  the 
Crew.  The  narrative  says,  that 
in  those  who  had  broken  bones, 
the  bones  became  disunited,  by 
the  absorption  of  callus,  and  sores 
which  had  healed,  to  all  appear- 
ance soundly,  broke  out  again  ; 
which  shows  that  newformed  parts 
are  not  endowed  with  so  much 
life  as  the  original  compages  of 
the  body.  The  story,  by  many 
common  readers,  was  looked  on 
to  partake  rather  of  the  marvel- 
lous ;  but  it  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  phenomena  observed 
in  disease,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  this  man  reported  any- 
thing but  what  was  true  ;  he  was 
not  a  medical  man,  and  had  no 
new  or  favorite  theory  to  support. 
Ulcers  heal  by  granulation,  and 
the  process  of  granulation  is  tar- 
dy, as  newly  formed  parts  have 
less  energy  of  life.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  skinning,  the  vessels  shoot 
horizontally.  Mr.  Hunter  called 
it  skinning;  some  call  it  cicatriz- 
ation— now  this  is  not  a  good  term, 
for  the  word  cicatrix  means  a  scar. 
Does  the  rete  mucosum  become 
reproduced  ?  Some  think  not, 
for  in  the  ulcers  of  Africans,  the 
new  formed  skin  covering  sores 
is  white  ;  no  part  of  the  body  is 
ever  completely  reproduced. 
Say  that  there  was  a  circular  ul- 
cer, three  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  skin  puckers  in  healing,  draw- 


ing it  up  like  the  mouth  of  a 
purse,  and  giving  it  a  very  un- 
sightly appearance  ;  I  say  it 
puckers  it  up,  this  happens  in 
circular  sores.  Prosecutions  have 
been  instituted  against  surgeons, 
for  supposed  malpractice;  a  child, 
for  instance,  has  become  burnt  in 
the  neck  and  face,  and  the  chin 
and  collar  bone  come  in  contact. 
The  surgeon  takes  his  fee,  makes 
his  bow,  and  if  he  did  not  apprise 
the  parties  of  what  would  proba- 
bly happen,  he  deserves,  I  say, 
to  be  prosecuted  ;  another  sur- 
geon is  called  in,  and  he  says? 
"  0!  I'll  soon  set  this  to  rights,'5 
so  he  cuts  it,  and  lets  it  loose, 
but  in  a  short  time  the  same  con- 
traction happens  again. 

Mr.  Earle  in  several  cases  cut 
away  the  cicatrix  and  made  an 
elliptical  ulcer,  and  there  was  no 
contraction.  Mr.  James,  of  Ex- 
eter, followed  up  this  practice, 
and  put  a  collar  on.  I  was  at 
Exeter  this  last  autumn,  and  saw 
a  patient  at  the  county  hospital 
with  one  of  these  collars  on. 

Children,  as  you  know,  are 
sometimes  born  webfooted,  and 
also  webfingered — and  great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  to  prevent  this 
puckering,  when  operations  are 
performed  in  such  cases. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  tongue 
joins  in  this  manner — a  person 
may  have  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and 
may  bite  his  tongue  two  thirds 
through.  Now,  what  would  you 
do?  Would  you  sew  it  up?  No, 
certainly  not,  it  would  be  absurd. 
Monsieur  Louis  made  a  little  bag 
for  the  tongue — he  had  a  horror 
of  sutures — the  patient  should  be 
enjoined  to  keep  quiet,  and  if  his 
tongue  is  not  an  unruly  one,  this 
will  be  attended  to.  I  have  told 
you  of  the  filling  up  of  an  ulcer, 
which  is  a  very  compound  dis- 
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ease  : — when  the  granulations  are 
carried  on  healthily,  they  are 
small  and  of  a  conical  shape,  and 
red.  I  remember  when  I  was 
young,  the  patients  were  always 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position — if 
you  let  the  limb  hang  down  the 
granulations  become  purple,  they 
have  neither  the  healthy  color, 
nor  the  life  of  the  other  granula- 
tions, differently  treated.  Now 
the  deviations  in  ulcers  from  a 
healthy  state  are  various,  some- 
times they  discharge  merely  sa- 
nies, often  ichor,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  an  acrid  ichor  oozes  from 
the  sore.  You  are  often  obliged 
to  use  an  ointment  to  defend  the 
irritable  and  tender  skin  from  the 
action  of  the  ichor;  you  generally 
judge  of  the  morbid  state  of  the 
ulcer  by  the  discharge. 

The  most  scientific  work  on 
ulcers  I  know  is  that  of  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home.  I  refer  you  to  his 
book  on  the  subject,  for  really  I 
have  no  adequate  powers  of  de- 
scription ;  if  one  were  to  describe 
an  ulcer  that  seems  simply  weak, 
one  would  say  that  it  had  a  pallid 
aspect ;  that  the  process  of  gra- 
nulation went  on  slowly,  and  that 
the  granulations  should  be  flat, 
and  not  pointed.  There  seems 
much  less  vigor  in  ulcers  the  fur- 
ther they  are  removed  from  the 
source  of  life,  I  mean  the  heart — 
if,  ibr  instance,  a  man  had  two 
ulcers,  one  above  the  knee,  and 
one  above  the  ankle,  that  above 
the  knee  would  get  well  first. 
Sir  Everard  Home  speaks  of  ir- 
ritable ulcers  ;  that  in  this  kind 
there  is  surrounding  inflammation, 
that  there  is  great  sensitivity  of 
the  surface;  it  is  ulceration  going 
on  which  produces  this  surround- 
ing inflammation  ;  and  it  is  of  un- 
equal depths.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  ulcer  ?     0  !  to  sooth 


the  irritability,  and  if  you  ask  me 
what  is  the  best  application,  I 
should  say  a  watery  solution  of 
opium,  and  apply  it  warm  ;  for 
irritable  parts  do  not  bear  cold 
applications.  An  irritable  tooth, 
for  instance,  tortures  one  most 
horribly,  if  cold  water  be  applied, 
but  not  so  with  warm  water. 
This  is  the  way  irritable  sores 
ought  to  be  treated  ;  by  soothing, 
endeavoring  to  produce  tone  and 
tranquillity,  as  I  am  accustomed 
to  express  it-  I  now  lay  down  a 
principle  which  I  would  have  you 
regulate  your  conduct  by  in  treat- 
ing these  sores ;  I  may  instance 
what  happens  in  irritable  ophthal- 
mia, you  first  sooth  the  eye  with 
tepid  water,  and  then  you  use  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc — • 
0!  the  patient  winces,  and  dashes 
down  the  cup,  and  swears  he  will 
not  touch  it  any  more — he  washes 
it  again,  and  it  smarts  it  is  true, 
but  not  so  much,  and  he  bears  it 
tolerably  on  the  third  application. 
You  diminish  morbid  sensibility 
the  same  way  as  you  do  natural 
sensibility.  This  is  the  proper 
surgery  of  susceptible  and  morbid 
surfaces  in  general.  Now  this 
requires  a  reference  to  principle 
to  do  it  properly  ;  and  when  a 
surgeon  has  once  got  an  ulcer  to 
bear  stimulants,  I  may  say  he  has 
got  the  whip  hand  of  that  sore. 
Sir  Everard  Home  next  describes 
an  indolent  sore  ;  he,  in  short,  de- 
scribes the  common  ulcerated  leg 
admitted  into  our  hospitals.  In 
fact,  weakness  is  the  character- 
istic of  an  ulcer  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  The  irritable 
ulcers  are  to  be  soothed,  the  in- 
dolent are  to  be  stimulated  ;  an 
irritable  ulcer  will  become  indo- 
lent, and  an  indolent  one  irritable, 
I  recollect  the  time  when  plaster 
of  Paris  was  applied  to  sores,  and 
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it  is  astonishing  how  well  it  suc- 
ceeded with  indolent  ulcers  ;  but 
sometimes   it  was   applied  to  an 
irritable   one,  and   then  the  pain 
was   excessive.     After    all,   no- 
thing can  inform  a  surgeon  how  he 
is  to  treat  these  sores  but  expe- 
rience— it  is  tact ;  he  has  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  them,  that  he 
says    at   first   sight,  I  know  what 
will  do  for  this  or  that  description 
of  sore.     I    perceive  this,    that 
the  morbid   peculiarities  are  but 
the  offspring  of  general  indisposi- 
tion from  irritability  in  the  system 
at   large.      The    most   effectual 
way  of  relieving  the  morbid  state 
of  the  ulcer   is  by  tranquilizing 
the  general  health;  they  are  more 
likely   to    get  well   by   medical 
treatment.     I  say  there  is  some- 
thing  empirical    in   the  manage- 
ment of  ulcers  ;   the  applications 
are  so  various   to  sores.     I  have 
often  said  give  me  the  u  Materia 
Medica,"   and   you  can  scarcely 
show  me   a   substance  which  has 
not  some  time   or  other  been  ap- 
plied to   sores.     The   discharges 
from  sores  are  also  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the   state  of  health.     The 
bad   quality   of  these  discharges 
may  be   corrected  by  the  differ- 
ent acids  in  water  ;   Nitric  Jlcid, 
JWuriatic  Acid,  Verjuice  and   wa- 
ter ^  c^c.   0!  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  sores  have  this  tenden- 
cy  corrected  by    acids.      Acids 
should  be  used   very    weak,  in  a 
high    state    of  dilution.     If  you 
sublime   cinnabar,  what   do   you 
convert   it    into  ?     Volatile    sul- 
phuric   acid  gas,  and    an  oxyd  of 
quicksilver.     Sores     have    been 
fumigated  with  the  carbonic  acid 
gas.     The     fermenting    poultice 
with  yeast  is   of  this  description  ; 
and  charcoal  fresh  powdered  has 
been  sprinkled  over  sores.     It  is 
astonishing    what    great    power 


there  is  in  charcoal  to  correct 
putrefaction.  I  once  saw  the 
wonderful  effects  of  charcoal  in 
this  way.  Some  leeches  had  died 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  the  wa- 
ter stunk  most  horribly  ;  some 
powdered  charcoal  was  put  in  the 
bottle,  and  allowed  to  subside  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  water  be- 
came perfectly  sweet.  I  may 
mention  also  fresh  vegetable 
juices  ;  these  seem  to  operate  on 
the  discharges  of  sores.  Carrots 
and  turnips  are  of  this  quality.  I 
have  an  aversion  to  scraping  car- 
rots and  applying  them  to  sores. 
I  would  express  their  juice  and 
mix  it  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Balsams  are  applied  with  good 
effect  to  some  sores. — These  bal- 
sams seem  to  act  on  sores  like 
cordials  to  the  stomach.  Bal- 
guire,  who  wrote  on  amputations, 
ordered  balsams.  The  balsam  of 
Peru  is  used,  but  this  balsam  acts 
in  certain  cases  as  a  stimulant. 
This  is  a  branch  of  surgery  I 
would  have  you  by  no  means  to 
slight ;  but  study  to  the  utmost  of 
your  ability,  and  if  you  can  get  a 
dressing  that  suits  the  taste  of  a 
sore,  0,  use  it  !  But  there  is 
something  empirical  in  this  prac- 
tice, and  all  surgeons  know  this. 
A  round  of  applications  has  been 
tried,  and  the  last  pitched  on, 
has,  perhaps,  agreed  with  it. — 
Tar  is  a  good  application.  I  re- 
member once  the  case  of  a  sore 
which  nothing  would  cure,  and 
the  tar  ointment  agreed,  and 
seemed  to  act  like  magic.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  medical 
man  in  this  town,  who  gained 
great  reputation  by  recommend- 
ing and  using  a  flannel  roller. — 
Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Baynton, 
of  Bristol,  who  improved  on  this 
practice,  and  ordered  a  many- 
tailed  bandage  of  sticking  plaster- 
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Mr.  Baynton  did  not  seem  to  un-  sore  like  arsenic  ;   but  it  must  be 

derstand   his    own  practice  in  its  used  cautiously.     I  once  dressed 

full   extent.     He    supposed   the  an  irritable  sore  with  Belladonna^ 

ulcer  got  well  by  approximating  and  next  day  my  patient  told  me 

Its  edges,  similar  to  what  is  adopt-  how   tranquil   the  sore  had  been, 

ed  in  simple  wounds.     It  acts  by  and  1  was  going  to  dress  it  again  ; 

compressing  gently  the   sore,  and  but  he  said,  "  yesterday  a  curious 

keeping  down  the  afflux  of  fluids  thing  happened,  about  an  hour  af- 

to   it   when   the  skin   is  tender,  ter  you  dressed  it,  I  was  blind  for 

The  plaster  often  irritates  it,  and  a  time  ;"   so  I  thought  it  best  not 

then   it   will  be  requisite  to  use  to  apply   that  again.     I   mention 

some  fine  linen  over  the  sore.     It  this,  that  you  may  be  cautious  in 

is    morbid     peculiarities    which  the  selection   of  what  you  apply 

keep  up  the  actions  of  these  irri-  to  sores. 

table  sores.  A  poor  wretch  When  varicose  veins  are  in  the 
showed  me  a  leg  with  two  or  neighborhood  of  ulcers,  I  should 
three  sinuous,  bad,  foul  sores,  prefer  a  bandage  or  laced  stock- 
He  thought  the  bone  was  diseas-  ing  to  dividing  them.  I  think  it  a 
ed  ;  but  I  found,  on  examination,  bad  practice  so  to  divide  them, 
that  the  bone  was  not  diseased.  Mr.  Brodie  used  to  divide  the 
Sometime  after,  an  abscess  form-  branches  of  these  veins,  but  the 
ed  in  the  tibia.  The  sores  were  practice  is  now  pretty  well  ex- 
in  the  course  of  the  fibula.  The  ploded;  in  fact,  it  has  had  its  day, 
abscess  broke  and  reduced  him  ;  and  may  hereafter  be  revived 
he  being  much  reduced  before,  again.  I  take  it,  there  is  no  very 
They  were  unhealthy  abscesses,  efficient  good  to  be  done  by  this 
degenerating  into  sinuses.  I  wish-  practice  generally, 
edtoget  him  out  of  the  bad  air  of  Now,  sores  are  divided,  in  sur- 
London.  I  resolved  to  put  on  gical  books,  into  sloughing  sores, 
Baynton's  bandage,  and  a  calico  sinuous  sores,  bleeding  sores,  &c. 
roller  over  it,  directing  him  to  Mr.  Hunter  was  led  to  adopt  a 
wet  it  with  tepid  water.  I  call-  practice,  in  sores  attended  with 
ed  on  him  the  next  day,  and  he  hemorrhage,  which  seemed  to  the 
said  his  leg  had  given  him  no  pain  profession  an  absurdity.  He  ap- 
from  the  time  I  had  dressed  it  till  plied  stimulants,  and  the  practice 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  dis-  was  very  proper  ;  for  a  stimulant 
covered  the  cause.  Matter  had  will  prevent  hemorrhage,  where 
collected  in  one  of  the  sinuses.  I  hemorrhage  is  occasioned  by  lax- 
cut  a  little  hole  opposite  and  let  ity  of  vessels.  There  is  a  par- 
out  the  matter.  I  sent  him  out  tial  sloughing  occurs  in  some 
of  town,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  re-  sores,  called  hospital  gangrene  ; 
turned,  and  was  serving  in  his  own  but  this  is  a  sore  I  shall  have  oc- 
shop.  Sores  are  the  most  active-  casion  to  speak  of  hereafter, 
ly  absorbing  surfaces  we  know,  The  breaking  out  of  hospital  gan- 
and  you   should   be  careful  how  grene  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

you  dress  them,  that  the  dressing  

contains  nothing  which,  if  imbibed,  new  method  of   percussion  of 

will   prove   injurious.     There   is  the  thorax. 

no  application  which  so  complete-  Mr.  Piorry  read  a  memoir  to 

ly  revolutionizes  the   actions  of  a  the  Academy,  on  this  new  me- 
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thod.  It  consists  in  striking  on  a  this  public  suspension  of  fheir  la- 
small  circular  plate,  one  line  in  bors,  the  noble  portico  of  this  fair 
thickness,  made  of  the  pine  used  temple  of  Hygeia  is  disfigured 
by  musical  instrument  makers,  with  crucifixes,  wax  candles,, 
and  supported  by  a  bent  handle,  painted  images,  and  such  dis- 
By  this  means,  a  stronger  sound  graceful  trumpery. 
is  obtained,  the  differences  of  The  medical  students  of  Paris 
which  may  be  perceived  even  have  long  been  distinguished  as  a 
through  the  clothes.  We  may  body  for  their  liberal  opinions  in 
also  strike  harder,  and  with  a  politics  and  religion  ;  they  form  a 
more  sonorous  substance  than  the  little  republic  in  the  very  heart 
fingers,  &c. — Arch.  Gen.  of  the  capital,  which  has  long  been 

looked  on  with   the  greatest  ma- 

the  French  schools.  levolence   by  Erassinous  and  his 

The   Influence    of  the  Jesuits  on    colleagues.     Supposing  that  their 
Medical  Education.  opinions   derived    strength    from 

The    influence  of  "  The  Con-    their  frequent  opportunities  of  as- 
gregation"  on  the  political  institu-    sembling  together,  and  from  their 
tions  of  France  has  been  long  since    communications  with  the  students 
discovered  and  perseveringly  pro-    of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  a  proposi- 
tested  against  by  the  liberal  press    tion    was     introduced    into    the 
of    that    country,  unfortunately,    Chambre  des  Deputes,  during  the 
hitherto  with  little  effect  ;  but  it    past  year,  for   the   establishment 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ef-    of  a  certain  number  of  secondary 
forts   of  the   Jesuits   have  been    schools  in  the  Provinces,  for  the 
confined   to   the  cabinet  and  the    purpose  not  only  of  preventing  the 
church,  or  that  they   prop  up  ab-    great  annual  accumulation  of  stu- 
solute  monarchy    and  ecclesiasti-    dents  in  Paris,  but  that  by  being 
cal  infallibility  from  mere  love  of   scattered  over  the   country   they 
gain.     It  is  done  rather  from  an    might  be  brought  more  within  the 
inherent  love  of  power,  a  propen-    observance   and   dominion   of  the 
sity  which  has  distinguished  their    priests.     How   the   priests  influ- 
operations  in  all  ages.     They  are    ence   the  local   authorities  from 
perfectly  aware  that,  in  order  to    the   highest   to   the   lowest,  has 
retain   the   influence    they    now    been   very    ably   exposed   in  the 
hold,  the   education  of  the  rising    Constitutionnel,  and    other   daily 
generation  must  be  brought  with-   journals,  but   which   it  would  be 
in  their   grasp,  and   of  no  branch    too  great  a  digression  to  recapitu- 
of  instruction  are  they  more  jeal-    late  here.     This  scheme  was  ren- 
ous   than    of    medicine.     Within    dered   abortive  by   some   of  the 
the  last  two  years  more  especial-    Deputies  reminding  the  Minister 
ly,  great   efforts  have  been  made    for  Education,  that  the  Museums 
to  bring   the  medical    students  of    at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the 
Paris  under  something  like  spirit-    Libraries  of  the  Metropolis,  col- 
ual    subordination  :    the   Ecole  de    lected   at   an  immense  expense, 
JJHedecine  is  closed,  on  an  average,    would    exist  to   no  purpose  if  the 
two  days  in  the  week,  on  account    youths  destined  to  practise  medi- 
of  its  being  the  fete  of  this  or  that    cine  were   educated  in  the  coun- 
Saint ;   and  lest  the  impious  stu-    try  ;   that  such  students  must  be 
dents   should  forget  the  cause  of  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  ig~ 
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norance,  and  that  for  that  igno- 
rance the  public  would  ulti- 
mately suffer. 

Finding  that  they  could  not 
cram  their  superstitions  down  the 
throats  of  the  students,  under  the 
name  of  religion,  by  sticking  cru- 
cifixes and  images  in  the  very  en- 
trances to  the  class  rooms,  and 
that  the  plan  for  keeping  the  stu- 
dents away  from  the  capital  had 
been  frustrated,  they  set  to  work 
afresh,  and  endeavored  to  admit 
no  men  to  the  professorships  who 
were  not  rigid  apostolicals,  no 
matter  what  were  their  profes- 
sional merits  or  experience.  Men 
of  talent  were  shut  out,  and  the 
men  of  the  faith  were  let  in,  un- 
der the  plea  of  their  being  ct  pa- 
cifically minded,"  "  well  disposed 
to  church  and  state,"  and  so  forth, 
and  these  are  become  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  chairs  of  scien- 
tific institutions.     That  these  are 

<. 

not  mere  speculations,  but  cor- 
rect delineations  of  the  existing 
influence  of  the  priestcraft  over 
science,  may  be  proved  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  late  expulsion  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute from  certain  small  sinecures, 
which  they  held  under  the  govern- 
ment, for  daring  to  express,  in  a 
public  meeting  of  their  body,  their 
disapprobation  of  the  proposed 
law  for  gagging  the  press  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  even  Cuvier,  who 
has  long  been  a  thick  and  thin 
friend  of  the  court,  has  denounced 
in  the  strongest  language  to  his 
acquaintance  ;  and  indeed  it  is  ea- 
sy to  see  that  he  is  disgusted  with 
such  Jesuitical  principles. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  held 
its  annual  meeting  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes  of  the  Ecole 
Pratique  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  but,  strange  to  say,  with- 
out  any   sort  of  ceremony  or  so- 


lemnity ;  it  was  a  sort  of  u  hole 
and  corner"  affair,  or,  as  the 
French  say,  "  a  huisclos."  This 
happened,  as  the  on  dit  goes,  be- 
cause the  authorities  were  afraid 
of  some  tumultuous  conduct 
among  the  students  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  real  cause,  if  it  were  they 
might  have  had  a  party  of  gens 
d'arms  at  hand  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  theatre  into  the  street,  and 
having  got  them  into  the  street, 
might  have  chased  them  away  like 
wild  beasts,  with  the  cavalry,  as 
they  did  on  the  day  of  the  rejection 
of  the  celebrated  Droits  d'Ainesse. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  au- 
thorities take  every  opportunity 
imaginable  of  preventing  the  stu- 
dents from  assembling  and  talking 
together  ;  and  rather  than  attach 
any  importance  to  the  distribution 
of  annual  prizes,  by  ushering  hi 
that  distribution  with  any  civic 
pomp,  they  would  sacrifice  all 
the  eclat  which  the  Faculte 
formerly  derived  from  this  anni- 
versary, and  stifle  all  that  spirit 
of  emulation  which  once  operated 
so  beneficially  on  the  industry  of 
the  pupils.  This  is  not  all  ;  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently written  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  announce  that  it  is 
about  to  undergo  some  important 
modifications.  It  is  rumored, 
that  one  of  these  changes  will  be 
to  diminish  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  moreover,  that  it 
will  be  well  if  this  diminution  be 
allowed  to  take  place  gradually 
by  the  hand  of  death;  thus  holding 
out  a  sort  of  threat,  or  suspending 
a  sword  by  a  hair  over  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society,  giving  them 
warning  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
fate  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  said  also,  that  the 
three  sections  of  the  Academy 
will  be  suppressed,  and  one  of  the 
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reasons  assigned  is,  that  there  are  cure  the  vacant  chair,  if  the  Je~ 

continual   squabbles   at  the  Sec-  suit   influence   should  be  exerted 

tion  of  Surgery.     The  main  rea-  for  another,  for  example,  for   old 

son,  however,  is  this  :    M.  Pari-  Kergaradee,  who    goes   croaking 

set,  who  is  the  perpetual  Secre-  about  the  wards,  spouting  indifler- 

tary,  and  who  spends  more  time  ent  Latin,  and  sticking  closely  to 

in  the  bureau  of  the  Minister  than  the      "  medicine      expectante." 

in   the   business  of  the  Academy,  Chomel  is   the  man  who  ought  to 

wishes  to  get  more  power  into  his  be  chosen. 

own  hands,  and  thinks  that  by  ef-  Then,  again,  there  are  Majen- 
fecting  this  he  could  do  wonders,  die,  Recamier,  and  Pariset,  con- 
The  Academy  has  now  been  es-  tending  for  the  vacant  professor- 
tablished  six  years,  but  not  one  ship  in  the  College  de  France, 
volume  of  transactions  has  made  Pariset  has  already  given  out  that 
its  appearance,  and  probably  ne-  he  is  to  be  the  Professor,  through 
ver  will  so  long  as  M.  Pariset  is  the  sole  interest  of  M.  de  Corbi- 
at  its  head.  What,  indeed,  can  ere,  for  he  has  not  a  single  vote 
be  expected  from  the  Academy  at  the  College.  Majendie  has 
under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  the  votes  of  the  College  and  of 
spends  his  time  in  getting  up  long  the  Institute  in  his  favor;  but  Re- 
moral  disputations,  and  laying  camier  will  be  presented  by  the 
plots  for  curtailing  all  liberty  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
discussion,  instead  of  studying  to  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
advance  the  interests  of  science  ?  and  no  doubt  will  have  the  Pro- 
but  if  he   were  replaced  by  such  fessorship. 

a  person  as  Adelon,  or  Dumeril,        Thus  it  is  that  the  elections  are 

or  Orfila,  it   would   soon  be  seen  conducted  at  present  ;   and   from 

whether   the   fault  lay  in  the  or-  beginning  to  end   the  influence  of 

ganization   of  the  Academy  or  in  the   church  party  may  be  recog- 

its  officers.  nized.     The  thing  is  becoming  so 

By  the  death  of  Laennec  a  va-  glaring,  that  the  medical  journals 

cancy   has   been   created  in  the  venture  now  and  then  to  mumble 

Faculty,  which  must  be  filled  up  out   an   indistinct  complaint,  but 

from  the  Agreges,  and  three  per-  they   dare   not   say   much.     We 

sons,  Chomel,  Guersant,  and  Rul-  may  select  the  following  passage 

lier   have   presented  themselves  as  being  one  in  which  the  opinion 

as    candidates.     From   what  we  of  the  writer   is  as   clearly  given 

have  observed  at  the  Charite  and  on   this   subject  as  could  be  haz- 

the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  we  think  arded  : — u  Esperons  que  nous  ne 

that  Chomel  is  the  man  most  fit-  verrons  plus   le  zele  refroidi   par 

ted  to  take  the  place  of  Laennec.  les    succes  immerites    d'hommes 

He  has  been  engaged   actively  in  tout  a  fait  etrangers  a  la  science, 

professional    pursuits  for  twenty  et  qui  doivent  leur  elevation  qu'a 

years  ;   his  tact  in  the  investiga-  la  faveur  du  pouvoir." 
tion  of  disease,  and  his  accurate        At  the  distribution  of  the  prizes 

habits  of  observation,  must  be  ac-  at  the  Faculte,  Cruveilhier,  who 

knowledged  by  all  who  have  had  is  the  Secretary,  delivered  a  very 

an  opportunity  of  attending  his  cli-  animated  address,  and  though  in- 

nical  prelections;  but  these  qual-  troduced   to   the  professorship  of 

ifications  are   not  sufficient  to  se-  anatomy  through    the  Jesuitical 
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party,  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing his  hope,  and  more  is  seldom 
done,  u  that  the  moment  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  periods  al- 
lotted for  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  would  reassume  all  their 
interest  ;  when  these  rewards  of 
so  much  labor  would  reacquire 
that  fame,  which,  through  the 
publicity  of  their  adjudications, 
they  once  possessed  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  students." 

Cases  might  be  multiplied,  al- 
most to  infinity,  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  court  and  party  intrigue 
to  keep  down  and  misrepresent 
men  of  acknowledged  talent.  For 
the  present  we  must  conclude  by 
mentioning  the  case  of  Blainville. 
Who  that  has  heard  Blainville 
lecture  on  his  favorite  subject, 
comparative  anatomy,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne — who  that  has  seen  his  zeal 
for  the  science,  and  witnessed  the 
abundant  proofs  which  he  affords 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  the  developement 
of  the  various  gradations  of  organ- 
ization— who,  we  would  ask,  that 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
him  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic, does  not  feel  his  blood  boil 
with  resentment  against  those 
who  would  consign  such  a  man  to 
the  receipt  of  a  few  hundred 
francs  per  annum,  or,  in  other 
words,  turn  him  adrift  to  shift  for 
himself,  to  gratify  the  revengeful 
feelings  of  a  few  men  in  power 
who  have  felt  their  pride  wound- 
ed by  his  exposure  of  their  igno- 
rance ?  yet  such  is  the  fact.  In 
short,  an  independent  medical 
press  is  wanted  to  expose  the 
tricks  and  the  tyranny  of  men  in 
office,  and  to  protect  those  who 
have  no  other  misfortune  than 
that  of  being  unconnected  with 
hereditary  or  courtly  patronage. 
There  is  no  Lancet  in  Paris. 

Lancet. 


From  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal, 
CASE     OF     SCIRRHOUS     AFFECTION 

OF  THE  BRAIN. 
BY   R.   WaDE. 

The  patient,  aged  58,  was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis  of  the  right 
side,  which  in  three  or  four  weeks 
yielded  to  active  depletion.  On 
resuming  his  former  habits  of  in- 
temperance a  second  attack  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days.  After  in 
vain  having  recourse  to  depletion 
and  mercury,  he  died.  On  exa- 
mination an  exostosis  was  disco- 
vered on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  os  frontis,  pressing  on  the  du- 
ra mater  so  as  to  destroy  its  con- 
tinuity and  occasion  a  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  brain.  No 
traces  of  inflammation  were  ob- 
served here.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  lobus  cerebri,  a  hard  mass 
was  discovered,  of  a  light  brown 
color,  which  was  readily  separat- 
ed, and  when  divided  closely  re- 
sembled the  medullary  sarcoma 
of  Abernethy  ;  the  tumor  chiefly 
consisted  of  striae,  of  a  yellowish 
white  color,  and  nearly  of  the 
density  of  cartilage,  whilst  the 
remainder  had  a  dark  gray  aspect 
and  was  of  a  softer  texture. 


Mr.  G.  Bell  presents,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal, 
an  excellent  practical  paper  on 
Wounded  Nerves  and  their  Treat- 
ment. After  some  preliminary 
observations,  he  proceeds  to  nar- 
rate the  history  of  a  young  wo- 
man who  had  been  bled  ten  days 
before  in  the  median  cephalic  vein 
of  the  right  arm.  When  he  saw 
her,  the  forearm  was  bent  to  an 
acute  angle  with  the  arm,  and 
the  fingers  firmly  contracted. 
Every  attempt  at  extension 
caused  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  The  incision  in  the  vein 
had  united,  but  a  gentle  pressure 
occasioned  great  uneasiness.  The 
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pain  extended  downwards  to  the 
lingers  and  upwards  along  the  in- 
side of  the  arm  to  the  axilla,  cla- 
vicle, pectoral  muscle,  and  short 
ribs.  When  exacerbations  of  pain 
recurred,  she  was  seized  with 
startings,  tremors,  subsultus,  &c, 
attended  with  febrile  symptoms. 
Every  remediate  measure  had 
been  previously  in  vain  resorted 
to,  and  tetanus  was  apprehended, 
if  speedy  relief  was  not  obtained. 
An  incision  three  inches  in  length 
was  made  over  the  vein,  which 
being  displayed,  was  tied  with  two 
ligatures  at  one  and  a  half  inches 
from  each  other,  and  equidistant 
from  the  wound  in  the  vein.  The 
portion  of  the  vein  thus  enclosed, 
was  divided,  which  caused  instant 
relief,  allowing  the  freest  motions 
to  the  wrist  and  elbowjoints.  Con- 
sidering it  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  case  any  further,  we  may  add 
she  recovered  perfectly.  Seve- 
ral other  cases  are  detailed  in  il- 
lustration of  this  method  of  cure. 

Med.  Rec. 


DIGITALIS    AS    A    REMEDY    IN 
PHTHISIS. 

Dr.  Neumann,  of  Berlin,  having 
employed  digitalis  in  a  variety  of 
pulmonary  affections,  states  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
it  is  useless  in  tuberculous  con- 
sumption, in  abscesses  following 
active  hemoptysis,  or  in  local 
phlegmorrhagies  of  the  lungs;  but 
it  is  almost  uniformly  successful 
in  those  chronic  catarrhs  depend- 
ent on  a  state  of  erithism  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  bronchise. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  some- 
times designated  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, pulmonic  catarrh  and  gallop- 
ing consumption.  In  its  exhibi- 
tion he  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions provided  the  diagnosis  be 
accurately  marked. 


1 .  The  patient  must  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  stimulant  action 
of  the  remedy,  this  is  often  not 
the  case.  We  may  be  sure  the 
digitalis  will  not  produce  its  ef- 
fect where  the  pulse  of  the  pa- 
tient remains  uniform  and  frequent 
after  he  has  taken  it  for  several 
days.  It  does  not  suit  such  per- 
sons. 

2.  The  medicine  ought  to  be 
administered  in  a  proper  manner. 
To  be  good,  the  leaves  even  in 
the  dried  state,  should  be  per- 
fectly green,  and  free  from  any 
brown  spots.  Two  ounces  of  the 
leaves  should  be  infused  in  six 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
patient  may  take  a  tablespoonful 
every  hour,  till  he  feels  nausea, 
or  a  sense  of  constriction  in  his 
throat,  or  flashing  of  the  eyes,  or 
irregular  pulse.  The  use  of  the 
foxglove  should  then  be  inter- 
rupted for  seven  or  eight  days,  in 
which  interval  the  full  action  of 
the  medicine  is  developed,  the 
pulse  remaining  irregular,  and 
the  mucous  secretion  diminishing 
gradually.  If  the  first  trial  does 
not  remove  it  entirely,  a  second 
course  may  be  commenced  after 
a  few  days. — Propagateur  des  Sci- 
ences Medicales,  Feb.  1826. 


CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Board  of  Aldermen,  May  18. 
Petition  of  John  C.  Warren,  and 
others,  praying  the  Board  to  re- 
fuse in  future  to  grant  special  li- 
censes for  the  sale  of  ardent  spi- 
rit on  the  Common,  on  Election 
Days,  the  4th  of  July,  and  other 
similar  occasions,  was  referred 
to  Aldermen  Welsh  and  Savage. 

Smallpox.  A  communication 
was  received  from  Dr.  Smith, 
resident  Physician  at  Rainsford 
Island,  stating  that  Nathaniel  Col- 
Jv,  of  Thomaston,  Me.  died   last 
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evening  of  smallpox.  He  was  a 
seaman  on  board  the  brig  Thomas 
&  William, Colly , master, from  Ire- 
land bound  to  NewYork,  with  70 
passengers.  She  put  into  Thom- 
aston,  and  arrived  at  quarantine 
15th  inst.  and  landed  her  passen- 
gers on  Rainsford  Island,  and  the 
sick  were  placed  in  the  hospital. 
All  who  were  subject  to  the 
smallpox  were  vaccinated. — One 
man  died  of  smallpox  before  her 
arrival.  Three  men  who  came 
in  said  vessel  remain  on  the  Island 
sick  with  the  smallpox.  The 
vessel  has  been  cleansed  and  sail- 
ed for  NewYork,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, except  Mr.  John  G.  Glea- 
son,  of  Thomaston,  who  came  up 
in  said  vessel  from  that  place, 
and  was  landed  on  Long  Island  in 
this  harbor  before  the  physician 
boarded  the  vessel.  Mr.  Glea- 
son  sickened  with  the  modified 
smallpox,  at  his  lodgings  in  this 
city  this  afternoon  and  was  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  Island  at 
his  own  request,  where  he  now 
remains. 


flee.  It  appears  that  he  has  been 
thus  afflicted  three  years,  and 
that  it  followed  a  severe  attack 
of  smallpox  ;  whether  any  prepa- 
ration of  mercury  was  exhibited 
to  the  child  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  we  cannot  learn. 

The  child  was  admitted  on  the 
1st  of  November;  consequently, 
at  the  date  of  this  report,  No- 
vember 23,  he  has  been  in  the 
hospital  nearly  a  month,  but  no- 
thing has  yet  been  done  for  the 
case. 

Mr.  Key,  we  hear,  is  "  think- 
ing about"  dividing  the  adhesions 
between  the  gums  and  teeth  ;  if 
the  atmospheric  influence  of  the 
hospital  shall  not  have  previously 
dissolved  them.* — Lancet. 

Thus  we  see,  as  has  before  been 
said,  that  without  Vaccination,  no 
one  can  be  certain  that  his  mouth 
will  not  be  sewed  up,  his  ear  become 
torpid,  his  eye  lose  its  vision, — that 
his  face  will  not  become  horribly 
scarred,  seamed  and  grooved, — and 
even  the  vital  principle  itself  be  ex- 
tinguished, by — Smallpox. 


CLOSURE  OF  THE  MOUTH,  FROM 
ADHESION  OF  THE  CHEEK  TO 
THE  GUMS. 

The  patient  in  this  case  is  a  boy 
seven  years  of  age.  The  inside 
of  the  right  cheek  has  become  so 
firmly  adherent  to  the  upper  and 
lower  gums,  that  the  mouth  is 
closed,  and  the  motion  of  the  jaw 
rendered  very  slight,— a  little 
lateral  or  gridding  motion  only  is 
allowed.  The  only  method  by 
which  the  patient  can  take  food, 
is  through  an  opening  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  one  of  tlie  inci- 
sor teeth;  and  it  is  truly  distress- 
ing to  witness  him  when  eating, 
cramming  the  food,  by  means  of 
his  fingers,  through  the  small  ori- 


PINS    IN    POULTRY. 

We  lately  republished  an  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  a  pin, 
gradually  making  its  way  through 
the  flesh  of  the  breast  of  a  little 
child,  but  which  was  by  many  dis- 
believed as  a  thing  impossible, 
though  some  accounted  for  it  as 
having  been  swallowed  in  the 
food.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
fact,  and  this  is  the   rational  way 


#  We  know  that  the  Hospital  air  shuts 
up  many  men's  mouths,  but  we  never 
heard  of  its  opening  any,  except  at  some 
of  the  dronish  and  Ion*  winded  lectures. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  the  experi- 
ment, to  send  the  boy  to  hear  a  lecture  ; 
it  would  be  invidious  to  say  where,-— 
Ed.  Lancet. 
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of  accounting  for  it  :  no  less  than 
three  instances  have  occurred  at 
my  own  table,  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  in  which  pins  were 
discovered  concealed  in  the  necks 
and  breasts  of  poultry,  which  had 
been  stuck  there  to  give  them  a 
smoother  appearance,  by  prevent- 
ing the  torn  skin  from  showing  it- 
self. The  public  are  therefore 
put  on  their  guard  against  this 
highly  reprehensible  practice. 

JV.  Y.  Eve.  Post 


Selected  from  the  American  Farmer. 

TO  MAKE  EXCELLENT  BREAD 

WITHOUT  YEAST. 

Scald  about  a  double  handful  of 
Indian  meal,  into  which  put  a  lit- 
tle salt,  and  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  make  it  rather  warmer 
than  new  milk;  then  stir  in  wheat 
flour,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  family 
pudding,  and  set  it  down  by  the 
lire  to  rise.  In  about  half  an 
hour,  it  generally  grows  thin;  you 
may  sprinkle  a  little  fresh  flour 
on  the  top,  and  mind  to  turn  the 
pot  round,  that  it  may  not  bake 
to  the  side  of  it.  In  three  or  four 
hours,  if  you  mind  the  above  di- 
rections, it  will  rise  and  ferment 
as  if  you  had  set  it  with  top  yeast; 
when  it  does,  make  it  up  in  a  soft 
dough — flour  a  pan,  put  in  your 
bread,  set  it  before  the  fire,  co- 
vered up,  turn  it  round  to  make 
it  equally  warm,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  it  will  be  light  enough  to 
bake.  It  suits  best  to  bake  at 
home  in  a  Dutch  oven,  as  it  should 
be  put  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  it 
is  light. 

BLACKBERRY    SYRUP. 

The  present  being  not  only  a 
seasonable  time  to  prepare  this 
valuable  medicine,  but  to  recom- 
mend its  usefulness,  particularly 
amongst  children  afflicted  with 
bowel  complaints — a  feeling  mo- 


ther  offers  the  following  recipe 
for  public  benefit. 

Take  the  fruit  before  it  is  very 
ripe,  extract  the  juice,  and  to 
each  quart  add  one  pound  of  white 
sugar,  skim  and  boil  it  about  half 
an  hour,  when  cool  enough  to  bot- 
tle add  a  small  teacupful  of  bran- 
dy. From  one  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  may  be  taken  frequent- 
ly, as  age  and  circumstances  may 
require. 

RECIPE    FOR  MAKING  LEATHER 
WATER  PROOF. 

Mix  together  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tallow,  3  ounces  of  com- 
mon turpentine,  one  ounce  of  shel- 
lack,  and  one  ounce  of  bees'  wax. 
Make  the  boots  or  shoes  perfectly 
dry,  this  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  warm,  and  rub  them  with  this 
mixture,  as  hot  as  possible,  and 
repeat  this  operation  every  other 
day,  for  at  least  four  times  suc- 
cessively. The  articles  thus  im- 
pregnated will  be  found  perfectly 
water  proof. 

Sermons  on  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance,delivered  by  the  Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey,  of  this  city,  on  the  late 
Public  Fast,  are  published  and 
for  sale  by  Bowles  and  Dearborn, 
Washington  Street,  at  25  cents. 
A  more  benevolent  and  useful  act, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  done  than  to 
distribute  these  discourses  through 
the  community. 


CAUTION. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against 
purchasing  Cordials  and  Drops  from 
those  hawkers  and  pedlars  who  con- 
stantly infest  our  houses  "  with  their 
nobody  knows  what,"  under  the  title 
of  Essences.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  witnessed  for  eight  days 
past  an  obstinate  and  dangerous  ca«e 
of  delirium,  arising  from  a  young  fe- 
male taking  a  quantity  of  essence, 
labeled.  uto   gain,  love  an.^  friend- 
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ship,"  from  a  man  who  calls  himself  and  enjoyment;  secondly,  that  the 
Dr.  Cobb,  who  told  her  if  she  drank  attainment  of  this  blessing  is  the  ba- 
it, it  would  only  animate  her,  with-  gig  of  aU  rational  and  prosperous 
out  producing  any  other  enect. 

Dover  Gazette,  education  ;    and  thirdly,  that  all  this 

is  very  practicable. 

BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  MAY  29,  1827.  This  extensive  field  of  labor,  when- 

'""•  ever  it  shall  be  duly  cultivated,  will 

ourselves  and  OUR  children.  ^\^  a  richer  abundance    of  good 

So  long  as  our  feelings  and  enjoy-  fruits  than  has  ever  yet  been  gath- 
ments  are  affected  by  heat,  cold,  at-  ered,  or  by  many,  even  thought  to 
mospheric  changes,  and  other  natu-  be  possible.  ,We  do  not  wish;  how- 
ral  causes,  to  whose  agency  we  are  ever,  to  be  enthusiastic  on  this  sub- 
constantly  exposed,  so  long  men  will  ject,  but  choose  rather  to  confine  our 
naturally  speculate  and  act  in  refer-  expectations  of  improvement  to  the 
ence  to  subjects  connected  with  demonstrations  of  actual  experiment, 
health  ;  and  their  efforts  to  secure  That  education,  generally  speaking, 
their  physical  wellbeing  will  be  more  has  at  no  time,  or  in  any  country, 
or  less  successful  in  proportion  to  been  what  it  is  now  known  it  might 
their  acquaintance  with  the  causes  be  rendered,  is  a  fact  which  no  in- 
of  disease,  and  with  the  means  of  telligent  individual  will  hesitate  to 
avoiding  these,  or  of  counteracting  admit,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
their  effects.  This  information  is  effects  produced  in  the  gymnastic 
not  only  valuable,  but  attainable,  and  schools  which  have  been  recently 
should  constitute  a  part  of  general  established  in  Europe.  These  insti- 
education.  Every  man,  in  ordinary  tutions  are  none  of  them  old,  and 
circumstances,  should  be  able  to  take  are  doubtless  susceptible  of  still  near- 
care  of  himself;  this  would  not  only  er  approaches  to  perfection.  They 
prevent  much  suffering,  but  much  have,  however,  already  accomplish- 
expense  and  loss  of  time  ;  many  in-  ed  so  much  more  than  any  other  in- 
terruptions of  business  and  pleasure,  stitutions  in  which  the  influence  of 
— of  noble  pursuits,  of  cheering  the  body  and  the  value  of  its  culti- 
hopes,  and  the  dearest  realities. —  vation  are  not  distinctly  recognized, 
Many  other  species  of  knowledge,  that  they  promise  more  for  the  ad- 
which  are  sought  with  ardor  and  vancement  of  society,  than  any  other 
perseverance,  are,  in  comparison  preceding  sources  of  improvement, 
with  this,  of  little  or  no  worth.  In  To  give  the  animal  mechanism  the 
pursuit,  they  confer  nothing  worth  estimation  it  deserves  in  the  compo- 
possessing,  and  lead  to  nothing  de-  sition  of  the  human  being  ;  to  point 
sirable  in  the  result.  out  and  facilitate  the  means  of  exer- 

To  succeed  in  this  enterprize,  it  cising  and  unfolding  its  various    or- 

is  only  requisite  that  men  should  feel  gans  and  properties,  and  of  preserv- 

the   conviction   that   a    weliformed,  ing  these  through  life  in  a  state  of 

sound,  and  vigorous  body,  lays  at  the  soundness,  vigor,  and   activity,  are 

foundation  of  every  earthly  privilege  now  beginning  to  receive  something" 
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of  that  primary  attention  to  which  a  better  knowledge   of  the   human 

they  can  never  cease  to  be  entitled,  being  shall  prevail,  and   the    means 

Whatever  known  causes  can  im-  of  making  him  happy  shall  be  dis- 

pair  or  destroy  the  health  of  the  in-  tinctly  perceived,  every  institutorand 

dividual,  or  of  the  community,  it  will  projector  while  locating  and  erecting 

be  one  object  of  this  paper  to  point  his  schoolhouse  and  college,  will  feel 

out,  and  to   make    known    the    me-  it  to  be  no  less  their  duty  and  mter- 

thods  of  avoiding,  lessening,  or  re-  est  to  provide  light  for  the  eye,  pure 

moving  them.     It  also  comes  within  air  for  the  lungs,  and  sufficient  space 

the  plan  of  the  editor  to  notice,  from  for  exercising   the  muscles,  nerves, 

time   to  time,  such  popular  errors,  and  senses,  than  they   will  to    pre- 

theoretical    and   practical,    in     the  pare  for  their  pupils — books,  forms, 

treatment  of  diseases,  as  are  inces-  benches,  apparatus  and   teachers, — 

santly  doing  much  mischief  in  society,  because  the  former  are  quite  as  ne- 

We  had  proceeded  thus  far  some  cessary  and  beneficial  as  the  latter, 
months  ago,  and  of  course  before  we  As  a  common  instance  of  the  absur- 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  ar-  dity  and  incongruity  which  still  pre- 
ticie  on  Physical  Education  in  the  vail  on  this  subject,  let  us  turn  our 
last  nuaiber  of  the  American  Journal  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Pub- 
of  Education.  This  article  is  wor-  lie  Latin  School  in  this  city.  The 
thy  of  the  subject  it  treats,  and  of  building  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
the  excellent  publication  in  which  it  crowded,  noisy,  and  busy  part  of  the 
appears.  We  do  not  renew  this  sub-  town,  where  every  foot  of  earth 
ject  today  because  it  will  bring  to  would  sell  for  three  dollars  or  more, 
our  readers  the  charm  of  novelty,  In  the  intervals  of  recess,  the  boy? 
without  which  so  many  fastidious  are  very  properly  forbidden  to  go 
readers  of  the  present  day  caunot  into  the  street,  where  the  passing 
consent  to  be  charmed  at  all,  but  multitude  are  not  disposed  to  be 
because  we  deem  it  important  to  turned  out  of  their  course  by  one  or 
keep  it  continually  before  the  pub-  two  hundred  of  capering  boys,  intent 
lie  till  our  legislators,  school  com-  only  on  their  own  amusement,  and 
mittees,  parents,  and  teachers,  shall  who  in  this  state  of  action  and  ex- 
unite  and  cooperate  in  head,  heart,  citement,  would  be  little  less  likely 
and  hand,  till  the  improvement  aim-  to  run  down  a  lady  than  a  pig  would 
ed  at  shall  be  fully  accomplished.  be  in  the  city  of  New  York.     If  they 

All  the  defects  in  the  management  go  into  the  yard,  which  is  exceed- 
of  children  and  youug  persons,  men-  ingly  narrow  and  restricted,  the  more 
tioned  in  the  article  of  the  Journal  quiet  and  orderly  are  subjected  to 
of  Education,  arise  from  causes  of  the  tricks  and  annoyances  of  their 
longstanding,  and  which  have  gained  more  turbulent  and  mischievous  com- 
strength  from  time  and  usage  ;  let  it  rades.  And  while  thus  cooped  up 
be  the  glory,  then,  of  the  present  during  the  periods  assigned  for  re- 
generation, to  detect,  expose  and  freshment  and  recreation,  they  are 
eradicate  them.     From  the  day  that  compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
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which,  from  the  proximity  of  nume- 
rous sources  of  impurity,  is  bad 
enough  to  sicken  the  stomach,  and 
to  turn  the  cheek  pale.  Hence  some 
boys,  instead  of  going  out  at  all,  re- 
main to  lounge  and  doze  on  their 
seats  till  they  are  again  summoned 
to  their  books.  We  have  seen  fine 
lads,  who  would  have  been  brisk 
and  cheerful,  under  fair  treatment, 
return  from  this  school  so  exhausted 
and  dispirited,  as  to  be  fit  for  no- 
thing but  the  sofa  or  couch.  And 
yet  we  boast  that  our  seats  of  jus- 
tice, our  halls  of  legislation,  our 
statesmen  and  professional  ranks  have 
been,  and  are  to  be  recruited,  from 
this  nursery,  as  if  it  were  right  or 
requisite  that  our  sons,  while  their 
minds  are  disciplined,  expanded  and 
strengthened  by  imbibing  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity  and  the  science  of 
our  own  period,  should  be  compell- 
ed to  neglect  their  organs  of  motion 
and  sense,  and  with  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  inhale  at  the  same  time 
mephitic  gases,  active  enough  to  im- 
pair their  health,  and  with  other 
causes  of  physical  degeneracy,  to 
undermine  their  constitutions  ! 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Pub- 
lic Latin  School  of  Boston  is  an  insti- 
tution of  which  we  have  cause  to  be 
proud,  or  rather  much  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  vigilance  and  fore- 
sight of  our  virtuous  ancestors,  its 
founders;  and  of  late  we  have  had 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  sustained  and 
carried  forward  their  benevolent 
wishes  and  designs, — excepting  al- 
ways the  cloud  of  physical  evils 
which  hangs  heavily  over  its  repu- 
tation, and  obscures  its  otherwise 
unspotted  lustre. 


One  of  Thompson's  disciples,  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  recently  prescrib- 
ed to  a  pulmonary  patient  the  inhal- 
ing of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  t 
This  was  only  a  foretaste  of  the 
'  burning  lake.'  The  patient  how- 
ever was  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death  by  his  friends. 


PAINTING  ON  GLASS. 

The  Count  de  Noe,  a  peer  of 
France,  and  a  great  lover  of  the 
arts,  professes,  not  to  have  discover- 
ed the  ancient  method  of  painting  on 
glass,  but  to  have  invented  a  new 
method  of  equal  value.  Four  pic- 
tures painted  by  him  on  glass  have 
been  lately  inserted  in  the  windows 
of  the  chapel  at  Luxembourg,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  are  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  great  piaise  by  the  Parisian 
critics.  In  conjunction  with  the  Count 
de  Chabrol,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
the  Count  de  Noe  has  established  a 
special  school  for  painting  on  glass, 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
most  skilful  French  painters. 


Medical  Essay,  no.  4,  Salus,  no. 
2,  &c.  are  received. 

DICTIONARY. 

Amenorrhea,  a  partial  or  total  ob- 
struction of  the  menstrual  secretion, 

Bronchia,  the  branches  or  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchos,  or  windpipe, 

Erethism,  increased  irritability 
and  sensibility. 

Exostosis,  a  morbid  enlargemeut 
of  a  bone. 

Ichor,  a  thin,  aqueous,  and  acrid 
discharge. 

Os  frontis,  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
head. 

Parietes,  the  walls,  coats  or  lining 
of  any  cavity,  or  vessel. 

Sarcoma,  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sanies,  a  bloody,  thin,  bad  dis- 
charge from  sores. 

Scirrhus,  a  hard  tumor,  commonly 
of  some  glandular  part, — indolent, 
not  readily  suppurating. 

Varicose  veins,  morbidly  enlarged 
veins, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN  BEATH'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 

TRUSSES. 

MR.  BEATH  invites  those  who  de- 
sire an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
dangerous  and  distressing1  disease  of  Rup- 
ture, to  call  at  his  office,  672,  Washing-ton 
Street,  where  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance,  to  adapt  his  trusses  to  the  particu- 
lar case  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  variety  of  trusses  made  by 
Mr.  Beath,  are  Patent  Elastic  Spring 
Trusses,  with  Spring  Pads  : — Trusses 
without  steel  springs ;  these  can  be  worn 
day  and  night.  Improved  Hinge  and  Pi- 
rot  Trusses,  Umbilical  Spring  Trusses, 
and  Trusses  with  Ball  and  Socket  Joints. 
Trusses  for  Prolapsus  JLni,  by  wearing 
which,  persons  troubled  with  a  descent 
of  the  rectum,  can  ride  on  horseback  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  B.  makes 
also  Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Uteri,  which 
have  answered  in  cases  where  pessaries 
have  failed.  Suspensary  Trusses,  Knee 
Caps,  and  Common  Trusses,  are  kept  al- 
ways on  hand,  charged  at. the  lowest 
prices.  Machines  for  remedying  deformi- 
ties, Artificial  Legs,  &c. 

Surgeons'  Instruments  and-Trusses  re- 
paired at  the  Manufactory. 

We  have  often  witnessed  Mr.  Beath's  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  personally  benefited  by 
his  ingenuity. — Ed.  Med.  Intel. 

I  HE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  sharppointed,  weekly 
London  publication. 

ADAMS'  PATENT,  SWELLED  BEAM 
BEDSTEAD. 

Made  at  422,  Washington  Si.  Boston. 

IT  has  neither  screw  nor  lacing,   and 
may  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  one 
minute.     It  gives  the  luxury  of  a  sacking 


as  tight  as  a  drumhead.  The  price  of 
this  bedstead  is  no  greater,  with  all  its 
improvements,  than  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some, oldfashioned  ones. — This  founda- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  repose, — this  illus- 
tration of  neatness,  taste  and  economy, 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
above.  April  24. 

DR.  HULL'S  TRUSS. 

!HE  very  great  superiority  of  this  in- 
strument over  every  other  heretofore 
invented,  as  to  convenience,  ease,  and 
comfort  to  the  wearer,  and  its  curative 
power,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  re- 
spectable physicians,  and  the  formal  ap- 
probation of  Medical  Societies,  but  more 
than  all  by  the  actual  cures  it  has  per- 
formed. For  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  Truss,  see  the  last  Edition, 
1826,  of  Thacher's  Modern  Practice. 

Ebeneser  Wight,  ^Apothecary,  Milk 
Street,  opposite  Federal  Street,  has  just 
received  an  assortment  of  Umbilical  and 
Inguinal  Trusses. 

March  6th. 

THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE.  By 
John  Mason  Good.  In  five  volumes. 
Fourth  American  Edition.  Reprinted 
from  the  last  London  edition.  Greatly 
improved  and  enlarged.  Lately  published, 
and  for  sale  by  Wells  &  Lilly. 


CHARLES  WHITE, 

271,  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Winter 
Street, 

HAS  received  by  the  London  packet, 
his  Spring  supply  of  DRUGS,  ME- 
DICINES, &  SURGEONS'  INSTRU- 
MENTS,— making,  together  with  those 
in  store,  a  complete  assortment, — among 
them  are — narcotine,  morphine,  acetate 
of  morphine,  sulphate  of  morphine,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  morphine,  extract  of 
opium  deprived  of  morphine  ;  emetine, 
iodine,  hydriodate  of  soda,  hydriodate  of 
potash,  hydriodate  of  mercury,  hydrio- 
cianic  acid,  colchicum  seeds  and  rootsi 
extract  of  elaterium,  extract  of  belladona, 
extract  of  henbane,  extract  of  hops,  ex- 
tract of  hellebore,  black  drop,  croton  oil, 
blue  pill,  pneumatic  nipple  pumps,  silver, 
ivory,  wood,  lead,  glass,  and  gum  elastic 
nipple  shields,  &c. 

Strict  personal  attendance  paid  to 
Physicians'  prescriptions,  and  medicines 
delivered  at  any  hour  of  the  night.       6w 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St., 
to  whom  all  communications  must  be  addressed,  postpaid.— -The  price  will  vary  with 
the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing,  or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will 
be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months  but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,60  : 
but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dollars.  No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till 
arrearages  are  paid.     Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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From   the   London  Literary  Gazette. 
MEDICAL    ESSAYS. NO.  IV. 

u  First  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.'" 

Shakspeare. 

"  The  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  mul- 
titudes had  perished,  some  by  the  weak- 
ness and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  negli- 
gence, of  those  who  undertook  to  steer 
them." — The  Rambkr. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  Es- 
says, pointed  out  those  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  cloth- 
ing, diet,  and  exercise  of  infants, 
which  are  requisite  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  it  remains  to 
inquire  what  influence  moral  man- 
agement is  calculated  to  exert  on 
the  physical  powers  of  the  body 
at  this  early  period  of  life  ? 

In  tracing  the  dawnings  of  in- 
tellect in  the  human  animal,  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  whole  opera- 
tions of  the  infant,  during  the  first 
month  of  its  existence,  are  alto- 
gether automatic.  The  nervous 
system  is  susceptible  of  the  sti- 
mulus of  heat  and  light,  of  odor- 
ous and  of  sapid  bodies  ;  but,  as 
yet,  nothing  that  indicates  mind 
is  conspicuous  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  this  period,  that  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  gradually  unfold 
themselves  ;  and  the  actions  of 
the  child  demonstrate  a  conscious- 
ness of  volition,  of  the  existence 
of  external  objects,  and  a  power 
of  selection  and  of  rejection,  with 
other  anticipations  of  reason.  It 
is  at  this  stage  of  life,  therefore, 


that  the  moral  management  of 
children  should  commence ;  for 
the  disposition  being  unformed,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  secure 
the  primary  step  in  its  formation; 
and  to  impress  at  first  the  most 
desirable  characters  on  the  yet 
yielding  and  ductile  mass.  In  at- 
tempting this,  we  are  to  regard 
both  the  personal  welfare  and  the 
social  connexions  of  the  adult  in- 
dividual— to  regulate  personal 
feelings — to  promote  generous 
impulses — to  lay  the  foundations 
of  truth,  and,  consequently,  of 
happiness  :  and  it  is  undeniable, 
that  the  education  necessary  to 
effect  these  objects  may  be  com- 
menced even  within  the  period 
which  properly  comprehends  the 
infantine  age,  by  proper  attention 
to  the  formation  of  proper  habits — 
to  the  indulgence  of  some  desires, 
and  the  repression  of  others — and 
by  the  judicious  developement  of 
mind. 

1 .  Formation  of  proper  habits  in 
childhood. — If  a  child  be  suckled, 
dressed,  and  undressed,  and  eve- 
ry other  little  operation  connect- 
ed with  its  situation,  be  perform- 
ed at  stated  times,  habits  will  be 
fixed,  and  the  infant  will  be  not 
only  rendered  comfortable  by  the 
regular  performance  of  these  of- 
fices, but  will  acquire  the  power 
of  waiting  patiently,  and  without 
suffering  uneasiness,  till  the  re- 
currence of  the  customary  peri- 
ods.    The  quietude  produced  by 
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so  regular  a  system  is  highly  fa- 
vorable to  health,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  placid  and  equable  tem- 
per is  thus  commenced.  In  in- 
fancy, every  cause  of  irritation  is 
connected  with  corporeal  feelings; 
and  when,  by  attending  to  the  me- 
thod which  I  recommend,  the 
wants  of  the  child  are  regulated 
so  as  to  recur  only  at  stated  times, 
and  are  supplied  exactly  at  the 
periods  of  their  recurrence — 
causes  of  irritation  are  anticipat- 
ed, and  the  temper  is  preserved 
in  such  a  state  of  equanimity  as 
to  leave  the  animal  functions 
unimpaired,  for  promoting  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  mother  or  a 
nurse  be  irregular  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  the  nourishment  and 
the  comfort  of  the  infant,  constant 
causes  of  irritation  must  necessa- 
rily arise  ;  every  burst  of  fretful- 
ness  and  of  passion — by  hurrying 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  brain,  the  glandular  system, 
and  particularly  through  the  liver 
— will  change  the  characters  of 
the  secretions  separated  from  the 
lastmentioned  organ  ',  and  as  a 
certain  state  of  these  juices  is 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, whatever  tends  to  deprave 
them  must  diminish  the  growth 
and  Vigor  of  the  body,  and  favor 
the  production  of  disease.  Many 
mothers  endeavor  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  evils  produced  by 
their  own  mismanagement  and  ir- 
regularities, on  Nature  ;  and  re- 
fer the  peevishness  and  irascible 
tempers  of  their  infants  to  connat- 
ural disposition  :  but,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  indi- 
viduals are  born  with  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  nervous  impression 
than  others,  yet  even  this  may  be 


moderated  by  regulating  the 
wants  and  methodizing  the  diur- 
nal habits  of  the  infant.  A  mo- 
ther who  suckles  her  child  every 
hour,  or  as  often  as  it  cries,  with- 
out attention  to  regularity  while 
she  is  at  home,  and  then  leaves 
it  for  several  hours,  when  busi- 
ness or  amusement  calls  her 
abroad,  cannot  be  astonished  to 
find  the  infant  exhausted  with 
crying — the  only  means  by  which 
it  can  express  its  wants — when 
she  returns  ;  nor  is  it  surprising, 
that  the  temporary  fever  induced 
by  this  state  of  irritation,  the 
overcharged  state  of  stomach 
which  must  result  in  the  habit  of 
the  infant  from  a  full  supply  on 
an  eager  demand  for  food,  and 
the  state  of  the  nutriment  itself 
from  the  overcharged  and  heated 
condition  of  the  organ  which  sup- 
plies it — should  be  followed  by 
disease  and  a  long  train  of  the 
most  serious  evils.  The  forma- 
tion, therefore,  of  regular  habits 
in  infancy,  is  of  great  importance, 
so  far  as  the  physical  energies  and 
the  temper  of  the  child  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  not  less  impor- 
tant to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  the  mother.  How  lit- 
tle trouble  attends  the  care  of 
the  infant  who  takes  rest,  and  is 
exercised,  and  cleaned,  and  suc- 
kled, at  stated  hours,  compared 
with  that  of  one  whom  caprice 
and  circumstances  only  control  ! 
The  mother,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  unrestrained  in  following  any 
object  of  business  or  amusement 
which  may  engage  her  attention 
out  of  her  nursery,  because  she 
knows  the  precise  periods  when 
her  presence  there  shall  be  re- 
quired ;  whereas  in  the  second, 
she  must  be  constantly  with  her 
child,  and  either  be  its  slave  or 
become  indifferent  to  its  clamors 
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—a  disposition  fortunately  of 
great  rarity  ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  failings  of  the  sex,  no  mo- 
ther can  hear  the  cry  of  her  in- 
fant without  endeavoring  to  soothe 
it ;  and  where  can  it  find  consola- 
tion but  on  that  bosom  which  is 
the  fountain  of  its  nourishment, 
and  the  cradle  of  all  its  little 
cares  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  ventures  to  leave  her  nurse- 
ry, she  must  do  so  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  infant's  suffering, 
and  consequently,  with  an  anxiety 
which  poisons  the  current  of  eve- 
ry enjoyment. 

2.  Limits  to  which  indulgence  to 
the  inclinations  of  a  child  may  be 
extended. — In  examining  this  point, 
the  nature  of  these  Essays  re- ' 
quires  that  I  preface  my  remarks 
by  declaring,  that  it  is  the  physi- 
cal influence  only  of  this  branch 
of  moral  management  on  the 
health  and  bodily  energies  of  the 
child  that  comes  under  my  consi- 
deration. It  is  not  an  uncommon 
remark,  that  life  is  so  replete 
with  misery,  that  we  ought  not 
to  cloud  its  morning  by  lessening 
the  pleasures  which  attend  on  the 
steps  of  infancy  ;  that  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  child  should 
be  indulged  to  the  full ;  and  that 
restraints  and  punishments  are  in- 
compatible with  this  period  of  life. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that 
it  would  be  cruelty  to  check  the 
exuberance  of  enjoyment,  which 
is  the  natural  lot  of  this  age  ; 
when,  like  the  spring  in  the  natu- 
ral year,  all  is  promise,  and  ver- 
dure, and  flowers,  and  sunshine  : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  indulgences  which 
secure  real  and  substantial  enjoy- 
ment, and  those  which  form  and 
foster  artificial  desires,  and  only 
contribute  to  the  production  of 


misery,  when  they  cannot  be 
gratified.  As  infants  are  altoge- 
ther creatures  of  habit,  mora! 
management  commenced  at  a  suf- 
ficiently early  period,  may  be  ex- 
ercised, without  altering  natural 
character — if  there  be  such  a 
state — and  occasion  the  child  t6 
escape  much  sorrow  and  many 
dangers  which  arise  to  physical 
health  from  temper  and  mental 
irritation.  Thus,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  if  a  habit  of  regu- 
larity be  induced  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  life,  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience becomes  almost  natural  to 
the  infant ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, if  every  desire  be  not  com- 
plied with,  however  painful  to 
the  infant  may  be  the  first  disap- 
pointment, the  result  will  be  most 
satisfactory,  in  setting  aside  many 
an  anxious  moment  to  the  parent, 
and  many  a  punishment  to  the 
child.  In  infancy,  as  in  riper 
age,  the  gratification  of  every  de- 
sire only  tends  to  create  new 
wants  ;  and  with  these  arises  a 
morbid  sensitiveness,  which  ren- 
ders many  circumstances  of  the 
most  trifling  description  sources 
of  real  misery.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  children  who  are 
yet  unable  to  express  their  feel- 
ings and  wishes  in  language  ;  for 
in  them  the  disappointment  is  fre- 
quently productive  of  paroxysms 
of  irascibility  and  passion,  which 
cause  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  that  may  terminate  in 
apoplexy,  or  produce  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  its  sequent,  water  in 
the  head.  The  liveliest  and  most 
intellectual  children  are  those 
most  liable  to  fall  into  such  pa- 
roxysms :  and  therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  repress 
selfish  desires  in  their  progeny— 
to,  accustom  children  from  a  very 
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early  period  of  life  to  see  every- 
thing without  thinking  it  requisite 
that  they   should  possess   it    or 
share   it — and  to   feel  satisfied, 
that  what   is  not  offered  to  them 
they   ought  not  to  covet.     Chil- 
dren are  naturally  generous;  self- 
ishness  is  solely   the  offspring  of 
overindulgence  ;     and    with    the 
gratification    of     selfishness    the 
temper    becomes   irritable,    and 
the  nervous  system  suffers  a  de- 
gree of  derangement,  which  being 
communicated   to  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  and  to  the  great  secret- 
ing organs  of  the  body — the  func- 
tions of  respiration,  digestion,  and 
assimilation,   are   disturbed,    and 
disease   necessarily    follows.     A 
child  who  is  overindulged,  there- 
fore, lives   in   a  state   either   of 
nervous  excitement — which  from 
its  effect  on  the  brain  may  sooner 
or  later  produce  hypochondriasis, 
and  terminate  in  insanity,  where 
there  is   a   predisposition  to  this 
disease, — or  he   exists  in  a  condi- 
tion of  febrile  irritability — which, 
by   interfering  with   the  healthy 
functions  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
animal  economy,  may   induce  or- 
ganic diseases  that  defy  the  influ- 
ence of  medicine,  and   either  ter- 
minate in   death,  or  render  life  a 
mere  state  of  protracted  suffering. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what 
manner,  as  children  under  a  cer- 
tain age  are  incapable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  reasoning,  is  any  plan 
of  moral  management  to  be  begun 
and  carried  on,  without  producing, 
by  constant  restraints  and  punish- 
ments, a  degree  of  mental  irrita- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  like- 
ly to  result  from  overindulgence? 
I  reply,  that>  where  a  proper  sys- 
tem  is   pursued  from  the  begin- 
ning, neither  restraints  nor  punish- 
ments will  be  requisite  ;  it  is  on- 
ly for  reforming  errors  already 


grown  into  habits  that  restraints 
must  be  imposed;  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  repetition  of  evils  which 
may  lead  to  vice  or  future  infa- 
my, that  punishments  are  to  be 
inflicted.  Overindulgence  is  ru- 
inous ;  but  in  avoiding  it  we  need 
not  pass  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme : 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  cur- 
runt.* 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  ei- 
ther, is  the  great  object  of  moral 
management ;  and  the  first  step 
towards  this,  is  to  convince  pa- 
rents that  it  is  unnecessary  to  be 
constantly  administering  to  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  of  chil- 
cren.  Curiosity,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  great  inlet  of  know- 
ledge to  the  mind,  should  be  en- 
couraged ;  but  when  a  child  is 
permitted  to  handle  the  objects 
around  him,  the  permission  must 
be  granted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  sensible  that  it  is  a  fa- 
vor conferred  on  him,  and  not  a 
matter  of  right.  Indeed,  to  check 
inordinate  desires,  and  to  teach 
a  child  habitual  obedience  and 
regularity  in  all  his  little  transac- 
tions; to  leave  him  in  a  degree  to 
his  own  resources,  without  the 
constant  aid  of  toys  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  to  teach  him  that  pam- 
pering the  appetite  with  sweet- 
meats is  not  a  real  gratification, — - 
constitute  the  most  certain  plan 
by  which  his  mental  character 
can  be  formed,  and  his  physical 
powers  perfected,  and  by  which 
his  animal  frame  can  be  maintain- 
ed in  that  state  which  is  denomi- 
nated health.  But  if  such  a  ha- 
bit of  obedience  and  tractable- 
ness  be  of  importance  in  health, 
it  is  doubly  important   in  disease. 

*  Horace. 
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To  manage  a  passionate  and  irri- 
table child,  when  he  is  laboring 
under  disease,  or  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  coaxed  into  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  and 
been  taught  only  to  think  of  him- 
self, is  a  most  distressing  task, 
which  either  a  nurse  or  a  parent 
is  ill  fitted  to  encounter.  If  me- 
dicine be  requisite,  and  cannot  be 
given  except  by  force,  the  strug- 
gles and  the  paroxysms  of  rage  in- 
to which  the  effort  to  administer 
it  throws  the  child,  often  produce 
a  state  as  dangerous  as  the  disease 
itself,  if  not  more  so:  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  temper  be  consulted, 
and  the  remedies  be  neglected 
from  the  difficulty  of  giving  them, 
how  poignant  must  be  the  feelings 
of  a  parent  to  behold  an  infant 
sinking  the  victim  of  disease,  who 
might  have  been  saved,  had  his 
disposition  been  early  trained  to 
more  pliability,  and  to  a  habit  of 
obedience!  This  may  be  regarded 
as  an  imaginary  case  ;  but  the 
writer  of  these  Essays  has  wit- 
nessed more  than  one  instance  of 
a  child's  dying  of  disease,  which 
might  have  been  averted,  but  for 
the  unmanageable  temper  of  the 
infant  and  the  weakness  of  the 
parents  ;  so  true  is  the  remark  in 
our  motto,  that  if  many  children 
perish  from  natural  debility  of 
frame,  more  are  lost  "  by  the 
folly,  perverseness,  and  negli- 
gence" of  those  to  whose  care 
they  are  entrusted. 

3.  Developement  of  mind. — As  I 
have  already  stated,  children  are 
almost  automatic  beings  in  the 
first  month  or  six  weeks  of  their 
existence  after  birth.  When  this 
period  is  passed,  they  begin  to  no- 
tice the  objects  around  them,  be- 
come more  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  different  impressions, 


and  display  traces  of  the  mind 
gradually  unfolding  itself.  If  the 
mother  or  the  nurse  be  lively, 
this  process  is  rapidly  advanced, 
and  intellect  often  beams  more 
decidedly  in  the  eyes  and  on  the 
countenances  of  some  children 
only  six  months  old,  than  on  those 
of  others  thrice  this  age.  Some- 
thing, it  must  be  admitted,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  original  confor- 
mation and  to  greater  perfection 
of  organization;  and  I  might  even 
allow  something  to  that  undefina- 
ble  endowment  of  soul  which  is 
supposed  to  constitute  what  is 
termed  genius, — a  possession 
which  all  men  covet,  though  none 
have  determined  in  what  it  con- 
sists :  but  I  must  contend,  that 
character  is  more  the  production 
of  circumstances  than  a  natural 
endowment ;  and  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, the  developement  of  mind 
is  intimately  connected  with  the 
vivacity  of  the  nurse,  and  her 
power  of  awakening  and  keeping- 
alive  the  attention  of  the  infant. 
The  strong  propensity  of  infants 
to  imitation,  also,  has  a  consider- 
able influence  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
of  much  importance  that  the  nurse 
be  a  sensible  person,  and  free 
from  habits,  the  transference  of 
which  to  the  infant  would  be  in- 
jurious. Thus,  grimaces  and  con- 
tortions of  countenance  are  rapid- 
ly caught  up  by  the  child  ;  and  so 
much  do  its  eyes  dwell  on  the 
features  of  the  nurse,  that  its  own 
features,  even,  in  some  degree 
assume  the  characters  of  hers  ; 
and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  per- 
ceive a  greater  resemblance,  at 
least  in  the  expression  of  the 
moveable  features,  between  the 
child  and  its  daily  attendant,  than 
between  it  and  the  parents. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  selecting 
welleducated,      agreeable,     and 
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lively  nurses  and  nursemaids;  and  every  petty  uneasiness  to  misery 
for  female  infants,  if  beauty  be  and  torment;  and  wears  down  the 
desirable,  those  who  have  some  corporeal  frame  by  an  hourly  re^ 
pretensions  to  this  attribute,  turning  fever  of  irascibility  and 
As  the  child  advances  in  age,  impatience  :  we  feel  in  torture  if 
even  before  it  begins  to  articulate  a  rose  leaf  doubles  under  us.  No 
words  and  to  understand  the  force  individual  can  be  healthy  whose 
of  language,  much  may  be  accom-  temper  is  thus  in  a  state  of  per* 
plished  in  giving  a  proper  bias  to  petual  fermentation, 
the  mind,  and  in  laying  the  foun-  The  infant  cannot,  therefore, 
dation  of  future  comfort  and  en-  be  too  early  taught  to  disdain  the 
joyment,  as  far  as  these  depend  uneasiness  caused  by  trifles,  and 
on  the  structure  of  the  intellect  to  rise  superior  to  complaint.  Too 
and  the  health  of  the  body  ;  for,  much  attention,  also,  to  neatness 
as  I  shall  have  ample  opportunity  in  clothes,  to  the  regularities  of 
of  demonstrating  as  these  Essays  domestic  arrangement,  and  to  the 
proceed,  mind  and  body  recipro-  prettinesses  of  conduct  impress- 
cally  influence  each  other.  Were  ed  on  the  infant  mind,  is  equally 
I  writing  as  a  moralist,  I  might  dangerous,  by  fostering  that  mor- 
show  that  the  seeds  of  resolution,  bid  sensitiveness  of  which  we  have 
justice,  and  veracity,  should  be  already  spoken,  to  which  may  be 
sown  at  this  period  ;  that  the  traced  many  of  those  diseases 
growth  of  the  weeds  of  vanity  and  termed  nervous,  which,  as  they 
pride,  instead  of  being  nurtured  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
into  strength,  as  too  frequently  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
happens,  should  be  choked  in  their  greatest  of  human  miseries.  I 
germination  in  the  infant  soil;  and  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
that  by  guiding  curiosity  into  a  ing  this  illustrated  in  a  visit  to  a 
proper  channel  at  this  age,  the  friend.  The  children  were  daily 
mind  is  formed  and  the  under-  introduced  to  the  drawingroom, 
standing  enlarged  ;  but  my  pur-  dressed  with  the  strictest  atten- 
pose  is  rather  to  display  the  phy-  tion  to  neatness  and  infantile  fash- 
sical  effect  of  moral  management  ion  ;  and  made  their  bows  and 
on  health,  than  its  influence  on  courtesies  with  as  much  formality 
character.  An  infant  begins  to  as  the  most  finished  courtiers, 
reason  much  sooner  than  is  gene-  One  of  them,  however,  more 
rally  supposed  ;  and  if,  at  the  pe-  lively  aud  heedless  than  the  oth- 
riod  of  which  we  are  now  speak-  ers,  one  day  neglected  the  usual 
ing,  overindulgence  renders  him  ceremonial, and  was  punished.  The 
selfish,  his  peace  will  necessarily  poor  infant,  on  the  following  day, 
be  resigned  to  little  casualties,  and  during  my  stay  at  my  friend's 
and  peevishness  of  character  will  house,  courtesied  it  is  true  ; 
embitter  and  disquiet  the  remain-  but  I  observed  the  countenance 
der  of  life.  The  effect  of  this  turn  pale,  and  the  little  limbs 
state  of  temper  on  health  is  too  tremble,  in  the  performance  of 
generally  observed,  not  to  be  well  her  instructions.  I  do  not  hesitate 
known  ;  that  state  of  disposition  to  prognosticate,  in  this  child,  the 
which  makes  us  fretful,  and  cap-  ruin  of  a  fine  natural  character, 
tious,  and  morose  to  others,  when  by  such  a  plan  of  education  ;  and 
turned    on    ourselves,   magnifies  the  formation  of  a  nervous,  irrita- 
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Me  habit,  which  must  suffer  se- 
verely  by  those  casualties  from 
vhich  no  rank  of  life  is  exempt. 

When  a  child  first  acquires  the 
use  of  language,  curiosity  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  receive  every  new  impression 
and  to  retain  it :  but  much  caution 
and  discretion  are  requisite  not  to 
carry  the  excitement  too  far. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  silly  vanity  which 
leads  parents  to  wish  to  exhibit 
their  children  as  specimens  of 
premature  acquirements.  Few 
who  see  and  admire  such  prodi- 
gies, know  the  pains  and  sorrows 
which  the  acquisitions  of  those 
unfortunate  infants  entail  on  them; 
and  fewer  still  who  trace  those 
that  survive  the  training  into  ma- 
turer  years,  ever  behold  the  pro- 
mises of  their  early  years  realized 
in  adult  age,  or  those  precocious 
philosophers  terminate  their  ca- 
reer otherwise  than  as  dull  men 
and  indolent  coxcombs.  In  the 
developement  of  intellect  the  im- 
pulse to  advance  the  mind  in 
knowledge  must  be  at  first  gentle 
and  regularly  continued :  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  the  child  acquires  that 
information  which  the  senses,  re- 
gulated by  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him, 
can  afford  ;  so  as  simply  to  exer- 
cise the  faculty  without  overbur- 
dening the  organ.  The  body 
should  be  allowed  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  vigor,  the  constitu- 
tion to  lay  up  a  stock  of  health  ; 
and  the  mind  to  be  enriched  with 
an  ample  store  of  ideas,  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
before  the  child  is  set  down  to 
acquire  languages,  or  to  take  one 
step  in  book  learning.  Such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  delicate  boys,  in 
whom  the  establishment  of  a  vi- 
gorous frame  of  body  is  a  primary 


consideration  ;  nor  will  it  really 
interfere  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  education  ;  for  I  have  more 
hope  of  a  boy  of  eight  years  of 
age,  with  a  sufficient  share  of 
curiosity  and  habits  of  industry, 
who  is  ignorant  even  of  his  letters, 
than  of  a  prodigy  of  classical 
learning  or  of  philosophical  ac- 
quirements of  the  same  years.  I 
may  rationally  expect  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  former,  aided  by  a 
healthful  constitution,  will  sur- 
mount numerous  difficulties,  and 
continue  pressing  forwards  to  the 
full  attainment  of  knowledge  :  but 
the  other,  being  already  exhaust- 
ed by  premature  exertion,  like  a 
body  driven  forwards  by  a  power- 
ful but  single  impulse,  is  continu- 
ally decreasing  in  velocity,  and  in 
a  short  time  must  settle  into  dul- 
ness  and  indifference. 

In  brief ;  if  the  foregoing  re- 
marks be  correct,  it  must  follow, 
that  moral  management  in  infan- 
cy is  as  requisite  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  as  for  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  T. 

April  6th,  1827. 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 
THE  HABITS  AND    SUFFERINGS   OF 
LITERARY  MEN. NO.  II. 

When  a  student  is  young,  his 
bodily  health  and  strength  are  of- 
1en  preserved  by  the  assistance  of 
a  strong  constitution,  joined  to  a 
vigor  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
is  natural  to  youth, — and  this 
though  he  leads  an  inactive  life. 
Now,  he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  in- 
fer from  this,  that  he  shall  always 
be  equally  fortunate.  He  grave- 
ly makes  up  his  mind  that  "  stu- 
dy agrees  with  him."  He  looks 
back  with  complacency  on  past 
hours  of  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
and  flatters  himself  that  they  will 
never  decline. 
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This  is  a  grievous  mistake— 
and  I  consider  it  my  duty,  before 
I  proceed  any  further,  to  show 
the  futility  of  it.  Let  us  take  a 
familiar  similitude.  A  man  sets 
out  on  a  journey, — and  because  at 
first  he  finds  smooth  roads,  smil- 
ing fields,  agreeable  shades,  luxu- 
rious fountains, refreshing  breezes, 
and  all  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences that  one  could  wish, — 
can  he,  therefore,  with  safety, 
prophesy  that  he  shall  meet  with 
no  uneven  roads,  that  he  shall 
have  to  encounter  no  hardships 
and  perils,  that  he  shall  have  to 
climb  no  dangerous  precipices, 
make  his  way  over  no  bleak  and 
fatiguing  mountains  ?  And  be- 
cause the  first  part  of  his  journey 
is  crowned  with  success,  with 
health  and  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind,  can  he  infer  from  this 
that  his  health  and  strength  will 
never  decay,  that  he  can  endure 
the  toils  of  travelling  as  well  at 
the  end  of  his  journey  as  at  the 
beginning  ?  Because  at  first  he 
was  not  overtaken  by  hunger,  or 
thirst,  or  despair,  can  he  infer 
that  he  shall  be  driven  into  no 
sandy  desert,  where  he  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  a  drop  of  cold 
water  to  slake  his  raging  thirst, 
or  a  single  fruit  to  appease  his 
terrible  hunger  ?  In  a  word,  is 
he  certain  that  he  shall  come  to 
no  situation  in  which  he  would 
dig  him  a  grave  in  the  burning 
saad,  and  lay  himself  down,  and 
stretch  out  his  limbs,  and  die  ? 

And  yet  it  is  a  mistake  precise- 
ly of  this  nature,  into  which  stu- 
dents, particularly  young  students, 
almost  universally  fall.  They 
say — I  have  thus  far  enjoyed  good 

salth,  and  yet  I  have  studied  as 

d  as  any  one  whom  I  know. 

■  will  not  the  same  causes,  un- 

<he  same  circumstances,  in- 


variably produce  the  same  ef- 
fects ?  If  I  have  enjoyed  good 
health  in  the  past  year,  why 
should  I  not  during  the  next  year, 
if  I  live  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  on  ?  I  have  but  to  follow  the 
same  course  and  regimen  which 
have  thus  far  so  well  agreed  with 
me,  and  I  am  safe.  To  such  I 
would  say,  this  mistake  arises 
from  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  human  body.  You 
must  remember  that  the  "  old 
knotted  oak"  is  not  bent  so  easily 
as  the  "  young  sapling."  You 
must  remember  that  the  human 
frame  resembles  a  houselock  ;  if 
it  be  suffered  to  lay  by,  inactive, 
the  wards  will  grow  rusty,  and 
when  you  take  it  up  and  try  to 
make  use  of  it,  you  will  find  it 
good  for  nothing,  or  at  best  the 
key  will  turn  with  a  harsh,  and 
uncomfortable,  and  grating  noise. 
You  must  remember  that  the  con- 
stitution of  a  man  is  formed  while 
he  is  young — and  if  you  neglect 
the  proper  means  of  giving  your 
body  strength  and  vigor  while  you 
are  young,  it  may  be,  it  will 
be  impaired  for  ever.  A  diseased 
and  shattered  constitution  will 
seldom  show  itself  immediately— 
it  is  like  the  arch  enemy  of  man, 
inwardly,  yet  secretly,  preying  on 
him,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
his  ruin,  while  he  knows  it  not, 
and  persists  in  a  course  of  thought- 
lessness, unmindful  that  there  is  a 
canker  feeding  on  his  vitals — till 
one  day,  when  he  least  expects 
it,  the  foul  demon  will  show  it- 
self with  all  its  destroying  ener- 
gies. Finally,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature 
that  the  mind  will  sympathize 
with  the  body, — that  the  mind  is 
strengthened  and  invigorated  by 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  bo- 
dy—and that  if  the  latter  fails, 
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tke  former  must  waste  away. 
The  spring  and  activity  of  the 
mind  are  checked  and  deranged 
by  the  diseases  of  the  body.  One 
jarring  nerve,  or  one  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness of  frame,  brought  on 
by  early  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion, though  the  cause  of  it  may 
not,  or  rather  will  not  be  traced 
to  its  right  source,  may  mar  your 
joy  and  peace  of  mind  even  to  the 
grave. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  answer 
of  the  questions  proposed  in  our 
last.  If  exercise  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  literary  men,  what 
kind  is  recommended  ? 

Exercises  are  either  active  or 
passive.  The  passive  are,  riding, 
sailing,  swinging,  &c.  The  active 
exercises  are,  leaping,  dancing, 
running,  boxing,  &c.  If,  by  care- 
lessness, or  any  other  cause,  a 
student  should  be  reduced  to  lan- 
guor or  sickness,  he  must  not 
think  to  restore  his  strength  by 
engaging  immediately  in  the  ac- 
tive exercises,  but  should  begin 
with  the  passive  exercises.  He 
must  begin  by  taking  regular  dai- 
ly walks,  or  by  riding,  or  sailing. 
A  person  who  is  weak  should  be 
very  cautious  how  he  exerts  him- 
self; his  muscles  have  been  re- 
laxed by  close  application  to  stu- 
dy and  by  disease,  and  are  unable 
to  bear  that  degree  of  pressure 
on  them  which  can  be  borne  by 
stronger  men.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, that  when  a  man  has  been 
reduced  by  some  wasting  disease, 
the  experienced  physician  will 
often  advise  him  to  take  a  voyage. 
Now  it  is  not,  as  some  suppose, 
the  seasickness  only,  or  chieliy, 
which  may  occasion  the  restora- 
tion of  the  invalid  ;  for  this  sick- 
ness may  be  produced  in  as  vio- 
lent a  manner  by  an  emetic  taken 
at  home.     But  it  is  exercise,  the 


passive  exercise  imparted  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  which  re- 
stores vigor  to  the  system, strength 
to  the  iimbs,  health  to  the  body, 
and  activity  to  the  mind. 

The  student  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  that  he  does  not  ex- 
ercise too  freely  when  he  finds 
himself  becoming  sick.  This  is 
but  too  commonly  the  case  with 
the  student.  He  has  been  ac- 
customed to  pride  himself  on  his 
constitution,  and  when  his  friends 
have  warned  him,  and  advised  him 
to  use  exercise,  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  neglect  the  warning, 
and  despise  the  instruction.  But 
so  soon  as  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  neglect  begin  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  decay  of  his  health, 
he  is  alarmed,  disappointed,  and 
filled  with  chagrin  ; — he  bethinks 
himself,  all  at  once,  to  attend  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
straightway  he  comes  to  exercise 
in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  he 
soon  weakens  and  exhausts  his 
whole  frame  ;  and  he  is  unfit  and 
unable  to  use  any  exercise,  even 
that  of  walking,  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  and  now  concludes 
that  his  frame  cannot  bear  exer- 
cise. But  the  fact  is  plainly  this, 
— this  man  has  ruined  himself  by 
his  own  indiscreet  violence. — 
Since  a  student  leads  a  sedentary 
life,  it  is  necessary  when  he  be- 
gins  to  exercise  that  he  should  do 
it  at  first  moderately.  This  mo- 
derate exercise  should  be  gradu- 
ally increased,  till  at  length  the 
performer  can  bear  the  most  vio- 
lent without  injury,  though  they 
should  be  quite  fatiguing. 

The  following  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  general  rule  of  ex- 
ercise to  literary  men,  and  to  all 
men  of  sedentary  habits,  when  be- 
ginning to  exercise.  With  res- 
pect to  duration,  let  the  exercise 
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be  continued  to   a  beginning  of  place,  they  use  but  very  little 

weariness.     If  it  be  continued  af-  exercise,  and,  in  the  second  place, 

ter  this,  the  muscles  will  become  which  I  consider  to  be  the  princi- 

sore,   and   unfit  for  use  for  some  pal  cause,  one  part  of  their  body 

time   afterwards.      With   strong  receives   a  portion   of  exercise, 

persons,  who  have  been  accustom-  namely,  the  arms  and  chest  from 

ed  to  exercise,  this  soreness  does  the  drawing  of  the  needle,  while 

no  injury  ;  but  we  are  at  present  the   legs    receive   scarcely   any. 

speaking  more  particularly  with  And  this   is  the  reason  why  the 

reference   to   literary   men   who  legs   of  tailors   are  proverbially 

have  been  unused  to  exercise,  and  small  and  slender. 

whose  muscles  from  long  neglect        To     avoid    the    sufferings    to 

and  inactivity  have  become  weak,  which  literary  men  are  liable,  it 

With  such  it  is  dangerous  to  ex-  is  necessary  that  they  should  use 

ercise  at  first  so  powerfully  as  to  some  exercise  which  will  bring 

make  the  muscles  sore.  into  action  the  legs,  arms,  chest, 

Because  a  man  feels  already  back,  abdomen,  &c.    Now,  there 

strong  and  vigorous,   Let  him   not  is  no  one  exercise  which  can  ac- 

think,   as   was  before   observed,  complish  this,  and  it  must  be  done 

that  he  needs  no  exercise.      He  by    a  combination   of  exercises. 

needs  it  much  more  than  the  sick  But  where  is  this  combination  of 

man.      A  literary  man,  one  who  exercises  to  be  found  ?      Where 

has,  as  it  were,  accustomed  his  can  you  find  exercises  suited  to 

muscles  to  relaxation,  should   of  bring  into  action  all  the  variety  of 

all  others  be  alarmed  if  he   finds  muscles  and  organs  in  the  human 

he  has  no  inclination  to  exercise,  body,  from  the  smallest  to   the 

Disinclination  to  any  exertion  of  largest  ?      Where  can  you  find  a 

the  limbs   is   one   most  alarming  set  of  exercises  that  are  fitted  as 

symptom  of  dyspepsia.       Such  a  well  for  the  weak  as  the  strong, 

man   should   by   degrees   engage  — for  the  invalid,  as  for  the  man 

vigorously  in  the  most  active  ex-  of  health, — for  the  young,  as  for 

ercises.     Walking  is  too  sluggish,  the  old  ?     I  answer, — In  a  Gym- 

and  does  not  give  sufficient  exer-  nasium.  Salus. 

cise  to  the  limbs.      In  order  that  

exercise  should  be  beneficial,  it  diseases  of  children. 

is  necessary  that  all  the  principal        Inflammation  within  the  Ear. — 

muscles   in   the   body  should    be  Children,  after  they  are  six  months 

brought  into  action.      For  if  one  old,  sometimes  cry  violently,  and 

set  of  muscles  only  are  exercised,  toss  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 

they,  it  is  true,  will  grow  strong  expressing    thereby    the    greatest 

and  large,  but  the  rest  will   re-  agony.      Not  being  able  to  point 

tain  their  former  weakness, — and  out  the  seat  of  pain,  it  is  variously 

this  is  a  great  disadvantage.  Bet-  located   by  the  parent  or  by  the 

ter  take  no  exercise   at  all,  than  practitioner.       It  will   sometimes 

to  exercise  one  part  of  the  body  stop  crying  very  suddenly,  and  fall 

constantly,  and  neglect  the  other  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  it 

parts.       Where    can  you    find   a  will  be  roused  by  renewed  torture, 

more  sickly  set  of  men,  in  ^ene-  This  pain  is  not  generally  attended 

ral,  than  tailors  ?     And  the  cause  by  any  disturbance  of  the  system  ; 

evidently  is,  because,  in  t)w  first  fever  seldom  attends.      It  is  gene- 
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rally  mistaken  for  colic  or  belly-    oftener  do  so,  were  the  remedies 
ache.  applied  sufficiently  early  ;   but  un- 

it may,  however,  readily  be  dis-  fortunately,  the  time  for  useful  ex- 
tinguished from  this  affection,  by  ertion  is  almost  always  lost,  by  a 
its  not  being  accompanied  by  draw-  trial  of  temporising  applications  ; 
ing  up  of  the  legs  and  thighs  ;  by  and  I  have  but  too  often  the  morti- 
rumbling  in  the  bowels  ;  and  by  the  fication  to  witness  only  the  dis- 
hands  and  feet  not  being  cold,  or  charge  from  the  ear.  When  the 
the  pain  relieved  by  remedies  ad-  ear  discharges,  the  patient  is  im~ 
dressed  to  these  parts.  I  always  mediately  relieved  ;  it  falls  into  a 
suspect  this  pain  to  arise  from  an  sound  sleep,  and  forgets  all  its  suf- 
abscess  forming  in  the  ear,  when  ferings,  till  again  it  is  obliged  to 
the  child  throws  its  head  backward  go  throngh  the  process  a  second, 
and  forward,  and  indeed  in  all  di-  and  even  a  third  time,  in  the  pe- 
rections,  during  the  paroxysm  of  riod  of  two  or  three  months, 
pain  ;  when  it  is  found  to  lie  on  one  Sometimes  the  abscess  heals 
side  easier  than  the  other  ;  when  without  the  smallest  trouble,  leav- 
laudanum  procures  but  temporary  ing  the  ear  free  from  discharge  in 
relief;  and  when  on  pressing  the  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  but  at 
ear  with  the  point  of  the  finger  other  times,  the  subsequent  mis- 
placed externally  against  the  lower  chief  in  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear 
portion,  it  complains ;  and  above  is  serious  and  permanent.  The 
all,  when  the  abscess  can  be  dis-  small  bones  of  the  ear  become  de- 
covered  by  looking  into  the  ear  ;  tached  by  suppuration,  and  are  dis- 
this,  however,  but  seldom  happens,  charged  with  the  pus  which  con- 
I  have  witnessed  this  affection  so  stantly  flows  from  the  external  ori- 
frequently,  and  have  been  so  often  fice  of  this  organ.  The  discharge 
alarmed  by  it,  that  I  always  apply  generally  becomes  very  offensive, 
remedies  to  the  ears,  when  I  have  both  from  the  matter  being  con- 
satisfied  myself  that  the  pain  is  not  fined,  as  well  as  from  the  caries 
in  the  bowels,  by  the  absence  of  under  which  the  bones  are  laboring, 
the  symptoms  noticed  above,  nor  in  When  caries  takes  place,  the  case 
the  head  itself,  by  the  absence  of  is  almost  hopeless,  and  must  in  a 
all  fever,  or  derangement  of  the  great  measure  be  abandoned  to  na~ 
stomach.  ture,  only  paying  attention  to  clean- 

When  I  suspect  the  ear  to  be  in  liness. 
fault,  and  have  been  called  to  the  It  is  a  matter  of  primary  irnpor- 
child  in  the  commencement  of  pain,  tance  to  keep  the  parts  clean,  by 
I  almost  invariably  order  a  few  frequently  washing  out  the  canal, 
leeches  to  be  applied  under  the  af-  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  soap 
fected  ear.  I  also  direct  a  little  in  water,  a  little  warmed,  followed 
laudanum  on  lint,  to  be  gently  in-  by  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and 
troduced  into  the  ear,  as  occasion  milk,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
may  require.  Should  it  fail  to  af-  tincture  of  myrrh.  My  usual  pre- 
ford  relief,  I  advise  a  blister  to  be  scription  for  this  purpose  is  as  fol- 
applied  under  the  ear,  and  an  ac-  lows  : — Take  of  Lime  Water  and 
tive  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tar-  Milk,  of  each  two  teaspoonfuls  ^ 
tar  to  be  administered.  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  twenty  drops  ; 

This  plan  sometimes  succeeds  to    Tincture    of  Opium,    ten    drops, 
admiration  ;  and  I  believe  it  would    Mix. 
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This  mixture  should  be  prepared  others  rather  than  themselves, 
only  as  it  may  be  wanted,  and  gen-  Though  time,  the  destroyer  of  all 
tly  thrown  into  the  ear  four  or  five  things,  should  lay  the  Mechanics' 
times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  Institution  in  the  dust,  the  impulse 
when  the  child  is  lying  on  the  op-  which  has  been  communicated  to 
posite  side.  At  night  the  child  the  sciences  will  be  felt  by  dis- 
should  lie  on  the  affected  side,  that  tant  ages,  and  perpetuate  the  ge- 
the  matter  may  escape.  nius,  and  the  philanthropy  of  its 
This  discharge  from  the  ear  is  founder.  Not  satisfied  with  con- 
always  attended  by  dulness  of  hear-  tributing  munificently  to  the  funds 
ing  ;  on  this  account,  it  is  desirable  of  the  Institute,  he  has  labored 
that  it  should  be  relieved  as  quick-  incessantly  in  the  lectureroom  ; 
]y  as  possible,  lest  its  continuance  taught  the  laws  of  mechanical 
should  do  irreparable  mischief  to  philosophy  to  thousands,  who*but 
this  organ.  The  mixture  of  lime  for  him  could  have  never  hoped 
water  and  milk,  when  no  serious  in-  to  attain  them, — more  than  all,  by 
jury  has  been  done  to  the  bones  of  his  example,  which  has  been  fol- 
the  ear,  will,  if  properly  persisted  lowed  in  most  large  towns  in  the 
in,  very  often  succeed  ;  and  I  am  kingdom,  he  has  elicited  a  spirit 
informed  by  a  late  writer  on  this  of  emulation  and  inquiry,  which 
affection,  that  a  weak  solution  of  cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  service 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  most  valu-  to  science,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
able  application,  after  ulceration  The  plan  which  we  lately  sub- 
has  taken  place,  mitted  to  our  readers,  of  giving 
I  think  I  have  seen  advantage  popular  demonstrations  on  anato- 
from  the  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  my,  is  about  to  be  reduced  to 
or  shoemaker's  wax,  applied  under  practice  by  this  real  friend  of  the 
the  affected  ear ;  and  I  once  wit-  human  race,  and  will  assuredly 
nessed  a  case  of  long  standing,  yield  dissipate  the  prejudices  which  at 
to  an  issue  in  the  arm  of  the  side  present  exist  against  the  most 
affected,  which  was  kept  discharg-  useful,  interesting,  and  humane 
ing  for  a  year  ;  it  was  then  suffered  0f  the  sciences,  without  which 
to  heal,  which  it  did  without  any  there  is  no  certainty  in  physic, 
subsequent  disadvantage.  Dr.  Birkbeck  has  deserved  well 
After  ulceration  has  taken  place,  0f  his  country,  and  it  therefore 
we  have  used  the  following  injec-  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state, 
tion  with  great  success  : — Take  of  that  his  likeness  is  very  cleverly 
Docoction  of  Quince  Seed,  six  delineated  in  the  engraving  before 
ounces;  Oxymel  of  Acetate  of  Cop-  Us,  which,  though  his  name  will 
per,  four  drachms  ;  Laudanum,  one  never  die  from  the  lips  of  mecha- 
drachm.  Mix. —  Gaz.  of  Health.  nics,  will  give    a  forcible  idea  of 

the    man,  ornamenting   alike   the 

A  Portrait  of  George  Birkbeck,  room  of  the  artizan,  and  the  cabi- 

M.D.  F.G.S.  M.A.S.,   Presi-  nets  of  the  philosopher,  and  friend 

dent  of  the  London  Mechanics'  of  science.     No  one  who  has  seen 

Institution,  and  of  the  Medical  the    Doctor,  could  fail  to  recog- 

and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon-  nize  the  fidelity  of  the  copy.  The 

don.     London,  1827.  face  is   richly  intellectual ;   and, 

Dr.  Birkbeck  belongs  to  a  class  indeed,  the  whole  contour  of  the 

of  worthies   who   seem  born  for  picture  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
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artistJs  talent.  It  is  engraved  in 
mezzotint o  by  Dawe  from  a 
painting  by  Lane,  and  its  size  is 
fourteen  by  seventeen  and  a  half 
inches. — Lancet. 


physiology. 
The  Effect  of  Compression  on  Poi- 
soned   Wounds. 
In  a  paper   lately  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Brou- 
illard  stated  the  fact  that  poisons 
even  of  the  most  active  class  do 
not  produce  death,  till  they  have 
been   absorbed  into   the  system  ; 
and  hence  he  argues,  that  by  pre- 
venting  absorption,  you    obviate 
the  mischief.     Dr.  Barry  applied 
the      cuppingglass      to    poisoned 
wounds,  and  by  hindering  the  cir- 
culation of  the    poison,  prevented 
those     phenomena     from    taking 
place,  which   would    necessarily 
occur  if  absorption  had  been  suf- 
fered to   go   on.     Dr.  Brouillard 
was  induced  to  make  some  expe- 
riments,  which    were    attended 
with  complete  success.     He  laid 
bare  a  portion  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  a  rabbit's  thigh,  and  in- 
troduced  therein  three  grains  of 
strichnia;  he  then  tied  a  ligature 
above  the  wounded  part.     Twen- 
tyone  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
animal   appeared   to  be  affected 
by  the  poison  ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  it   was   convulsed,  and 
sent    forth    strong    cries.       Dr. 
Brouillard    strongly    compressed 
the  wound  with  his  hand,  and  the 
symptoms  ceased  ;   nor  did   they 
return    for   25    minutes,    during 
which   the  compression  was  con- 
tinued.    In  six  minutes  after  the 
ligature  and  hand  were  removed, 
the   convulsions   were   renewed. 
The  doctor  then  alternately  ap- 
plied and   removed  the  ligature, 
and  each  operation  was  attended 
exactly  with  the  same  results  as 


before,  respectively.  The  ex- 
periment was  repeated  in  five  in- 
stances with  strichnia,  and  in  two 
with  prussic  acid;  and  in  one  case, 
the  doctor,  by  means  of  com- 
pression on  the  wound,  kept  the 
animal  alive  for  nine  hours.  He 
lastly  inserted  a  portion  of  the 
above  poisons  in  animals  of  the 
same  species,  and  in  all  cases  the 
consequence  was  the  immediate 
extinction  of  life. — lb. 


CANCER   IN  THE  NOSE. 

T.  S.,  aged  40,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  of  Surgery,  Pan- 
ton  Square,  London,  with  two  ul- 
cers occupying  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  nose.  These  ulcers 
covered  both  alae,  and  extended  to 
a  considerable  distance  over  each 
cheek.  They  had  all  the  charac- 
ters of  true  cancer,  having  irregu- 
lar very  hard  jagged  edges,  and  a 
polished  surface,  the  adjacent  inte- 
guments hard  and  thickened  ;  there 
was  also  a  copious  discharge  of  thin 
ichor,  accompanied  by  a  fetid  smell. 
He  complains  of  extreme  itchiness 
in  the  sore  ;  that  on  the  left  being 
the  largest,  and  at  the  lower  part 
nearly  coalescing  with  the  one  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  patient  stated,  that  about 
four  years  ago  a  pimple  formed  on 
the  left  cheek,  and  after  scratch- 
ing the  part,  the  pimple  was  fre- 
quently removed.  '  One  year  after 
the  commencement  of  this  affection 
on  the  cheek,  the  patient  became 
anasarcous  in  the  lower  extremities, 
but  by  the  use  of  remedies  he  re- 
covered. 

About  the  same  time  the  sore 
extended,  and  has  been  extending 
ever  since.  He  states,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  pim- 
ple, as  well  as  since,  he  has  had  his 
nose  several  times  severely  bruised, 
by  falling  on  his  face  while  in  a 
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state  of  intoxication.  About  ten 
weeks  after  his  admission  into  this 
Hospital,  he  was  attacked  with 
gout  in  both  knees,  for  which  he 
was  bled  both  generally  and  local- 
ly with  very  marked  and  decided 
relief. 

On  his  admission,  6th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  his  lower  extremities  a 
second  time  became  edematous, 
for  which  he  took  the  following 
pill  :— Take  of  Mass.  pil.  hydrarg., 
12  grains  ;  Pulv.  fol.  digital.  4 
grains.  Mix.  Formed  into  a  mass, 
and  divided  into  12  pills.  One  to 
be  taken  thrice  a  day. 

Operation. — Today,  Mr.  Ward- 
rop  made  the  incisions,  considera- 
bly beyond  what  appeared  to  be 
the  limits  of  the  disease  ;  leaving 
such  a  portion  of  sound  integu- 
ments as  was  likely  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  operation.  Consi- 
derable hemorrhage  took  place  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion, but  only  one  vessel  was  tied. 
A  small  piece  of  lint  moistened  with 
water,  was  the  only  dressing  ap- 
plied to  the  wound. 

Immediately  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  became  extremely  faint, 
was  put  to  bed,  and  two  grains  of 
opium  administered.  At  4,  P.M., 
complained  of  thirst,  with  stiffness 
in  the  wound.  To  be  kept  on  tea 
and  water  gruel. 

18.  At  10,  A.  M.,  has  passed  a 
pretty  comfortable  night,  but  com- 
plains of  headache  ;  pulse  90,  soft- 
er than  on  the  preceding  day  ; 
tongue  white,  thirst  increased  ;  has 
had  no  alvine  evacuation  during  the 
last  24  hours.  Take  of  Infus.  Sen- 
nae,  2  ounces  ;  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours,  till  the  bowels  are 
freely  opened. 

9,  P.  M.  The  bowels  have 
been  opened  twice,  headache  near- 
ly gone,  pain  in  the  wound  increased. 

19.  Has  passed  an  indifferent 


night,  there  is  some  puffiness  about 
the  face  ;  increased  swelling,  ac- 
companied by  smarting  pain  at  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  Let  him  take 
Infus.  Sennae,  2  ounces  ;  at  3,  P. 
M.,  bowels  have  been  opened. — 
Take  of  Pil.  colocynth  comp.,  2  ; 
Calomel,  2  grains.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  immediately. 

20.  Swelling  of  the  face  greatly 
dimininished  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bow- 
els have  been  opened  several  times. 

21.  Swelling  of  the  face  quite 
gone  ;  bowels  regular  ;  to  have  a 
little  broth  today. 

January  10.  No  alteration  of 
importance  has  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  patient,  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  continue  a  report  ;  of 
late  the  wound  has  begun  rapidly  to 
fill  up  by  healthy  granulations,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  object  of  the  operation  in 
producing  a  cure  has  been  com- 
pletely accomplished. — lb. 


From  the  Franklin  Journal. 
ON    THE   EFFECT  OF  HEAT,  IN  FA- 
CILITATING THE    CUTTING  OF  A 
RAZOR. 

Mr.  Editor. — It  has  been  asked 
in  several  of  the  English  Mecha- 
nics' Magazines,  "  Why  does  a 
razor  cut  best  after  dipping  in  hot 
water  ?"  to  which  I  have  seen  no 
satisfactory  answer,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made.  One 
considers  the  edge  of  a  razor  as 
toothed  like  a  saw,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  by  heat,  to 
have  some  unaccountable  effect 
on  these  teeth.  Another,  found 
that  the  heat  of  a  coal  of  fire 
would  do  as  well  as  that  of  hot 
water  ;  and  another  pretends  to 
discredit  the  fact  altogether. 
May  not  this  question  be  partial- 
ly answered,  by  asking  another. 
Why  does  a  hot  knife  cut  butter 
easier  than  a  cold  one  * 
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Let  any  one  shave  with  a  cold 
razor  and  examine  it  before  wip- 
ing, he  will  perceive  a  wall  of 
waxlike  matter  along  the  edge, 
which  limits  its  free  action  to  a 
mere  line,  similar  to  the  edge  of 
a  double  iron  plane  ;  this  wall  is 
made  soft  by  heat,  and  is  removed 
by  each  succeeding  cut.  A  razor, 
then,  in  addition  to  its  property  of 
cutting  the  beard  freely,  requires 
that  of  discharging  the  adhesive 
matter  scraped  up  from  the  skin  ; 
this  last  property  is  very  conve- 
niently acquired,  by  dipping  in 
hot  water.      Yours,  &c. 

COGITATOR. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — We 
have  long  been  convinced,  that 
the  cause  assigned  by  Cogitator  is 
the  true  one,  and  have  repeatedly 
given  a  similar  solution.  We 
have  also  met  with  the  same  ex- 
planation in  one  of  the  English 
journals,  probably  in  the  London 
Mechanics'  Magazine.  In  order 
to  test  its  truth,  we  have  shaved 
with  a  cold  razor,  which,  during 
the  operation,  was  repeatedly 
dipped  into  cold  water,  and  wiped 
on  a  napkin,  and  are  certain,  that 
the  keeping  of  the  edge  clean  in 
this  way  was  advantageous.  With 
respect  to  those  who  have  doubt- 
ed the  correctness  of  the  opinion, 
that  warmth  facilitates  the  cut- 
ting of  a  razor,  we  think  that  they 
have  neither  tender  chins,  nor  stiff 
beards ;  otherwise,  their  doubts 
would  have  been  removed  with 
the  removal  of  the  latter. 


by  accident  in  a  dark,  dry  place,  yet 
it  was  full  ef  vegetation,  affording  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  vital  power 
of  some  plants. 


The  celebrated  physician,  Dumou- 
lin,  being  surrounded  in  his  last  mo- 
ments by  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  profession  in  Paris,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  expressions 
of  regret  at  his  situation,  "  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  do  not  regret  me 
so  much, — I  leave  behind  me  three 
great  physicians."  On  their  press- 
ing him  to  name  them,  each  suppos- 
ing* he  might  be  of  the  number,  he 
added,  u  water,  exercise,  and  cfaej,"  to 
the  no  small  discomfiture  of  his  dis- 
appointed brethren. 


In  NewYork  last  week,  a  female, 
being  told  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  hold  up  her  right  hand  to  plead 
to  an  indictment,  insisted  that  that 
was  wrong,  "  she  was  left  handed  !" 
At  the  same  court,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  indicted  for  an  assault, 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  but  not  hav- 
ing learned  our  republican  ways,  he 
began  in  the  English  fashion  : — "  My 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury!" 

Mr.  Gilbert  Burns,  brother  of 
Scotland's  immortal  poet,  and  whose 
letters  stamped  him,  if  not  a  man  of 
genius,  at  least  one  of  a  strong  and 
reasoning  mind,  died  on  the  8th  of 
April,  at  Grant's  Braes,  aged  67  years. 


Precepts  are  of  great  weight,  and 
a  few  useful  ones  at  hand  do  more 
towards  a  happy  life  than  whole  vo- 
lumes of  cautions  that  we  know  not 
where  to  rind. — Seneca. 


POWER  OF  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

A  branch  of  the  Cotyledon  cocci- 
nea  was  presented  to  Professor  Gaz- 
zari  in  Jan.  1824.  Though  it  had 
been  separated  from  the  mother 
branch  more  than  sixteen  months, 
during  which  time  it  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  and  set  aside 


Tlie  American  Farmer. — -The  "  Es- 
say on  Dress — No.  I.,"  in  a  late 
number  of  this  paper,  was  taken 
from  the  Boston  Medical  Intelli- 
gencer, into  which  it  was  copied  from 
the  London  "  Literary  Gazette,"  and 
for  which  due  credit  was  given.  The 
concluding  remark  was  made  bv  the 
Editor  of  this  paper, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHARLES  WHITE, 

271,  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Winter 

Street, 

HAS  received  by  the  London  packet, 
his  Spring  supply  of  DRUGS,  ME- 
DICINES, &  SURGEONS'  INSTRU- 
MENTS,—making,  together  with  those 
in  store,  a  complete  assortment, — among 
them  are — narcotine,  morphine,  acetate 
of  morphine,  sulphate  of  morphine,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  morphine,  extract  of 
opium  deprived  of  morphine  ;  emetine, 
iodine,  hydriodate  of  soda,  hydriodate  of 
potash,  hydriodate  of  mercury,  hydrio- 
cianic  acid,  colchicum  seeds  and  rootsi 
extract  of  elaterium,  extract  of  belladona, 
extract  of  henbane,  extract  of  hops,  ex- 
tract of  hellebore,  black  drop,  croton  oil, 
blue  pill,  pneumatic  nipple  pumps,  silver, 
ivory,  wood,  lead,  glass,  and  gum  elastic- 
nipple  shields,  &c. 

Strict  personal  attendance  paid  to 
Physicians1  prescriptions,  and  medicines 
delivered  at  any  hour  of  the  night.        6w 

ADAMS'  PATENT,  SWELLED  BEAM 
BEDSTEAD. 

Made  at  422,  Washington  St.  Boston. 

T  has  neither  screw  nor  lacing,  and 
may  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  one 
minute.  It  gives  the  luxury  of  a  sacking 
as  tight  as  a  drumhead.  The  price  of 
this  bedstead  is  no  greater,  with  all  its 
improvements,  than  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some, oldfashioned  ones. — This  founda- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  repose, — this  illus- 
tration of  neatness,  taste  and  economy, 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
above.  April  24. 

THE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 


The  Lancet,  a  sharppointed,  weekly 
London  publication. 

ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF   THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES, 
FOR  JUNE  1,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
Cnntents. — The  Parting  Ship — Alice 
Ford:  a  Tale  of  1558— On  Evil-Speaking 
— '-Recollections  of  Turkey — Which 
Things  are  a  Shadow — The  Story  of  Ab- 
dulla,  of  Khorassan — War  :  its  Uses — 
My  Robin  Redbreast — Death's  Doings — 
On  the  Picture  of  Death  and  the  Warrior, 
by  Mrs.  Hemans — Lines  by  L.  E.  L. — 
do.  by  D.  L.  Richardson — The  Volun- 
teer, by  the  author  of  u  Whims  and  Od- 
dities"— Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mes- 
opotamia— Laconics. 

DR.  HULL'S  TRUSS. 

!HE  very  great  superiority  of  this  in- 
strument over  every  other  heretofore 
invented,  as  to  convenience,  ease,  and 
comfort  to  the  wearer,  and  its  curative 
power,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  re- 
spectable physicians,  and  the  formal  ap- 
probation of  Medical  Societies,  but  more 
than  all  by  the  actual  cures  it  has  per- 
formed. For  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  Truss,  see  the  last  Edition, 
1826,  of  Thacher's  Modern  Practice. 

Ebenescr  Wight,  ^Apothecary,  Milk 
Street,  opposite  Federal  Street,  has  just 
received  an  assortment  of  Umbilical  and 
Inguinal  Trusses. 

March  61  h. 


COTTONS  &  BARNARD  have  just 
published,  A  MILITARY  JOURNAL 
DURING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR,  from  1775  to  1783  t 
describing  interesting  events  and  Trans- 
actions of  this  period  ;  with  numerous 
Historical  Facts  and  Anecdotes,  from  the 
Original  Manuscript.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  Biographical 
Sketches,  of  several  General  Oificers, 
By  James  Thacher,  M.  D.  late  Surgeon 
in  the  American  Army.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected. 

"  As  Americans  we  hail  with  delight  an) 
attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  words  or 
actions  of  those  whose  names  we  have  been 
taught  to  revere." 

April  10. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St., 
to  whoir  all  communications  must  be  addressed,  postpaid. — The  price  of  this  paper 
will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing,  or  within  3  months  after, 
the  price  \\<11  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months  but  within  the  year,  it 
will  be  $  3,L  *> ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dollars.  No  paper  to  l»<? 
discontinued  /U  arrearages  are  paid.    Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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life  and  organization.  consider  what  these    properties 

1.  Memoire  sur  la  Structure  Eh-  really  are. 

mentaire  des  principaux  Tissus  The  phenomena  which  charac- 

Organiques  des  Animaux.     Par  *?"*  e  lmnS  b.em§s'  llk?.the  1*^ 

M  H.   Milne  Edwards,  M.D.  sica.'   propert.es  by  which  unor- 

Archives   generates   de  Mede-  gamzed  bodies  are   distinguished, 

cine.     Tom.  3.  Paris.  1823.  can  be  ascertained  only  by  obser- 

„*,,>.            .  vation.     When  we  examine  these 

2.  Recherches  Microscopiques  sur  phenomena  we  are  able  to  distin. 

la   Structure  xntvme  des  Tissus  igh  fiye       perties  by  which  be_ 
OrgamquesdesMimaux.     Par  •        endowed  with   life           be 
M.    H.    M.    Edwards,   M.  D.  discriminated  from   alJ  other  ob- 
Lues   a  la    Societe    Philoma-  jects      The   first  ig    the   pQwer 
tique,  le  19  Aout,  182b.     An-  th              e§s   of  resisti      withiQ 
nales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  certai^  Hmits  ^  operati^n  of  the 
Dec.  lo2b.  ordinary   laws   of  matter.     The 
Though  the  term  Physiology  ap-  influence  of  physical  agents,  those 
pears  to  have  been  primitively  agents   which  operate  most  pow- 
employed  to  denote  an  inquiry  in-  erfully  and  constantly  on  unorgan- 
to  nature   in  general,  yet  it  has  ized   bodies   by  subverting  their 
been  long  appropriated  exclusive-  existing  combinations,  and  by  re- 
ly to    an  investigation  into   the  composing  the  elements  they  dis- 
functions of  living  beings.     Or-  engage  in  new   modes   and  new 
ganized  bodies  are  distinguished  proportions    is,    within    a    wide 
from  all  other  objects  in  nature,  range,  completely    counteracted 
by  the  exhibition  of  peculiar  phe-  by  living  beings.     The  changes 
nomena,  the  whole  of  which  tak-  produced  by  air,   moisture,  and 
en  together  are  designated  by  the  heat,  for  example,  on  unorganized 
term  of  life.     To  the  properties  substances,  and  on  organized  bo- 
which  they    possess  in  common  dies  themselves  when  deprived  of 
with  all  material  substances,  oth-  life,  cannot  be  effected  in  the  liv- 
er properties  are  superadded.    It  ing  being,  because   the   first,  and 
is  not  any  one  of  these  properties  obviously  the  most  indispensable, 
that  constitutes  life,  but  the  com-  operation  of  the  energy  of  life,  is 
bination  of  them.     The  only  pro-  to  resist  such  changes, 
per  definition  of  life,  therefore,  The  second  character  by  which 
consists   in    the    enumeration   of  the  living  body  is  distinguished  is 
these  properties  ;  and  the  only  the  power  it  possesses  of  assimi- 
mode   of  forming  a  correct  and  lating  foreign  materials  to  its  own 
comprehensive  notion  of  it  is,  to-  substance.     Unorganized    bodies 
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consist    of  particles    of   matter  the   configuration    which   results 

which  are   held  together  by  mu-  from  this   order  is  that  of  a  sym- 

tual  attraction :   they  increase  by  metrical     disposition    of   parts, 

the  juxtaposition  of  new  particles  The  arrangement  itself  is  termed 

which  are   merely  superimposed  structure  t,  the  process  by  which 

on   the  preexisting    mass.     The  it  is   effected   is  called  organiza- 

living  body   is  endowed  with  the  tion,  and  the   body  in  which  it  is 

power  of  converting   materials  of  found  is  said    to  be    organized, 

exceedingly  different  natures  into  This   regularity  of  disposition  is 

one  homogeneous  substance,  and  sufficiently    apparent  in  vegeta* 

of  elaborating  from  this  substance  bles;  and  the  structure  which  re- 

the   various   solid   and  fluid  parts  suits  from  it  in  the  higher  classes 

of  which   it  is   composed.     The  of  animals   is   often    exquisitely 

plant  putting   forth   its  roots  into  beautiful;  but  in  a  few  species  of 

the  soil,  and   abstracting   from  it  animals  which  are  placed   at  the 

the  nutrient  particles  it  furnishes,  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being? 

converts   them   into  the  different  and  which  appear   to  consist  only 

substances  and  juices  peculiar  to  of  a  minute   point   of  jelly,  this 

the  plant.     The  animal   body  re-  character  can  scarcely  be  said  to 

ceives  into  its  interior  the  diver-  exist. 

sified  materials  from  which  it  de-  On  searching  further  into  the 
rives  its  nourishment,  dissolves  economy  of  life,  we  discover  ad- 
and  decomposes  them,  recombines  ditional  phenomena,  which  are  no 
their  elements,  and  thus  forms  all  less  distinctive  of  it  than  those 
the  tissues  and  all  the  organs  of  that  have  been  stated  :  these  re- 
which,  in  the  higher  order  of  ani-  late  to  its  origin  and  its  termina- 
mals,  its  complicated  structure  tion.  It  is  a  general  law  that  liv- 
consists.  The  process  by  which  ing  beings  derive  their  origin  from 
these  changes  are  effected  is  preexisting  living  beings.  The 
termed  in  the  vegetable,  imbibi-  first  origin  of  a  new  being  is  veil- 
tion,  in  the  animal,  digestion,  ed  in  impenetrable  mystery  ;  but 
The  conversion  of  the  digested  its  first  indications  of  life  in  gene- 
matter  into  the  proper  substance  ral  arise  in  what  is  termed  a 
of  the  body  is  denominated  assimi-  germ,  that  is,  an  organized  sub- 
lation,  and  the  power  by  which  stance  the  product  of  the  parent 
this  process  is  effected  is  so  pe-  animal.  Living  bodies  form  at 
culiar  to  the  living  body,  that  some  period  part  of  other  living 
some  of  the  most  eminent  physio-  bodies,  from  which  they  are  sub- 
sists have  assumed  it  as  the  dis-  sequently  detached,  and  derive 
tinctive  attribute  of  life.  from  the  living  power  of  the  bo- 
A  third  character  by  which  the  dies  to  which  they  originally  be- 
living  body  is  distinguished,  is  the  long,  the  degree  of  developement 
mode  in  which  the  materials  of  which  renders  them  susceptible 
which  it  is  constituted  are  dispos-  of  independent  life :  consequently, 
ed.  Arrangement  is  the  charac-  the  vital  motions  of  living  bodies 
ter  of  this  disposition.  The  adap-  arise  in  the  parent  stock  ;  it  is 
tation  of  one  part  to  another  is  from  the  parent  that  the  offspring- 
such  as  to  force  on  the  mind  the  receives  the  vital  impulse  ;  it  is 
conviction,  that  this  disposition  is  life  that  gives  origin  to  life.  It 
truly  arrangement.     In  general,  was  formerly  conceived  that  there 
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is  no  exception  to  this  law  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and 
whole  circle  of  nature.  The  the  assemblage  of  which  is  ex- 
microscope  has  lately  put  us  in  pressed  by  the  general  term  of 
possession  of  some  facts  which  life.  It  is  natural  to  conceive 
render  the  universality  of  the  law  that  these  phenomena  are  attach- 
doubtful  ;  in  what  manner,  and  to  ed  to  some  permanent  subject,  as 
what  extent,  will  be  stated  here-  we  say  that  matter  is  the  perma- 
after.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  nent  subject  of  certain  qualities, 
still  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  such  as  extension,  divisibility,  at- 
most  striking  characters  of  living  traction,  repulsion,  and  so  on. 
beings,  that  they  derive  their  or-  Vital  principle,  or  principle  of 
igin  from  generation.  life,  are   the   terms   which  have 

And  lastly,  it  is  equally  charac-  been  employed  to  denote  the  sup- 
teristic  of  them,  that  they  termi-  posed  permanent  subject  with 
nate  their  existence  by  death,  which  the  phenomena  of  living 
The  vital  energies,  by  which  the  beings  are  connected  ;  it  is  con- 
circle  of  actions  and  reactions  venient  to  have  such  words,  but 
necessary  to  life  is  sustained,  at  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
length  decline,  and  finally  become  they  are  used,  not  to  express  any- 
exhausted.  It  has  been  truly  thing  that  has  been  ascertained  to 
said,  that  life  is  motion,  superin-  exist,  but  merely  to  denote  our 
duced  in  matter  peculiarly  ar-  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  subject, 
ranged,  and  that  death  is  the  ces-  The  phenomena  we  have  stated 
sation  of  this  motion.  But  the  are  common  both  to  vegetable 
vital  powers  cease  to  act  from  and  animal  bodies :  there  are  cha- 
some  cause  inherent  in  them-  racters  by  which  these  two  great 
selves,  whereas  unorganized  bo-  divisions  of  the  organized  world 
dies  would  preserve  their  exist-  are  distinguished  from  each  other, 
ence  forever  were  no  extrinsic  These  characters  are  derived 
force  applied  to  them.  The  at-  from  certain  properties  which 
traction  by  which  their  particles  are  possessed  by  the  one,  but  of 
are  held  in  union  can  be  disturbed  which  the  other  is  destitute, 
only  by  the  intervention  of  such  a  Every  living  being  must  possess 
force.  Some  mechanical  agent  the  power  of  assimilating  foreign 
must  separate  their  particles,  materials  into  its  own  substance  ; 
some  chemical  power  must  alter  and,  since  it  is  a  law  of  the  vital 
their  composition,  in  order  that  economy,  that  life  springs  from 
their  destruction  may  be  effected;  life  only,  it  must  also  be  endowed 
but,  though  no  mechanical  agent  with  the  property  of  communicat- 
disturbs  the  arrangement  of  its  ing  to  its  descendants  a  nature 
particles,  and  no  chemical  power  similar  to  its  own  ;  otherwise  ev- 
changes  its  composition,  the  living  ery  species  of  creatures  must 
body  perishes  from  the  operation  perish  with  the  primitive  race, 
of  causes  that  are  internal  and  The  faculties  of  nutrition  and  re- 
inherent.  An  origin  by  genera-  production  are,  therefore,  pro- 
tion,  and  a  termination  by  death,  perties  which  must  be  common 
are  thus  distinctive  characters  of  to  all  living  beings  ;  and  accord- 
living  beings.  ingly,  with  the  exception  hereaf- 

Such  is  the  train  of  phenomena  ter   to  be   mentioned,  they   are 

which  we  find  associated  both  in  possessed  by   the  most    simple, 
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The  plant  absorbs  and  assimilates 
nourishment ;  it  likewise  deve- 
lopes  a  germ,  by  the  evolution  of 
whiGh  a  being  is  matured  that 
possesses  a  similar  organization 
and  performs  a  similar  function. 
But  to  these  are  limited  all  the 
functions  which  are  exercised  by 
this  extensive  class  of  organized 
bodies.  To  animals  are  super- 
added two  other  faculties,  those 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 
The  faculties  of  animals,  there- 
fore, consist  of  two  kinds  ;  first, 
of  those  which  they  possess  in 
Common  with  vegetables,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  termed 
vegetative,  or  which,  because 
they  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  in  the  individual,  and 
to  the  perpetuation  of  it  in  the 
species,  are  sometimes  denomi- 
nated vital  ;  these  are  nutrition 
and  reproduction.  And  secondly, 
of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  an- 
imals, and  which  because  they 
belong  exclusively  to  this  division 
of  living  beings,  are  termed  ani- 
mal ;  these  are  sensation  and  vo- 
luntary motion. 

That  no  vegetable  is  really 
capable  of  sensation  or  voluntary 
motion  is  certain,  though  the  sen- 
sitive plant  shrinks  when  touched, 
and  many  curious  cases  are  relat- 
ed which  appear  to  prove  that  a 
few  vegetables,  under  certain 
circumstances,  possess  the  power 
of  performing  a  kind  of  locomo- 
tion. But  all  the  movements  of 
vegetables  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  possession  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that 
the  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  contracting  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus ;  a  power 
which  appears  to  belong  to  a  few 
vegetables,  which  all  animals  pos- 


sess, and  which  it  is  certain  ex- 
ists without  consciousness,  and 
therefore  without  volition.  That 
all  the  vegetable  functions  are 
performed  without  consciousness 
we  have  the  demonstration  in 
ourselves :  for  man  exercises  both 
classes  of  functions,  the  vegeta- 
tive and  the  animal.  By  observ- 
ing what  passes  within  ourselves, 
we  know  that  there  is  no  connex- 
ion between  mere  vegetative  life 
and  sensation.  We  are  conscious 
that  we  exist :  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  operation  of  the  ve- 
getative faculties  by  which  we 
live.  Of  all  the  processes  by 
which  the  aliment  is  converted 
into  blood,  for  example,  and  the 
blood  into  the  proper  substance 
of  the  body,  complicated  as  these 
processes  are  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, we  are  wholly  insensible  : 
there  can,  therefore,  be  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  these  functions 
are  attended  with  consciousness 
in  the  vegetable  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses themselves  are  so  much 
more  simple.  If  in  our  own  body 
a  wound  be  made,  attended  with 
a  loss  of  substance,  this  loss  is 
speedily  repaired :  new  fibres  are 
formed,  which  arrange  them- 
selves, not  only  as  if  they  were 
animated  and  intelligent,  but  the 
degree  of  wisdom  with  which  they 
are  disposed  is  perfect ;  yet  all 
this  is  effected,  not  only  without 
our  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  done,  but 
even  without  our  being  sensible 
that  it  is  done  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
exceptions,  therefore,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  more  particu- 
larly to  specify  in  the  sequel,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth, 
that,  since  no  vegetable  possesses 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion, 
and  since  no  animal,  with  the  ex- 
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captions  above  alluded  to,  is  des- 
titute of  these  faculties,  they  do 
afford  characters  peculiar  to,  and 
therefore  descriptive  of,  animal 
existence. 

Life  depends  on   certain  condi- 
tions ;  these  conditions  depend  on 
certain  arrangements  of  material 
substances;  such  arrangements  of 
material  substances  constitute  or- 
ganization ;   organization   is   thus 
an  essential  condition  of  life.     In 
tracing  the  order  of  the  phenom- 
ena, the  first  thing  we  observe  is, 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  certain 
textures,  that  is,  a  specific  organ- 
ization ;  the  second  we  discover 
is,  that  the  textures  thus  arrang- 
ed exercise  peculiar  actions;  that 
is,   this    particular     organization 
performs  a  specific  function.     A 
determinate   organization  consti- 
tutes what   is   called   an  organ  ; 
the  action  of  every  organ  consti- 
tutes  what    is    denominated    its 
function.     Without     the     organ 
there  is  no  function,  for  the  plain 
reason,  that,  without   the  instru- 
ment  by   which  the   action  is  ef- 
fected, there  is  no  action  :   in  the 
order   of  the  phenomena,  there- 
fore,  organization,  which  is  the 
primary  condition  of  life,  neces- 
sarily precedes  the  actions  of  that 
organization   in  which   the  func- 
tions  of  life  consist.     Organiza- 
tion is  the   antecedent ;  function 
is  the  sequent.     The  origin  of  the 
organization  to   which  function  is 
related  as  the  sequent,  is  refera- 
ble in  every  case  to  a  preexisting 
organization.     Organization  is  not 
selfexistent,  but  so  far  back  as  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  trace  it,  it  is 
always  preexistent.     Matter  nei- 
ther organizes  itself,  nor  is  organ- 
ized by  any  cause  but  one,  a  pre- 
existing organization. 

Excepting   in  the  very  lowest 
animals,  which  appear  to  consist 


of  an  homogeneous  substance,  si- 
milar in  all  respects  to  jelly,  the 
animal   body   may  be  considered 
as  an    aggregate,   formed  of   a 
number  of  organs  ;  each  organ  is 
itself  composed   of  a  variety  of 
tissues ;  each  tissue   is  more  or 
less   common  to   all  the  organs. 
If  we  examine  the  different  solids 
which   enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  living,  or  the  recently  dead 
body,  in   all  the  higher  orders  of 
animals,  we  find  that  they  consist 
of  the  following  substances;  name- 
ly, bones,  with  their   cartilages 
and  ligaments,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered   as    appendages    to    the 
bones  ;   muscles,  with  their  ten- 
dons ;   membranes  of  various  de- 
scriptions ;  sacs  of  different  struc- 
tures ;   vessels  of  different  kinds, 
and  cerebral   matter.     There  is 
no  solid  of  the  animal  body  which 
may  not  be  included  under  one  or 
other   of  these  substances.     All 
these   substances,   on    a  careful 
analysis,  are  reducible   to  three  ; 
namely,  the  cellular,  the   muscu- 
lar, and  the  cerebral  tissues.     Of 
these   the   most   simple  in  struc- 
ture, the   most  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  most  extensively  dif- 
fused, is  the  first.     The  peculiar 
substance  termed  cellular  tissue, 
enters   as  a   constituent  element 
into  every   other   solid.     It  com- 
poses the  main  bulk  of  bones  ;   it 
affords  an  external  sheath  to  eve- 
ry muscle  ;  it  is   interposed  be- 
tween the  fibres   of  which  every 
muscle  consists  ;  it  encloses  in  a 
distinct   envelope   every  nervous 
fibre  ;    it   composes   almost   the 
entire  bulk   of  tendon,  ligament, 
and  cartilage  ;  it  enters   largely 
into  the  composition  of  hair,  nails, 
and  other  similar  parts  connected 
with  the   surface.     The   enamel 
of  the  the  teeth  is  said  to  be  the 
only   solid   in  which  it  cannot  be 
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detected.     It  unites  together  all  ment,  founded   on  partial  vie\vs, 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  it  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  advance- 
fills  up  all  the   intervals  between  ment   of    science.     The    reason 
them.     Were   it   possible  to  re-  why  we   are   so  imperfectly  ac- 
move  from  the  bones  their  earthy  quainted  with  the  various  objects 
particles,  and  from  the  soft  parts,  around   us,  is,  that   our  eyes  are 
the  muscular  fibres,  the   nervous  so  bad  ;  the  great  obstacle  which 
matter  and  the  fat  ;   were  it  pos-  opposes  our  successful   prosecu- 
sible,  at  the  same  time,  to  empty  tion  of  almost   every   science  is, 
the  vessels  and  to  evaporate  the  the   imperfection  of  our  senses, 
fluid,   the    body    would    remain  It  is,  therefore,  most  unreasona- 
nearly  of  the   same  size,  and  be  ble  to  reject  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
sustained  nearly  of  the  same  form  ment  which  increases  the  power 
by  means  of  this  substance  alone,  of  any  sense  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
It   may,  therefore,  be   truly  con-  sand  times.     By  adding  thus  pro- 
sidered  as  the  basis  to   which  all  digiously  to  its  strength,  it  renders 
the   other   parts  of  the  body  are  it  a  new   sense.     Without  doubt 
attached,  as  the  mould  into  which  the  information  it  appears  to  con- 
all  the  other  kinds  of  matter  are  vey  must  be   admitted  with  cau- 
deposited.  tion,  and   must   be  corrected  by 
When  examined  with  the  naked  the  other  senses  and  by  the  judg- 
eye,    and   gently   distended,   this  ment — corrective      powers     to 
substance  is  found  to  be  composed  which   we   should   be  obliged  to 
of  fibres   or   threads  of  extreme  have  recourse,  were  we  endow- 
delicacy,  finer    than    the    finest  ed  with  a  new  sense.     In  itself  it 
cobweb.     These  fibres  intersect  is   an   instrument  of  great  value, 
each  other  in  all  directions,  so  as  and  the  labors  of  Prevost,  Dumas, 
to  leave  between  them  minute  and   Edwards   in  France,  and  of 
spaces,  which  are  termed  cells.  Bauer,  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  and 
It  is  from  this  cellular  appear-  more  recently  of  Captain  Kater  in 
ance,  that  the  tissue  derives  its  our   own   country,  show  that  its 
name.     Its  elementary  structure  judicious  employment  is  capable 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis-  of  communicating    at  once    the 
pute  :  it  has  recently  been  ascer-  most  interesting  and  the  most  ex- 
tained.    It  is  chiefly  to  Dr.  Milne  act  information. 
Edwards,  an  English    physician,  The  cellular  tissue,  when  in  a 
resident  in  Paris,  the  able  author  state   perfectly    natural,   having 
of  the  very  interesting  and  impor-  been  subjected  to  no  preparation 
tant  papers  at  the  head  of  this  ar-  capable  of  altering  its  properties, 
tide,  that  we  owe  the   complete  and  when  examined  with  a  micro- 
establishment   of  the  facts  about  scope  of  high   magnifying  power, 
to  be   detailed.     In  consequence  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of  mi~ 
of  the  opposite  conclusions  which  nute  globules.     These    globules 
the   most   distinguished  physiolo-  are  arranged  in  irregular  series, 
gists  deduced  from  their  observa-  forming  lines  of  different  lengths, 
tions   with   the   microscope,  this  which  take  every   possible  direc- 
instrument  had  been  considered  tion,  and   intersect  each  other  in 
as  valueless,  and  had   sunk  into  every   possible     manner.     From 
very  general  neglect — a  striking  whatever  part  of  the  body  the 
instance  of  that  rashness  of  judg-  tissue  be  taken,  both  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  elementary  globules 
and  their  diameter  appear  to  be 
uniformly  the  same.  Their  dia- 
meter is  estimated  at  about  the 
eight  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

An  examination  of  this  tissue  in 
the  four  classes  of  vertebrated 
animals  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  curious  fact,  that  in 
all  the  tribes  of  the  mammalia, 
in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  fishes, 
it  is  composed  of  globules  which 
have  precisely  the  same  general 
appearance,  and  which  are  exact- 
ly of  the  same  magnitude.  Sub- 
sequently the  investigation  has 
been  extended  to  invertebrated 
animals,  in  all  of  which  this  tissue 
presents  the  same  globular  struc- 
ture, with  this  difference  only, 
that  while  the  greater  number  of 
the  globules  are  of  the  same  bulk 
as  in  the  vertebrated  animals, 
they  are  mixed  with  others  of  a 
larger  volume,  probably  because 
these  larger  globules  consist  of  a 
union  of  several  of  the  elemen- 
tary. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  arranged 
in  two  very  different  modes :  first, 
in  the  masses  properly  termed 
muscles  ;  and  secondly,  in  a  mem- 
branelike expansion,  denominated 
muscular  coats.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  elementary  struc- 
ture of  muscle,  however  the  tis- 
sue be  arranged.  The  proper 
muscles  are  composed  of  fila- 
ments, the  aggregation  of  a  num- 
ber of  which  forms  what  is  term- 
ed a  fibre,  while  the  fibres  are 
collected  into  small  bundles, 
which  are  called  fasciculi.  The 
muscle  itself,  the  fasciculi,  and 
the  fibres,  are  all  enveloped  in  a 
distinct  cellular  sheath  ;  the  ulti- 
mate filaments  appear  to  be  des- 
titute of  any  cellular  covering. 
The  ultimate  muscular  filaments 
are  composed  of  globules  of  the 


same  appearance  and  of  the  same 
bulk  as  those  of  the  cellular.  In 
all  vertebrated  animals  the  gene- 
ral aspect  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  elementary  muscular  globules 
are  identical.  They  have  re- 
cently been  examined  in  inverte- 
brated animals,  and  they  present 
in  the  whole  of  this  class  the  same 
uniform  appearance. 

The  structure  of  the  cerebral 
tissue,  or  brain,  has   been  exam- 
ined  with  equal  care.     Whether 
a  portion  of  this   tissue  be   exam- 
ined, taken  from   the   brain,  the 
spinal  cord,  or  a  nerve,  whether 
from   an   animal  belonging  to  the 
vertebrated  or  the  invertebrated 
class,  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  globules,  the   physical  charac- 
ters  of  which  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  tissues. 
The  general  conclusion  deducible 
from  these  series  of  observations 
is,  that  every  animal  solid  consists 
of  molecules,  all  of  which  possess 
a  primitive  form   and   a  determi- 
nate bulk  ;   and  that  these  consti- 
tute the  elementary  particles,  by 
the  various  combinations  of  which 
all  the  tissues  of  animals  are  com- 
posed.    We  may  say,  then,  that 
a  globule   of  about  the  diameter 
of  the  eight  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch   is   the   elementary    organic 
molecule  of  which  every  solid  of 
every   animal   body  is  composed, 
because  the  analysis  of  every  such 
solid   can  be   carried   on  till  we 
come    to   such  a   globule,  but  by 
no  instrument   which  we  at  pre- 
sent  possess   can  we   carry  the 
analysis  further.     In  the   present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore, 
this   globule   must  be  considered 
as  the  elementary  organized  cor- 
puscle. 

The  globular  structure  of  seve- 
ral of  these  tissues  had  been  as- 
serted by   many  observers,  from 
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the  first  invention  of  the  micro-  similarity,  but  an   absolute  ideu- 

scope  down  to  the  present  time,  tity.     We   already    know,   from 

among  the   most  distinguished  of  the  study  of  her  laws,  the  simpli- 

which  may  be  named  Leuwen-  city  of  the  means  by  which  nature 

hoeck,  Fontana,  Prochaska,  Del-  works  ;    these  discoveries  show 

la  Torre,  Swammerdam,  and  the  the   simplicity   of   the    material 

Wenzels.     Bauer     in    our    own  with   which   she   constructs    the 

country  has  published  observations  most  varied   of  her  productions, 

agreeing  in  all  the  essential  points,  and  renders  this  variety,  infinite 

Prevost  and  Dumas  have  recently  as  it  is,  still  more  wonderful  and 

repeated  the  observations  of  Ed-  admirable. 

wards,  and  have  borne  the  most  Many  of  the  fluids  of  the  ani- 
decided  testimony  to  their  accu-  mal  body  have  also  been  found  to 
racy  ;  and  Dutrochet  states,  that  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  glo- 
he  has  found  all  the  organs  of  all  bules  of  the  same  aspect  and  dia- 
animals  to  be  composed  of  globu-  meter.  The  red  globules  of  the 
lar  corpuscles  ;  that  these  cor-  blood,  for  example,  are  composed 
puscles  are  arranged  either  in  of  two  parts — -of  a  sac,  which  is 
longitudinal  or  linear  series,  or  formed  of  the  coloring  matter  01 
are  agglomerated  into  a  confused  the  fluid,  and  of  a  central  corpus*, 
mass  ;  that  in  all  the  secretory  cle.  Now  this  central  corpuscle, 
organs,  such  as  the  liver,  the  kid-  when  divested  of  its  external  en- 
neys,  the  salivary  glands,  and  so  velopeof  coloring  matter,  is  found 
on,  the  disposition  of  the  globules  to  present  the  same  appearance, 
is  of  this  latter  kind;  that  so  great  and  to  be  of  the  same  diameter 
is  the  similarity  between  all  the  as  the  elementary  globule  of  the 
parenchymatous  organs,  that  in  different  tissues.  Serum,  chyle, 
the  frog,  when  examined  with  the  milk,  pus,  are  found  to  consist, 
microscope,  it  is  almost  impossi-  for  the  most  part,  of  globules  of 
ble  to  distinguish  the  tissues  of  the  same  appearance  and  diame- 
the  brain,  of  the  liver,  of  the  kid-  ter  as  the  central  globules  of  the 
ney,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  ovary,  red  particles  of  the  blood,  and  the 
and  so  on  ;  that  all  these  organs  elementary  globule  of  the  tissues, 
consist  of  glandular  corpuscles,  Thus  it  appears  that  the  elemen- 
agglomerated  in  a  confused  man-  tary  structure  of  all  the  tissues  of 
ner,  the  assemblage  of  which  con-  which  the  animal  body  is  compos- 
stitutes  the  parenchyma  of  the  ed,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
organ.  In  the  Autumn  of  last  est,  is  identical,  and  that  the  flu- 
year  the  globular  structure  of  the  ids  contain  the  organic  particles 
three  primitive  tissues  was  de-  in  the  union  and  arrangement  of 
monstrated  by  Dr.  Southwood  which  the  structure  consists. 
Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  lee-  These  discoveries,  important 
tures  on  Physiolology,  who,  by  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature, 
means  of  the  microscope  of  Sel-  assume  a  new  interest  when  con- 
lique,  exhibited  these  globules  to  sidered  in  connexion  with  the  ele- 
the  class.  From  the  zoophyte  mentary  organization  of  vegetable 
up  to  man,  then,  it  is  proved,  that  bodies,  and  with  the  relation  they 
in  the  structure  of  all  the  differ-  establish  between  vegetable  and 
ent  tissues  of  the  animal  body  animal  life.  It  had  long  been  as- 
there  is  not  only   a  most  striking  certained  by    chemical  analysis. 
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that  the  constituent  parts,  both  of 
plants  and  animals,  contain  pre- 
cisely the  same  ultimate  chemi- 
cal principles ;  namely,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote, 
though  it  is  commonly  said  that 
azote  is  peculiar  to  animal  sub- 
stance. The  correct  statement, 
however,  is,  that  azote  predomi- 
nates in  the  animal  substance,  for 
the  vegetable  is  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  it.  From  this  analogy 
of  composition  it  was  inferred  that 
there  must  be  analogy  of  struc- 
ture. Careful  investigation  has 
rendered  the  soundness  of  this  in- 
ference highly  probable.  All  the 
researches  which  have  been  in- 
stituted relative  to  this  point,  so 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  carried, 
show  that  this  analogy  really  ex- 
ists ;  but  the  particular  facts  on 
which  the  conclusion  rests  will 
be  better  appreciated  after  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  most  simple  animals — 
a  subject  which  naturally  follows 
the  consideration  of  the  elemen- 
tary structure  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues.—  Westminster  Review. 

To  be  concluded  next  week. 


MORTALITY  OF  PRISONS. 

M.  Villerme,  in  a  memoir  on 
this  subject,  presented  at  a  sitting 
of  the  French  Institute,  places  at 
the  head  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
mortality  in  prisons,  poor  and  in- 
sufficient diet.  His  observations 
of  course  refer  to  the  Parisian  pri- 
sons. The  daily  ration  of  a  prison- 
er is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread, 
some  economical  soup,  Count  Rum- 
ford's,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
water.  This  diet,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fancies  of  philosophical  peo- 
ple, is  not  good  enough  to  preserve 
the  human  body  in  a  state  of  health, 
even  among  the  French.  Its  uni- 
formity, and  the  absence  of  animal 


food,  are  considered  by  M.  Viller- 
me to  be  its  chief  defects.  To 
this  cause,  added  to  the  previous 
habits  and  privations  of  those  con- 
fined, rather  than  to  the  insalubrity 
of  the  prisons  themselves,  he  as- 
cribes their  great  mortality;  which, 
before  1819,  was  equal  to  one  in 
twentythree,  but  has  since  been 
reduced,  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the 
provincial  prisons,  chiefly  by  the 
attentions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Prisons,  to  one  in  thirtythree. 

"  If  the  depot  de  mendicite  of 
Saint  Denis  is  included  in  the  cal- 
culation, the  mortality  must  yet  be 
stated  at  one  in  fifteen  ;  it  was 
equal  to  one  in  twelve  before  the 
year  1819,  when  the  above  society 
was  established.  So  that  M.  Vil- 
lerme is  almost  justified  in  saying 
that  prisoners  will  live  or  die,  just 
as  we  choose. — Biblioth.  Med. 

The  melioration  in  the  state  of 
the  prisons  of  France  has  been  very 
gradual.  An  eloquent  sermon, 
preached  by  the  Abbe  Gros  de 
Besplot,  drew  the  attention  of  Lou- 
is XV.  to  the  subject.  His  bene- 
volent successor  instituted  the  most 
important  plan  of  classification  of 
the  prisoners.  In  1801  further  im- 
provements took  place  ;  and  Louis 
XVIII.,  during  his  short  reign,  es- 
tablished the  Royal  Society  of  Pri- 
sons. One  of  the  most  beneficial 
measures  was  the  introduction  of 
labor  among  the  prisoners.  Inde^ 
pendent  of  the  moral  effects  of  this 
arrangement,  it  is  stated,  that  at 
Metz  the  mortality  within  the  pri- 
son was  diminished  one  half  by  it. 
— London  Med.  Repository. 


NEW    MEDICINES. 

The  following  are  already  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  Their  prices 
may  excite  a  little  alarm  at  first, 
but  when  we  consider  the  exceed- 
ing minuteness  of  the  doses,  we  shall 
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find  them  not  much  more  extrava- 
gant than  others  in  common  use. 

Morphine.  This  is  the  peculiar 
alkali  of  opium,  and  is  entirely 
freed  from  the  narcotine,  which  is 
the  principle  in  opium  and  lauda- 
num, that  is  so  apt  to  irritate  and 
disorder  the  nervous  system.  Mor- 
phine is  said  to  be  a  direct  anodyne, 
and  after  its  operation  has  run  its 
course,  the  nervous  system  conti- 
nues in  a  calm  state.  The  black 
drop,  and  several  other  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  have  been  said  to 
effect  this  desirable  purpose,  but 
each  in  its  turn  has  failed.  We 
hope  a  different  fate  will  attend 
the  substance  here  treated  of. 

The  citrate,  the  sulphate,  and 
the  acetate,  are  three  salts  of  mor- 
phine which  have  been  used  in  me- 
dicine, but  the  latter  is  preferred 
to  either  of  the  others.  The  syrup 
of  acetate  is  a  favorite  remedy 
among  the  French.  The  solution 
of  the  acetate  is  most  used  in  Bos- 
ton, and  indeed  generally  prefer- 
red. The  price  of  Morphine  is 
fifty  dollars  the  ounce.  The  ace- 
tate and  sulphate  are  the  same. 
The  solution  of  acetate,  three  dol- 
lars the  ounce. 

MODES  OF    PRESCRIBING   MORPHINE. 

1.  Pure  Morphine.  Dose,  from  |-  to 

\  of  a  grain  or  more. 

2.  Syrup  of  Acetate  of  Morphine. 

Take  of  Perfectly  clarified  Syrup, 
1  pound  troy. 
Acetate  of  morphine,  4 
grains. 
Make  a  Syrup.  Dose,  from  2 
to  4  teaspoonfuls. 

3  Sirup  of  Sulphate  of  Morphine. 

Take  of  Perfectly  clarified  Syrup, 
1  pound. 
Sulphate  of  Morphine,  2 
grains. 
Make  a  Syrup.  Dose,  from  2 
to  4  teaspoonfuls. 


4.  Anodyne  Drops. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  Morphine,  16 

grains. 

Distilled  Water,  1  ounce. 

Acetic  Acid,  3  or  4  drops* 

Alcohol,  1  drachm. 

Mix.  Dose,  from  6  to  24  drops, 

5.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Morphine. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  Morphine,  16 
grains. 
Distilled  Water,  6  dr'ms. 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  2 
drachms. 
Make  a  Solution.  Dose,  from 
6  to  24  drops. 

Narcotine.— From  what  we  have 
said  of  Morphine,  our  readers  can 
judge  of  the  effect  of  Narcotine.  It 
promises  nothing  as  a  medicine  ; 
and  is  only  a  chemical  curiosty. 
It  sells  for  the  moderate  price  of 
$  120  an  ounce,  to  which  circum- 
stance perhaps  is  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed its  peculiar  effects  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Extract  of  Opium  deprived  of 
Narcotine. — The  action  of  this 
substance  is  decidedly  narcotic, 
and  entirely  like  that  of  Morphine, 
only  weaker.  "  I  have  employed 
it,"  says  Majendie,  "  in  practice, 
with  advantage,  especially  on  a 
young  Greek  Physician  of  the  great- 
est promise,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  bear  well  the  common  aqueous 
extract  of  the  shops. 

"  This  new  preparation  of  opium, 
therefore,  seems  to  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  physicians."  Dose,  from 
1-2  grain  to  2  grains. 

Extract  of  Opium  deprived  of 
Morphine. — Four  grains  of  this 
are  not  quite  equivalent  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  of  Morphine.  Usual 
dose,  from  2  to  6  grains. — Jlmer. 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine. 


CALISTHENIC  EXERCISES. 

It  is  an  admitted  physiological 
fact,  that  imperfections  in  the  fe- 
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male  form  have  their  origin  for  the  tirely  failed,  we  had  adopted  a 
most  part  in  defective  or  irregular  plan  of  treatment  founded  on  a 
muscular  action.  The  muscular  principle  very  different  from  that 
exercises  recommended  under  the  on  which  the  cure  is  generally 
above  title  are  such  as  are  calcu-  conducted  ;  the  result  of  which  I 
lated  to  cure  deformities  of  the  promised  to  lay  before  you.  I 
figure,  whilst  they  tend  at  the  same  would  have  done  so  long  ere  this 
time  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  time,  if  you  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
conduce  to  elegant  deportment ;  tunity  of  seeing  the  Colonel  in 
thus  combining  the  valuable  quali-  London,  and  of  knowing  every- 
ties  of  a  remedy  with  an  agreeable  thing  from  himself,  as  I  thought, 
vocation.  A  series  of  exercises,  which  was  worthy  of  being  corn- 
called  from  their  results  Calisthe-  municated.  Colonel  G — ,  how- 
nic,*  has  been  introduced  under  the  ever,  assures  me  that  he  could 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Wei-  only  give  you  a  very  imperfect 
lington  and  Lady  Noel  Byron,  by  idea  of  his  case  ;  and,  as  you  felt 
Miss  Marian  Mason,  in  George-  an  interest  in  knowing  what  had 
Street,  Hanover  Square.  They  been  of  use  to  him,  and  expressed 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  some  astonishment  on  hearing  his 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Messrs.  Bro-  own  account  of  it,  he  is  particu- 
die,  Travers,  and  other  leading  larly  anxious  that  I  should  give 
members  of  the  profession,  who  you  a  more  circumstantial  one. 
have  been  present  during  their  per-  The  Colonel,  as  you  know,  re- 
formance.  These  exercises  are  turned  to  Elgin  in  October,  1825, 
carefully  accommodated  to  the  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
delicate  organization  of  the  female  his  health  had  suffered  much  from 
sex,  and  to  the  peculiar  circum-  repeated  attacks  of  fever.  At 
stances  of  the  individual  ;  and  that  time  emaciation  had  made 
though  they  have  been  established  alarming  progress.  He  had  con- 
only  a  few  months,  they  have  stant  irritative  fever;  pulse  vary- 
proved  very  beneficial  to  pupils.—  hig  from  110  to  120;  features 
New  Monthly  Magazine.  very  sharp,  I  may  almost  say  hip- 
pocratic  ;     great    prostration    of 

From  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal.  strength  .      abdomen    tumid,     evi- 

DROPsr.  j      ,&        *            fl   *  1  •            H 

Case  of  Dropsy*  in  which  lame  , ,    {     *           °          '         si  er- 

r>    J    r  tA                 j  *    i ■    -r  able  tenderness  on  pressure  over 

Doses  of  Kino  appeared  to  be  of  ,,     ,        ,.                 r                    r 

*•  i     a      •           n            •  the  hepatic  region;   anasarca  ot 

essential    service.       Commum-  .,     c  \      j     ?,     '           ... 

cated  by   Dr.  Paul,  of  Elgin,  *h«  feet  and.  ankles;  P?rsP»'at'°»s 

in  a  Letter  to  Sir  James  M'-  ,nf  *e  ?,orm1n?;  Srea*  1«egular.ty 

p  ot  the  bowels ;  tor  the  most  part 

When  I  did  myself  the  honor  of  **  were  to°  °Pe,n'  butflthe,  djf 

writing  to  you  in  February  rela-  cha!»es,  we/f, not  ^^  flufld;  her 

+•     *            r-     jr»i       i  A  made  about  the  usual  quantity  oi 

tive  to  your  friend  Colonel  G ,  .         .,              r       j    i    u 

~e  +u     t>       i    \c-         n           t  urine,   it  was   ot   a   dark  brown 

ot   the   Royal   African   Corps,  I  ,     ' 

mentioned  that,  as   the  remedies  ^XT\      T  r               , .      u 

,.*     ii ,          i  'a  -•     *u    a-  When  1  first  saw  him,  he  was 

usually   employed  in  the  disease  v  W1          j       .,       •  a               c 

under  which  he  labored  had  en-  shShtly  und^  the    lnflue,nce t.of 

._. mercury.      I  he  mercurial  action 

*    A   term  derived  from    two  Greek  was  kept  up  in    the    same    gentle 

words,  signifying  beauty  and  strength.  manner,  by  rubbing  in  small  quan- 
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tities   of  the  ointment,  with  the  belly,  and  his  ankles  were  much 

view   of  restoring  healthy  action  swelled.     He   appeared  now   to 

in  the  liver,  and  also  of  promoting  be   in  the  most  imminent  peril ; 

the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  prostra- 

Strict   attention  was  paid  to  the  tion   of  strength,  that   we   were 

bowels,  both  to  carry  off  vitiated  afraid  that  tapping  might  bring  on 

secretions  and  to  quiet  irritability,  fatal  syncope.     It  was,  however, 

Powerful  frictions  over  the  abdo-  done  on  the  24th  of  January;  tak- 

men  and  along  the  spine,  with  the  ing  the  precaution  of  stopping  the 

hand   and  fleshbrush,  using  a  sti-  discharge   seven  or  eight  times, 

mulating   liniment.     An  attempt  and  giving  wine :    sixteen    pints 

was   made   at  the   same  time  to  were     discharged.     During    the 

act,  if  possible,  powerfully  on  the  time  it  was  flowing,  he  complain- 

kidneys  by  diuretics,  and  the  most  ed  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  about 

powerful  of  this  class  of  medicines  the  right  side  of  the  thorax.     For 

were  exhibited, — namely,  Tinct.  several  hours  after  the  operation, 

Digitalis,  Squills,  Spiritus  iEthe-  he   appeared  to  be  so  exhausted 

ris  Nitrici,   Acet.  Potassae,  &c.  that  he  could  not    be   removed 

variously  combined.     Broomtops  from  the  sofa.     For  two  or  three 

were   thought   of,  but  there  ap-  days  we  were  afraid  that  he  was 

peared  to  be  too  great  relaxation  sinking.     His  strength   again  be- 

of  the   system,  and  of  the  intes-  gan  to  rally;  the  fluid  in  the  belly 

tines  in  particular,  for  their  ex-  accumulated  as  rapidly  as  ever, 
hibition.  The  diuretics  having  been  ful- 

We  persevered  in  the  manner  ly   tried,  and  without  producing 

now  specified  till  the  26th  of  De-  the   least   effect,  it  was  thought 

cember,  when   he   had   become  useless  to   continue  them  longer, 

worse  in  every  respect :  the  fluid  particularly  as  they  disturbed  the 

in  the  belly   had   accumulated  so  stomach.     It  occurred  to  me  that 

much,  that  it  was  quite  impossi-  some  advantage  might  be  derived 

ble  to  think  of  affording  relief  but  from  acting  on  the  following  prin- 

by    tapping.     Your     friend    Dr.  ciple  ;  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 

Skene,  who  saw  him  at  this  time,  further  accumulation  of  the  fluid, 

concurred    in    the    propriety   of  and  to  trust  solely  to  the  natural 

having  the  fluid  drawn  off,  giving  actions  of  the  body  for  the  absorp- 

at  the  same  time  a  very  unfavor-  tion   of  what  was    effused.     On 

able   prognosis.     On  the  26th  of  the  3d  of  February,  the  Tincture 

December  he   was  tapped,  and  of  Kino  was  prescribed,  and  port 

eighteen  pints  of  fluid  drawn  off.  wine  substituted  for  sherry.     For 

The   diuretics  were  again  admi-  the   first  few   days,  he  took  four 

nistered  with  the  most  scrupulous  drachms   of  the  tincture  daily  in 

attention.     The      mercury     was  divided  doses,  in  port  wine  ;   and 

discontinued    on   account   of    in-  then  he  took  daily  one  ounce,  and 

creasing  debility.     The   pain  in  fully  half  a  bottle  of  port,  till  the 

the   side   on   pressure   was    still  1st  of  April;   and  since  that  time 

complained     of.     The    diuretics  he   has   taken   one  ounce  only  in 

disturbed  the  stomach  exceeding-  the  three  days. 
ly,  and  had  no  effect  on  the  urin-        When  he  began  to  take  the  ki- 

ary  secretion.     The  water  accu-  no  he  was  nearly  as  full  as  before 

mulated  again  very  rapidly  in  the  tapping  ;  after  taking  it  for  eight. 
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or  ten  days,  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. His  appetite  improved  ; 
he  became  stronger  ;  pulse  was 
less  frequent.  The  abdominal 
swelling  was  found,  by  exact 
measurement,  to  be  stationary  ; 
and  very  soon  it  evidently  de- 
creased, so  that,  at  the  time  the 
dose  of  the  tincture  of  kino  was 
reduced,  he  was  able  to  go  some 
distance  from  home. 

When  I  first  saw  him  after  his 
arrival  from  London,  I  was  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  since  his 
departure;  and,  though  there  may 
be  still  some  fluid  in  the  abdomen, 
it  is  not,  I  think,  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  altogether 
removed,  when  we  reflect  on 
what  has  taken  place. — He  has 
taken,  since  he  has  been  under 
my  care,  every  eight  or  ten  days, 
at  night,  three  grains  of  Calomel, 
and  next  morning  half  an  ounce  of 
Tinctura  Rhei,  to  carry  off  vitiat- 
ed and  to  promote  healthy  secre- 
tions. 

Forgetful,  as  we  often  are,  of 
the  powers  of  nature  in  effecting 
salutary  changes  of  disease,  and 
wishful  to  impute  them  to  the 
agency  of  remedies,  yet  in  this 
case  it  is  fair  to  admit,  I  think, 
that  the  kino  was  of  essential  ser- 
vice. In  corroboration  of  this 
opinion,  I  may  mention  that, 
whilst  he  was  in  London,  he  dis- 
continued the  kino  for  a  time,  and 
his  belly  became  so  tumid  that 
he  could  not  button  his  coat;  but, 
after  using  the  kino  for  sometime, 
it  again  decreased.  The  theory 
of  its  operation  in  dropsical  effu- 
sions, as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
that,  when  taken  into  the  circu- 
lating system,  it  acts  as  a  tonic, 
promoting  the  contractility  of  the 
bloodvessels,  without  stimulating 


them  materially  to  increased  ac- 
tion, thereby  preventing  supera- 
bundant exhalation  ;  by  which 
means  the  absorbents  remove 
more  than  what  is  effused.  In 
Colonel  G — 's  case,  by  its  tonic 
operation  on  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  alvine  discharges  were  dimi* 
nished  in  frequency,  but  nothing 
like  constipation  was  produced. 

From  the  effect  which  the 
tincture  of  kino  has  had  in  con- 
troling  the  dropsical  effusions  in 
this  case,  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  it  will  be  found,  on  further 
trial,  to  be  a  valuable  medicine 
in  all  the  varieties  of  dropsy. 
When  it  depends  on  any  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  serous  mem- 
branes, or  when  there  is  much 
visceral  disease,  it  is  not  likely 
that  kino  would  be  of  use  ;  yet? 
in  Colonel  G — 's  case,  there  was 
considerable  affection  of  the  liver. 
I  am  not  aware  that  kino  has  ever 
been  given  in  such  large  doses, 
and  with  the  same  views,  as  in 
the  present  case. 

Elgin,  November  11th,  1826. 

Jl  Case  in  which  Constitutional 
Effects  arose  from  the  External 
•Application  of  Belladonna. 
The  following  letter  is  from  Mr, 
Wade,  Apothecary  to  the  West- 
minster Dispensary: — 

Sir, — Much  has  of  late  been 
said  in  favor  of  the  Extract  of 
Belladonna  as  an  external  appli- 
cation, and.  from  its  powerful  ef- 
fect in  diminishing  irritability  and 
excessive  vascular  action,  it  has3 
in  many  cases,  a  fair  chance,  con- 
sidering the  attention  it  has  lately 
excited,  of  becoming  a  fashionable 
remedy  in  superficial  inflamma- 
tions. At  present  its  powers  are 
apparently  much  overrated  ;  for? 
as  is  the  case  with  everything  in 
medicine  which  has  even  a  show 
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of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  many 
virtues  are  attributed  to  it,  and 
its  faults,  if  seen,  are  overlooked, 
and  considered  as  the  result  of 
our  own  mismanagement.  The 
remedy  will  soon,  however,  find 
its  proper  level ;  and,  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  its  indiscriminate 
use,  l  am  induced  to  relate  the 
following  case,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that,  when  used 
to  abraded  surfaces,  the  effect  of 
the  extract  requires  vigilant  at- 
tention. 

A     gentleman     consulted    me 
lately,  who  had  been  annoyed  for 
a  long  time  with  an  obstinate  cu- 
taneous   affection,    Psoriasis,    on 
the   fore   part  of  his  wrist  ;   the 
patch  was  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length  and  breadth.     Hav- 
ing learnt  that  almost  every  means 
of  relief,  both  constitutional  and 
local,  had  been  tried  with  but  lit- 
tle  benefit,  and   having   seen  the 
Belladonna  of  use  in  similar  cases, 
in  which   no   absorption  was  evi- 
dent, I   was  induced   to    recom- 
mend its  trial  in  this.     A  plaster 
made  with  one  part  of  the  extract 
to  two  of  soapcerate  was  applied 
to  the  sore.     About   thirtyeight 
hours  after  its  application,  I  was 
sent  for,  during  the  night,  to  this 
patient ;   whose   countenance,  on 
my     arrival,    expressed     much 
alarm  ;   his   pulse  was  small  and 
quick.     He  informed  me  that  he 
had    felt   very  languid  during  the 
previous   day,  and   had  taken  his 
dinner  without   appetite  ;  in   the 
evening,  he   was  much  distressed 
by  extreme  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach  and    bowels,  giddiness  and 
weight  in  the  head,  with  dimness 
of  sight.     To   relieve  the  disten- 
sion of  the   stomach,  he   took  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  which 
produced  great  excitement,  with 
extreme  restlessness,  which   in- 


creased after  his  retiring  to  bed  i 
he  had  constant  nausea  and  retch- 
ing, with  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat.  I  found  him  sitting  up 
in  bed,  making  strong  and  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  vomit  ;  the  pulse 
was  small  and  frequent;  the  eyes 
had  a  dull,  heavy  expression;  the 
pupils  were  much  dilated,  and 
had  little  action.  The  mucous 
membrane,  from  the  transverse 
palatine  suture,  extending  down 
the  throat  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
was  of  a  deep  purple  hue.  He 
complained  of  much  giddiness, 
with  an  appearance  of  mist  before 
his  eyes  ;  and  said  that,  when  at- 
tempting to  get  out  of  bed,  his 
legs  had  failed  him. 

As  the  sense  of  distension  was 
very  distressing,  and  supposing 
that  scarcely  any  digestion  of  the 
food  last  taken  could  have  occur- 
red, the  muscular  power  of  the 
stomach  being  apparently  nearly 
lost,  as  nothing  but  a  little  mucus 
had  been  thrown  up,  I  desired  a 
strong  emetic  to  be  given  to  him, 
followed  by  full  doses  of  ammo- 
nia. A  considerable  quantity  of 
undigested  food  was  soon  vomited, 
which  afforded  much  relief. 

The  restlessness,  and  burning 
sensation  in  the  throat,  continued 
more  or  less  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  but  little  uneasiness 
of  the  stomach  remained  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
was  of  a  dark  crimson  color  ;  the 
tonsils  were  much  enlarged  ;  the 
heat  had,  however,  much  dimi- 
nished ;  the  pulse  was  now  sixty- 
five,  full  and  soft ;  the  pupils  con- 
tinued dilated.  The  patient  com- 
plained chiefly  of  languor  and  a 
slight  dimness  of  sight.  The 
bowels  had  acted  freely. — The 
ammonia  was  continued,  and  a 
capsicum  gargle  used  to  the 
throat. 
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It  is  useless  to  occupy  more 
time  in  describing  the  symptoms 
or  treatment,  as  all  the  ill  effects 
of  the  Belladonna  had  in  three 
days  completely  subsided. 

A  doubt  might  have  existed  in 
this  case,  whether  the  symptoms 
were  really  caused  by  the  Bella- 
donna, had  not  the  patient  himself 
settled  this  point  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  again  applying  the  plaster; 
being  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
his  disease,  and  thinking  that  the 
symptoms  might  have  arisen 
merely  from  a  disordered  sto- 
mach. It  had  not  been  applied 
many  hours  before  the  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  languor,  in 
some  degree  returned;  but  which 
quickly  disappeared  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  plaster. — London 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 

January  16th,  1827. 

Nitrate  of  Quicksilver. — This 
substance  is  coming  into  notice  in 
France,  and  especially  in  the  St. 
Louis  Hospital,  as  a  caustic  in 
scrofulous,  syphilitic,  and  even  can- 
cerous ulcerations  of  the  face — 
and  in  various  cutaneous  eruptions, 
which,  says  the  reporter,  "have 
yielded,  as  if  by  enchantment,  to 
the  action  of  this  new  remedy." 
Some  cases  are  detailed  of  the  ni- 
trate, but  we  need  not  insert  them 
here.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  a 
powerful  eschar  otic,  and  the  nitri- 
co  oxyde  of  mercury  has  long  been 
employed  in  this  country  as  a  reme- 
dial agent  of  great  efficacy,  in  the 
unguentum  hydrarg.  nitricooxydi. 
— Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine. 


author  presumes  its  use  to  be  that 
of  attracting  fish,  whose  well  known 
partiality  for  aromatics  and  odor- 
ous oils,  renders  it  probable  that 
they  are  thus  drawn  into  a  position 
by  which  the  alligator  and  croco- 
dile can  easily  seize  them. 

Died  in  Surry,  Me.,  on  the  24th 
ult.,  suddenly,  Samuel  Hills,  Esq. 
aged  61.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death  are  painful  in  the 
extreme.  In  a  word,  he  died  a 
victim  to  the  Thompsonian  system 
of  practice  !  He  was  unwell,  but 
able  at  10,  A.  M.  to  walk  into  the 
field,  and  give  some  directions. 
Soon  after,  the  process  so  often  de- 
tailed, commenced,  of  steaming, 
with  the  repeated  use  of  lobelia, 
or  Indian  tobacco,  Cayenne,  &c. 
&c,  and  before  2,  P.  M.,  he  was 
a  corpse. 

Joseph  York,  a  colored  man,  was 
on  Thursday  last  removed  from  the 
west  part  of  this  city  to  Raiusford 
Island,  in  consequence  of  having  the 
smallpox.  He  came  directly  from 
Troy,  N.Y. — Vaccination  is  prompt- 
ly going  on  in  the  street  and  neigh- 
borhood.—  Traveller. 


The   smallpox    is   making  great 
ravages  in  Bavaria  and  Sweden. 


Thomas  Bell,  M.  D.  has  disco- 
vered that  crocodiles  and  alligators 
have  a  gland  situated  near  the  low- 
er jaw,  which  secretes  a  substance 
of  a  strong  musky  odor,  and  is  with- 
out parallel  in  other  animals,    The 


We  make  some  extracts  from  the 
first  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  which  has  just 
appeared.  The  matter  is  well  se- 
lected, and  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  publication  is  neatly  executed. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
held  their  annual  meeting  onWednes- 
day  last.  We  shall  notice  their  pro- 
ceedings next  week. 

Dictionarv  omitted  till  next  week- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHARLES  WHITE, 

271,  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Winter 
Street, 

HAS  received  by  the  London  packet, 
his  Spring  supply  of  DRUGS,  ME- 
DICINES, &  SURGEONS'  INSTRU- 
MENTS,—making,  together  with  those 
in  store,  a  complete  assortment, — among 
them  are — narcotine,  morphine,  acetate 
of  morphine,  sulphate  of  morphine,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  morphine,  extract  of 
opium  deprived  of  morphine  ;  emetine, 
Iodine,  hydriodate  of  soda,  hydriodate  of 
potash,  hydriodate  of  mercury,  hydrio- 
cianic  acid,  colchicum  seeds  and  rootsi 
extract  of  elaterium,  extract  of  belladona, 
extract  of  henbane,  extract  of  hops,  ex- 
tract of  hellebore,  black  drop,  croton  oil, 
blue  pill,  pneumatic  nipple  pumps,  silver, 
ivory,  wood,  lead,  glass,  and  gum  elastic 
nipple  shields,  &c. 

Strict  personal  attendance  paid  to 
Physicians'  prescriptions,  and  medicines 
delivered  at  any  hour  of  the  night.       6w 

ADAMS'  PATENT,  SWELLED  BEAM 
BEDSTEAD. 

Made  at  422,  Washington  St.  Boston. 

IT  has  neither  screw  nor  lacing,  and 
may  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  one 
minute.  It  gives  the  luxury  of  a  sacking 
as  tight  as  a  drumhead.  The  price  of 
this  bedstead  is  no  greater,  with  all  its 
improvements,  than  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some, oldfashioned  ones. — This  founda- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  repose, — this  illus- 
tration of  neatness,  taste  and  economy, 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
above.  April  24. 

JOHN  BEATH'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 
TRUSSES. 

MR.  BEATH  invites  those  who  de- 
sire an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
dangerous  and  distressing  disease  of  Rup- 
ture, to  call  at  his  office,  672,  Washington 
Street,  where  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance, to  adapt  his  trusses  to  the  particu- 
lar case  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  variety  of  trusses  made  by 
Mr.  Beath,  are  Patent  Elastic  Spring 
Trusses,  with  Spring  Pads : — Trusses 
without  steel  springs;  these  can  be  worn 
day  and  night.     Improved  Hinge  and  Pi- 


vot Trusses,  Umbilical  Spring  Trusses, 
and  Trusses  with  Ball  and  Socket  Joints. 
Trusses  for  Prolapsus  JLni,  by  wearing 
which,  persons  troubled  with  a  descent 
of  the  rectum,  can  ride  on  horseback  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  B.  makes 
also  Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Uteri,  which 
have  answered  in  cases  where  pessaries 
have  failed.  Suspensary  Trusses,  Knee 
Caps,  and  Common  Trusses,  are  kept  al° 
ways  on  hand,  charged  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Machines  for  remedying  defornnV 
ties,  Artificial  Legs,  &c. 

Surgeons'  Instruments  and  Trusses  re- 
paired at  the  Manufactory. 

We  have  often  witnessed  Mr.  Beath's  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  personally  benefited  by 
his  ingenuity. — Ed.  Med.  Intel. 

A  VAPOR  or  SULPHUR  BATH  caa 
be  had  at  any  proper  hour  of  the 
day,  at  3,  Central  Court.  The  proper 
hours  are  before  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea.  The  best  time  is  between  11  and 
2  o'clock. 

A  portable  bath  may  be  taken  to  the 
patient's  house,  if  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  and  administered  under 
his  direction. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

IS  published  quarterly,  in  numbers  con- 
taining about  200  pages  each,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober. Price  five  dollars  a  year,  payable 
in  advance.  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
Agents,  Boston. 

DR.  HULL'S  TRUSS. 

THE  very  great  superiority  of  this  in- 
strument over  every  other  heretofore 
invented,  as  to  convenience,  ease,  and 
comfort  to  the  wearer,  and  its  curative 
power,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  re- 
spectable physicians,  and  the  formal  ap- 
probation of  Medical  Societies,  but  more 
than  all  by  the  actual  cures  it  has  per- 
formed. For  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  Truss,  see  the  last  Edition, 
1826,  of  Thacher's  Modern  Practice. 

EBENEZER  WIGHT, Apothecary, Mtt& 
Street,  opposite  Federal  Street,  has  just 
received  an  assortment  of  Umbilical  and 
Inguinal  Trusses. 

March  6th. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St., 
to  whom  all  communications  must  be  addressed,  postpaid. — The  price  of  this  paper 
will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing,  or  within  3  months  after, 
the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months  but  within  the  year,  it 
will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dollars.  No  paper  to  be 
discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid.     Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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life  and  organization.  forms  the  ultimate  point,  beyond 

Concluded  from  page  65.  which  no  microscopical   observa- 

When  vegetable  or  animal  mat-  tion  has  yet  been  able  to  reach, 

ter  in  which  life  is  extinguished  Now  this  moving  .globule  possess- 

has  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  es   exactly  the  same  form,  and  is 

of  maceration  in  water  in  a  mo-  of  precisely  the  same  magnitude, 

derately  warm  temperature,  the  as    the    elementary   globules   of 

fluid  is  found  to  swarm  with  liv-  which  the  primitive  tissues  of  the 

ing  creatures.    Because  these  be-  higher    animals    are    composed, 

ings   appear  to  be  produced  by  This  is,  indeed,  most  curious  and 

the  infusion  of  vegetable  or  animal  wonderful.      The  bodies  of  the 

substances,    they   have   received  higher  animals,  as* we  have  seen, 

the  name  of  Infusoria.      Their  consist  of  a  number  of  tissues  ; 

extreme  minuteness  places  theni  these  tissues  we  know  are  alive  ; 

entirely  beyond  the  cognizance  of  we  know  also,  that  they  are  com- 

unassisted  sense.      We  owe  our  posed  of  globules,  and  it  is  now 

knowledge    of    their    existence  discovered  that  the  simplest  crea<- 

wholly  to  the  microscope.      Of  ture  that   possesses  independent 

these  creatures  the  minutest  and  existence,  consists  of  a  single  glo- 

the  simplest  is  a  transparent  glo-  bule  precisely  similar  to  the  my- 

bule,  having  the  form  of  a  point,  riads  of  globules,  the  combination 

All   naturalists   are   agreed  that  of  which  constitutes  the  tissues  of 

this  minute  point  is  an  organized  which  these  higher  animals  are 

being.      The  proof  that  it  is  an  formed.      This  moving  globule  is 

animal  rests  on  its  motion,  which  termed   by   Muller,   the    Monas 

has  all  the  appearance  of  being  Termo.      It  is  found  not  only  in 

spontaneous,   and   which,    in   the  infusions  artificially  prepared  of 

actual  state   of  our   knowledge,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  but 

certainly  cannot  be  referred  to  when  the  temperature  is  mild,  in 

any  external  physical  cause,   or  stagnant  waters,   both   salt    and 

to  any  chemical  agency.    No  one,  fresh.      Whether  it  be   a  solid 

we  are  satisfied,  can  contemplate  globule  or  a  vesicle,  is  not  known. 

its  motion  without  being  convinc-  Its    composition   in   this   respect 

ed  that  it  is  spontaneous.  All  who  cannot   be  determined  any  more 

have  made  a  particular  study  of  than  that  of  the  elementary  glo- 

minute  animals  have   considered  bule,  by  any  instrument  we  yet 

it  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  be-  possess.      There   are   beings    of 

ings,  and  Cuvier  has  placed  it  at  this   class,  however,   which  aie 

the  end  of  his  animal  kingdom,  the  evidently    vesicular  ;    these,    of 

bottom  of  the  animal  scale*     It  course,  are  larger  than  the  Monas 
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Termo  ;  and  as  we  ascend  in  the  reach  of  every  man  ;  he  had 
scale,  we  come  to  still  larger  merely  to  open  his  eyes  and  look; 
globules,  which  are  manifestly  and  yet  even  persons  who  have 
composed  of  numerous  globules  of  been  accustomed  to  philosophical 
the  same  appearance  and  size  as  research,  having  taken  up  the 
the  Monas.  Naturalists  have  dis-  opinion  that  there  is  something  in- 
criminated several  species  of  herently  incredible  in  the  state- 
these  minute  creatures,  the  dis-  ment,  instead  of  carefully  observ* 
tinctionof  the  species  being  found-  ing  nature  have  contented  them- 
ed  chiefly  on  slight  diversities  in  selves  with  smiling  at  those  who 
the  figure  of  the  body  ;  the  whole  have  availed  themselves  of  all 
may  be  classed  together  under  the  means  of  information  in  their 
the  name  of  Monades.  power.  Lately  these  animalcules 
The  next  tribe  consists  of  a  have  been  most  diligently  exam- 
distinct  complication.  To  the  ined  by  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
globule  of  the  Monas  is  added  an  These  physiologists  have  describ- 
appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  tail,  ed,  figured,  and  measured,  in  all 
These  curious  beings  were  first  twentysix  species.  It  is  found 
discovered  by  Leuwenhoeck  and  that  every  male  of  every  tribe  of 
Hartsoeker,  the  inventors  of  the  animals  that  has  been  examined, 
microscope.  They  are  found  on-  and  that  is  capable  of  producing 
ly  in  other  animals,  and  only  in  its  like,  possesses  a  distinct  spe- 
one  particular  apparatus,  namely,  cies.  Their  existence  has  been 
in  the  organs  of  reproduction  ;  and  ascertained  in  all  the  mammalia, 
of  the  fluids  contained  in  these  or-  in  birds,  in  reptiles,  in  fishes  ;  the 
gans,  they  exist  only  in  one,  name-  examination  hss  been  extended  to 
ly,  in  the  spermatic  ;  hence  the  several  species  of  the  mollusca ; 
animals  themselves  are  termed  in  these  also  they  have  been  found; 
Spermatic  Animalcules.  Since  lower  down  they  have  not  yet 
the  time  of  Leuwenhoeck  and  been  discovered.  Ledermuller, 
Hartsoeker,  they  have  been  ob-  indeed,  has  stated  that  he  has 
served  with  care  by  many  natu-  seen  them  in  the  silkworm  ;  but, 
ralists  ;  though  some  philosophers  as  this  observation  has  not  been 
have  doubted  their  existence,  oth-  repeated,  it  remains  in  doubt.  It 
ers  have  positively  denied  it,  and  is  probable,  however,  that  many 
not  a  few  have  ridiculed  the  very  things  relative  to  this  subject 
notion  as  an  idle  fancy.  This  which  are  at  present  uncertain, 
scepticism  has  arisen  from  the  will  soon  be  set  at  rest,  and  that 
neglect  of  the  instrument  by  which  we  shall  know  with  exactness 
alone  the  fact  of  their  existence  how  far  down  in  the  scale  of  be- 
can  be  ascertained,  and  affords  a  ing  these  animals  extend.  They 
striking  illustration  of  the  extent  have  lately  attracted,  and  are  at 
to  which  preconceived  opinions  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
will  operate  on  the  mind  even  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  sincere  and  zealous  culti-  continental  naturalists  and  physio- 
vators  of  science.  Ever  since  logists,  on  account  of  their  great 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  importance  in  the  function  of  re- 
tury,  the  means  of  setting  the  production.  Their  researches 
mind  completely  at  rest  on  this  have  already  put  us  in  possession 
subject    have    been    within    the  of  several  new  and  curious  facts. 
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which  will  be  found  to  be  of  great    have  termed  a  tail  and  a  neck  are 
Interest  and  importance.  nothing  but  the  body  itself  attenu- 

Without  attempting  at  present    ated  to  a  certain  extent.     But  at 
to  trace  the  progessive  complica-    the  next   step   in  the   ascending 
tion  of  the  organization  of  animal-    scale,    distinct    appendages    are 
culae  from  the  most  rudimentary    added  to  the  body.      These  con- 
to  the   most  perfect,  though  this    sist    of  hairs   or   bristles,   which 
has  been  sketched  with  great  abi-    form  special  external  organs.     In 
lity  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  the    the  tribe  above,  instead  of  a  cavi- 
brother  of  the  physiologist  former-    ty  without  an  aperture,   we   find 
ly  mentioned  ;  and  though  this  out-    the   cavity  distinctly   opening  at 
line  has  been  filled  up  at  conside-    one  extremity,  thus  forming  the 
rable  length  by    Dr.  Southwood    first  rudiment   of  an  alimentary 
Smith  in  the  lectures  already  ad-    tube.     Next,  processes  or  lashes 
verted  to,  who  also  exhibited  with    are   placed  around  the  external 
the    microscope,    specimens     of   margin   of  this  aperture,  which 
most  of  these  minute  and  curious    are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
creatures,  it  may  suffice  to  state    motion,  by  which  motion  the  fluid 
that  this  complication  is  as  gradu-    in  which  the  animal  swims,  and 
al    as   can  well    be    conceived,    which  contains  its  aliment,  is  pro- 
The  most   simple   of  all,  as  we    pelled  into  its  rudimentary  diges- 
have  seen,  is  a  minute  globule  of  tive  canal.     To  a  body  thus  form- 
the   same  size  and  aspect  as  the    ed  is  added  another  appendage  in 
elementary  globules  of  the  primi-    the  shape  of  a  tail  ;   to  this  suc- 
tive  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,    ceeds  a  being  so  organized  that 
Then  this  globule  becomes  larger,    the  aperture  leading  to  this  inter- 
and  forms  a  body  which  is   evi-    nal  cavity  is  not  always  open,  but 
dently  vesicular.      Next,  groups   becomes  capable  of  alternate  con- 
of  similar  vesicles  are  united  to    traction  and  expansion,  thus  com.- 
each  other.     Hitherto  there  is  no    ing  very  near  to  the  idea  we  gene- 
appendage  whatever,  no  external    rally  form  of  a  mouth.      As  we 
organ  of  any  kind.      In  the  step    continue    to  trace   upwards  the 
above,  to  a  globule  very  similar    progressive  complication  of  struc- 
to  the  preceding,  there  is  added    ture  in  these  simple  beings,  we 
an  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a    next  come   to   an   animal   which 
tail.       Such  are  the   Spermatic    consists  of  a  distinct  membranous 
Animalcule.      Above  these    the    tube,  included  in  what  may  pro- 
body  is  no  longer  absolutely  sim-    perly  be  termed  a  body.      This 
pie  ;   it  consists  of  a  number  of   constitutes  the  first  rudiment  of  a 
globules  enveloped  in  a  common    special  digestive  organ.    This  tube 
membrane  without  an  aperture  ;    assumes  various  shapes  in  its  dif- 
such  is  the  Volvox.      Then  this    ferent  portions,  each  portion  be- 
complex  vesicle  changing  its  fig-    ing  appropriated,  it  is  reasonable 
ure,  tapers  at  its  posterior  extre-    to  conclude,  to  different  functions, 
mity  into  a  tail,  as  in  the  Circa-    The   animals  termed  Vorticellae 
ria,  or  at  its  anterior  extremity    are  constructed  in  this  manner, 
into  a  neck,  as   in  the  Proteus.    To   this  conformation  there   are 
Still,  up  to  this  point,  there  is  no    added,  in  the  ascending  scale,  ex- 
true  distinction  of  parts  in  the    ternal   organs,  which   appear   to 
body  of  the  animal  ;  for  what  we    form  special  organs  of  motion  in 
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the  form  of  wheels ;  the  animals  pearance,  from  the  degree  is 
in  which  this  structure  is  found  which  they  are  compressed,  but 
derive  their  name  from  this  pe-  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
culiarity^  and  are  termed  Rotife-  separated  by  maceration,  and  that 
rae.  The  still  more  perfect  have  they  assume  a  spherical  or  an  oval 
other  appendages,  in  the  form  of  form.  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  with 
tentaculi,  similar  to  the  processes  a  view  of  ascertaining  with  ex- 
which  in  the  snail  are  termed  its  actness  the  phenomena  which  take 
horns  ;  and  lastly,  the  most  per-  place  in  the  progress  of  its  de- 
fect of  the  class  are  provided  composition,  placed  the  leaf  of  a 
with  an  external  shell  which  forms  horsechesnut  in  water,  and  allow- 
a  covering  for  their  body.  Such  ed  it  to  remain  there  till  the  sepa- 
is  the  progressive  complication  in  ration  of  its  component  parts  was 
the  organization  of  these  curious  effected.  He  was  so  fortunate 
beings,  so  far  as  this  organization  as  to  observe  the  whole  process, 
has  been  ascertained.  The  pre-  He  saw  that  some  of  the  vesicles 
ceding  sketch,  rapid  as  it  is,  is  were  still  closely  connected,  and 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  com-  therefore  appeared  compressed ; 
prehend  the  discoveries  which  the  figure  of  these  was  hexagonal; 
have  recently  been  made  relative  he  observed  that  others  at  the 
to  the  connexion  between  animal  margin,  in  consequence  of  the 
and  vegetable  life,  the  statement  maceration  were  less  compress- 
of  which  is  necessary  to  complete  ed;  these  assumed  a  rounded  form, 
the  view  which  we  have  endea-  and  he  perceived  that  the  latter 
vored  to  exhibit  of  elementary  ultimately  became  completely  de- 
structure,  tached  from  the  cluster.    But  the 

Leaves  and  slips  of  the  stem  most  important  facts  ascertained 

and  branches  of  plants,  whether  by  this  acute  and  eminently  suc- 

herbaceous  or  ligneous,  exhibit  to  cessful  experimentalist,  relate  to 

the  naked  eye  a  substance  so  per-  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  these 

fectly   similar  in  appearance   to  detached  vesicles,  phenomena  for 

the  tissue  which  constitutes  the  which  he  was  fully  prepared  both 

main  bulk  of  the  animal  solid,  that  by  the  statements  of  other  expe- 

it  has  received  the   same  name,  rimentalists,  and  by  his  own  pre- 

A  great  portion  of  the  solid  vious  observations, 
substance  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
of  the  animal,  is  composed  of  eel-  century,  Girod  Chantrans  publish- 
lular  tissue.  This  tissue  in  the  ed  a  work  on  Conferva?,  a  large 
plant,  as  well  as  in  the  animal,  is  class  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
disposed  in  parallel  lines  or  fibres,  order  Algae  or  flags,  in  which  the 
Grew  and  Malpighi  had  long  since  parts  of  the  fructification  are  so 
stated  that  these  fibres  consist  of  small,  that  they  cannot  be  clearly 
an  assemblage  of  vesicles.  Tre-  distinguished  without  the  aid  of 
viranus,  Dutrochet,  and  other  the  microscope.  Chantrans  an- 
modern  physiologists,  have  proved  nounced  that,  in  minutely  attend- 
that  this  account  of  their  struc-  ing  to  these  plants,  he  observed 
ture  is  correct,  and  have  shown  that  they  occasionally  exhibit 
that  these  vesicles,  when  in  a  na-  phenomena  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
tural  state,  are  so  closely  impact-  extraordinary  nature.  Hestates} 
ed,  that  they  have  an  angular  ap-  that  the  small  tubes  of  which  the 
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confervas  consist,  sometimes  open  last,  form  a  plant  of  the  same 
hy  one  extremity  into  the  water,  species  as  that  from  which  they 
and  that  in  this  case  the  vesicles  originally  sprung.  In  consequence 
contained  in  the  tubes,  which  ve-  of  these  successive  appearances 
sides  are  the  seminal  particles  of  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  he 
the  plant,  may  be  seen  to  be  in  formed  a  new  division  for  these 
motion,  and  that  their  movements,  genera  of  confervas,  intermediate 
similar  to  those  of  the  Infusoria,  to  plants  and  animals.  Still  more 
have  every  appearance  of  being  recently,  M.  Gaillon,  a  botanist 
as  spontaneous  as  theirs.  The  of  Dieppe,  has  published  obser- 
account  he  gave  of  these  pheno-  vations  which  agree  with  the  pre  - 
mena  appeared  so  incredible,  that  ceding  accounts,  so  far  that  he 
his  statements  were  not  believed,  also  states  that  the  small  vesicles 
and  sank  into  very  general  neg-  contained  in  the  tubes  of  certain 
lect.  Subsequently,  Treviranus,  confervae,  when  separated  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  phy-  them,  acquire  spontaneous  motion, 
siologists  in  Germany,  examined  This  author  adds  the  further  ob- 
the  confervae,  and  announced  that  servation,  that  in  some  of  the  spe- 
they  do  really  exhibit  phenomena  cies,  particularly  in  the  Confer- 
similar  to  those  described  by  Gi-  vae  Comoides  of  Delwin,  the  ve- 
rod  Chantrans.  A  few  years  af-  sides  may  at  times  be  seen  to 
terwards,  Barry  de  St.  Vincent,  move  within  the  tube, 
a  French  naturalist,  who,  from  Notwithstanding  these  several 
long  and  laborious  observation,  had  confirmations  of  the  principal  facts 
acquired  a  most  extensive  know-  first  observed  by  Girod  Chantrans, 
ledge  of  microscopical  plants  and  they  were  not  credited.  Dr. 
animals,  resumed  the  subject,  and  Edwards,  who  could  not  imagine 
found,  on  examining  different  spe-  that  the  observations  of  so  many 
cies  of"  confervae,  that  the  de-  distinguished  men  were  entirely 
scriptions  given  by  former  ob-  erroneous,  and  who,  on  account  of 
servers  were  perfectly  correct,  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  mo- 
He  states,  that  the  species  of  tion  of  these  vesicles  to  that  of 
confervae  which  he  examined,  the  lower  tribes  of  the  Infusoria, 
similar  in  their  structure  to  that  was  anxious  to  judge  of  the  facts 
of  confervae  in  general,  produce  for  himself,  procured  with  this 
seminal  vesicles,  which,  when  view  different  species  of  the  con- 
separated  from  the  tube  that  con-  fervae.  He  found,  on  examining 
tained  them,  remain  for  some  time  their  structure  with  the  micros- 
motionless  ;  that  after  a  certain  cope,  that  they  consist  of  minute 
period  they  begin  to  change  their  tubes,  with  partitions  at  equal 
figure  ;  that  at  the  same  time  they  distances,  the  interspaces  being 
acquire  the- faculty  of  locomotion,  filled  with  vesicles  of  a  yellowish 
and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  green  color.  To  the  naked  eye 
animal  life  ;  that  at  length,  fixing  these  tubes  appear  to  be  green 
to  some  solid  body,  they  again  un-  filaments,  finer  than  the  finest 
dergo  changes  the  most  surpris-  hair.  When  first  observed,  the 
ing  ;  that  they  now  become  once  figure  of  the  green  vesicles  con- 
more  perfectly  motionless  ;  that  tained  within  them  was  found  to 
immediately  they  begin  to  vege-  be  cylindrical.  They  were  seen 
late,  and  continuing  to  grow,  at  to  adhere  to  each  other  by  their 
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extremities,  and  to  the  tube  by  the  confervas.  Of  the  various 
the  rest  of  their  surface.  The  means  employed  by  Dr.  Priest- 
remarkable  changes  which  take  ley  to  procure  the  green  vegeta- 
place  in  these  vesicles  when  un-  ble  matter,  one  was  that  of  put- 
der  a  process  of  decomposition,  are  ling  a  small  quantity  of  sliced  po- 
first,  that  they  recede  from  each  tatoe  into  a  jar  full  of  water,  in- 
other  by  a  contraction  of  their  verting  it  over  a  basin  of  water, 
substance  ;  secondly,  that  from  and  placing  both  in  the  sun.  In  a 
being  cylindrical,  they  become  few  days  the  potatoe  began  to  be 
elliptical  ;  and  lastly,  that  they  covered  with  green  matter,  and 
become  nearly  spherical.  Con-  yielded  bubbles  of  air,  which 
tinuing  his  examination,  this  phy-  amounted  in  a  short  time  to  seve- 
siologist  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ob-  ral  ounce  measures.  This  air 
serve  the  following  series  of  facts.  wras  found  to  be  oxygen  gas,  near- 
Within  the  tubes  he  saw  many  ly  pure.  The  water  itself  be- 
vesicles  having  the  appearance  came  completely  green,  from  the 
which  has  just  been  described  ;  quantity  of  green  matter  that 
that  is,  with  their  substance  much  was  produced.  But  when  the 
contracted,  and  having  an  oval  or  same  experiment  was  performed 
spherical  shape.  Near  the  tubes,  in  the  dark,  no  green  matter  was 
but  entirely  disengaged  from  formed  ;  no  oxygen  was  emitted  ; 
them,  he  saw  oval  vesicles  ex-  no  gas  of  any  kind  was  evolved, 
actly  similar  to  those  within  the  excepting  a  very  small  quantity,, 
tubes.  But  the  vesicles  that  were  which  consisted  principally  of  car- 
set  free,  were  moving  about  in  bonic  acid  gas.  It  appeared, 
various  directions,  and  their  move-  therefore,  that  for  the  production 
inents  were  perfectly  similar  to  of  this  green  matter,  light  was 
those  of  the  Infusoria.  He  was  indispensable  ;  and  it  was  ascer- 
now  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  tained  further,  that  the  impreg- 
the  accounts  of  former  observers,  nation  of  the  water  with  air  was 
who  had  stated  facts  of  a  similar  equally  necessary.  The  experi- 
nature.  He  repeated  his  obser-  ment  succeeded  with  other  vege- 
vations  till  there  could  be  no  tables,  such  as  turnips,  the  leaves 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phe-  of  cabbages,  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
nomena.  same  effect  was  produced  with 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  the  animal  solid,  such  as  beef, 
last  century,  Dr.  Priestley  pub-  mutton,  or  veal.  Priestley  be- 
lished  an  account  of  a  green  ve-  lieved  this  green  matter  to  be  a 
getable  substance  which  he  de-  vegetable  of  an  exceedingly  di~ 
scribed  under  the  name  of  Green  minutive  size,  for  its  form  and 
Matter.  The  observations  of  structure  are  not  visible  to  the 
this  experimentalist  excited  great  naked  eye.  Not  having  been  de- 
interest  throughout  Europe,  be-  scribed  before,  he  considered  it 
cause  they  led  to  the  discovery  of  as  scarcely  referrible  to  any 
the  respiration  of  plants,  and  of  known  genus,  and  not  being  a  bo- 
the  influence  of  light  and  darkness  tanist,  he  did  not  undertake  to  give 
on  this  function.  It  occurred  to  it  a  scientific  name,  but  termed 
Dr.  Edwards,  that  the  green  mat-  it  green  vegetable  matter.  In- 
ter of  Priestley  might  have  some  genhouz,  who  at  first  formed  the 
affinity  with  the  green  vesicles  of  same  opinion  of  it^  afterwards  de- 
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dared  it  to  be  a  collection  of  ani-  motion,  they  again  began  to  move; 
malculae,  while  Sennebar  affirm-  but  if  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  a 
ed  that  it  is  a  particular  species  short  time,  they  never  recovered 
of  confervae.  It  has  been  lately  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  though 
described  by  Barry  de  St.  Vin-  they  still  retained  unchanged  their 
cent  as  a  number  of  independent  form,  their  color,  and  their  gene- 
green  vesicles  without  motion,  ral  appearance.  It  was  also  ob- 
constituting  plants  of  the  simplest  served,  that  if  any  of  the  monades 
structure  in  nature.  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
In  order  to  reconcile,  if  possi-  they  would  equally  lose  their  mo- 
ble,  this  discrepancy  of  opinion,  tion,  and  exhibit  every  appear- 
and to  ascertain  the  exact  truth,  ance  of  vegetable  life.  The  rea- 
Dr.  Edwards  repeated  the  origi-  son  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  ac- 
nal  experiments.  He  put  a  piece  counts  of  former  experimentalists 
of  veal  into  a  large  receiver,  with  was  now  apparent.  It  was  ob- 
water,  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  he  did  vious  that  these  vesicles,  acquir- 
not  invert  the  receiver  in  a  basin  ing  or  losing,  according  to  the  cir- 
of  water,  because  his  object  was  cumstances  in  which  they  are 
to  examine  not  the  air  emitted,  placed,  the  power  of  locomotion, 
but  the  green  matter  produced,  had  been  considered  by  some  as 
Before  the  green  matter  was  animals,  and  by  others  as  plants, 
formed,  a  drop  of  the  water  was  A  similar  experiment  was  per- 
examined  with  the  microscope;  formed  with  the  leaf  of  the  horse- 
a  number  of  white,  transparent  chesnut.  The  separation  of  the 
vesicles,  of  various  dimensions,  vesicles  of  which  the  tissue  of 
were  immediately  seen  moving  the  leaf  consists,  was  observed  in 
about  with  great  rapidity  ;  con-  the  manner  already  described, 
sequently  these  were  animalcules,  As  soon  as  the  vesicles  at  the 
of  the  tribe  of  Monades.  When  margin  had  assumed  a  rounded 
the  green  matter  began  to  form,  form,  and  had  become  completely 
a  drop  of  water  was  again  exa-  detached  from  the  cluster,  they 
mined  with  the  microscope  ;  mo-  were  seen  to  put  themselves  in 
nades,  of  the  same  figure  and  mag-  motion,  and  they  continued  in  full 
nitude  as  had  been  observed  be-  and  rapid  action.  It  was  further 
fore,  were  again  seen,  with  this  observed,  that  these  vesicles  con- 
difference  only,  that  instead  of  tained  smaller  vesicles,  exactly 
being  white,  they  were  now  similar  to  those  in  the  tubes  of 
green.  From  this  experiment  it  confervae,  and  that  these  smaller 
was  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  vesicles,  when  the  membrane  that 
white,  transparent  monades  had  contains  them  dissolves,  are  also 
undergone,  by  the  influence  of  capable  of  acquiring  spontaneous 
light,  the  same  change  that  is  pro-  motion.  But  one  fact  more  was 
duced  in  the  blanched  parts  of  necessary  to  render  this  chain  of 
vegetables,  which,  when  exposed  observations  complete,  and  this 
to  the  light,  are  known  to  become  has  recently  been  supplied.  The 
green.  It  was  further  observed,  membranes  containing  these  vesi- 
that  these  monades  lost  all  power  cles  have  lately  been  discovered 
of  motion  when  the  water  evapo-  to  consist  of  elementary  globules 
rated.  If  water  were  added  im-  of  exactly  the  same  form  and  size 
mediately  after  the  cessation  of  as  those  which  constitute  the  tis- 
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sues  of  the  higher  animals  ;  this    tion,  will  ultimately  be  discover- 
discovery  supplies  the  link  that    ed  to  be  true  of  all,  and  that  in 
fenders  this  chain  of  observations,    particular  they  are  immediately 
from  beginning  to  end,  complete,    applicable  to  the   explanation  of 
We    now   can    comprehend   the    that  primary  and  essential  process 
formation  of  the  moving  vesicles    of  life  which  had  hitherto  been 
which  constitute  the  green  mat-    veiled  in  the   deepest   mystery, 
ter  produced  by  the   decomposi-    namely,  the  process  of  nutrition  ; 
tion  of  veal.     We  have  seen  that    for  the  separation,  which,  under 
the  muscular  fibre  of  all  animals    certain   circumstances   we  have 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  globules;    seen  takes  place,  of  the   organic 
from  these  experiments  we  learn,    particles  of  which  vegetable  and 
that  so  soon  as  this  fibre  begins  to    animal  substances  are  composed, 
be  decomposed,  and  its  elementa-    is  a  process  which  must,  in  a  ge- 
ry  globules  to  be   set  free,  glo-    neral  point  of  view,  bear  a  great 
bules  precisely  similar  to  the  ele-    analogy  to  that  by  which  animals, 
mentary    are    seen    in     motion,    in  the  course  of  digestion,  con- 
These  elementary  globules  con-    vert  vegetables   into   their   own 
stitute  the  species  of  animalcules    substances,  and  plants  appropri- 
termed  the  Monas  Termo.     It  is    ate  to  themselves  the  animal  mat- 
probable  that  a  new  arrangement    ter  contained  in  the  soil.      From 
of  these  globules,  so  as  to  form    the  whole  of  what  has  been  stated, 
vesicular  membranes,  gives  rise    the  following  general  and   highly 
to  the  vesicular  monades,  which,    important  conclusions  are  deduci- 
at  first  white,  become  green  by    ble  : — That  the   simple   organic 
the  action  of  light,  and  form  the    constituent  parts  of  plants  and  ani- 
green  matter.      We  can  now  un-    mals  dissociated,  in  certain  cir- 
derstand  the  appearance  of  mo-    cumstances,  are  capable  of  inde- 
nades  from  the  infusion  of  vege-    pendent  life  ;  that  in  this  state 
table   matter,  because  the  pre-    they  are  susceptible  of  two  dif- 
ceding    experiments  show,    that    ferent  modes  of  existence,  one  in 
when  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants    which  they  are  incapable  of  mo- 
is  in  a  state  of  decomposition  in    tion,  the  other  in  which  they  are 
water,   and  is   resolved  into   its    capable     of    great     locomotive 
component   organic  parts,   these    power  }  that,  therefore,  the  same 
organic  parts  are  capable  of  ac-    simple  being  may  be  modified  so 
quiring  independent  life,  with  or    as  to  exhibit  the  appearance   of 
without     spontaneous     motion —   vegetable  or  animal  life  ;  that  the 
meaning  by  organic  parts,  either    death  of  a  being,  the  organization 
simple  vesicles,  or  vesicles  con-    of  which  is  complicated,  does  not 
taining  smaller  vesicles.  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  life 

As  all  the  preceding  observa-  in  its  organic  constituent  parts ; 
tions  relate  to  that  elementary  that  a  certain  process  of  decom- 
structure  to  which  life  itself  is  position  gives  life  to  these  parts 
attached,  they  must  be  capable  when  separated,  after  the  cessa- 
of  the  most  extensive  application;  tion  of  life  in  the  entire  being  of 
because  whatever  is  once  ascer-  which  they  were  primitively  a 
tained  to  be  true,  relative  to  the  portion  ;  that  this  process  of  de- 
elementary  organization  and  action  composition  consists  in  a  separa- 
of  a  living  being  of  any  descrip-   tion  and  modification  of  the  organ- 
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jc  parts,  or  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary organs  ;  that  a  total  decom- 
position or  resolution  of  the  vege- 
table or  animal  substance  into  its 
ultimate  chemical  principles, — 
namely,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  azote,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  utterly  destroy  all  sus- 
ceptibility of  life  in  the  constitu- 
ent parts  ;  that  so  long  as  organi- 
zation, however  simple,  remains 
undisturbed,  there  is  a  capacity 
for  life,  and  that  the  transforma- 
tion which  hourly  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  nutrition  in 
general,  and  of  digestion  in  parti- 
cular, a  transformation  of  vege- 
table into  animal,  and  of  animal 
into  vegetable  substance,  together 
with  the  restoration  to  life  of 
those  substances  that  are  used  as 
food,  and  which,  when  thus  used, 
are  destitute  of  life,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  living  apparatus  of 
animals,  but  is  capable  of  taking- 
place  out  of  them. 

The  facts  on  which  these  de- 
ductions rest,  together  with  the 
evidence  by  which  their  validity 
is  established,  we  have  stated 
with  great  conciseness,  perhaps 
greater  than  is  consistent  with 
leaving  on  the  mind  so  strong  a 
conviction  as  is  warranted  of  their 
value  and  completeness  ;  fully  to 
expound  and  illustrate  them, 
would  require  a  much  larger 
space  than  it  is  possible  to  allow 
to  such  an  object;  we  have,  there- 
fore, contented  ourselves  with 
giving,  in  a  short  compass,  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  this  very  interest- 
ing and  important  subject. 

Westminster  Review. 


was  performed  by  the  intrepid  Lis- 
franc,  with  complete  success.  The 
attachments  of  the  tumor  ran  down 
among  the  pterygoid  muscles,  but 
the  chief  was  to  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  hemorrhage  was 
profuse,  and  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  operation  such  as  to 
have  appalled  almost  any  other 
surgeon. 


EXTIRPATION  OP  THE    PAROTID 
GLAND. 

A  case  is  related  in  the  Revue 
Medicale,  in  which  this  operation 


From  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 
VOMITING. 

On  the  Inejjicacy  of  the  act  of  Vo- 
miting in  removing  Arsenic  from 
the  Stomach.  By  James  Scott, 
Surgeon. 
I  was  called,  a  short  time  since, 
to  Susan  Walmea,  a  young  wo- 
man, aged  sixteen,  residing  at  No, 
5,  William  Street,  Newington  ; 
the  messenger  informing  me  that 
she  was  laboring  under  violent 
pain  of  the  stomach,  suspected  to 
arise  from  poison.  I  found  her 
writhing  under  great  tortures 
which  she  referred  to  the  epigas- 
tric region;  her  tongue  was  loaded 
with  a  thick  buffy  coat  ;  her 
breathing  quick  and  oppressed  ; 
her  pulse  imperceptible ;  her 
body  cool,  the  extremities  icy 
cold.  She  complained  of  a 
u  burning  heat"  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  sensation  of  constriction  of 
the  fauces,  or  "  choking,"  as  she 
termed  it,  amounting  almost  to 
suffocation.  Her  thirst  was  in- 
satiable, and  she  called  incessant- 
ly for  water.  She  had  vomited 
severely  for  two  hours,  and  her 
bowels  had  been  frequently  purg- 
ed with  dark  and  offensive  motions. 
I  asked  her  what  she  had  taken? 
to  which  she  replied,  fifteen  pen- 
nyworth of  laudanum  and  half  a 
teacupful  of  arsenic. 

The  matters  she  had  vomited 
had  not  been  preserved,  and  I  had 
no   means,  therefore,  of  knowing 
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what  had  been  thrown  up  ;  but,  dicial  inquiry,  the  result  has  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  tenacity  enabled  me,  probably,  to  furnish 
with  which  arsenic  adheres  to  any  new  fact  involved  in  the  phe- 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto-  nomena  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  ; 
niach,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  my  object  in  this  communication 
cleanse  this  organ  mechanically,  being  to  engage  professional  at- 
notwithstanding  the  exhausted  tention  a  striking  fact,  important 
state  of  the  patient  indicated  the  in  its  relation  to  therapeutical 
probable  approach  of  dissolution,    agency. 

Two  quarts  of  water  were  inject-  The  stomach,  on  being  opened, 
ed  with  the  stomach  pump,  and  was  found  to  contain  about  twenty 
withdrawn  ;  when  two  quarts  ounces  of  fluid,  which  had  been 
more  were  thrown  in  and  with-  injected  previous  to  the  death  of 
drawn,  in  a  similar  manner.  I  the  patient.  On  the  removal  of 
was  proceeding  to  inject  a  further  this  fluid,  the  surface  of  the  sto- 
quantity,  when  a  change  of  the  mach  presented  universally  a 
unhappy  patient's  countenance  bright  vermilion  blush,  with 
and  appearance  warned  me  that  patches  of  a  brownish  red  scat- 
death  was  nearer  at  hand  than  tered  here  and  there,  but  chiefly 
the  symptoms  had  at  first  fore-  on  the  posterior  lateral  surface, 
boded.  I  therefore  withdrew  in  the  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach, 
the  tube,  caused  her  to  be  laid  These  patches  were  somewhat 
into  bed,  and  she  expired  ten  mi-  pulpy,  rather  loose  in  texture  and 
nutes  afterwards,  having  survived  adhesion,  more  glossy  than  the 
the  fatal  dose  about  six  hours.  surrounding  parts,  and  gelatinous 

By  an  officious  interference  of  in  appearance.  In  fine,  they 
some  persons  about  me,  the  por-  were  portions  of  the  mucous 
tion  of  fluid  first  withdrawn  from  membrane  in  a  state  of  disorgani- 
ze stomach  had  been  thrown  zation,  and  might  be  detached  by 
away  ;  but,  on  inspecting  that  of  being  pinched  between  the  finger 
the  second  operation,  t  discovered  and  thumb,  leaving  the  muscular 
a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  coat  denuded.  Near  the  small  ex~ 
I  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  tremity  of  the  stomach,  lay  two 
arsenious  acid  ;  very  inconsidera-  masses  of  powdered  arsenic,  ena- 
ble in  quantity,  however,  amount-  loped  in  a  sort  of  reddish  jelly, 
ing  to  a  few  grains  only.  which   doubtless   consisted  of  the 

On  the  following  morning  I  mucous  membrane  disorganized 
opened  the  abdomen,  and,  having  by  the  contact  of  the  poison, 
put  a  ligature  around  the  cardiac  These  were  scraped  off  with  a 
and  pyloric  extremities  of  the  spoon,  and  the  powder  separated 
stomach,  I  separated  the  organ,  by  repeated  washing  in  cold  wa- 
and  removed  it  to  my  house  for  ter.  I  did  not  weigh  it,  but  I 
examination.  The  inspection  be-  should  guess  the  quantity  of  ar- 
ing  undertaken  rather  with  a  view  senic  to  have  been  at  least  half 
of  furnishing  evidence  of  the  cause    an  ounce. 

of  the  patient's  death,  than  of  Here  is  the  point  to  which  I 
tracing  the  morbid  effects  of  the  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
poison,  and  my  leisure  not  allow-  medical  practitioner.  Vomiting, 
ing  me  an  investigation  further  assisted  by  copious  dilution,  dur- 
than  was   necessary  to  satisfy  ju     ing  tioo  hours,  had  not  detached 
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the  arsenical  powder  from  the 
surface  of  the  stomach  ;  and  so 
entangled  and  blended  was  it  with 
the  softened  mucous  membrane, 
that  I  believe  no  action  of  the 
organ  itself  could  have  separated 
it.  The  injection  of  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  fluid,  by  means  of  Read's 
stomach  syringe,  failed  also  to  de- 
tach the  mineral  ;  so  small,  in- 
deed, was  the  portion  of  arsenic 
washed  up  with  the  liquid,  that, 
as  I  remarked  before,  only  a  few 
grains  subsided  in  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  received  and  allow- 
ed to  rest  ;  and  the  chemical 
tests  which  I  employed  gave  but 
very  faint  traces  of  arsenic  in  so- 
lution ;  the  sparing  solubility  of 
arsenic  in  water  may  account, 
probably,  for  the  latter  circum- 
stance. 

From  these  facts,  I  think  that 
the  following  conclusions  ipay  be 
adduced  ;— That  the  efficacy  of 
emetics  in  dislodging  arsenic  from 
the  stomach  is  confined  to  a  limit- 
ed time  after  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed  ;  but  what  may  be  its 
extent,  or  at  what  period  the  dis- 
organization of  the  stomach  com- 
mences, which  agglutinates  and 
fixes  the  mineral  to  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  I  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  ascertain  ;  it 
being  probably  determined  by  the 
quantity  swallowed,  by  the  quali- 
ty and  volume  of  ingesta,  and  per- 
haps by  other  accidental  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  present  case,  the  sto- 
mach contained  no  solid  matters, 
the  patient  having  eaten  no  food 
through  the  day. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  would  it  not 
be  the  safest  practice  to  resort 
at  once  to  the  use  of  the  stomach 
pump  in  these  cases  ?  As  an  in- 
direct reply  I  must  be  allowed  to 


express  my  conviction  that,  had  I 
been  earlier  in  attendance  on  this 
unfortunate  person,  such  is  the 
force  of  the  fluid  propelled  by 
the  syringe  I  employed,  a  power 
which  gives  it  a  distinguishing  su- 
periority to  any  other,  1  should 
have  used  it  successfully.  And 
here  I  will  take  leave  to  notice 
an  opinion  that  has  been  given  of 
the  inexpediency  of  the  pump  in 
emptying  the  stomach,  from  a  no- 
tion that  the  operation  might  be 
performed  by  a  tube  only,  on  the 
syphonic  principle ;  the  case  1 
have  related  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mentary on  such  a  principle. 

I  have  to  state  in  conclusion^ 
that  I  ascertained  the  poisonous 
substance  to  be  arsenic  by  a  con- 
currence of  all  the  tests  which 
were  employed,  as  limewater, 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniuret  of 
copper  ;  and,  lastly,  by  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  metallic  state. 

Neivington,  August,  1826. 


AN  OVERDOSE   OF   HYOSCYAMUS, 

The  widow  Rankin  and  her 
daughter  had  breakfasted  on  what 
they  supposed  to  be  hyssop  tea, 
but  which,  in  reality,  contained 
an  almost  entire  young  plant  of 
hyoscyamus  niger.  The  mother, 
who  had  taken  a  larger  dose  than 
the  daughter,  was  soon  seized 
with  giddiness,  vertigo,  &c.  and 
when  Mr.  D.  arrived,  he  found 
the  old  woman  in  a  very  merry 
mood,  being  completely  delirious, 
singing,  and  imitating  with  her 
hands  the  occupation  of  spinning. 
Her  pupils  were  dilated — hands 
and  feet  cold — face  pale,  and 
covered  with  perspiration— pulse 
small  and  irregular — and  she  was 
incapable  of  comprehending  what 
was  said  to  her.  The  daughter 
was  not  nearly  so  much  affected. 
Six  grains  of  tartaremetic3  and  a 
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repetition  of  the  dose,  dislodged 
the  enemy  from  the  daughter's 
stomach;  but  it  required  eighteen 
grains  of  tartaremetie,  two  scru- 
ples of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  scru- 
ple of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
three  drachms  of  ipecacuan  pow- 
der, before  the  contents  of  the 
old  woman's  stomach  could  be 
cleared  away.  She  soon  got  well, 
and  felt  no  inconvenience  from 
the  strong  doses  of  emetics.  Mr. 
D.  regrets  not  having  a  stomach- 
pump,  or  anything  that  would 
form  a  substitute.  We  would 
strongly  advise  the  surgeons  of  a 
town  to  have  at  least  one  sto- 
machpump,  which  should  be  kept 
in  a  place  where  any  one  of  them 
could  have  ready  access  to  it  in 
eases  of  emergency.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  trifling  in  this 
way — and  some  lives,  as  well  as 
reputations,  would  probably  be 
saved  by  this  small  joint  stock 
company. — Journ.  Med.   Science. 

CASE  OF  LUPUS,  BENEFITED  BY 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  A  SOLU- 
TION OF  ARSENIATE  OF  POTASH. 

The  disease  under  which  this  pa- 
tient labors,  is  a  specific  sore  on 
the  end  of  the  nose,  occasioned, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  by 
"  ulceration  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  or  follicles  of  the  nose." 

The  patient  is  a  woman  51 
years  of  age  ;  the  sore  is  of  six- 
teen months'  standing  ;  it  com- 
menced as  a  pimple,  and  has  gra- 
dually extended  itself  over  the 
end  of  the  nose  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  ulceration,  however,  is 
still  on  the  side  at  which  it  com- 
menced. It  is  superficial  :  and, 
at  the  time  of  admission,  covered 
with  a  yellow  crust. 

Mr.  Key  directed  a  poultice  to 
be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  incrustation,  and  then 


a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potasli? 
two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water? 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  by  means 
of  lint.  Half  a  drachm  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  had 
a  most  decidedly  beneficial  effect; 
the  ulcer  appears  to  be  healing 
very  fast.  The  solution  is  now, 
Nov.  23,  discontinued,  and  the 
white  precipitate  ointment  ap- 
plied, spread  on  lint. — Lancet. 

Successful  Inoculation  of  the 
Measles^  from  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
January. — 

This  inoculation,  which  was 
performed  with  success  by  Home 
and  Horst,  and  recommended  by 
VogeL  Percival,  Brown,  Monro, 
and  Tissot,  but  was  afterwards 
condemned  by  Cullen,  Girtanner, 
Rosenstein,  Vaidy,  and  Montfal- 
con,  was  again  employed  with  ad- 
vantage by  Professor  Speranza, 
in  an  epidemic  which  prevailed 
in  the  territory  of  Mantua  in  1822. 
Six  boys  in  the  House  of  Indus- 
try, and  afterwards  he  himself, 
were  inoculated  with  the  most  evi- 
dent effect  in  propagating  the  dis- 
ease, which  in  all  followed  a  mild 
and  regular  course.  A  repetition 
of  the  experiment,  by  himself  and 
others,  had  the  same  fortunate  is- 
sue. The  inoculations  were  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner: 
— A  slight  cut  was  made  into  one 
of  the  most  vivid  of  the  large 
spots  with  a  lancet,  the  point  of 
which  was  covered  with  the 
blood  effused.  With  this  some 
small  incised  punctures  were 
made  on  the  arm,  and  a  proper 
bandage  applied.  The  phenome- 
na of  inoculation  commonly  ap- 
peared in  a  few  days. 

Bibliotheca  Italiana. 
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1 Resolved,  4thly,    That,  in  the 

boston,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1827.  opinion  of  this  Society,  the   most 

~                          T  salutary  drink  for  the  general  use 

Massachusetts  med.  society,  of  man  is  Water;   and  that  even 

At  the  Annual  Meeting   of  the  this  pure  liquid  must  be  employed 

Fellows  of  this  Society,  convened  in  a  rational  and  discreet  manner, 

from   all  parts   of  the   Common-  especially   in  hot  weather  ;   and 

wealth,  the  following    Preamble  that  if  we   were   called  on  to  re* 

and   Resolutions     were    adopted  commend  some   drink  of  a  more 

with  great  unanimity,  and   order*  stimulating  quality,  we  should  ad- 

ed  to  be  printed.     All  the  Reso-  vise  the  use  of  Malt  Liquors, 

lutions,  with  one  exception  only,  Resolved,  lastly.    That  this  So- 

passed  nemine  contradicente.  ciety   will   use    the   skill   of  its 

Whereas,    There   is   reason  to  Members,  in  ascertaining  the  best 

believe,  that  the  habitual  and  in-  modes  of  preventing  and  of  curing 

temperate  use  of  ardent  spirit,  is  the  habit   of  intemperance  ;   and 

often  the  consequence  of  an  opin-  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  premium 

ion  that  such  liquids  contribute  to  of    Fifty     Dollars     be     offered 

the  health  of  man, — and  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the 

Whereas,  It  seems  to  be  a  duty  subject  ;   which,  after  being  ap- 

peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Soci-  proved  by   the  Counsellors,  shall 

ty,  to  oppose   and  correct  so  insi-  be  read  at  the  next  Annual  Meet- 

dious  an  error,  ing  of  the  Society,  and  afterwards 

Therefore,  Resolved,  1st,  That,  printed  ;  and  that  the  authors  be 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  requested  to  point  out  the  cir- 
constant  use  of  ardent  spirit  is  cumstances  in  which  an  abandon- 
not  a  source  of  strength  and  vigor;  ment  of  the  habitual  use  of  stimu- 
but  that  it  is  generally  productive  lating  drinks  is  dangerous,  and  al- 
of  weakness  and  disease.  so  the  effects   of  the  use  of  wine 

Resolved,  2dly,  That  this    So-  and  ardent   spirit  on  the  different 

ciety  agree  to  discourage  the  use  organs  of  the  animal  economy, 

of  ardent   spirit,  as  much  as  lies  To   carry   into   effect  the  last 

in  their  power  ;   and  for  this  pur-  resolution,  the   subscriber   gives 

pose,  to   discontinue  the  employ-  notice   that  the  Counsellors  have 

ment  of  spirituous  preparations  of  directed    that     all    dissertations 

medicine,  whenever  they  can  find  must  be  sent  to  him,  postpaid,  on 

substitutes;  and  when  compelled  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1828: 

to  use  them   for  any  great  length  anc{  that  each  must  be  aecompa- 

of  time,  to   warn   the  patient  of  nied  by  a   sealed  paper,  contain- 

the   danger  of  forming  an  uncon-  ing  the  name  of  the  author  ;   and 

querable  and  fatal  habit.  the  premium  will  be  paid  to  the 

Resolved,  3dly,  That   the   ex-  successful  candidate  in  money,  or 
cessive   and  constant  use  of  wine  by  a   medal  or  piece   of  plate,  at 
is,  in  the   opinion  of  this  Society,  his  option,     george  haiward,    . 
a  cause   of  many   diseases;   and  Rec.  Sec.oftheMass.Med.  Soc. 
that,  though   it  is  useful  in  some  Boston,  June  9th,  1827, 
of  them,  as  in  the  stage  of  weak- 
ness in  fever,  its  use  is,  in  these  We  are  Slad  t0  see  these  reso!u 
cases,  often   carried   too  far  and  tions,  and  to  publish  them.      It   is 
continued  too  long.  time    that  physicians  should    bear 
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their  decided   testimony  against  the  poverty,    madness,    apoplexy     and 

$alse  and  pernicious  notion  that  rum,  death.       Whoever    doubts    on   this 

brandy  or  gin,  ever  did  a   man  in  point,  is  not  safe,  and   whoever  dis- 

health  any  service,  or   that  any  of  regards  the  fact  in  his  habits,  is  in 

these  artificial  and   fiery  liquids  can  imminent  danger,  and  the  sooner  he 

be    frequently,   though   moderately  feels  this  to  be  the  case,  the  greater 

swallowed,  without  inviting  and  haz-  is  his  chance  of  escape.     What  indi- 

arding  the  habit  of  intemperance  ;  vidual   quite  temperate  today,  with- 

and  this  habit,  as  to  everything  re-  out  care  and  reflection,  has  any  more 

lating  to  this  world,  is  worse  than  assurance  that  he  shall  run  well  to 

death.      That  some  form  of  distilled  the    end  of  his  course,   than    those 

spirit  may  occasionally  be  used  as  a  persons  have  possessed   who   have 

medicine,  we  do  not  doubt  or  deny;  stood  well  for  a  season,  for  40,  50, 

but  even  under  this  impression  it  is  60  years,  and  after  all   have   died 

generally  used   too  freely,   and   for  like  sots  ?      Does  not  human  expe- 

too  long  a  time  :    hence  it  produces  rience  pronounce  it  to  be  more  safe, 

indirect  debilit}',— a  sort  of  debility  more  wisei)  to  keep  out  0f  tempta- 

not  arising  from  a  want  of  due  sup-  tion,  than  wantonly  to  put  ourselves 

port,  but  from  too  high  stimulation,  in  danger  under  the   vain  expecta- 

which  naturally  and  necessarily  ends  tion  of  coming  out  unhurt? 

in  a  corresponding   depression   and  Some  men,  whom  we  have  heard 

weariness  of  body  and  mind.      No  speak  on  the  subject,  full  of  an  hon» 

sentiment  or  argument  on  this  sub-  est  and  ardent  zeal,  have  been  will- 

ject  can  be  so  dangerous  as  this,  that  ing  to   bind    themselves,  and   have 

the  daily  or  frequent  moderate  use  recommended    that    others     should 

of  spirit,  is  safe.      This   illusion  has  bind    themselves,    never   again    to 

carried  thousands  to  ruin.  touch  a  drop  of  ardent  spirit   unless 

With  very  few  exceptions,  every  ordered  by  the  physician.     This  we 

drunkard  has  previously  been,  per-  are  not  prepared  to  do;    we  prefer 

haps  for  a  long  period,  a  temperate  rather   to   be  left,  and  that  others 

drinker,  if  there  is  such  a  drinker,  should  be   left,  as  the  Almighty  and 

If  any  one  should  caution  a  man  in  Allwise  Creator  has  formed  and  left 

this  stage  of  his  progress,  or  hint  to  us— free  and  accountable  beings.    Let 

Mm  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  or  in-  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  true 

curring  the  risk  of  intemperance,  he  nature  and  effects  of  the  seductive 

would   either  be  offended,  or  treat  and  intoxicating  liquors  in  question ; 

the    matter    lightly,   and    say   that  let  us  endeavor  to  establish  in  our 

though  he  often  drank  a  little  spirit,  minds  correct  principles  and  rules  of 

yet  he  never  took  any  to  hurt  him-  conduct  respecting  them,  and  then 

self, — nothing  more   than  his  health  trust  ourselves  from  day  to  day,  with 

required.      This  is  the  idea,  this  the  God's  assistance,  to  act  rightly  in  re- 

harmless  indulgence   which   has  im-  ference  to  them, — holding  ourselves 

perceptibly  led   so  many  men,  and  at  liberty,  for  this  is  allowable,  to 

not  a  few  women,  to  inebriation,  to  modify  our  course  by  circumstances. 
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A  good  cause  may  be  injured  by  ex- 
travagant and  indiscreet  measures ; 
by  attempting  too  much,  or  what  is 
irrational,  such  a  cause  may  be  ex- 
posed to  ridicule,  scoffing,  and  an 
opposition,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  arisen. 

So  much,  however,  as  the  Mass. 
Med.  Society  have  recommended,  we 
think  will  be  approved  by  every  so- 
ber mind  which  has  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to 
be  resisted,  and  of  the  reasonable 
character  and  good  tendency  of  these 
measures  of  resistance.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  think  that  nothing 
material  can  be  effected  in  this  mat- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  much  benefit  has  already 
followed  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  and  that  still  greater  good  is 
to  result.  Whenever  the  enlighten- 
ed and  better  portions  of  this  people 
shall  come  to  think  justly  on  any 
great  point  of  national  importance, 
—when  they  shall  feel  strongly,  and 
be  disposed  to  act  vigorously  and  in 
concert,  deep  and  strong  and  saluta- 
ry impressions  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

We  had  more  to  say  on  this  inter- 
esting topic,  but  want  of  room  com- 
pels U9  to  check  the  current  of  re- 
flection and  feeling  which  the  sub- 
ject so  naturally  raises. 


of  Dr.  J.  D.  Godman,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Rut- 
ger's  Medical  College,  NewYork — 
advantageously  known  to  the  public 
as  an  Anatomist  and  Linguist.  It 
will  be  complete  in  40  numbers,  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  very  ac- 
curate and  beautifully  executed  il- 
lustrative plates  of  which  there  are 
240.  It  will  be  issued  in  monthly  num- 
bers, the  text  with  six  Illustrations 
at  $1  each  No. — being  a  reduction  of 
one  fourth  from  the  French  Copy. 

EXTRAORDINARY    CASES    OF     LONGEVITY. 

The  Philadelphia  Advertiser  men- 
tions the  death,  in  the  almshouse  of 
Bucks  county,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Force, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  107  years. 
He  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room 
on  the  afternoon  of  his  death. 

A  foreign  journal,  of  January  last, 
mentions  the  death,  at  Shropshire, 
in  England,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spear, 
aged  one  hundred  and  sixtythree  years. 
He  was  married  at  the  age  of  30, 
and  became  a  widower  at  43.  He 
had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  lived  more  than  a  century  and 
left  numerous  descendants. 


cloquet's  anatomy. 
The  republication  of  this  valuable 
and  very  extensive  system  of  Anato- 
my, has  we  learn  commenced  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  I.  Pendleton,  of  this 
city,  the  first  number  of  which  will 
immediately  be  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic,   The  translation  is  from  the  pen 


DICTIONARY. 

Acetate,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  with  an 
earthy,  alkaline  or  metallic  base. 

Citrate,  a  salt  or  substance  formed 
by  the  citric  acid,  or  acid  of  vinegar. 

Condyle,  the  rounded  eminence  of 
a  bone  in  any  of  the  joints. 

Epigastrium,  or  epgiaslric  region^ 
the  part  over  the  stomach. 

Ingesta,  food  and  drink  taken  into 
the  stomach. 

Parenchyma,  the  spongy  and  eel- 
lular  substance  which  connects  parts 
together.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  connecting  medium  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung's. 

Sulphate,  a  salt  made  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  sulphuric  or  vitriolic 
acid  with  different  bases. 
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JOHN  BEATH'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 

TRUSSES. 
]t/TR.  BEATH  invite3  those  who  de- 
LlJL  sire  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
dangerous  and  distressing1  disease  of  Rup- 
ture, to  call  at  his  office,  672,  Washington 
Street,  where  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance, to  adapt  his  trusses  to  the  particu- 
lar case  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  variety  of  trusses  made  by 
Mr.  Beath,  are  Patent  Elastic  Spring 
Trusses,  with  Spring  Pads : — Trusses 
without  steel  springs ;  these  can  be  worn 
day  and  night.  Improved  Hinge  and  Pi- 
rot  Trusses,  Umbilical  Spring  Trusses, 
and  Trusses  with  Ball  and  Socket  Joints. 
Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Jini,  by  wearing 
which,  persons  troubled  with  a  descent 
of  the  rectum,  can  ride  on  horseback  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  B.  makes 
also  Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Uteri,  which 
have  answered  in  cases  where  pessaries 
have  failed.  Suspensary  Trusses,  Knee 
Caps,  and  Common  Trusses,  are  kept  al- 
ways on  hand,  charged  ai  the  lowest 
prices.  Machines  for  remedying  deformi- 
ties, Artificial  Legs,  &c. 

Surgeons'  Instruments  and  Trusses  re- 
paired at  the  Manufactory. 

We  have  often  witnessed  Mr.  Beath's  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  personally  benefited  by 
his  ingenuity. — Ed.  Med.  Intel. 

A  VAPOR  or  SULPHUR  BATH  can 
be  had  at  any  proper  hour  of  the 
day,  at  3,  Central  Court.  The  proper 
hours  are  before  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea.  The  best  time  is  between  11  and 
2  o'clock. 

A  portable  bath  may  be  taken  to  the 
patient's  house,  if  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  and  administered  under 
his  direction. 


THE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

The  Boston  Medical  Intelligenc- 
er, devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Physical 
Education,  and  to  the  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4th, 
bound  or  unbound. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.     By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 


of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes: 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub- 
lication. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF   THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES, 

FOR  JUNE  15,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
Contents. — -Woman's  Truth — Lines 
on  a  Picture  entitled  "  An  Hour  before 
the  Duel" — Steam  Navigation— Agnes  of 
Eiderdowne — Translation  from  the  Per- 
sian of  Hafiz — Suggested  Improvement  in. 
the  construction  of  Globes — Irish  Polemics 
M.  Fellenberg — To  my  Husband— A  Tale 
of  the  Simplon — The  late  Dr.Kitchiher — 
Verses  in  Praise  of  Cricket — Anecdote  of 
Mr.  Small — Ofho  of  Germany,  and  the 
Pirate  of  the  Mediterranean— Mr.  Per- 
kins' New  Engine — William  de  Albirii — 
Anecdote  of  Lord  Camden — Anecdote  of 
Besser — Artillery,  &c. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St., 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  miui 
be  addressed,  postpaid,  to  John  G,  Coffin.— -Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square* 
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THE   BEST   PART   OP   THE    MEDICAL   ART,   IS   THE    ART   OF    AVOIDING    PAIN. 


vol.5.  TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,    1827.  no.  6. 

From   the    London  Literary  Gazette.  which   it    exerts    On    the    physical 

medical  essays. — no.  v.  constitution  of  girls,  at  the  same 

"  Then,  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his    period  of  life.     I  am  fully  aware, 

satchel  that  as  my  subject  advances,  the 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like    obstacles     raised     by     the     over. 

Unwillingly  to  school.1'  Shakspeare.  whelming  tyranny  of  fashion, 
It  has  been  truly  said,  by  a  a«f«\8t  anv  Ration  in  her  re- 
great  writer,*  that  "our  bodies  Stations  will  necessarily  m- 
|row  up  under  the  care  of  nature,  cpcas°>  but,  as  he  who  is  desi- 
and  depend  so  little  on  our  own  rous  of  instructing  the  public  must 
management,  that  something  more  not  easily  be  daunted  by  opposi- 
tion negligence  is  necessary  to  *lon'  l  ™"  f[  shrink  from  the 
discompose  their  structure,  or  ta*k  "h*h *  M*  "^aken ; 
impede  their  vigor."  What  this  and  sha11  [eel  »WW.  '  these 
something  is,  so  far  as  regards  in-  Essav*  produce  materials  for  con- 
fancy,  I  have  already  attempted  yersation  only  ;  for  a  discussion  of 
to  explain  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  subJect  »  ^  to  Produce 
the  object  of  these  Essays,  I  am  measures  which  may  open  a  path 
now  further  to  demonstrate  it  by  to  improvement  and  reformation, 
its  effects— as  connected  with  \.  Dress m  Boyhood,  as  connect- 
clothing,  diet,  exercise,  and  educa-  ed  witfl  Health. — The  circulation 
Hon, — in  the  stage  of  life  betwixt  of  the  blood  between  the  interior 
infancy  and  manhood.  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  in 

In  treating  of  infancy,  the  rea-  the  equilibrium  which  is  requisite 
soning  which  I  have  employed  is  for  the  preservation  of  health,  is 
applicable  to  both  of  the  sexes  readily  maintained  in  boyhood  by 
alike  ;  but  as  these  are  no  longer  the  restless  activity  which  springs 
confounded,  either  in  dress  or  in  f™m  the  ardor  of  mind,  buoyancy 
education,  so  soon  as  they  pass  of  spirits,  and  determination  of 
the  limits  of  the  infantile  period—  enterprise,  peculiar  to  this  period 
the  remarks  now  to  be  brought  of  life-  Tne  extrication  of  animal 
forward  must  be  modified  in  their  neat  also  being  in  proportion  to 
application  to  the  one  or  the  other  the  vigor  of  the  circulation,  and 
sex.  In  the  present  Essay,  there-  the  frequency  of  this,  as  indicated 
fore,  I  shall  first  treat  of  the  in-  by  the  pulse  in  the  natural  state, 
fluence  of  dress  on  health,  in  boy-  being  in  the  boy  and  the  adult 
hood ;  and,  afterwards,  consider  nearly  as  9  is  to  8  in  the  erect 
the  still  more  important  power    posture,  and  8  is  to  7J  in  the  ho- 

■    ... , .  rizontal — the  clothing  of  a  healthy 

*  Johnsup,  boy  is  less  requisite  for  preserving 
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the  due  warmth  of  the  body,  than  into  action  that  something  which7 
at  any  other  period  of  life  ;  and,  more  than  negligence,  discomposes 
if  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  the  structure  and  impedes  the  vigor 
were  less  variable  in  its  tempera-  of  the  youthful  frame ,  it  would  be 
ture,  little  care  would  be  requir-  of  little  moment  whether  good 
ed  in  boyhood  to  preserve  health  taste,  caprice,  or  fashion,  direct- 
by  dress.  The  everchanging  sky,  ed  the  choice  ;  but  health  is  too 
however,  connected  with  our  in-  often  sacrificed  to  taste  and  fash- 
sular  situation — besides  the  natu-  ion ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
ral  delicacy  of  constitution  which  to  point  out  those  circumstances 
many  men  receive  at  birth,  and  connected  with  dress  which  ought 
the  artificial  state  of  society  in  to  be  considered  in  the  clothing 
ivhich  we  live,  render  an  atten-  of  boys. 

tion  to  dress  essential,  even  in  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
that  stage  of  our  existence  in  check  the  growth  of  the  body,  or 
which  the  greatest  portion  of  bo-  to  impede  the  free  exercise  of 
dily  vigor  may  naturally  be  ex-  the  limbs,  is  injurious  in  boyhood, 
pected.  Independent,  therefore,  of  the 
The  most  important  object  of  bad  moral  influence  of  too  studied 
dress,  in  both  sexes,  in  a  rude  an  attention  to  dress  on  the  youth- 
state  of  society,  is  to  defend  the  ful  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
body  against  the  inclemency  of  jurious  to  health  than  the  tight 
the  weather.  As  men  advance  jackets  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
in  civilization,  that  which  was  at  the  wellfitted  boots,  and  the  stiff 
first  a  mere  covering  of  the  per-  stocks,  which  characterize  many 
son,  becomes  also  a  medium  for  of  the  little,  beardless  fops  of  the 
the  display  of  taste  ;  and  the  form  present  day.  The  poor  boys 
and  fashion  of  our  clothes  in  boy-  walk  as  if  they  were  trussed  for 
hood  are  determined  by  our  pa-  the  spit,  unable  to  look  down,  or 
rents,  often  more  with  a  view  to  to  turn  their  heads,  and  capable 
the  gratification  of  their  ideas  of  of  using  their  arms  only  to  dangle 
elegance  and  grace,  than  for  uti-  a  little  cane,  or  to  draw  a  hand- 
lity.  In  early  life,  the  exube-  kerchief  from  a  sidepocket.  The 
ranee  of  our  animal  spirits,  and  consequence  of  this  preposterous 
the  carelessness  of  our  nature,  mode  of  dressing  boys,  is  diminu- 
would  naturally  make  us  perfectly  tive  manhood,  deformity  of  per- 
indifferent  either  to  the  quality  or  son,  and  a  constitution  either  al- 
the  condition  of  our  attire — but,  ready  imbued  with  disease,  or 
as  we  rapidly  catch  the  infection  highly  susceptible  of  its  impres- 
of  folly,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  sion.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  an 
boys  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  opposite  plan.  If  the  clothes  of 
age  consummate  coxcombs  in  a  boy  be  sufficiently  loose  to  ad- 
dress, resembling,  in  miniature,  mit  the  unrestrained  action  of  the 
the  most  fashionable  of  those  muscles  and  the  joints,  the  growth 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  exhibit-  of  the  body  is  not  impeded  ;  the 
ing  themselves  as  paripatetic  chest,  therefore,  expands,  the 
blocks  to  display  the  productions  limbs  are  filled  up,  the  shoulders 
of  tailors,  hatters,  and  bootmak-  increase  in  breadth,  the  stature 
ers.  Could  this  gratification  be  rises,  and  the  entire  frame,  ac- 
always  effected  without  calling  quiring  symmetry  and  strength  m 
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all  its  parts,  is  rendered  capable, 
not  only  of  every  manly  function, 
but  of  the  most  powerful  exertidn, 
both  scorning  labor  and  remaining 
unsubdued  by  fatigue.    It  requires 
little    judgment     to     determine, 
which  of  these  modes  of  dressing 
a  boy   is   best  adapted  to  secure 
that   true   beauty   of  person  and 
gracefulness  of  gesture,  in  adult 
age,  which   constitute,  as   far  as 
relates  to  form,  the  perfection  of 
the   male   species.     No   part  of 
the  modern  dress  of  boys  is  more 
absurd,   than   the   stiff  stock   or 
neckcloth;  it  is  not  only  injurious, 
by  pressing  on  the  jugular  veins, 
and  impeding  the  free  egress  of 
the  blood  from  the  head  ;   but  at 
this  period   of  life,  by   constantly 
pressing   on   the    numerous    and 
complex   muscles  of  the  neck,  it 
prevents  their  growth,  even  pro- 
duces a  waste  of  them,  and,  con- 
sequently  unfits   them  for  those 
varied   actions  which  nature  un- 
doubtedly  intended  them  to  per- 
form.    Indeed  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement   were   this  part  of 
dress  altogether  discarded  ;   for, 
even  in    manhood,  nothing   is  less 
tasteful  than  the  envelopement  of 
the  neck — a  very  handsome  fea- 
ture in  the  human  bust — in   seve- 
ral  folds  of  muslin,  or  in  the  ar- 
mature of  three  or  four  inches  of 
a  black  stock,  stiffened  with  hogs' 
bristles,  leather,  or  buckram.  As 
cramping    the    body,    also,    and 
pressing  on  the  pectoral  muscles, 
the   great  levers   of  the  arms,  I 
must   condemn  the  use  of  braces 
for  boys  ;  the  whole  dress  should 
hang  from  the  shoulders  ;   but  it 
should  not   press   on  any  part  of 
the   body.     With   regard   to  the 
material   for  dressing  boys,  if  we 
regarded  utility  only,  it  should  be 
such   as  should   admit  6f  friction 
and  stretching,  without  being  ea- 


sily torn  or  destroyed;  but,  as  my 
remarks  are  intended  to  refer 
only  to  the  connexion  of  dress 
with  health,  I  have  merely  to 
mention  this  general  principle  as 
necessary  in  guiding  the  selection 
of  the  material  for  the  dress  of 
boys,  that  it  should  be  of  a  light 
and  spongy  nature.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  preserve,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  equable  temperature 
of  the  surface  ;  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  loose  clothing,  which  I 
have  already  stated  to  be  neces- 
sary for  facility  of  movement,  is 
preferable  to  tight  clothing,  owing 
to  the  air  which  is  involved  in  it, 
and  interposed  betwixt  it  and  the 
skin,  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and,  consequently,  carrying 
off  less  of  the  animal  heat  from 
the  surface  than  is  conveyed 
away  when  the  clothes  are  ap- 
plied close  to  the  body.  The 
greater  vascularity  and  irritability 
of  the  skin  in  boyhood  than  in 
adult  age  render  perspiration  ea- 
sily excited  and  very  copious  in 
boys  ;  and  much  care,  therefore, 
is  requisite  to  make  the  clothing 
of  such  materials  as  will  readily 
absorb  the  fluid  exudations  of  the 
skin,  and  prevent  the  perspiration 
from  being  suddenly  checked. 
Some  may  think  that  these  fears 
of  the  dangerous  effects  of  check- 
ed perspiration  are  visionary  as 
relating  to  boyhood  ;  and,  besides 
many  instances  of  boys,  who, 
while  perspiring  freely,  have 
thrown  off  their  clothes,  and  tak- 
en other  means  of  checking  trou- 
blesome perspiration,  with  impu- 
nity, those  who  advocate  the 
hardening  system  may  cite  the 
old  story  of  the  Roman  youths, 
who,  whilst  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust,  and  hot  from  the  violent 
exercises  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
plunged  into  the  Tiber.     Expe- 
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rience  has,  however,  explained  retain  air  in  its  substance,  and 
these  circumstances,  without  set-  absorb  perspiration;  and, 
ting  aside  the  propriety  of  cau-  3.  By  the  covering  of  the  head 
tion,  when  the  body  is  perspiring  being  light,  and  adapted  to  permit 
freely,  even  at  this  period  of  life,  the  perspiration  of  the  head  to  be 
Perhaps  the  best  materials  for  freely  exhaled, 
shirts  and  underclothing  for  boys  II.  Dress  in  young  Girls,  as 
are  calico  in  summer  and  flannel  connected  with  health, — The  same 
in  winter,  because  both  these  general  principles  which  should 
substances  are  well  adapted  for  regulate  the  dress  of  boys  are 
absorbing  perspiration.  I  have  applicable  to  that  of  girls  ;  but 
remarked,  in  a  former  Essay,  the  there  are,  besides,  circumstances 
impropriety  of  covering  the  head  peculiar  to  the  sex  which  require 
in  infancy  ;  and  I  am  also  inclined  a  distinct  management.  The 
te  think,  that  the  hat,  as  used  in  greater  delicacy  of  the  female 
this  country,  is  both  too  heavy  frame  would  lead  to  the  rational 
and  too  warm.  Nature  has  pro-  inference  that  the  surface  of  the 
vided  a  natural  covering  for  the  body  requires  to  be  more  pro- 
head  in  the  hair,  and,  therefore,  tected  from  atmospherical  alter- 
any  additional  protection  may  be  nations  and  kept  warmer  in  girls 
regarded  rather  as  ornamental  than  in  boys.  The  opposite  cus- 
than  essential  ;  an  intention  which  torn,  however,  prevails;  and  while 
the  modern  hat  certainly  does  not  boys  are  clad  in  warm  woollen 
fulfil.  To  shade  the  face  from  vestments,  which  cover  every 
the  sun  is  scarcely  requisite  in  part  of  the  trunk, — the  shoulders, 
our  climate,  except  in  the  very  chest,  and  arms  of  girls  are  left 
height  of  summer  ;  and  though  it  exposed,  and  even  the  part  of  the 
may  be  necessary  to  guard  the  body  which  is  covered  can  scarce- 
hair  from  damp  and  rain,  yet  caps  ly  be  said  to  be  kept  warm,  from 
of  much  lighter  materials,  and  of  the  very  nature  of  the  apparel 
a  more  elegant  and  becoming  which  fashion  dictates  to  be  pro- 
form,  might  be  advantageously  per  for  females.  But  as  one  of 
substituted  for  the  hat.  Were  I  the  felicities  of  life  arises  from 
required  to  give  an  example  of  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  and 
the  healthfulness  of  keeping  the  as  the  perfection  of  this  is  to  be 
head  uncovered  in  the  open  air  in  found  in  the  female  form,  it  would 
youth,  I  need  only  to  point  to  the  be  absurd  to  think  of  covering  our 
boys  of  Christ's  Church  Hospital  fair  countrywomen  like  the  in- 
as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  mates  of  the  Zenana,  who  are 
proof.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  carefully  shrouded  by  their  vest- 
concerns  dress,  the  health  of  boys  ments  when  travelling,  lest  they 
is  best  preserved,  should  happen  to  fall  under  any 

1.  By  the  clothing  being  loose,  o*er  eye  than  that  of  a  husband 
ample  in  all  its  parts,  frle  from  or  father.  It.s  owing  to  tins 
pressure,  and  as  devoid  of  liga-  contrariety  to  the  demands  of  na- 
tures or  bindings  as  possible.  tWe'  thf l  s?  man>  of  *?  I0™'1" 

°        r  est  part  of  creation  tail  victims 

2.  By  the  material  of  which  to  consumption  in  the  morning  of 
the  clothes  are  made  being  of  a  life.  If  the  pleasure,  therefore, 
light,  spongy  texture,   fitted  to  which  we  enjoy  from  the  beauty 
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displayed  in  the  female  form  re-  than  to  develope  the  intellectual 
quires  that  parts  of  it  be  left  ex-  faculties  of  their  daughters,  and 
posed  to  the  eye,  let  us  at  least  in  whose  eyes  the  hourglass 
secure  it  in  health  and  vigor,  till  shape,  or  some  other  equally 
it  attains  that  perfection  which  is  preposterous,  the  transitory  cre- 
its  attractive  essence,  and  by  ation  of  fashion,  is  the  perfection 
which  only  it  can  fascinate.  The  of  the  female  form.  To  those, 
propriety  of  elegance  in  the  fash-  however,  who  more  rationally  re- 
ion  of  female  attire,  and  of  deli-  gard  beauty  of  face  and  symme- 
cacy  and  lightness  in  the  texture  trical  elegance  of  person,  desira- 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  ble  only  when  heightened  by  the 
composed,  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  glow  and  vigor  of  health,  I  need 
hut  while  the  outer  garments  are  only  mention,  that  the  present 
gauze  or  lace,  the  surfaee  of  the  fashion  of  stays,  by  pressing  on 
body  should  be  cased  in  flannel  or  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  other 
in  calico,  according  to  the  severi-  organs  of  digestion,  obstructs  their 
ty  of  the  season,  and  the  dresses  natural  functions  from  being  pro- 
be so  constructed  as  to  cover  the  perly  executed  ;  and,  though  the 
chest  completely.  But  it  is  the  chest  appears  to  be  expanded  and 
form  of  the  modern  female  attire,  free,  yet  the  pressure  below,  by 
rather  than  its  texture,  which  impeding  the  due  descent  of  the 
proves  so  injurious  to  the  growing  diaphragm,  interferes  greatly  with 
girl;  for,  as  the  irritability  of  the  the  function  of  respiration,  on  the 
frame  is  great  at  this  period,  eve-  proper  performance  of  which  the 
ry thing  which  can  impede  its  preservation  of  health  almost 
functions  produces  a  tendency  to  wholly  depends.  If,  for  exam- 
disease  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  pie,  the  blood,  which  is  the  nu- 
exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold  tritious  principle  for  building  up 
and  atmospherical  variations,  the  fabric  and  supplying  the  natu- 
symptoms  of  glandular  obstruc-  ral  waste  of  the  frame,  be  not 
tions  too  often  make  their  ap-  properly  revivified  by  exposure 
pearance,  the  assimilation  of  the  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
food  js  incomplete,  and  enlarge-  lungs,  the  heart  soon  loses  its 
ments  of  the  joints  occur,  which  power  for  propelling  it  with  suffi- 
generally,  as  the  girl  advances  in  cient  force  through  the  bloodves- 
growth,  terminate  in  distortion  of  sels;  these  are  enfeebled,  become 
the  spine.  To  prevent  this  evil,  incapable  of  maintaining  duly  the 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  vital  fluid  in  its  current,  till  it 
the  consequence  rather  of  natural  reaches  the  extreme  capillaries 
delicacy  of  constitution  than  of  and  the  secreting  organs,  which 
mismanagement,  various  contriv-  being  improperly  supplied  with 
ances  have  been  produced  at  dif-  the  pabulum  of  their  productions, 
ferent  periods;  of  these,  the  most  the  assimilation  must  be  defeated? 
ancient  is  the  stays,  or  stiff  bod-  and  even  if  diseases  do  not  super- 
dice,  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  vene,  the  body  falls  into  a  state 
most  frequent  cause  of  distortion  of  direct  debility.  It  is  a  very  fre- 
among  girls.  I  am  aware  that  it  quent  remark,  that  whilst  we  find 
is  almost  hopeless  to  preach  this  one  crooked  boy,  there  are  twen- 
doctrine  to  those  mothers  who  at-  ty  deformed  girls.  I  will  not  de- 
fend  more   to  model  the  figure  ny  that  this  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
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buted  to  the  greater  freedom  in 
exercise  permitted  to  boys,  and 
to  their  exemption  from  many  re- 
straints imposed  on  girls  ;  but  it 
is  also  partly  attributable  to  those 
errors  in  dress  on  which  I  am  re- 
marking, and  which  are  errone- 
ously supposed  to  improve  the 
elegance  of  the  female  form. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  anoma- 
ly, that   amidst   the    modern  im- 
provements  in  female  education, 
and   the   elevation   of  mind    and 
greater   correctness    of  judgment 
which  have  consequently  result- 
ed, English  women  should  contin- 
ue to  yield  up  their  minds  in  mat- 
ters  of  taste   to  be  enslaved  by 
the   conceits   of  the  ignorant  and 
presumptuous,  and   allow   them- 
selves to  be  beguiled  into  the  be- 
lief that   the  monstrous  forms  in 
which  these  ministers  of  fashion 
occasionally    disguise    the    most 
perfect  of  the  labors  of  the  Divi- 
nity, are   elegant   or   attractive. 
The   writer   of  these  Essays  has 
pointed   out  the  injurious  effects 
of  compression   of  the   body  by 
dress  on  growing  girls,  which  his 
daily  observation  and  experience 
have    displayed    and   confirmed  ; 
but,  independent  of  this,  he  ven- 
tures to  assert,  in  the  face  of  all 
the   most    approved  modelers  of 
figure,   that  he   can  instance  fe- 
males  who  have   never  worn  a 
corset,  nor   ever   been   laced   in 
the  armor  of  the   stays,  who,  for 
symmetry    of  form,  elegance    of 
attitude,  and   ease   and  graceful- 
ness  of  gesture,  far   surpass   all 
those  who  have  ever  been  tortur- 
ed into    shape    by  the  caprice   of 
fashion.     And,  after  all,  whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  of  the  arbi- 
ters of  taste,  health,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration.    It  is  this  alone  which 
diffuses  a  charm  over  beauty,  en- 


larges the   sphere  of  utility,  and 
enlarges  the  felicities  of  life. 
April,  1827.  T. 


SURGERY. 


A  Case  of  Aneurism,  communicated 
for  the  Boston  Med.  Intelligencer 
by  Dr.  Amasa  Trowbridge, 
of  Jefferson  co.  JV\  F. 

Carter,  aged  82  years,  of 

Lewis  co.  N.Y.,  received  a  wound 
in  1823,  by  the  point  of  a  butch- 
er's knife  passing  into  the  left 
arm,  dividing  the  brachial  artery 
about  three  inches  above  the  in- 
ner condyle.  The  wound  was 
small  through  the  integuments  and 
triceps  muscle.  A  powerful  he- 
morrhage immediately  ensued, 
which  was  restrained  by  tight 
bandaging,  without  surgical  aid  or 
advice.  The  wound  healed  in  a 
few  days.  Within  two  weeks  the 
patient  used  the  arm  as  usual. 
Soon  after  this  a  small  pulsating 
tumor  appeared  near  the  wound- 
ed part, — no  surgical  advice  was 
received  till  twelve  months  after. 
The  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  its 
danger,  were  then  explained  to 
the  patient.  Compression  and 
other  means  were  used,  but  the 
tumor  increased  till  it  was  eight 
inches  in  circumference,  and  its 
protrusion  and  pressure  on  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  rendered  the 
arm  nearly  useless. 

Dr.  S.  Miller  had  occasionally 
advised  the  patient,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1825,  recom- 
mended an  operation  to  effect  a 
cure.  The  patient  consented, 
and  an  incision  was  made  over  the 
axillary  portion  of  the  artery,  and 
a  ligature  placed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. In  performing  this  opera- 
tion, a  small  incision  was  made 
into  the  artery,  and  on  raising  the 
tourniquet,  jets  of  arterial  blood 
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were  thrown  from  below  the  liga- 
ture; another  ligature  was  placed 
below  this  aperture,  which  re- 
strained the  bleeding.  Difficul- 
ties existed  which  the  surgeon 
could  not  solve, — the  blood  flow- 
ed from  the  tumor  below,  instead 
of  passing  from  the  axilla.  The 
wound  however  was  dressed,  and 
in  two  days  after,  the  tumor  was 
punctured  with  a  lancet  ;  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  followed  :  com- 
pression and  tight  bandaging  re- 
strained the  bleeding  for  a  few 
days,  when  it  gushed  out  again, 
and  continued  to  bleed  occasion- 
ally for  19  days,  which  reduced 
the  patient  to  the  last  extremity. 
I  visited  him  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Miller,  who  gave  me  the  above 
mentioned  facts.  The  patient's 
age,  feebleness  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  edematous  state  of  the 
hand  and  arm,  with  a  partial  loss 
of  sensibility,  offered  but  little 
encouragement  for  surgical  inter- 
ference.  Two  courses  were  pro- 
posed,— amputation,  or  removal 
of  the  tumor  and  securing  the  ar- 
tery which  supplied  it  with  blood. 
The  latter  was  adopted  ;  a  free 
incision  was  made  over  the  tumor, 
and  its  contents  removed,  which 
consisted  of  fetid  matter  and  coa- 
gulated blood,  some  portions  of 
which  appeared  fibrous,  like  mus- 
cular substance,  the  whole  cover- 
ed by  a  thick  sac.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sac  the  bleeding  ex- 
tremity of  the  artery  was  disco- 
vered, enlarged  and  ossified  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  its 
extremity  ;  this  was  cut  off,  and 
a  ligature  applied.  The  wound 
w7as  dressed  with  adhesive  straps 
and  bandages,  and  the  arm  and 
hand  kept  warm  ;  free  suppura- 
tion took  place  in  a  few  days,  and 
a  sound  state  of  the  arm  followed. 


In  all  cases  of  false  aneurisms, 
as  they  are  styled,  when  situated 
where  openings  and  dissection 
can  be  made  safely  without  di- 
viding parts  important  to  life,  or 
the  use  of  limbs,  the  best  way  is 
to  remove  the  aneurismal  tumor, 
and  secure  the  artery  at  its  ex- 
tremity within  the  sac. 

May  30,  1827. 

A  case  of  diseased  ovarium,  from 
the  same  gentleman,  shall  appear  in 
due  time. — Ed. 

From  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 

Cases  of  Wounded  and  Diseased 
Arteries,  treated  principally  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  by  B. 
Travers,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  following  are  short  notes  of 
cases  of  wounded  or  diseased  ar- 
teries. I  shall  not  detail  such  as 
are  either  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
or  present  no  peculiar  circum- 
stance in  their  history,  symptoms, 
or  treatment.  Of  the  latter  a 
considerable  proportion  has  fallen 
to  my  share  ;  but  the  case  of  fe- 
moral or  popliteal  aneurism  is  so 
familiar,  and  the  operation  which 
constitutes  its  cure  so  well  estab- 
lished and  successful,  that  the  re- 
petition of  the  narrative  would  be 
a  useless  tax  on  the  reader's 
patience. 

Case  I.  Of  Tumor,  supposed  to  be 
Aneurism,  spontaneously  cured. 

May   17th,   1817. Hal- 

lett,  aged  30,  a  tailor,  of  healthy 
appearance.  About  three  weeks 
prior  to  this  date,  the  day  after  a 
very  long  walk,  he  perceived  a 
swelling  in  the  right  ham,  which 
has  gradually  increased  in  size, 
and  at  first  had  a  distinct  and  even 
strong  pulsation.  The  tumor  is 
defined,  but  nearly  fills  the  pop- 
liteal space,  and  has  the  charac- 
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ter  of  aneurism,  excepting  that 
the  pulsation  is  obscure.  There 
is  stiffness  and  pain  in  the  part, 
and  he  cannot  extend  the  leg. 
The  joint  is  in  no  degree  affected, 
nor  has  he  a  swelling  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

June  1st. — Since  his  admission 
and  confinement  in  a  horizontal 
posture,  the  tumor  has  contracted 
in  its  dimensions,  and  become 
firmer;  not  the  slightest  pulsation 
is  perceptible,  and  the  almost 
complete  extension  of  the  limb 
can  be  performed.  No  applica- 
tion whatever  has  been  made 
since  his  admission.  The  man 
describes  the  change  to  be  such 
as  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
tumor  was  aneurismal.  A  soap 
plaster  was  applied  to  the  ham, 
and  the  whole  extremity  bound 
with  rollers  from  the  instep  to 
the  hip. 

Within  a  month  the  man  left 
the  hospital  free  from  lameness, 
and  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
tumor.  He  promised  to  return 
in  the  event  of  any  alteration,  but 
did  not  again  present  himself. 

This  might,  or  might  not,  be 
aneurism.  It  presented  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  this  disease, 
and  certainly  not  that  of  bursal, 
glandular,  or  cellular  tumor.  The 
pulsation  at  the  time  of  the  man's 
admission  was  not  strong  enough 
to  be  pronounced  direct.  He 
stated  that  it  was  much  weaker 
than  it  had  been.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  swelling  was  uniform, 
or,  on  its  whole  circumference, 
not  broken  ;  and  the  tension  was 
exchanged  for  a  greater  density. 
It  was  believed  by  those  who  ex- 
amined it  to  be  aneurism.  If 
not,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  what 
was  it  ? 


Case  II.  Blood  Tumor,  from  cm 
ulcerated  Opening  of  the  Femo- 
ral Jirtery,  which  proved  fatal. 

A  stout  man,  of  middle  age, 
was  admitted  under  the  late  Mr. 
Chandler,  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  with  a  diffused  deep- 
seated  swelling  of  the  thigh,  of 
great  size  and  tension,  but  with- 
out pulsation  or  any  original  cha- 
racter of  aneurism.  It  was  re- 
ported to  have  increased  rapidly 
of  late.  Shortly  after  his  admis- 
sion, while  the  history  and  treat- 
ment of  the  case  were  under  de- 
liberation, he  died  suddenly  in 
the  night. 

The  dissection  of  the  limb 
showed  that  an  opening  in  the  fe- 
moral artery  had  permitted  the 
escape  of  blood,  by  repeated  is- 
sues, to  such  extent  as  to  occasion 
the  enormous  increase  of  the 
swelling,  and  ultimately  the  fatal 
syncope.  Lamelated  coagula 
formed  the  walls  of  the  tumor, 
but  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  sac. 

Since  this  case  occurred,  I 
have  felt  jealous  of  swellings 
which,  void  of  pulsation,  have 
had  the  character  of  spurious  an- 
eurism, from  the  depth,  diffused- 
ness,  and  tension  of  the  swelling  ; 
which  are,  in  fact,  such  as  to  dis- 
figure the  whole  limb,  from  joint 
to  joint. 

Case  III.  Of  Blood  Tumor,  from 
an  Ulcerated  Opening  in  the 
Popliteal  Jlrtery,  diffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thigh  ; 
for  which  imputation  was  per- 
formed immediately  below  the 
Trochanter  Minor. 

Richard  Durrant,  a  farmer's 
laborer,  aged  fortyfive,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal, on  September  1st,  1825,  with 
a   tumor    occupying   the   lower 
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threefifths  of  the  right  thigh,  most 
considerable  on  the  inner  side, 
rising  on  each  side  of  the  femur, 
leaving  a  central  depression,  as 
if  confined  by  the  attachments  of 
the  fascia  to  the  ridges  running 
from  the  linea  aspera  to  the  con- 
dyles. The  integuments  cover- 
ing the  tumor  are  very  much  dis- 
colored and  desquamating;  and  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  are  two 
small  openings,  from  which  a  sa- 
nious  fluid  is  discharged.  The 
foot  and  leg  are  much  swollen 
and  edematous,  and  the  cuticle 
peels  off  as  if  the  skin  had  suffer- 
ed from  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 
The  man's  countenance  is  pallid 
and  haggard,  and  his  lips  are  per- 
fectly bloodless. 

To  the  inquiries  made  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  disease,  he 
gave  very  confused  and  incohe- 
rent replies,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  was  collected  : — 
About  nine  weeks  since,  he  was 
engaged  in  mowing  grass,  and,  his 
shoes  being  unsound,  he  took  cold; 
his  feet  inflamed,  and  a  number 
of  red  spots  appeared  on  his  legs. 
A  few  days  after  this,  while  sit- 
ting before  the  fire,  he  felt  some- 
thing give  way  and  trickle  down 
his  right  thigh,  and,  but  for  im- 
mediate support,  would  have  fall- 
en to  the  ground.  The  swelling 
then  began  :  he  is  certain  it  took 
place  from  below  upwards,  but  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  leg 
or  thigh  was  first  swollen.  When 
asked  as  to  pulsation,  he  at  first 
said  there  was  none  ;  but  after- 
wards corrected  himself.  There 
is  at  this  sime  no  fluctuation  in 
the  tumor,  but  a  sufficient  degree 
of  elasticity  to  throw  considera- 
ble doubt  on  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  some  supposing  it  to  be  an 
abscess  following  erysipelas,  oth- 
ers diffused  aneurism  of  the  fe- 


moral artery.  Mr.  Travers  gave 
his  opinion  that  it  was  either  dif- 
fused aneurism,  or  a  tumor  of  the 
malignant  fungoid  species. 

Sept.  2d. — Take  half  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil  immediately. 

A  probe  introduced  at  the  open- 
ings passed  freely  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  when  withdrawn,  was 
followed  by  a  sanious  discharge 
unmixed  with  pus.  In  the  even- 
ing, at  least  a  pint  of  darkcolored 
blood  escaped  from  the  openings  ; 
but  further  hemorrhage  was  rea- 
dily suppressed.  This  occur- 
rence led  to  the  determination  of 
operating  early. 

3d. — Doubts  being  still  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  tu- 
mor, it  was  resolved  to  puncture 
it,  and,  if  blood  only  escaped  from 
the  aperture,  to  proceed  to  am- 
putate immediately.  A  scalpel 
was  therefore  plunged  into  the 
centre  of  the  swelling,  and,  the 
finger  being  introduced  at  the 
opening,  a  quantity  of  grumous 
blood  was  discharged.  The  limb 
was  then  amputated,  Mr.  Key 
commanding  the  artery  at  the 
groin.  Flaps  were  formed  from 
the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  bone  sawn  through 
immediately  below  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  femoral,  profunda, 
and  superior  perforating  arteries 
required  ligatures.  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  ounces  of  arterial 
blood  were  lost  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  flaps,  when  brought 
together,  formed  a  tolerably  even 
line  of  union,  about  nine  inches 
long. 

On  examination,  the  tumor  was 
found  to  consist  of  coagulated 
blood  diffused  among  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh,  which  were  much 
discolored  and  partially  organized. 
In  one  part  of  the  tumor  suppura- 
tion had  commenced.     In  the  cen~ 
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tre  of  the  popliteal  space  was  an 
opening  in  the  artery,  half  an  inch 
long,  of  an  elliptical  oval  shape, 
the  edges  being  rounded  off  by 
ulceration.  No  traces  of  an  an- 
eurismal  sac  could  be  found. 

Sept.  4th. — Passed  a  bad  night. 
Extreme  restlessness,  and  spasm 
of  the  stump  ;  fever ;  furred 
tongue  ;  quick,  small  pulse  ;  fre- 
quent vomiting  ;  cough  rather 
troublesome. — The  effervescing 
saline  draught,  with  five  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  every  four 
hours. 

The  above  unpleasant  symp- 
toms soon  subsided,  leaving  him 
in  a  state  of  great  debility. 

From  his  wife,  who  visited  the 
hospital  today,  we  learned  that, 
while  sitting  in  his  chair,  on  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease,  he 
cried  out,  felt  great  pain,  and  fell 
down  fainting.  The  thigh  sud- 
denly swelled  enormously,  so  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  cut  off 
his  clothes.  She  described  the 
pulsation  by  raising  and  depressing 
her  hand  quickly.  After  two  or 
three  days,  the  pulsation  ceased 
as  the  swelling  increased. 

7th. — The  wound  partially 
dressed  :  the  upper  third  has 
united  by  adhesion  ;  healthy  sup- 
puration in  moderate  quantity. 

9th. — Take  decoction  of  cin- 
chona with  the  tincture  three 
times  a  day ;  and  of  red  wine  three 
ounces  a  day. — A  sinus  is  forming 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  stump. 

14th. — The  two  lower  liga- 
tures came  away.  The  stump 
is  healthy,  and  healing  rapidly  ; 
health  improving;  has  a  tolerable 
appetite  ;  bowels  regular. — Mut- 
tonchop  three  times  a  week;  Por- 
ter one  pound  daily. 

18th. — The  last  ligature  came 
away.     Wound    healing  rapidly. 


By  the  aid  of  compresses,  the  si- 
nus is  nearly  obliterated. 

28th. — Wound  rather  indolent, 
though  much  progress  has  been 
made  ;  general  health  not  quite 
so  good. — Take  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine two  grains,  in  one  ounce  of 
infusion  of  roses  three  times  a 
day.  Apply  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
lotion  to  the  wound. 

October  3d. —Wound  healed, 
except  at  the  space  left  for  the 
escape  of  pus  from  the  sinus ; 
here  cicatrization  is  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding. 

15th. — Wooden  leg.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  left  the  hos- 
pital quite  well,  and  able  to  use 
his  wooden  leg  with  tolerable  ad- 
vantage. 

The  above  was  a  case  of  much 
interest.  In  the  case  of  bursten 
artery  or  aneurismal  sac,  which 
becomes  in  reality  a  blood  tumor, 
amputation  is  commonly  the  only 
resource.  Gangrene  of  the  entire 
limb  would,  I  imagine,  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  applying  a  liga- 
ture on  the  main  artery  of  a  limb 
laden  with  such  a  mass  of  unor- 
ganizable  coagulum  and  disorgan- 
ized structure.  But,  if  this 
course  were  resolved  on,  the 
best  practice  would  be  to  lay 
open  the  tumor  by  incision,  clear 
out  the  coagula,  and  tie  the  arte- 
ry above  and  below  the  rupture, 
as  in  the  old  operation  for  aneu- 
rism. 


Injuries  of  the  Head. — Reaction 
is  taking  place  in  Europe  against 
the  noli  tangere  doctrine,  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  these  injuries. 
Many  instances  of  slight  depres- 
sion of  the  cranium,  though  there 
had  been  no  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, have  ultimately  produc- 
ed irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the   meninges.     We    ought  not. 
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therefore,  in  all  cases,  to  with-  Monro,  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
hold  the  trephine  because  there  occasioned  by  a  tumor.  The  pa- 
are  no  symptoms  of  compression,  tient  had  evinced  no  degree  of 
The  secondary  symptoms  which  weakness,  palsy,  or  numbness  of 
occur  after  some  days,  are  those  the  limbs,  and  could  walk  within 
of  irritation  and  inflammation,  a  day  or  two  of  his  death.  This 
and  then  the  operation  is  too  proves  that  the  aorta  may  be  tied 
late.  in   man,    without   a    fatal   result 

from    the    withholding    of  blood 

Secondary    Abscesses    resulting  from  the  lower  extremities. 

from  Surgical  Operations. — In  the  

French  Hospitals  the  attention  of  Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Cel- 
the  profession  has  recently  been  lular  Membrane,  according  to  Mr. 
called  to  inflammations  and  sup-  Earl,  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
purations,  occurring  in  parts  re-  has  been  heretofore  improperly 
mote  from  the  seat  of  disease,  termed  phlegmonous  and  edema- 
following  operations  or  injuries,  tous  erysipelas.  It  is  an  acute  and 
and  produced  by  them.  They  rapidly  spreading  phlogosis  of  the 
occur  with  astonishing  suddenness  cellular  tissue,  terminating  in 
in  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  arach-  suppuration  and  sloughing  ;  the 
noid,  pericardium,  after  amputa-  whole  integuments  of  an  extre- 
tions,  &c.  when  there  has  follow-  mity  being  often  involved  in  one 
ed  copious  or  unhealthy  suppura-  sloughing  abscess.  We  have  wit- 
tion.  They  also  occur  in  those  nessed  the  same  form  of  disease, 
cases  in  which  a  specific  poison,  in  which  large  portions  of  the 
as  from  wounds  in  dissecting,  has  dead  tissue  together  with  great 
produced  peculiar  action  in  a  quantities  of  dark  pus  were  dis- 
part, and  illconditioned  pus.  charged  from  beneath  the  skin, 
These  cases  are  ascribed  to  the  excavating  the  parts.  Mr.  Earl, 
absorption  of  peccant  secretions  in  addition  to  the  usual  treatment, 
in  the  part,  which  being  conveyed  recommends  in  the  onset  of  the 
into  the  circulation,  assimilate  to  disease  to  incise  the  parts  freely 
themselves  some  part  of  the  flu-  down  to  the  muscles.  This  is 
ids,  which  are  then  precipitated  undoubtedly  correct, 
on  the  parts  named  above.  Symp-  - — 
toms  are,  shivering,  followed  by  Operation  for  relief  of  Compress- 
fever  ;  shrunk  features  ;  impeded  ^  Medulla,  occasioned  by  fracture 
respiration  ;  pulse  small  and  irre-  of  the  spine. — Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  St. 
gular,  but  not  very  quick;  tongue  Thomas's,  in  a  case  requiring  this 
moist  and  not  coated  ;  often  se-  bold  operation,  proceeded  in  the 
vere  pain  in  the  part  primarily  following  manner; — The  muscles 
diseased.  Treatment. — Bleeding  having  been  dissected  from  over 
hurtful  ;  purgation  salutary  ;  also  the  vertebras,  and  being  kept 
blisters  and  other  counterirri-  apart  by  flat  hooks,  Mr.  T.  dis« 
tants  ;  opium,  pro  re  nata  ;  solicit-  covered  that  the  inferior  articu- 
ing  suppuration  in  the  first  disease,  lar  processes  of  the  twelfth  dor- 
Nearly  all  of  these  cases,  howe-  sal  were  thrown  forwards  beyond 
ver,  are  fatal.  those  of  the  first  lumbar.  The 
—  arch   of  the  twelfth  dorsal  com- 

Obliteration  of  the   Aorta    has  pressed  the  spinal   marrow  ;  this 

been  observed  complete  by  Dr.  he   removed  with  great  caution, 
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using  alternately  the  Hey's  saw 
and  strong  curved  forceps.  No 
injury  was  done  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row by  the  operation  ;  but  it  had 
previously  sustained  so  much  as 
that  the  operation  availed  nothing, 
and  the  patient  died. 

MATERIA    MEDICA. 

On  the  Diuretic  Properties  of  the 
Equisetum. — The  various  species 
of  Equisetum  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Lenhos- 
sek,  of  Vienna,  as  a  very  power- 
ful and  specific  diuretic,  which 
neither  oppresses  the  digestive 
organs,  nor  induces  any  bad  con- 
sequences in  the  vascular  or 
nervous  system,  and  is  therefore 
preferable  to  squill,  digitalis,  col- 
chicum,  and  other  diuretic  reme- 
dies, whose  unpleasant  conse- 
quences are  so  well  known.  It  is 
particularly  serviceable  in  serous 
accumulations  from  debility,  or 
after  exanthematic  fevers,  and  is 
contraindicated  in  inflammatory 
states  of  the  system.  All  the 
species  of  Equisetum  possess  a 
directly  diuretic  virtue  ;  the  Ar- 
vense,  Variegatum,  Ramosum, 
and  Palustra,  act  more  mildly  ; 
but  the  Hyemale  and  Limosum 
act  more  powerfully,  and  are  more 
apt  to  induce  bloody  urine.  The 
dry  plant  is  also  preferable  to  the 
recent,  which  is  more  active.  It 
has  been  sometimes  given  in  pow- 
der, but  the  decoction  answers 
well  in  every  case,  as  it  is  not 
offensive  either  in  smell  or  taste, 
and  children  take  it  readily  sweet- 
ened. Two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  dried  herb  are  to  be  boiled  in 
a  pint  of  spring  or  river  water  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  of  the 
decoction  a  spoonful  or  two  may 
be  given  to  children,  according  to 
their  age,  and  adults  may  take 
half  a  cupful,  or   a  whole  cupful, 


every  two  hours,  till  the  flow  of 
urine  be  increased.— -Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  in  his  Flora  Bostoni* 
ensisj  2d  edition,  describes  five  spe- 
cies of  the  equisetum,  hippuris,  or 
horsetail,  which  are  found  in  this 
neighborhood.  A  physician,  now  in 
New  York,  informed  us  last  autumn, 
that  this  plant  was  a  safe  and  effec- 
tual diuretic  ;  we  tried  it  in  one  in- 
stance, and  found  it  to  be  so.  What 
species  was  then  used,  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  determine.  Dr.  R. 
Hooper,  in  his  medical  dictionary, 
says  that  this  plant  "  possesses  astrin- 
gent qualities,  and  is  frequently  used 
by  the  common  people  as  tea  in  di- 
arrhoeas and  hemorrhages.  The 
same  virtues  are  also  attributed  to 
all  the  species,  which  are  direct- 
ed indiscriminately. 

Carbonate  of  Iron  maintains  its 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgic  affections.  Two  cases 
are  reported  in  the  Lancet,  in 
which  it  was  successful. 

Digitalis  has  recently  been  em- 
ployed with  marked  success  in 
cases  of  epilepsy,  we  presume 
those  in  which  there  was  vascu- 
lar excitement  with  determina- 
tion to  the  head.  In  one  case  it 
was  given  to  a  boy  nine  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  rendered  al- 
most idiotic  by  the  disease.  By 
the  long  continued  use  of  tinct. 
digitalis  his  fits  become  more  mild 
and  less  frequent.  It  was  used 
in  another  case  of  a  young  man  of 
18,  who  had  hourly  attacks  of 
swimmings  in  the  head,  with  vio- 
lent palpitations,  and  bloated  coun- 
tenance. From  being  confined  al- 
most constantly  to  his  bed,  from 
danger  of  falling  when  up,  he  was 
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cured  by  £  of  a  grain  of  digitalis 
given  once  in  four  hours;  we  have 
ourselves  recently  used  it  with 
marked  advantage  in  an  alarming 
epistaxis  with  cerebral  engorge- 
ment. 

Jlcetate  of  Lead  as  a  Sedative  in 
Cancer.— -A  number  of  females, 
affected  with  incurable  and  most 
painful  cancers  of  the  rectum  or 
uterus,  have  had  their  sufferings 
greatly  mitigated  by  warm  baths, 
in  each  of  which  was  dissolved  an 
ounce  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Emetics. — The  value  of  long 
continued  vomiting,  in  the  treat- 
ment, of  amaurosis,  is  confirmed 
by  a  remarkable  case  of  cure 
which  occurred  in  the  Hospital 
of  Florence. 


MINOR  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Togno,  of  this  city,  has 
favored  us  with  the  perusal  of  a 
few  pages  translated  from  the 
Pathological  Anatomy  of  Xavier 
Bichat.  This  was  the  last  labor 
of  that  lamented  anatomist,  and 
though  it  was  not  prepared  for 
the  press  by  his  own  hand,  it  hav- 
ing been  recorded  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  as  delivered  in  his  lec- 
tures, nevertheless  it  has  on  it 
the  seal  of  his  genius,  which  can- 
not be  counterfeited.  It  will  be 
highly  valued  by  the  profession. 
An  interesting  biographical  me- 
moir by  M.  Boisseau  is  prefixed. 
In  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
work,  he  observes,  that  a  sketch 
from  the  hand  of  a  Raphael  is  not 
without  its  value. 

The  following  beautiful  allu- 
sion to  the  premature  death  of 
Bichat  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  ; — "  But  Nature,  some- 
times, seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
putting  boundaries  to  the  progress 
of  human  intellect,  and  condemns 
to  premature   death  the  inquisi- 


tive  minds   of  those   who  follow 
her  steps  too  closely." 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Togno  will  complete  the 
translation  for  the  press.  His 
critical  knowledge  of  the  English 
and  French,  and  his  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  medical  phrase- 
ology, assure  us  that  it  will  be 
well  done. — Phil.  Monthly  Journz 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Fran- 
ces Wright  to  a  friend  in, 
New  England,  dated  Nashoba^ 
West  Tennessee,  May  11,  1827. 
"  A  long  and  severe  illness  has 
involved  me  in  debt  to  all  my 
correspondents.  I  have  lately 
returned  from  an  excursion  up 
the  river ;  my  health  continues 
feeble,  and  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a 
voyage  to  Europe  with  a  view  to 
its  recovery.  I  leave  this  place 
in  charge  of  my  associate  Trus- 
tees, with  full  confidence  in  the 
similarity  of  their  views  to  my 
own,  and  of  their  perseverance 
and  integrity.  I  remark  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  this  reform  NewEng- 
land  appears  the  most  prominent. 
Receive  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  labors  and  of  those 
of  all  the  friends  of  human  im- 
provement." 

May  the  contemplated  voyage  re- 
store this  interesting  woman  to 
health,  and  may  the  benevolent  an- 
ticipations and  generous  efforts  of 
herself  and  associates  be  fully  real- 
ized and  rewarded. 


At  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  there  were  "  delicious 
strawberries"  and  "sweet  cherries'5 
in  the  market, — on  the  same  day 
there  was  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and 
fires  were  agreeable, 
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BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1827. 

The  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  physical 
education,  and  to  the  means  of 
preventing  and  curing  diseases. 

Such  is  our  Title,  such  our  objects. 
The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
in  a  late  favorable  notice  of  this  pa- 
per, makes  one  remark  which  re- 
quires a  little  explanation.  He  ob- 
serves, "  We  are  at  some  loss  to 
know  how  this  journal  can  be  useful 
to  a  town  practitioner." 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  less- 
en the  doubt   in  the   intelligent  edi- 
tor's mind,  we    remark  that  this  pa- 
per  will   contain  annually  3  or  400 
pages  of  strictly  medical  matter,  the 
most  interesting  and  practically  use- 
ful  which   can  be  gathered  and  se- 
lected in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
This  ought  to   be  worth  something. 
The   other   432  pages,  for  the  vol- 
ume contains  832,  will  treat  of  phy- 
sical  education   and    the    means   of 
preserving   health    and    preventing 
diseases.     Different   individuals  will 
estimate  the  value  of  this  part  of  the 
volume    differently.      Mr.    Skinner 
may  not  know  how   little  physicians 
attend  to  these  departments  of  their 
professional  acquirements  and  duties. 
How  little  they   do  in  regard  to  the 
right   management     of  infants    and 
children,  and    to   the   means  of  pre- 
serving and  improving  health  in  the 
subsequent   periods    of    life.     Most 
medical    men    think  they  discharge 
their   functions   sufficiently   well   if 
they   take    the  patient  from  his  bed 
and  place  him  on  his  feet ;    they  do 
not  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  when 


he  is  up  to  tell  him  how  to  keep  so. 
To  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
raise  him  again  after  the  next  fall, 
they  are  willing  to  suppose  is  all 
that  belongs  to  them.  In  the  mean- 
time nobody  doubts,  that  prevention., 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  better  than  cure, 
— where  is  *he  harm  then  of  at- 
tempting to  make  it  go  further  than 
it  has  yet  done  ?  Besides,  sickness 
when  curable,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing always  the  case,  is  attended  with 
suffering  and  danger,  loss  of  time 
and  of  money  ;  while  prevention  is 
not  commonly  or  necessarily  attend- 
ed with  either  of  these  evils.  Pre- 
vention and  preservation,  though  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  medical 
science  for  the  public,  are,  among 
physicians,  comparatively  new  and 
neglected  and  undervalued  subjects 
of  thought  and  occupation.  This 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  till  pa- 
rents and  the  people  generally,  bet- 
ter understand  their  own  wants  and 
what  constitutes  a  good  physician. 
Parents,  teachers  and  intelligent  in-< 
dividuals  must  take  a  part  in  this 
work  of  improvement,  before  the 
physical  wellbeing  of  the  communi- 
ty can  be  greatly  meliorated. 

The  medical  Faculty  itself  will 
never  become  what  it  is  capable  of 
being  made,  till  the  public  are  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  professional  cha- 
racter and  qualifications, — till  the 
people  are  sufficiently  well  informed^ 
on  these  subjects,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  medical  friend  who  de- 
serves their  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion, and  those  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled pretenders  who  deserve  only 
to  be  driven  from  society.  For  the 
want  of  this  information,  these  pre- 
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tenders  are  every  where  triumphing 
over  the  health,  property  and  lives 
of  their  deluded  followers.  It  is  so 
in  all  the  professions, — the  clergy- 
man and  lawyer  will  never  be  faith- 
ful and  pure  so  long  as  they  can 
prosper  equally  well  without  these 
qualities  which  it  costs  so  much  to 
earn  and  to  preserve.  General  so- 
ciety, with  the  aid  of  government, 
make  all  the  professions  what  they 
are.  In  what  region  of  the  earth, 
in  what  period  of  time  have  the  mi- 
nority been  unwilling  to  assume  and 
exercise  for  their  own  advantage, 
that  portion  of  authority  which  a 
sluggish  and  degenerate  majority 
have  been  careless  about  retaining:? 
What  church  has  done  this?  what 
state  ?  what  class  of  men  ? 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
have  chosen,  as  an  experiment,  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  public,  to 
families  and  individuals,  as  well  as 
to  physicians.  We  are  desirous  that 
both  bodies  should  understand  them- 
selves and  each  other  better  than 
they  have  done,  and  be  prepared 
and  disposed  to  meet  and  cooperate 
for  the  preservation,  improvement 
and  restoration  of  health, — with  more 
information,  mutual  confidence  and 
cordiality.  We  would  gladly  too 
persuade  the  individual  who  is  so 
far  advanced  as  to  believe  that  health 
like  other  blessings  can  by  neglect 
and  abuse  be  lost,  or  preserved  by 
the  proper  use  of  proper  means, — 
that  he  can  much  more  profita- 
bly employ  himself  in  keeping  him- 
self well  when  he  is  well,  than  in 
attempting  to  cure  himself  when  he 
is  sick.  If  prevention  has  been 
thought    to    belong  somewhat  ex- 


clusively to  the  people, — cure,  in 
truth,  belongs  to  both,  in  common, 
the  one  to  devise  and  direct,  the 
other  to  assist  and  administer. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  so  much 
of  one's  own  affairs,  but  in  this  case 
we  were  disposed  to  introduce  one 
or  two  new  ideas  into  a  mind  too  well 
filled  to  admit  many,  and  also  to  lay 
open  and  vindicate  the  plan  of  this 
paper  to  a  few  of  our  medical  sub- 
scribers who  have  not  been  quite 
pleased  with  our  pages,  because  they 
thought  them  not  sufficiently  medical; 
and  to  a  few  more  nonprofessional 
subscribers  who  have  thought  us  too 
medical  for  common  readers.  Per- 
haps the  two  classes  of  readers  when 
they  reflect  how  useful  they  may  be 
to  each  other,  and  how  essential 
their  joint  efforts  must  be  to  accom- 
plish the  good  work  of  improving 
their  own  and  the  public  health, 
they  will  better  understand  our  plan 
and  be  more  fully  inclined  to  coope- 
rate in  its  execution. 


We  presume  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  see  one  more  "  Medical 
Essay."  These  essays  have  so  far 
been  exceedingly  well  written  ;  they 
give  evidence  of  much  observation 
and  good  sense  ;  and  are  besides  of 
general  application  and  utility. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers  are  desired  to  address 
all  orders  and  communications  for 
this  paper  to  the  Editor,  conforma- 
bly to  the  terms  at  the  end  of  each 
number. 


Dictionary  omitted  till  next  week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JOHN  BEATH'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 
TRUSSES. 

MR.  BEATH  invites  those  who  de- 
sire an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
dangerous  and  distressing-  disease  of  Rup- 
ture, to  call  at  his  office,  672,  Washing-ton 
Street,  where  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance, to  adapt  his  trusses  to  the  particu- 
lar case  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  variety  of  trusses  made  by 
Mr.  Beath,  are  Patent  Elastic  Spring 
Trusses,  with  Spring  Pads: — Trusses 
without  steel  spring's ;  these  can  be  worn 
day  and  night.  Improved  Hinge  and  Pi- 
rot  Trusses,  Umbilical  Spring  Trusses, 
and  Trusses  with  Ball  and  Socket  Joints, 
Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Jlni,  by  wearing 
which,  persons  troubled  with  a  descent 
of  the  rectum,  can  ride  on  horseback  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  B.  makes 
also  Trusses  for  Prolapsus  Uteri,  which 
have  answered  in  cases  where  pessaries 
have  failed.  Suspensary  Trusses,  Knee 
Caps,  and  Common  Trusses,  are  kept  al- 
ways on  hand,  charged  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Machines  for  remedying-  deformi- 
ties, Artificial  Legs,  &c. 

Surgeons'  Instruments  and  Trusses  re- 
paired at  the  Manufactory. 

We  have  often  witnessed  Mr.  Beath's  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  personally  benefited  by 
his  ingenuity. — Ed.  Med.  Intel. 

A  VAPOR  or  SULPHUR  BATH  can 
be  had  at  any  proper  hour  of  the 
day,  at  3,  Central  Court.  The  proper 
hours  are  before  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea.  The  best  time  is  between  11  and 
2  o'clock. 

A  portable  bath  may  be  taken  to  the 
patient's  house,  if  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  and  administered  under 
his  direction. 


THE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

The  Boston  Medical  Intelligenc- 
er, devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Physical 
Education,  and  to  the  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4th, 
bound  or  unbound. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 


man Body.  By  V.  L.  Buera,  Profess**' 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  oi 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub* 
lication. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE \would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  ^as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

DR.  HULL'S  TRUSS. 

THE  very  great  superiority  of  this  in- 
strument over  every  other  heretofore 
invented,  as  to  convenience,  ease,  and 
comfort  to  the  wearer,  and  its  curative 
power,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  re- 
spectable physicians,  and  the  formal  ap- 
probation of  Medical  Societies,  but  more 
than  all  by  the  actual  cures  it  has  per- 
formed. For  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  Truss,  see  the  last  Edition, 
1826,  of  Thacher's  Modern  Practice. 

EBENEZER  WIGHT, Apothecary  ,Milk 
Street,  opposite  Federal  Street,  has  just 
received  an  assortment  of  Umbilical  and 
Inguinal  Trusses. 

March  6th. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St., 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  mus^ 
fre  addressed,  postpaid,  to  John  G.  Coffin, — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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THE    BEST    PART   OF    THE    MEDICAL    ART,   IS    THE    ART    OF    AVOIDING    PAIN. 

vol.  5.  TUESDAY,   JULY  3,    1827.  no.  7. 

treatment   of  protracted  Previous   to   entering  on  the  first 

cases  of  indigestion.  essay  he  has  made  some  observa- 

On  the  Treatment  of  the  more  Pro-  tions  on  the   misinterpretations  of 

traded  Cases  of  Indigestion.  By  Dr-  Paris  and  Dr-  James  Johnson, 

A.  P.W.  Philip,  M.D.,F.R.S.  W1*h    regard   to  some  part  of  his 

L.  and  E.,  being  an  Jlppendix  doctrines.       It    is    unnecessary, 

to   his    Treatise  on  Indigestion,  however,    to    follow   him   here, 

8vo.     London,    T.  and  G.  Un-  though   it   certainly   seems    that 

derwood.     1827.  these   authors   have   perused  his 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Wilson  former   treatise  with  very  little 

Philip  has  published  a  very  useful  attention. 

book  on  indigestion,  in  which,  The  word  <  indigestion,' as  em- 
though  little  novelty  is  contained,  ployed  by  Dr.  Philip,  has  a  much 
there  is  a  considerable  improve-  more  extensive  import  than  what 
ment  in  the  general  view  of  the  bas  commonly  been  assigned  to  it, 
affection.  Dr.  Philip  gives  him-  and  comprehends  not  only  the 
self  credit,  indeed,  for  'an  im-  first  inconveniences  experienced 
proved  plan  of  treatment ;'  but  in  the  primae  viae,  and  the  tempo- 
as  we  were  familiar  with  the  rai7  symptoms  conjoined  with 
principles  he  has  laid  down,  and  tnem,  but  the  whole  constitution- 
had  frequently  seen  them  acted  al  disorder,  from  mere  functional 
on,  long  before  his  work  was  pub-  derangement  to  its  termination  in 
lished,we  apprehend  that  he  la-  morbid  change  of  structure.  In 
bors  in  this  respect  under  some  tnus  extending  the  signification  of 
mistake.  We  nevertheless  have  indigestion,  he  has  trodden  in  the 
always  regarded  the  volume  on  same  path  with  Mr.  Abernethy, 
indigestion  as  very  valuable,  be-  m  his  Essay  on  tne  Constitutional 
cause  it  has  made  the  proper  me-  0rigin  °f  Local  Diseases  ;  and 
thod  of  treating  this  disorder  more  the  observations  of  these  two  em- 
extensively  known  than  it  was  be-  inent  men  reciprocally  confirm 
fore;  and  has  particularly  im-  the  opinions  of  each  other, 
pressed  the  necessity  of  attention  Indigestion,  thus  explained,  is 
to  the  inflammatory  stage.  To  divided  by  Dr.  Philip  into  three 
this  work,  which  has  now  gone  stages;  the  first  being  that  simple 
through  five  editions,  he  has  add-  disorder  which  has  always  been 
ed  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  se-  acknowledged  as  originating  in 
veral  distinct  essays  '  on  the  dif-  imperfect  digestion,  as  flatulence, 
ferent  points  to  which  he  con-  eructation,  languor,  emaciation, 
eeives  the  attention  of  the  prac-  &c,  without  any  organic  disease  ; 
titioner  ought    to  be   directed.'  the  second   being  characterized 
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by  tenderness  or  otherjjneasiness_  There   appears  to  be  some  mis- 

on  pressure    in   the   part  of  the  apprehension  in  some  of  those  au~ 

epigastric  region,  and  a  degree  of  thors   who  have  remarked  on  the 

hardness   in   the   pulse,  often  ac-  phenomenon;   and   they   seem  to 

companied  by  other  febrile  symp-  imagine  that  the  tenderness  is  the 

toms;  and  the  third  stage  is  when  consequence   of  severe  pressure, 

organic   disease  is  already  estab-  originating  in  fact  from  the  mode 

lished.  of  examination,   and   forming   no 

For  a  detail  of  the  symptoms  part  of  the  real  disease.  We 
in  each  of  the  two  first  stages,  speak  of  course  under  some  lim- 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself;  itation.  What  may  be  the  de- 
and  in  the  present  review  we  gree  of  pressure  employed  by 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  con-  Dr.  Philip,  we  have  had  no  op- 
sideration  of  some  of  those  points  portunity  of  ascertaining  ;  but  we 
which  are  noticed  in  the  appendix,  can  scarcely  think  it  possible  that 
We  shall  only  premise,  that  regi-  any  practitioner  can  confound  the 
men  and  diet  are  of  more  efficacy  inconvenience  arising  from  press- 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  ure  with  the  tenderness  depend- 
than  medicine  ;  and  that  a  strict  ent  on  local  disorder.  That  ma- 
attention  to  them  will  frequently  ny  patients  may  shrink  on  even 
suffice  alone  for  the  restoration  slight  pressure,  is  true,  but  the 
of  health.  The  observations  on  countenance  exhibits  very  difFer- 
diet  in  the  Treatise  on  Digestion,  ent  appearances,  according  both 
we  believe  to  be  tolerably  accu-  to  the  nature  and  the  degree  of 
rate  ;  and  our  own  experience  tenderness.  Moreover,  if  but  a 
abundantly  confirms  the  doctrine  little  patience  be  employed,  we 
of  Dr.  Philip  respecting  broth  :  shall  find  that  should  the  inconve- 
c  all  kinds  of  broth  are  apt  to  be-  nience  proceed  only  from  pres- 
come  sour  on  a  weak  stomach.'  sure,  it  will  disappear  by  continu- 
Some  fluid  is  of  course  necessary,  ing  it  ;  whereas,  should  there  be 
but  dyspeptic  patients  very  ill  a  morbid  sensibility,  the  pain  rath- 
bear  even  a  small  quantity  ;  any-  er  increases,  never  diminishes, 
thing  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  To  this,  it  may  be  added,  that 
moisten  the  food,  has  often  ap-  unless  the  tender  spot  be  very 
peared  to  us  injurious.  We  are  deeply  seated,  slight  pressure  on- 
disposed  to  impress  this  point  the  ly  will  be  necessary,  such  as 
more,  because  we  have  known  it  could  by  no  means,  under  a  heal- 
a  common  practice  among  medi-  thy  state  of  the  parts,  produce 
eal  men  to  withdraw  solid  food  the  slightest  inconvenience :  and 
entirely  in  cases  of  indigestion  ;  another  observation  also  to  be 
and  this  has  been  continued  so  made  is  this,  namely,  that  the 
long,  that  a  return  to  solid  food  is  tenderness  is  confined  for  the 
of  very  difficult  accomplishment,  most  part  to  a  particular  spot, 
the  smallest  portion  exciting  while  the  pressure  may  be  em- 
much  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  ployed  over  other  points  of  the 
even  pain.  abdomen,  without  causing  any  un- 

The  first  essay  in  the  Appendix  easiness,  which    could    scarcely 

is    entitled,  '  On  the  Examination  be,  were  the  pain  attributable  to 

by   Pressure   on   the  Regions   of  the  pressure  merely.     Dr.  Phi- 

the  Stomach  and  first  Intestine. '  lip  has   observed,  that  the  expe- 
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rience'of  every  additional  year 
has  made  him  more  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  examining  the 
situation  of  the  pylorus  and  duo- 
denum, since  here  there  is  most 
frequently  a  morbid  tenderness, 
which,  unless  submitted^  to  local 
treatment,  invariably  maintains 
and  aggravates  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  We  believe  that  all 
who  will  attentively  and  candidly 
consider  their  own  experience, 
will  agree  in  this  opinion.  In  the 
second  stage  of  indigestion,  it  is 
never  enough  to  recur  merely  to 
the  general  indications,  the  local 
affection  will  always  require  lo- 
cal treatment. 

When   pain  is   experienced  in 
the  region  alluded  to,  there  is  in 
general   also   much   fulness,    and 
the  right   side  is  more  prominent 
and  firmer   than  the  left.     This, 
as  Dr.  Philip   remarks,  has  been 
too  frequently   referred  to  an  af- 
fection of  the  liver;  and  the  mode 
of  cure  pursued  has  been  directed 
on  this  supposition.   We  have  had 
occasion  to  know,  that  with  many 
practitioners   this    kind   of  liver 
disease,  which   in  truth  is  no  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  at  all,  is  a  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  mercu- 
ry in  all  its  forms  is  most  liberal- 
ly administered.     It  need  scarce- 
ly be  said  that  such  treatment  is 
most    wretchedly     unsuccessful, 
the   diagnosis     is   incorrect,    and 
success     can    happen    only    by 
chance.     That  to  the  duodenum 
this  fulness  and  tenderness  is  in  a 
great   measure  to  be  attributed, 
our  own   experience   would  have 
inclined   us   to  believe,   without 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Philip  ;  but 
the  facts  he  has  brought  forward, 
and   the    satisfactory  manner   in 
which  he  has  described   them,  so 
concordant  with  daily  experience, 
scarcely  leaves   room  to  doubt. 


excepting  to  the  most  determined 
caviller. 

We   shall    not,   however,   we 
trust,  be   deemed  by  the  author 
to   participate   in   a  spirit  of  hy- 
percriticism,  when   we  say,  that 
though  what  he  has  stated  is  in  a 
great   measure  correct,  it  is  not 
altogether  so  ;   but   that  the  pain 
and   tenderness   in   the  right  side 
may  proceed  from  affection  of  the 
colon,  as    well    as  of  the  pylorus 
and   duodenum.     It  is   true  that 
Dr.  Philip  has  mentioned  at  some 
length  the  affection  of  the  bowel, 
when  the  pain  is  in  the  region  of 
the    stomach   or   of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  intestine  ;   but  he 
has  not  referred  to  it  as  being  the 
site  of  tenderness  in  the  ascending 
branch,  or  as  it  turns  to  form  the 
transverse   arch.     In   both  these 
situations,  however,  we  have  had 
frequent   reason   to   suspect  dis- 
ease ;   and   some  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing cases   of  indigestion  that 
have  fallen  under  our  care,  have, as 
it  appeared  to  us,  had  their  prin- 
cipal seat   in  this  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary  canal.     For   the  means 
of  distinguishing  affections  of  the 
stomach  from   those  of  the  colon, 
Dr.    Philip   mentions   the     more 
complete  performance  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, and  the  more  or  less  perfect 
relief  afforded    by    evacuations, 
which  are  generally  preceded  by 
an    increase    of    tenderness.     It 
will,  however,  often  happen,  that 
the   stomach   and  the  colon  shall 
be   affected   simultaneously,   and 
thus  the  diagnosis  will  be  render- 
ed more  difficult  than  when  either 
is  disordered  separately.     Under 
these   circumstances,  it   will   be 
frequently   possible   to  arrive  at 
tolerable  accuracy  by  tracing  the 
course   of  the  bowel,  and  ascer- 
taining whether  the   pain  extends 
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in  its  direction ;  and  sometimes 
where  there  is  much  borboryg- 
mus,  the  pain  is  observed  to 
change  its  situation  as  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bowel  undergo 
contraction.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pain  is  entirely  spasmodic,  and 
different  therefore  from  the  in- 
flammatory irritation  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Philip.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, this  is  undoubtedly  true  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  some  one 
point  will  be  always  more  readily 
affected  than  another,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  principal  seat  of 
disease,  from  which  the  general 
tenderness  is  derived.  With  this 
state  of  tenderness,  whether  con- 
fined to  the  stomach,  the  duode- 
num, or  the  colon,  the  author  of 
the  present  treatise  appears  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  that  a  certain 
tightness  of  the  pulse  is  conjoined, 
indicating  the  presence  of  an  in- 
flammatory action.  To  this  doc- 
trine we  are  inclined  only  partial- 
ly to  assent  ;  for  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  there  are  many  cases 
of  local  pains  in  the  abdomen  at- 
tending on  indigestion,  which  are 
neither  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
nor  tight  pulse,  nor  curable  by 
common  antiphlogistic  measures. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  fact  is  as  it 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Philip  ; 
and  local  bleeding  will  suffice  to 
subdue  or  to  relieve  it.  There 
is,  however,  a  state  of  irritation 
of  the  colon  which  exhibits  no- 
thing inflammatory  in  its  nature, 
and  which  has  often  appeared  to 
us  rather  aggravated  than  re- 
lieved bv  leeches  and  counter- 
irritants.  The  individuals  most 
subject  to  this  peculiar  uneasiness 
are  young  women,  from  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  thirty  ;  and  the 
seat  most  generally   affected  is 


either  the  caput  coli  and  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  or  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  same  intes- 
tine. We  have  most  commonly 
met  with  it  in  dressmakers, — - 
some  of  whom  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  occupations 
on  account  of  it.  When  the  pain 
is  confined  to  the  right  side,  they 
often  experience  a  sense  of  drag- 
ging, and  complain  of  inconve- 
nience, occasionally  arising  even 
to  pain,  on  moving  the  arm.  Fre- 
quently, also,  there  is  pain  at  the 
base  of  the  scapula.  The  coun- 
tenance is  seldom  much  affected; 
nor  have  we  ever  noticed  a  jaun- 
diced state  of  the  skin,  or  any 
other  symptom  that  would  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  hepatic  disease. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fulness  of  the  abdomen 
in  any  one  point;  and  in  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  cases  that  has 
fallen  under  our  notice,  the  bow- 
els were  so  empty  that  by  a  very 
little  pressure  the  vertebras  could 
be  perceived. 

The  duration  of  this  painful 
state  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  se- 
veral instances  have  occurred  to 
us  in  which  it  had  been  more  or 
less  experienced  for  three  years. 

Hitherto  we  can  only  confess 
our  ignorance  of  a  successful  me- 
thod of  treating  it.  Leeches  and 
blisters  have  frequently  increased 
the  constitutional  derangement, 
without  affording  the  slightest  re- 
lief to  the  local  affection  ;  and 
purgatives  invariably  aggravate 
tenderness  of  the  intestine. 

The  second  essay  is  entitled, 
4  Of  the  Organs  of  VVaste  in  Indi- 
gestion ;'  and  Dr.  P.  commences 
it  with  remarking,  that  c  it  very 
frequently  happens  in  the  second 
stage  of  indigestion,  that  when 
the  disease  begins  to  yield,  the 
patient  gets  thinner,  whether  he 
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has  been  losing  flesh  previously 
or  not,  which  arises  from  the  or- 
gans of  waste  being  the  first  to 
regain  their  due  action.' 

We  were  at  first  somewhat 
surprised  at  this  observation,  and 
could  not  recollect  any  instance 
in  our  own  practice  where  such 
an  occurrence  had  had  place. 
On  reading,  however,  a  little 
further,  we  discovered  that  Dr. 
Philip  alludes  to  that  bloated  and 
unhealthy  bulkiness  of  the  body 
in  which  the  system  is  rather 
puffed  up  and  bloated  than  really 
overnourished.  The  secretions 
in  these  cases  appear  imperfect 
throughout  the  whole  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  the  fat  thrown  out  is 
of  a  medium  consistency  between 
actual  health  and  edema.  The 
countenance  exhibits  in  fact  that 
appearance  which  has  been  term- 
ed leucophlegmatic.  The  loss  of 
blood,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is 
not,  we  apprehend,  a  true  loss  of 
flesh,  but  rather  of  this  unhealthy 
secretion,  arising  perhaps  not  so 
much  from  l  the  organs  of  waste 
being  first  to  regain  their  due  ac- 
tion,' as  from  the  secerning  ves- 
sels regaining  theirs,  whence  fat 
more  perfectly  elaborated,  but 
smaller  in  quantity,  is  laid  down. 
The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  is  a  diminution  in  bulk,  be- 
cause even  should  the  absorbents 
exert  no  more  than  their  usual 
energy,  the  supply  being  less  than 
before,  the  size  of  the  body  must 
decrease,  though  the  muscular 
system  is  actually  at  the  very 
same  time  on  the  increase.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  loss  of  bulk  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  a  favorable 
symptom.  The  explanation  we 
have  offered  of  this  phenomenon 
may  appear  superfluous,  because 
the  fact  being   allowed,  the  indi- 


cations of  treatment  remain  the 
same.  It  is,  however,  more  con- 
sonant to  our  general  knowledge 
of  the  absorbent  system;  for  hith- 
erto no  proof  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced of  its  energy  being  dimi- 
nished in  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  acts  with  apparently  in- 
creasing energy  as  the  general 
system  becomes  weaker,  and 
even  remains  active  when  all  the 
other  functions  of  life  have  ceased. 

The  loss  of  bulk  can  only  be 
considered  favorable,  as  we  have 
stated,  when  it  is  attended  with 
increase  of  strength,  or  at  least 
without  its  diminution.  But  when 
an  opposite  progress  has  place, 
and  the  strength  diminishes,  the 
disease  will  generally  prove  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  cure.  Dr. 
Philip,  justly  considering  this 
symptom  as  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, enters  into  an  examination 
of  its  causes,  some  part  of  which 
we  extract. 

1  It  evidently  arises  from  seve- 
ral causes,  but  I  believe  chiefly 
from  the  following.  All  causes 
of  irritation  tend  more  or  less  to 
excite  a  feverish  state.  Hence 
the  tight  pulse,  and  frequent  oc- 
currence of  some  feverishness, 
particularly  towards  evening,  in 
the  second  stage  of  indigestion, 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  obsti- 
nate causes  of  irritation.  The 
tight  pulse,  indeed,  which  is  al- 
ways present  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  at  this  period,  constitutes 
itself  a  certain  degree  of  fever- 
ishness, and,  when  considerable, 
is  accompanied  with  all  its  essen- 
tial symptoms.  The  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  ir- 
ritation of  the  most  sensible  nerves 
of  our  frame,  are  excited  to  em- 
brace the  blood  more  strongly 
than  in  health  ;  hence  the  tight 
pulse.     Now  this  state,  though  a 
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morbid  one,  tends  for  the  present 
to  support  the  strength,  and  we 
know,  when  in  the  extreme,  will 
even  give  a  preternatural  degree 
of  strength.  I  have  repeatedly 
been  consulted  by  dyspeptics, 
who  said  that  the  most  unac- 
countable peculiarity  of  their 
case  was,  that  they  never  felt 
tired,  but  felt  as  if  they  could 
walk  forever.  This,  so  contrary 
to  what  is  usual  in  indigestion, 
arises  from  peculiarity  of  habit  ; 
but  strikingly  illustrates  a  point 
of  great  importance  in  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  such  patients, 
the  nerves  are  so  braced  by  the 
tightened  circulation,  as  not  only 
to  obviate  the  usual  debilitating 
effects  of  the  irritating  cause,  but 
even  to  give  a  preternatural  vigor. 

'  Could  we  suddenly  relieve 
the  dyspeptic  from  the  causes  of 
irritation  to  which  he  has  been  so 
long  subject,  by  at  once  removing 
the  disease,  he  would  feel  a  de- 
pression of  strength,  till  the 
nerves  had  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  change.  The  tight- 
ened state  of  the  circulation 
would  be  relaxed,  and  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  increased  by  the 
secreting  surfaces,  which  were 
bound  up,  beginning  to  separate 
more  freely  their  various  fluids, 
and  also  by  the  alimentary  canal 
being  less  distended  with  flatu- 
lence, and  a  collection  of  undi- 
gested food,  which,  however  in- 
jurious, for  the  time  gives  tension, 
and  therefore  tone.' 

The  direct  inference  from  this 
reasoning  is  precisely  that  which 
has  been  long  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, namely,  that  dyspeptic 
patients  very  ill  bear  any  sudden 
change  in  their  habits.  However 
injurious  may  be  the  tendency  of 
stimulants,  to  withdraw  them 
suddenly  is  even  more  prejudicial. 


It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred 
to  ourselves  to  see  patients  who 
had  been  thus  treated.  All  sti- 
muli had  been  forbidden  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  them  in  great  excess. 
The  result  was  so  quick  and  com- 
plete a  prostration  of  strength,  as 
really  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
frightful.  Every  function  seem- 
ed about  to  cease  at  once,  and 
the  patient  passed  rapidly  from 
one  fainting  fit  into  another.  We 
are  the  more  inclined  to  press  this 
circumstance  on  our  readers,  be- 
cause, if  we  recollect  rightly, 
Mr.  Howship  has  inculcated  a 
contrary  practice,  and  maintains 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  ill  ef- 
fects to  proceed  from  a  sudden 
change  from  a  highly  stimulating 
to  a  mild  diet.  That  he  may 
have  met  with  such  instances,  is 
not  improbable  ;  but  they  are 
certainly  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule. 

Another  cause  of  depression  in 
the  commencing  treatment  of  dys- 
pepsia, is  the  impossibility  of  re- 
lieving cases  of  long  standing, 
c  without  some  of  those  measures 
which  more  directly  soften  and 
relax  the  secreting  surfaces.5 
These  measures  are  of  an  antiphlo- 
gistic kind,  but  require  extreme 
caution  and  sagacity  in  employing 
them.  Without  recurring  more 
or  less  to  their  employment,  it 
will  be  often  found  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  dis- 
order, and  yet  a  very  slight  ex- 
cess in  depletion  will  induce  the 
most  obstinate  hysterical  affec- 
tion. It  is  also  no  unusual  conse- 
quence of  bleeding,  especially  if 
it  be  general,  to  induce  an  in- 
creased flatulence,  but  which  is 
usually  very  transitory;  and  if  the 
inflammatory  tendency  be  suffi- 
ciently  overcome   to  admit  their 
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administration,  readily  yields  to 
the  use  of  tonics.  The  following 
remarks  of  Dr.  Philip  so  perfect- 
ly coincide  with  the  result  of  our 
experience,  that  we  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

c  The  difference  in  the  manner 
in  which  different  individuals  bear 
the  changes  necessary  to  reco- 
very, in  advanced  states  of  the 
disease,  is  very  remarkable.  In 
some,  the  habit  may  be  quickly 
altered,  with  but  little  depression 
of  strength  ;  while  in  others,  it 
requires  all  the  attention  of  the 
physician  to  prevent  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  it — such  is  the  dif- 
ference of  constitution.  The 
treatment  should  be  regulated 
accordingly,  and  any  great  degree 
of  depression  prevented. 

c  The  physician  may  overlook 
the  essential  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  progress  of  indiges- 
tion, and  constitutes  the  difference 
between  what  I  have  called  the 
first  and  second  stages  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  the  patient  himself 
to  overlook  it.  We  constantly 
find  dyspeptics  declaring  that  the 
stimulants  which  used  to  relieve 
them  seem  now  to  do  harm  ;  and 
that  they  cannot  continue  their 
use  for  many  days  together, 
though  the  sense  of  depression 
which  they  feel  on  abstaining 
from  them,  still  impels  them  to 
return  to,  and  even  to  increase 
them,  by  which  they  never  fail 
to  aggravate  the  disease.  They 
are  taking  a  course  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  only  one  which 
leads  to  health. 

i  In  this  disease,  it  is  common 
to  recommend  change  of  scene, 
a  mild  and  nutritive  diet,  mineral 
waters,  and  no  more  medicine 
than  the  patient  finds  absolutely 
accessary  ;   and  there  is  a  great 


deal  of  good  in  all  this  ;  but  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  such  cases 
these  means  prove  ineffectual. 
The  cure  is  then  said  to  be  hope- 
less, and  the  patient  must  use  the 
means  which  his  experience  tells 
him  suit  him  best,  and  make  him- 
self as  comfortable  as  he  can.  In 
such  cases,  a  permanent  cure  can 
generally  be  effected  by  no  other 
means  than  simply  removing  the 
tight  pulse  and  bound  state  of  the 
secreting  surfaces,  by  gradually 
weaning  the  patient  from  his  sti- 
mulants, at  first  rejecting  the 
more  powerful,  and  combining  the 
milder  with  those  means  which, 
without  acting  as  stimulants  to 
the  stomach,  already  too  much 
stimulated,  both  by  the  disease 
and  the  means  employed  for  its 
relief,  excite  the  organs,  to  which 
the  debility,  originally  confined  to 
the  stomach,  has  now  spread  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  system 
is  neither  receiving  what  it  ought 
to  receive,  nor  throwing  off  what 
it  ought  to  get  rid  of ;  and  thus 
the  disease,  in  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tressing, and  in  by  far  its  most 
obstinate  form,  is  prolonged. 

'  When  this  necessary  change 
of  measure  produces  depression, 
the  remedy  is  simply  to  make  it 
by  slower  degrees,  to  make  the 
dose  of  the  alteratives  extremely 
small,  and  to  retain  as  much  of 
the  tonics  as  will  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  only  means  of 
restoring  health.' 

Excess  in  diet  is  yet  another 
source  of  this  depression  ;  and, 
excepting  where  very  highsea- 
soned  dishes  are  eaten,  we  be- 
lieve the  quantity  to  have  much 
more  effect  than  the  quality  of 
food  on  dyspeptic  patients.  In 
the  treatise  to  which  the  present 
small  volume  is  only  an  appendix, 
Dr.  Philip   has  entered  at  cousi» 
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derable  length  into  the  different 
qualities  of  dietetic  articles.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  part  of  the 
volume  whicti  is  in  our  opinion 
the  most  useful  ;  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  it  can  be  founded 
on  data  universally  applicable  : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  no  two  sto- 
machs will  digest  the  same  food 
with  equal  ease, — nor  will  the 
same  stomach,  even  in  apparent 
health,  at  all  times  enjoy  the 
same  digestive  energy.  In  the 
second  place,  by  some  delicate 
stomachs  the  less  digestible  food 
will  be  more  readily  assimilated 
than  food  more  generally  digesti- 
ble. Thus  many  instances  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  in 
"which  lobsters  and  other  shellfish 
have  been  commonly  eaten  with- 
out inconvenience,  though  the 
same  individuals  have  been  easily 
disordered  by  common  aliment, 
though  taken  moderately.  We 
do  not  certainly  mean  to  contend, 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  ali- 
ments themselves  ;  or  that  there 
are  no  general  rules  by  which 
medical  practitioners  may  direct 
their  patients;  but  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  various  kinds  of  food 
is  not  so  precise  as  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  accurately  between 
articles  of  the  same  nature.  To 
say  the  truth,  we  do  not  believe 
that  mutton  is  more  digestible 
than  beef,  or  venison  than  mutton. 
We  scarcely  care  whether  our 
patients  take  turkey  or  common 
barndoor  fowl  ;  and  we  are  not 
very  anxious  that  they  should 
prefer  partridges  to  pheasants,  or 
woodcocks  to  wild  ducks.  Nei- 
ther do  we  believe,  that  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  digestibi- 
lity of  fish,  provided  they  are 
eaten  simply,  and  without  their 
usual  accompaniments  of  butter 
and  rich  sauces.     But  we   do  be- 


lieve, that   one   and  all  of  these 
are  capable  of  doing  great  injury 
to  the  digestive  organs  and  to  the 
constitutional  vigor,  if  taken  in  ex- 
cess; and  this  excess  is  to  be  cal- 
culated not  by  the  actual  quanti- 
ty, but   by   the   energies   of  the 
stomach.     Consequently,     when- 
ever  there   is   uneasiness    after 
eating,   the    stomach    has    been 
overloaded,  whether  much  or  lit- 
tle has   been   taken.     With   re- 
spect to  the  difference   in  the  di- 
gestibility  of  food,   the    experi- 
ments  of  Gmelin  and  Tiedeman 
have  amply  proved,  what  common 
observation    had    taught   before, 
namely,  that  the   most  easily  di- 
visible is  also  the  most  digestible 
aliment  ;  but  that  the  degree  of 
nutritiveness   is   generally   in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  that  of  digestibi- 
lity:  the   most  nutritive   food  is 
the     least     easily     assimilated. 
Again  ;   we  do  not  believe  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who   interdict  ei- 
ther animal  or  vegetable  food  un- 
der all  circumstances   of  indiges- 
tion :   either  one  or  other  may  be 
perhaps      properly      prohibited, 
where  either   the  habit  is  too  in- 
flammatory,  or    experience   has 
shown  that  vegetables  disagrea^ 
but   in   general   both  animal  and 
vegetable  food  may   be  taken,  as 
well  when  the  powers  of  digestion 
have  been  impaired,  as  when  they 
enjoy   a   perfect  state  of  health. 
Only  we  would  give  this  caution, 
that    vegetables    be    thoroughly 
cooked,  and  not  brought,  as  some- 
times  they   are,  half  raw  to  the 
table. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  essay, 
Dr.  Philip  has  stated  more  defi- 
nitely his  doctrine  of  indigestion, 
directly  asserting  it  to  be  a  state 
of  fever.  With  the  qualification 
he  has  added,  it  would  be  difficult 
to   refute  the  opinion  ;  but  we 
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doubt  not  that  most  readers  will- 
be  aware  how  very  little,  in  many 
circumstances,  a  state  of  indiges- 
tion agrees  with  fever.  The  de- 
scription in  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  extract  is  accurately 
drawn  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  spe- 
cies of  indigestion  or  not,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  incurable  by 
medicine,  and  will  generally  take 
its  own  time.  Stimulants  mate- 
rially increase  the  disease,  and 
depletion  weakens  without  re- 
lieving. 

'  They  will  also  see  clearly 
that,  however  it  may  be  modified 
in  particular  instances,  this  dis- 
ease of  the  whole  system  is  ex- 
actly of  the  same  nature  as  other 
affections  of  the  whole  system 
arising  from  other  causes  of  irri- 
tation ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  state 
of  fever  ;  a  disease  which  admits 
of  infinite  variety,  from  a  degree 
hardly  perceptible,  to  that  which 
destroys  life. 

6  In  longprotracted  nervous  fe- 
ver, we  sometimes  find  the  func- 
tions only  deviating  a  little  from 
the  healthy  state.  The  patient, 
when  he  is  still,  feels  very  well  ; 
his  appetite  is  moderate,  he  di- 
gests pretty  well.  The  pulse  is 
a  little  tight,  but  not  more  fre- 
quent perhaps  than  natural  ;  the 
secreting  surfaces  are  less  free 
than  usual,  but  their  function  is 
but  little  deranged.  The  patient 
is  listless,  less  capable  of  exer- 
tion, perhaps  subject  to  occasion- 
al fits  of  heat,  particularly  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  but  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  ill,  and  wonders  he 
does  not  get  quite  well.  There  is 
no  physician  who  has  not  seen 
those,  in  protracted  cases  of  the 
milder  forms  of  nervous  fever,  in 
such  a  state  as  is  here  described.' 

In  the  essay  on  '  the  Principles 
©f  the   Medicinal   Treatment   in 


the  more  Protracted  Cases  of  In- 
digestion,' we  do  not  find  anything 
very  particularly  worthy  of  re- 
mark, or  which  has  not  been  no- 
ticed in  the  work  itself.  Dr.  P. 
most  judiciously,  however,  dilates 
on  the  necessity  of  considering 
every  secreting  surface  in  the 
treatment  of  indigestion,  and  not 
confining  the  attention  to  any  one 
singly.  The  skin  is  as  impor- 
tant an  organ  in  supporting  or 
relieving  this  complaint  as  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  medicines 
which  the  author  prefers  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  these  sur- 
faces are  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
tartarised  antimony,  and  ammo- 
nia. The  following  extract  from 
the  Appendix  points  out  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  ni- 
trate of  potash  may  be  employed: 
c  The  nitrate  of  potash  is  chief- 
ly indicated  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  an  increase  of  heat  in 
the  evening,  or  during  the  night, 
and  particularly  to  a  burning  in 
the  hands  and  feet  ;  and  in  such 
cases  its  good  effects  are  both 
greatest  and  most  quickly  appa- 
rent ;  but  they  are  not  confined 
to  such  cases.  When  there  is  no 
increase  of  heat,  and  even  when 
the  temperature  is  below  the 
healthy  standard,  if  this  be  not 
the  case  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, I  still  find  this  medicine  to 
add  to  the  good  effects  of  the  al- 
terative course,  provided  there 
is  an  evident  tightness  of  pulse, 
when  examined  in  the  way  point- 
ed out  in  my  Treatise  on  Indiges- 
tion; but  in  such  cases  it  is  gene- 
rally proper  to  combine  it  with 
some  warm  medicine.  Small 
doses  of  tincture  of  orangepeel, 
or  the  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, are  those  I  have  gene* 
rally  employed.' 
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The   tartarised   antimony  acts  ing  of  that  which  has  supervened, 

principally    on  the    skin,  and  may  Besides,  in  proportion  as  the  sys- 

be    usefully    administered  when  tem    is    debilitated,  its    healing 

the    surface   is  arid,  and  there  is  powers,  on   which  the  success  of 

much   tendency   to   feverish  exa-  all   our   means  depend,  are   im- 

cerbations.     The   dose  given  by  paired. 

Dr.  Philip  is  from  oneeighth  to  c  The  frequent  obscurity  of  the 
the  tenth  of  a  grain.  Colchicum  symptoms,  by  which  the  state  of 
is  said  to  have  an  effect  very  the  digestive  organs  is  ascertain- 
analogous  to  that  of  antimony,  ed  in  such  cases,  may  also  be 
The  circumstances  under  which  ranked  among  the  sources  of  dan- 
ammonia  may  be  exhibited  are  ger;  for  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
well  understood  ;  nor  do  we  per-  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  of- 
ceive  anything  different  in  the  di-  ten  confined  to  the  symptoms  Di- 
rections of  Dr.  Philip  from  those  dicating  the  inflammation  of  the 
of  other  authors.  brain,  or   lungs,  not   without  sur- 

The   remarks   on  the  influence  prise    that   affections  apparently 

if  habitual  indigestion  on  other  dis~  much  less   severe    than  those  he 

eases  are,  as  well  might  be  antici-  has  been  accustomed  to  see  yield 

pated  from  Dr.  Philip's  experi-  to  his  measures,  should   here  re- 

ence  and   powers   of  observation,  sist  them.    This  naturally  induces 

of  very   high  value.     The  great  him    to    increase    their   power, 

liability  of  dyspeptic   patients  to  which     unfortunately     generally 

chronic  inflammation,  and  the  lit-  makes    a   greater   impression  on 

tie  capability   such  patients  have  the  strength  than  on  the  disease, 
of  resisting   its  effects,  must   be        c  The  best  chance  of  saving  the 

known  to  all   who   observe  while  patient  under  such  circumstances, 

they  practise.     With  the  ensuing  is   correcting,  as   quickly   as  we 

extract  we  conclude   the  present  can,  the   increased   derangement 

article,  which  we  recommend  to  of  the  digestive   organs,  which  is 

the  attention  of  every  practitioner  supporting  the  new  disease  ;   and 

of  medicine,  but  particularly  to  it  is  of  great   consequence  to  ef~ 

those   who   regard   bleeding  and  feet  this  by   means  as  little  debi- 

purging  as  infallible  remedies.  litating  as  possible.     The  debility 

'  They  are  rarely  attacked,  for  previously  induced  on  the  nervous 

example,  with   the  acute  inflam-  system  in  such   cases  is  always  a 

mation  of  the  brain  and  lungs  to  principal   source   of  the   danger; 

which   the   more  robust  are  sub-  and  it  is  impossible   to  restore  its 

ject  ;   but   in   them,  with  milder  vigor  while  the  causes  which  im- 

symptoms,  these   diseases  are  of-  pair  it  continue.     Thus  it  is,  that 

ten   equally    or   more  dangerous,  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  those 

which  arises  from  several  causes;  who  have    suffered  from  longpro- 

the  previous  debility  ;   the  means  tracted  disorder  of  the  digestive 

of  relief  being  more  circurnscrib-  organs,  so  generally  proves  fatal  ; 

ed,  for  habitual   dyspeptics,  even  and   that   the  patient  sometimes 

where  they  do  not  appear  much  sinks  without  the   usual  forerun- 

debilitated,  generally  bear  loss  of  ners  of  such  a  termination, 
blood  ill  ;    the  continual  irritation        '  Both   diseases    prey    on    the 

of  the   habitual    disease,  and  the  source  of  nervous    power,  which 

digestive  organs  generally  partak-  is   essential   to  life  in  every  part 
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of  our  frame  ;  and  death  often 
suddenly  closes  the  scene,  when 
a  common  observer  can  see  no 
cause  for  the  extreme  loss  of 
strength  which  the  patient  has 
evidently  sustained.  There  are 
few  cases  in  this  country  whose 
changes  are  so  rapid,  and  which, 
after  a  certain  period,  become  so 
unmanageable,  as  the  combination 
we  are  here  considering. 7- — Lond. 
Med.  Rep.  and  Review. 

OPHTHALMIA.* 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  one  of 
the  Surgeons  to  the  Eye  Infirmary 
of  Glasgow,  has  published  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  short  abstract.  He  divides 
the  ophthalmia  occurring  in  adults, 
from  atmospheric  causes,  into  the 
catarrhal,  rheumatic,  and  catarrho- 
rheumatic,  These  are  German 
distinctions,  too  little  attended  to, 
Mr.  M.  thinks,  in  this  country,  and 
essentially  necessary  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  disease.  "  The 
appropriate  treatment  of  the  rheu- 
matic ophthalmia  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  catarrhal  ;  while 
the  remedies  which,  in  a  few  days, 
subdue  the  catarrhal,  will  only  ex- 
asperate the  rheumatic." 

The  catarrhal  genus  affects  the 
conjunctiva — the  rheumatic  affects 
the  "fibrous  sclerotica  and  surround- 
ing fibrous  membranes" — the  ca- 
tarrhorheumatic  affects  both  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  the 
symptoms  being  a  union  of  those 
accompanying  both.  We  fear  Mr. 
M.  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  routine  practitioners 
of  this  country  to  adopt  his  minute 
classification.  Thus  in  conjuncti- 
vitis, as  a  genus,  there  are  four  spe- 
cies— the  atmospherica — contagio- 
sa— leucorrhoica — gonorrhoica. 

*  Mr.  Mackenzie.      Med.    and   Phjs. 
Journal,  No.  4, 


The  inflammation  in  the  first  spe- 
cies, catarrhal  ophthalmia,  which 
is  the  most  common  of  all  forms  of 
ophthalmia,  in  adults,  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  conjunctiva 
and  meibomian  follicles.  The  se- 
cretion of  the  membrane  is  increas- 
ed, and  becomes  opake,  thick,  and 
puriform,  though  in  many  cases  it 
remains  translucid.  The  redness 
is  chiefly  in  the  conjunctiva  lining 
the  eyelids,  in  mild  cases,  while  the 
vessels  on  the  white  of  the  eye  can 
be  moved  in  every  direction,  by 
pressing  the  eyelid  against  the  eye- 
ball with  the  finger,  "  showing  that 
they  reside  in  the  conjunctiva."  In 
severe  cases  chemosis  takes  place, 
and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  insufficient — the  cornea  may 
burst,  and  vision  be  destroyed,  if 
local  means  are  neglected.  Mr. 
M.  attributes  this  accident  more  to 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  distend- 
ed conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  and 
eyeball,  than  to  excessive  inflam- 
mation in  the  cornea  itself.  In  this 
species,  the  patient  uniformly  com- 
plains of  a  feeling  of  sand  in  the 
eye,  which  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  diagnostic.  There  is 
usually  freedom  from  headache, 
which  is  the  reverse  in  the  rheu- 
matic species,  this  last  being  ac- 
companied by  violent  circumorbital 
pain,  aggravated  in  the  night. 

The  exciting  causes  are  atmos- 
pheric transitions,  and  especially 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  to  cold 
and  to  wet.  The  nature  of  the 
causes  renders  the  disease  some- 
times epidemic.  If  neglected  or 
improperly  treated,  it  may  conti- 
nue for  many  weeks,  and  cause 
much  febrile  excitement,  as  well 
as  local  distress.  The  conjunctiva 
may  become  rough,  and  by  its  fric- 
tion over  the  cornea  cause  nebulae 
or  even  opacity.  The  discharge 
becomes  puriform,  and  in  this  state 
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will  communicate  conjunctivitis  to  able  time.  For  this  purpose,  the 
others  by  actual  contact,  and  in  a  eyelid  ought  neither  to  be  held 
still  more  severe  and  dangerous  everted  till  the  bleeding  ceases,  nor 
form  than  the  original  disease.  Mr.  allowed  to  fall  back  into  continued 
M.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  contact  with  the  eyeball,  in  either 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  among  our  sol-  of  which  cases  it  will  soon  cease  ; 
diers  was  at  first  "  atmospheric  but  the  eyelid  ought  to  be  alter- 
puromucous  conjunctivitis,  but  that  nately  everted  and  permitted  to  re- 
it  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  turn  to  its  natural  position,  by  which 
contagious,  perhaps  infectious  dis-  means  the  divided  vessels  are  re- 
ease."  filled,  and  thus  a  continual   flow  of 

Several  examples  of  this  change  blood  is  produced, 
of  character  in  the  discharge  are        "  A  brisk  dose  of  calomel   and 

given  ;    indeed,  direct  experiments  jalap  may  be  ordered,  with  occa- 

by  Guillie,  proving  the  contagious  sional  doses  of  neutral  salts, 
property  of  the  matter.  "  4.  Determining  to  the  skin  is 

The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  yields  also  useful ;  which  may  be  done  by 

readily,  in  general,  to  very  simple  the  warm  pediluvium  at  bedtime, 

treatment — "  chiefly  of  a  local  and  and  by  small  doses  of  Spiritus  Mm- 

stimulating  kind."      Violent  gene-  dereri,  or  of  any  other  mild  diapho- 

ral  remedies,  Mr.  M.  thinks,   are  retic,  in  combination  with  diluent 

absurd,   and  worse    than  useless,  drinks. 

We  shall  give  the  indications  of       "  5.  In  severe  cases,  a  blister 

treatment  in  Mr.  M.'s  own  words,  to~  the  back  of  the  neck  will  be 

as  we  cannot  abridge  them  without  found  useful,  or  blisters  behind  the 

injury  to  the  author's  sentiments.  ears. 

"  1.  I  very  rarely  find  it  neces-  u6.  Even  weak  solutions  of  ace- 
sary  to  take  away  blood  in  catarrh-  tate  of  lead,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
al  ophthalmia,  either  from  a  vein  are  prejudicial  in  this  disease,  ag- 
or  by  leeches.  When  there  is  more  gravating  the  sensations  as  if  sand 
than  usual  constitutional  irritation,  were  in  the  eye,  increasing  the  red- 
the  taking  away  of  from  twelve  to  ness,  and  leading  to  opacities  and 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  ulcers  of  the  cornea, 
arm,  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  ;  u  7.  On  the  contrary,  the  feel- 
but  this  will  rarely  be  necessary,  if  ing  of  sand  is  uniformly  relieved, 
the  disease  has  not  been  neglected  and  the  inflammation  abated,  by  the 
for  a  number  of  days,  or  mistreated,  use  of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 

"  2.    Scarification  of  the  con-  silver.      The  solution  which  I  em- 

junctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  necessary  ploy    contains  from    two  to  four 

only  in  cases  in  which  there  is  some  grains  of  the  nitrate  in  one  ounce  of 

degree  of  chemosis,  and  a  distinctly  distilled  water.     A  large  drop  is  to 

puriform  discharge.    In  such  cases  be  applied  to  the  eye  once  aday, 

it  proves  a  valuable  means  of  cure,  by  means  of  a  camelhair  pencil. 

One   or  two  deep  incisions  being  The  instant  that  it  touches  the  eye, 

made  along  the   inner   surface   of  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the.sil- 

thc  upper  or  lower  eyelid,   a  Very  ver  precipitated  over  the  conjunc- 

considerable  discharge  of  blood  will  tiva  in  the  state  of  muriate.  I  have 

immediately  take  place  ;  and,  if  the  sometimes   alarmed   other   practi- 

eyelid   be  properly  managed,  blood  tioners,  by  proposing  to  drop  on  the 

will  continue  to  flow  for  a  consider-  surface  of  an  eye  highly  vascular, 
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affected  with  a  feeling  as  if  broken 
pieces  of  glass  were  rolling  under 
the  eyelids,  and  evidently  secreting 
purulent  matter,  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  ;  and  I  have  been  not  a  lit- 
tle amused  and  pleased  at  their 
surprise,  when  next  day  they  have 
found  all  the  symptoms  much  abat- 
ed by  the  use  of  this  application. 

"  8.  As  a  collyrium,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  solution  of  one 
grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  eight 
ounces  of  water.  This  being 
made  milkwarm,  is  used  thrice  a 
day  for  fomenting  the  eyelids,  by 
means  of  a  linen  rag.  In  mild  cases, 
a  few  drops  are  thus  allowed  to 
flow  in  on  the  eye  ;  but,  in  severe 
cases,  in  which  the  discharge  is 
copious  and  puriform,  this  colly- 
rium must  be  injected  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  especially  into  the  upper  fold 
of  this  membrane,  by  means  of  a 
syringe  ;  so  that  the  whole  morbid 
secretion  is  removed,  and  the  dis- 
eased membrane  immediately  touch- 
ed by  the  solution. 

"  9.  At  bedtime,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pinhead  of  red  precipi- 
tate ointment,  melted  on  the  end  of 
the  finger,  is  to  be  smeared  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  This  oint- 
ment is  prepared  by  levigating  12 
grains  of  red  precipitate  till  they 
become  an  orangecolored  impalpa- 
ble powder,  to  which  one  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  is  to  be  added.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  this  ointment  pre- 
pared so  carelessly,  that  crystalline 
scales  of  red  precipitate  were  evi- 
dent in  it  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
red  precipitate  ought  to  be  careful- 
ly levigated  till  it  loses  the  red  co- 
lor, and  becomes  orange.  Added 
to  the  quantity  of  unctuous  sub- 
stance above  mentioned,  it  forms  a 
goldencolored  ointment, which  keeps 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  of  all  evesalves. 


"  10.  The  inside  of  the  upper 
eyelid  ought  daily  to  be  inspected. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  rough 
and  sarcomatous  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva, it  ought  to  be  touched 
with  the  solid  sulphate  of  copper." 

On  this  plan,  our  author  has 
treated  a  number  of  cases  of  ca- 
tarrhal ophthalmia,  and  with  uni- 
form success.  In  no  case,  if  treat- 
ed before  ulceration  took  place,  did 
ulcer  or  opacity  succeed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  seen  many  cases 
which  had  been  much  aggravated, 
by  trusting  to  general  treatment — 
especially  to  bleeding — or  by  the 
use  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  as  local  applications.  He 
has  been  led  to  attribute  to  these 
salts  the  detachment  of  the  con- 
junctival layer  of  the  cornea — - 
whereas,  such  superficial  ulcera- 
tions, treated  with  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  have  uniformly 
healed  without  opacity. 

An  analogous  mode  of  treatment 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  different 
species  of  puromucous  conjunctivi- 
tis. But  these  are  more  severe  and 
more  dangerous  diseases  than  the 
catarrhal.  Mr.  M.  defers  any  fur- 
ther remarks  on  these  till  a  future 
opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  he 
has  introduced  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  cases,  in  illustration  of 
the  principles  of  treatment  which 
are  laid  down  in  this  paper.  For 
these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Journal  of  our  contemporary 
already  indicated. — Medico  Chi- 
rurgical  Review. 


CURE  FOR  THE  AGUE^ 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  W. 
A.  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 
a  cure  for  ague,  which  he  says  is 
very  prevalent  in  Herts  and 
Bucks, — I  am  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  inform  him,  through 
the   medium    of  vour    excellent 
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publication,  that  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  in  doses  of  grains  three 
times  a  day,  is  an  undoubted  speci- 
fic for  this  disease.  It  has  cured 
me  in  four  instances  of  the  most 
inveterate  attacks,  when  all  other 
remedies  failed.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive medicine,  being,  I  under- 
stand, prepared,  in  France  from 
spirit  of  wine,  which  is  very 
cheap  there,  compared  to  the 
price  of  this  article  in  this  coun- 
try, united  with  bark.  This  sub- 
jects the  article  to  a  heavy  im- 
port duty,  which  governmeut 
ought  to  take  off  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  the  poorer 
classes  in  Essex,  Kent,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  other  counties  being 
subject  to  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady every  year  at  intervals.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  writing 
you  so  fully,  and  shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  an  early  insertion. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Mellish. 

P.  S.     A  dozen  doses  took  the 

shivering   fits   away    from    me  in 

four  days,  at  three  draughts  a  day. 

Lond.  Mech.  Magazine. 


pies  in  the  saliva  of  the  dog  are 
chiefly  mucus  and  salivary  mat- 
ter, with  a  little  ozmazome  ;  the 
saline  substances  are  chiefly  al- 
kaline acetates  and  phosphates, 
and  the  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  and  the  alkali  is  almost 
entirely  soda.  In  the  sheep  the 
saliva  contains  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  soda,  which 
indeed  appears  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  solid  contents  ; 
and  it  likewise  contains  the  Sul- 
phocyanate  of  soda,  and  no  ace- 
tate. In  man  the  impure  saliva 
contains  a  proportion  of  alkaline 
phosphate  intermediate  between 
that  in  the  dog  and  that  in  the 
sheep.  The  alkali  in  all  the  al- 
kaline salts  is  not  soda  but  potass; 
and,  as  in  the  sheep,  there  is  here 
also  a  sensible  quantity  of  Sulpho- 
cyanic  acid.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  animal  principles 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all,  but 
that  the  salts  are  different  in 
each. — Journ.  of  Foreign  Med. 
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CHEMICAL    CHARACTER  OF  THE 
SALIVA. 

In  a  late  work  by  Professors 
Tiedeman  and  Gmelin,  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  are 
detailed  several  interesting  ex- 
periments, tending  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  secretion  from  the 
salivary  glands,  in  man  and  other 
animals.  These  experiments 
were  made  with  pure  saliva  from 
the  salivary  duct  of  the  sheep  and 
do0-,  and  with  the  impure  saliva 
of  man  collected  sometimes  dur- 
ing its  natural  flow,  sometimes 
during  the  stimulation  of  the  ducts 
by  tobacco  smoke.  From  these 
it  appears  that  the  organic  princi- 


GYMNASTICS  AND   SWIMMING. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber  has  arrived  in 
Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  gym- 
nasium in  Washington  Garden,  and 
to  open  a  swimming  school.  This 
gentleman  is  a  pupil  of  Jahn.  In 
conducting  a  school  for  swimming, 
he  teaches  the  system  of  General 
Pfuel,  which  is  now  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  military  education  of  the 
Prussian  army.  This  system  is  also 
practised  in  many  of  the  great  cities 
of  Europe.  A  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  natation,  theoretical 
and  practical,  may  be  acquired  by  an 
attentive  pupil  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
without  the  least  risk  of  any  kind 
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PRECAUTIONS    AGAINST    INTEM- 
PERANCE. 

From  the  account  of  the  prisons 
in  this  Commonwealth,  lately  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  General 
Court,  we  extract  the  following : 

Jail  in  Taunton — County  of  Bris- 
tol.— "  It   appears    that  Dr.  L , 

the  physician  of  the  prison,  who  has 
a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving"  certificates  to 
prisoners  to  have  rum,  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  a  pint  a  day,  if  they 
can  pay  for  it.  There  is  a  retail 
store  standing  on  the  County  land, 
near  the  yard,  and  belonging  to  the 
keeper,  and    is   rented  by  him  to  J. 

R ,  who  keeps  the  retail   store  ; 

the  rum  bought  by  the  prisoners  is 
purchased  of  R." 

Who  is  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol 
County  ?  The  Doctor  we  know. 
He  deserves  to  have  his  name  ex- 
hibited in  letters  of  gold,  for  his 
kindness  to  the  poor  prisoners,  suf- 
fering under  the  severe  regulations 
of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit  in  prisons  except  in 
cases  of  sickness. 

The  Court  of  Sessions  must  par- 
take of  the  credit  of  the  Doctor, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  discovered 
their  regard  to  suffering  humanity 
in  selecting  him  for  the  office  and 
appointing  his  salary. — Salem  Gaz. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
known  the  physician  of  a  prison  to 
issue  his  certificates  to  the  prisoners 
to  enable  them  to  buy  spirit.  What 
need  has  the  inmate  of  a  jail  of  rum  ? 
on  what  principles  ofdutyorgood 
morals  can  a  physician  or  a  Court  of 
Sessions,  or  any  other  court,  permit 
him  to  have  it  ?  We  rejoice  to  see 
these  facts  published.  The  subject 
ought  to  be  investigated,  and  every 
officer,  medical,  municipal,  or  judi- 
cial, who  is  capable  of  aiding  the  in- 
temperate   in    the    gratification   of 


their  thirst  for  ardent  spirit,  should 
be  immediately  dismissed  from  of- 
fice. This  is  the  least  which  a  so- 
ber and  moral  community  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with. 


Two  Errors. — In  the  last  No.  of 
this  paper,  p.  90,  fifth  line  from  bot- 
tom, the  word  paripatetic  should  be 
peripatetic;  and  in  p.  94,  line  2,  se- 
cond column,  enlarges  should  be  en- 
hances. 

DICTIONARY. 

Amaurosis,  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  a  diminution  or  loss  of 
sight.  It  is  also  called  gutta  serena. 
It  is  attended  with  no  visible  injury 
of  the  organ. 

Aneurism,  a  preternatural  or  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  an  artery,  or  blood- 
vessel going  from  the  heart. 

Antiphlogistic  remedies  are  those 
which  lessen  heat  and  inflammation  ; 
cooling  remedies. 

Chemosis,  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctive membrane  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  white  of  the  eye  is  dis- 
tended with  blood  and  raised  above 
the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea, 

Coagulum,  a  clot  of  blood;  coagula9 
plural. 

Collyrium,  an  ej'ewater. 

Diagnosis,  the  signs  or  symptoms 
which  distinguish  one  disease  from 
another. 

Diaphragm,  the  large,  strong,  mus~ 
cular  expansion,  which  separates  the 
thorax  or  chest  from  the  abdomen. 

Duodenum  and  colon  are  names  of 
certain  portions  of  the  intestinalcanaL 

Engorgement,  from  the  French, 
congestion,  an  undue  fulness  of  the 
vessels  of  a  part  from  plethora  or  ob- 
struction. 

Epistaxis,7i  bleeding  from  the  nose. 

Fascia,  a  tendinous  expansion,  sent 
off  to  bind  parts  together  like  a  band. 

Meninges,  the  membranes  enclos- 
ing the  brain. 

Ophthalmia,  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

Sclerotica,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
eye,  white,  dense  and  tenacious. 
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ADVERTISExMENTS. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro1  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

GREAT  TRUSS  MANUFACTORY. 

J  P.  WHITWELL,  Druggist,  corner 
•  of  Milk  and  Kilby  Streets,  has  at 
his  employment  one  of  the  first  artists  and 
most  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
Trusses.  At  this  great  depository  may 
be  found  every  sort  of  Truss,  manufactur- 
ed either  in  Europe  or  America,  made  in 
the  most  elegant  style,  and  warranted  to 
accomplish  every  object  which  a  good 
Truss  can  effect.  To  medical  men  it  is 
needless  to  state  the  important  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  having  the  instru- 
ment well  adapted  to  the  part  to  be  re- 
lieved. Here  thepatient,  if  unable  to 
suit  himself  with  those  on  hand,  may 
have  one  made  agreeably  to  the  exact 
measurement  of  his  body. 

French  Elastic  Catheters. 

Just  received,  from  France,  a  few  gross 
of  the  most  approved  Catheters,  used  by 
the  first  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
French  metropolis  ;  they  are  sold  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

Bay  Rum. 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  this  excellent 
embrocation  in  cases  of  hysterical  and 
nervous  affections,  &c. 

Also,  Whitwell's  Original  and  Genuine 
Liquid  Opodeldoc. 

April,  1827. 

ADAMS'  PATENT,  SWELLED  BEAM 
BEDSTEAD. 

Made  at  422,  Washington  St.  Boston. 

IT  has  neither  screw  nor  lacing,  and 
may  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  one 
minute.  It  gives  the  luxury  of  a  sacking 
as  tight  as  a  drumhead.  The  price  of 
this  bedstead  is  no  greater,  with   all   its 


improvements,  than  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some, -oldfashioned  ones. — This  founda- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  repose, — thisillus- 
tration  of  neatness,  taste  and  economy, 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
above.  April  24. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

LFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

ATHENEUM  : 

OK,,  SPIRIT  OP   THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
FOR  JULY  1,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St, 

Contents. — Woman's  Love.  A  Fairy 
Tale— The  Bridal  of  St.  Omer.  A  Tale— 
The  Smugglers — Kindred  Hearts — The 
Old  Warrior's  Grave — May-Day— The 
Grumbling  Traveller — London  Fashions 
for  May,  1827 — Breathings  of  Spring-^- A 
Lion  Hunt — The  Borderer's  Leap — Pro- 
cess of  Burnish  Gilding — Preparations  for 
a  New  Voyage  of  Discovery — Economical 
mode  of  Cutting  Cauliflowers — Alraschid 
— Method  of  Cutting  Glass — Extraordina- 
ry Murder — Mr.  Gurney's  New  Steam 
Carriage — Waverley — Bleaching  Straw — 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault — Iron  Bridge 
at  Paris — Marking  Ink — Compression  of 
Water,  &c. 

COTTONS  &  BARNARD  have  just 
published,  A  MILITARY  JOURNAL 
DURING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR,  from  1775  to  1783  J 
describing  interesting  events  and  Trans- 
actions of  this  period ;  with  numerous 
Historical  Facts  and  Anecdotes,  from  the 
Original  Manuscript.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  Biographical 
Sketches,  of  several  General  Officers. 
By  JA3IES  Thacher,  M.  D.  late  Surgeon 
in  the  American  Army.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  coiner  of  Franklin  St., 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  must 
be  addressed,  postpaid,  to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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THE    BEST    PART   OF    THE    MEDICAL    ART,   IS    THE    ART    OF    AVOIDING    PAIN. 

vol.5.  TUESDAY,  JULY  10,    1827.  no.  8. 

on  excision  of  portions   of  Such  being  the  state  of  matters, 
the  ribs.  we  think  the  paper  of  Cittadini 
Observazioni    Chirurgiche,   #c— -  one  of  great  importance   to  the 
Surgical  Observations.  By  Lou-  profession.       On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  Cittadini,  Lecturer  on  Ana-  S}10WS  that  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Royal  tion  of  one  or  more  ribs,  even 
Hospital    of   Arezzo.     On  the  when  the  pleura  is   at  the  same 
Resection  of  the  Ribs.      Jlnnali  tirne    wounded,   is   not   attended 
Universalis Medicina.  Marzo,  with  such  urgent  danger  as  a  pe- 
1326.  rusal  of  Richerand's  case  would 
Among  the  novel  and  apparently  lead  one  to  imagine.     And  on  the 
formidable  operations,  which  have  other,  'lt  establishes  a  claim  on 
lately  been  sanctioned  by  modern  the  part  of  the  author  to  originali- 
surgery,    few  have    excited    so  ty  and  to  priority  in  the  perform- 
much  interest  at  the  time   they  ance  of  this  operation.     The  first 
were  proposed,  and   received  so  of  Cittadini's  cases  was  published 
little  attention  afterwards,  as  that  in  1820,   in  the  French  Journal 
for  excision  of  diseased  portions  CompUmentaire,  and  was  read  be- 
of  the  ribs,  believed  to  have  been  fore   the  Academia  del  Petrarca 
first  practised  by  Professor  Rich-  d'Arezzo,  in  January,  1813.    The 
erand  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1818.  four  other  cases  have  been  pub- 
The  circumstances  under  which  Wished  very  lately  in  the   Milan 
the  operation  was  performed  in  Annals  of  Medicine, 
his  noted  case,  were  such  as  tend-        I.    The    case   related   in  the 
ed  to  create  the  belief  that  the  Journal  Complementaire,  is  that  of 
operation  is  in  itself  attended  with  a  woman  who  was  affected  with 
very  great  danger, — with  the  most  fistulous    ulcers   under  the    left 
formidable,  indeed,  of  all  dangers,  mamma,   the   consequence   of  a, 
the  death  of  the  patient  under  the  neglected  abscess.      The  sinuses 
knife  of  the  operator.      This  ap-  had   been  repeatedly  laid  open, 
pears  to  have  been  the   reason  and  treated  by  caustic   applica- 
why  his  success  has   encouraged  tions  without   any   improvement, 
few  to  imitate  his  example  ;  for  When  this  patient  came  under  the 
we    conceive    that    many   cases  care  of  Cittadini,   he    found  by 
must  occur  in  which  a  similar  me-  probing  the  sinuses,  that  a  part  of 
thod  of  cure  would  be  advisable,  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages  of 
and  indeed  have  lately  heard  of  a  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  were 
patient  having  died,   whose  life  denuded.     He  therefore  made  an 
would  probably  have  been  saved  incision  round  the  affected  part, 
frv  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  a  rib.  and  dissected  back  the  integu- 
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ments  for  the  purpose  of  aseer-  ra,  though  unhealthy,  was  allow- 
taining  the  extent  of  the  disease,  ed  to  remain,  as  he  considered  it 
and  treating  it  in  the  first  instance  unsafe  to  attempt  its  removal  on 
with  the  actual  cautery.  The  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
sternum  or  breastbone  proved  to  internal  mammary  artery.  The 
be  carious  over  an  extent  of  two  operation  was  tedious,  and  the  in- 
fingerbreadths,  and  the  two  car-  troduction  of  air  into  the  cavity  of 
tilages  were  swelled  and  perfo-  the  chest  threatened  immediate 
rated  at  various  points  for  about  suffocation.  The  wound  was 
three  inches  of  their  length.  The  therefore  hastily  covered  up  with 
actual  cautery  having  appeared  to  pledgets  of  cerate,  and  secured 
him  the  most  feasible  plan  of  with  an  elastic  bandage  ;  and  sti- 
cure,  it  was  applied  on  several  mulants,  friction  and  artificial  res- 
places,  with  the  view  of  produc-  piration,  were  successfully  resort- 
ing exfoliation.  The  issue,  how-  ed  to  for  rousing  the  expiring  en- 
ever,  was  unsuccessful.  The  wo-  ergies  of  nature.  During  two 
man  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  months,  and  till  the  cicatrization 
of  the  pleura,  caused  by  the  prox-  was  completed,  she  continued  to 
imity  of  this  membrane  to  the  suffer  from  difficult  breathing  ; 
seat  of  the  cauterizations  ;  a  few  but  after  this  she  recovered  ra- 
fragments  of  bone  were  exfoliated  pidly,  and  she  was  in  the  end  re- 
afterwards;  but  the  fistulous  open-  stored  to  perfect  health. 
ings  remained,  and  the  wound  did  II.  A  farm  servant  had  been 
not  cicatrize.  In  the  course  of  for  some  time  affected  with  a  fun- 
six  months  the  matter  had  evi-  goid  tumor,  situated  over  the  car- 
dently  found  its  way  into  the  cavi-  tilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
ty  of  the  chest  ;  and  in  conse-  eighth  ribs,  and  about  an  inch  dis- 
quence  the  patient  was  affected  tant  from  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
with  continual  pain,  difficult  It  had  been  repeatedly  extirpated 
breathing,  and  excessive  emacia-  by  caustics  and  with  the  knife, 
tion.  Cittadini  then  determined  but  constantly  returned.  As  it 
to  attempt  saving  her  life  by  re-  appeared  evident  to  our  author, 
moving  the  whole  of  the  diseased  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  treat- 
bone  and  cartilages.  Having  re-  ment  would  be  fruitless,  and  as 
moved  the  whole  irregular  cica-  the  morbid  growth  was  distinctly 
trix  and  laid  bare  the  bone,  he  incorporated  with  the  cartilages, 
found  a  free  opening  into  the  chest  he  proposed  the  excision  of  the 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  whole  portions  of  the  ribs  from 
ribs.  He  then  divided  the  inter-  which  it  sprung.  An  incision  be- 
costal  muscles,  secured  both  in-  ing  accordingly  made  round  the 
tercostal  arteries  by  means  of  a  tumor,  a  portion  of  the  integu- 
curved  bluntpointed  needle,  arm-  ments  was  removed  of  the  diame- 
ed  with  ligatures,  and  cut  the  ter  of  three  inches,  some  fibres  of 
two  diseased  ribs  on  the  sternal  the  rectus  and  great  oblique  mus- 
side  of  the  ligatures.  He  next  cles  were  next  separated,  and  the 
applied  the  crown  of  a  large  tre-  whole  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
phine  to  the  diseased  part  of  the  three  above  mentioned  ribs  laid 
sternum,  and  finally  detached  the  bare.  The  area  of  the  disease 
whole  from  the  pleura  by  means  was  then  found  not  to  exceed  two 
of  a  spatula.   The  subjacent  pleu-  inches.  An  incision  was  now  made 
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with  a  strong  bluntppointed  knife  a  bluntpointed  knife,  and  the  bony 
round  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  part  with  a  pair  of  oblique  cut- 
the  knife  was  turned  round  and  ting  pincers  ;  next  tied  the  chief 
round  till  the  cartilages  were  di-  bleeding  arteries,  and  compressed 
vided.  The  diseased  portion  was  the  smaller  branches  ;  and  then 
then  raised  by  a  strong  spatula,  separated  the  diseased  parts  of 
and  was  found  to  separate  from  a  the  rib  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
fungoid  mass  below,  the  lacera-  pleura  having  been  perforated  in 
tion  of  which  gave  rise  to  great  various  places  during  the  opera- 
hemorrhage.  This  was  checked  tion,  the  breathing  became  for  the 
by  the  actual  cautery  ;  the  cica-  moment  short  and  laborious.  In  a 
trization,  though  slow,  was  com-  few  hours,  however,  it  became 
pleted  in  four  months,  no  unplea-  easy  again  ;  the  wound  healed  in 
sant  symptom  appeared  during  two  months  ;  and  the  man  enjoyed 
this  period,  and  the  fungus  did  not  ever  afterwards  the  most  perfect 
return  during  the  remainder  of  health,  and  never  had  any  unplea- 
the  patient's  life.  sant  feeling  in  the  region  of  the 

III.  A  young  man  of  lively  ima-  wound, 
gination,  sanguine  temperament,  IV.  A  robust  athletic  man,  50 
and  strong  constitution,  was  taken  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with 
ill  with  ataxic  fever,  and  in  the  pleurisy  of  the  right  side,  which, 
height  of  delirium  got  possession  though  it  commenced  with  vio- 
of  a  stilette,  and  tried  to  stab  him-  lence,  was  speedily  checked  by 
self  to  the  heart  with  it.  The  the  proper  remedies.  During  the 
instrument  struck  the  lower  edge  progress  of  convalescence,  he  felt 
of  the  left  nipple,  traversed  the  under  the  right  nipple  a  firm  tu- 
left  rectus  muscle,  and  grazing  mor,  painful  on  pressure,  and  situ- 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  ated  over  the  cartilage  of  the 
the  sixth  rib,  fixed  itself  finally  in  sixt  rib,  near  its  union  with  the 
the  bony  substance  of  this  rib.  A  sternum.  This  tumor  advanced 
great  deal  of  blood  was  lost  in  slowly  to  suppuration,  and  in  two 
consequence.  Though  the  fever  months  opened  externally,  form- 
was  speedily  removed,  the  wound  ing  a  small  fistulous  sinus,  which 
suppurated  :  and  two  months  af-  remained  stationary  for  a  year 
terwards  it  healed,  with  a  fistu-  and  a  half,  in  spite  of  frequent  at- 
lous  opening,  which  led  to  the  in-  tempts  to  heal  it  by  incisions.  Its 
jured  rib.  Incisions  and  cauteri-  termination  was  evidently  in  a  ca- 
zations  were  then  tried,  but  with-  rious  portion  of  the  cartilage 
out  effect.  Eleven  months  after  above  mentioned.  Cittadini,  so 
the  wound  was  received,  the  pa-  soon  as  he  determined  the  nature 
tient  came  under  the  charge  of  of  the  case,  proceeded  to  remove 
Cittadini,  who  found  the  whole  the  disease  by  excision  of  the 
cartilage  and  part  of  the  bone  of  cartilage.  The  integuments  hav- 
the  sixth  rib  denuded  and  rough,  ing  been  removed  in  the  usual 
He  therefore  resolved  on  remov-  way,  he  found  he  could  not  divide 
ing  the  diseased  portion  of  the  rib.  the  cartilages  conveniently  with 
On  dissecting  back  the  integu-  the  ordinary  knife,  as  they  were 
merits,  he  found  this  portion  was  unusually  deepseated,  and  sunk  as 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He  di-  it  were  in  adipose  substance  and 
vided  the  cartilaginous  part  with  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  greater 
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pectoral  muscle.  He  therefore 
used  the  lenticular  knife  employed 
in  trepanning,  inserting  it  under 
the  edge  first  of  the  seventh  rib, 
and  then  of  the  sixth,  and  cutting 
round  each  till  it  was  divided. 
The  subjacent  pleura,  which  had 
been  much  thickened,  was  cut  in 
several  places.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the 
lacerated  branches  of  the  inter- 
costals  ;  but  the  hemorrhage  was 
easily  arrested  by  compresses  and 
a  tight  bandage.  No  notice  is 
taken  of  difficulty  of  breathing 
having  been  produced  by  the  open- 
ings into  the  pleura.  The  cure 
lasted  six  months,  and  was  com- 
plete. 

V.  A  young  woman  had,  for 
several  months,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  a  fistulous  sinus, 
leading  to  the  third  rib,  which  was 
denuded.  The  chief  disease  was 
on  the  upper  surface,  near  the 
union  of  the  bone  with  the  carti- 
lage, where  the  patient  had  for- 
merly received  a  severe  contu- 
sion. All  the  usual  remedies  had 
been  tried  without  avail.  Citta- 
dini  removed  the  diseased  portion 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last 
case,  but  left  the  lower  side  of 
the  cartilage,  as  it  was  not  dis- 
eased. The  cure  lasted  two 
months,  and  was  permanent. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  fore- 
going narrative  better  than  in  the 
writer's  own  words.  u  It  fol- 
lows," says  he,  "  from  the  obser- 
vations related  above,  that  resec- 
tion of  the  ribs  is  not  one  of  the 
very  dangerous  operations,  as  sur- 
geons have  hitherto  believed;  and 
that  hemorrhage  of  the  intercos- 
tal arteries  may  be  checked  sim- 
ply by  compression,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  ligature,  pro- 
vided they  are  cut  near  the  ster- 
num, where  they  are  small  in  dia- 


meter. There  is  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle surgeon  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  fatal  consequences  of  caries 
of  the  ribs.  After  profuse  sup- 
puration, enduring  for  months  or 
years, — emaciation,marasmus,and 
death  ensue.  It  is  useful  to  know, 
therefore,  that  the  diseased  parts, 
which  constitute  the  origin  of  the 
fistulous  sinuses,  may  be  removed 
by  the  knife  without  material 
risk."— Edin.  Med.  fy  Surg. Jour. 

Rheumatism,  and  some  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  other  internal  Or- 
gans :  considered  in  the  Gulsto- 
nian  Lectures,  read  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians, May  1 826 . 
By  Francis  Hawkins,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
Svo.  pp.  144.    London,  1826. 

This  little  volume  contains  the 
substance  of  the>  first  series  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  Thea- 
tre of  the  new  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  we 
would  hail  it  as  the  forerunner  to 
some  valuable  contributions  to  the 
general  stock  of  medical  science 
from  the  learned  body,  whose 
splendid  edifice  is  at  once  an  or- 
nament to  the  metropolis  and  a 
credit  to  the  profession.  We 
most  earnestly  wish  that  we  could 
induce  the  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  emulate  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Field,  and  to  afford  us  annually 
the  results  of  that  experience, 
and  the  fruits  of  those  high  tal- 
ents, which  are  possessed  by  ma- 
ny among  the  members  of  this 
highly  educated  body.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
is,  in  this  respect  at  least,  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  oldest 
and  most  experienced  members 
of  this  branch  of  the  profession 
have  not  disdained  to  come  for- 
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ward  as  our  instructers;  and  they 
have  met  their  reward  in  crowd- 
ed audiences,  and  in  increase  of 
reputation.  We  do  not  mean  to 
draw  any  invidious  comparisons, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  have,  for 
the  most  part,  confided  the  post 
of  lecturer  to  some  one  of  the  ju- 
nior fellows  ;  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dr.  Cooke,  whose 
Croonian  lectures  for  1819  were 
so  favorably  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, we  do  not  remember  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  senior  fellows 
have  lately  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel.  We  hope  to  see  this 
altered  ;  and  indeed  reports  have 
already  reached  us  that  some 
change  in  this  respect  may  be 
speedily  looked  for.  We  have 
in  our  eye  at  this  moment  many 
physicians,  whose  experience, 
could  they  be  induced  to  give  it, 
would  be  most  gratefully  receiv- 
ed by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  public  in  London;  and  we 
confidently  predict  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  theatre  of  the  new  Col- 
lege would  be  found  totally  inad- 
equate to  the  number  who  would 
attend.  It  will  probably  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  our  country 
readers,  when  we  inform  them 
that  the  lectureroom  of  this  mag- 
nificent building  will  with  difficul- 
ty accommodate  a  hundred  per- 
sons. 

Though  we  have  been  led  into 
this  train  of  reflection  from  the 
perusal  of  the  work  before  us, 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate 
that  Dr.  Hawkins  was  undeserv- 
ing of  the  honorable  post  assigned 
him.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  he  has  produced  a  volume 
useful  to  others  and  creditable  to 
himself.  It  shows  much  learning, 
and  is  clearly  and  neatly  put  to- 
gether ;   but,  when  we  come  to 


analyse  it,  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  speculations  in  pathology, 
which,  though  highly  ingenious, 
are  not  to  be  compared,  in  point 
of  value,  with  the  results  of  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of 
remedies.  It  is  only  at  an  hospi^ 
tal  that  such  a  disease  as  rheum- 
atism can  be  properly  studied  ; 
but  even  here,  with  every  possi- 
ble attention  that  can  be  given  by 
an  intelligent  physician,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  he  has 
made  himself  conversant  with  all 
the  varieties  of  the  disease,  and 
qualified  himself  to  speak  with 
confidence  on  those  difficult  and 
recondite  points  in  its  pathology 
and  treatment,  on  which  the  me- 
dical world  are  really  anxious  to 
receive  instruction.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  bring  the  author  of 
the  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1828 
more  immediately  before  our 
readers  ;  and  this  we  shall  do  by 
giving  a  succinct  view  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  each  of  the 
three  lectures  of  which  the  vo- 
lume is  composed,  selecting  one 
or  two  passages  out  of  each,  as 
best  showing  the  author's  style  of 
treating  his  subject,  or  as  illus- 
trating some  point  of  particular 
novelty  or  interest. 

The  first  lecture  is  occupied 
with  speculations  on  the  seat  of 
rheumatism.  The  author  first 
inquires  whether  the  muscular 
texture  be  in  any  case  the  seat 
of  this  affection,  and  he  argues  in 
favor  of  such  an  opinion,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  symptoms  of 
rheumatism,  the  situation  of  the 
pain  in  certain  cases,  and  the  al- 
leged appearances  on  dissection, 
as  described  by  some  foreign 
writers.  The  author  very  can- 
didly states  that  these  arguments 
are  not  conclusive,  and  that  the  J 
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only  give  a  degree  of  probability 
to  the  opinion.  We  are  next  in- 
structed that  the  chief  seat  of 
rheumatism  is  in  the  fibrous  and 
tendinous  structures  of  our  frame. 
**  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  rheum- 
atism makes  its  most  frequent  in- 
vasions, exerts  its  most  violent 
and  extensive  influence,  and  too 
often  establishes  a  permanent  do- 
minion." We  are  told  that  Bi- 
chat  was  the  first  to  collect 
these  parts  under  the  general 
name  of  fibrous  tissue. 

"  They  are  frequently  divided 
into  two  classes: — 1.  Those 
which  serve  to  connect  parts  to- 
gether ;  and  2.  Those  which  di- 
vide and  envelope  particular  or- 
gans. 

"To  the  first  class  belong  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  apo- 
neurotic expansions  of  tendons. 

"  To  the  second,  the  muscular 
fasciae,  or  bands,  and  enveloping 
aponeuroses;  the  periosteum  ;  the 
fibrous  coats  of  the  nerves  ;  the 
membranes  which  have  on  one  side 
a  serous  lining,  as  the  dura  mater 
and  pericardium  ;  also  the  fibrous 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  cap- 
sules of  those  joints  which  are 
provided  with  fibrous  capsules, 
and  the  ligaments  surrounding  the 
other  joints.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  membranes  which  have 
a  mucous  covering  spread  over 
them  ;  such  as  the  portions  of  the 
periosteum  which  line  the  palate, 
the  nasal  sinuses,  and  other  inter- 
nal cavities ;  and,  finally,  the  cap- 
sule of  particular  organs,  as  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  cornea  of  the 
eye,  the  tunica  albuginea  testis, 
and  the  capsules  of  the  kidneys, 
ovaries,  &c.  All  these  parts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cap- 
sules of  the  solid  organs,  appear 
to  be  the  frequent  seat  of  rheum- 
atic affections." 


The  author  then  proceeds  to 
notice  that  peculiar  modification 
of  rheumatism  in  which  the  nerves 
are  principally  attacked;  and  from 
analogy  he  is  led  to  believe  that, 
of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
nervous  apparatus,  the  fibrous  tu- 
nic, or  neurilema,  is  the  one  most 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism. The  fibroserous  mem- 
branes, the  pericardium  and  dura 
mater,  are  then  brought  under 
review,  and  the  fibrous  capsules 
of  certain  joints,  especially  the 
hip  and  shoulder  ;  and  then  we 
come  to  the  synovial  membranes , 
comprising  the  subcutaneous  bur- 
sas, the  synovial  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons, and  the  synovial  capsules 
of  joints. 

"These  are  all  of  them  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  rheumatism; 
and,  when  it  occupies  these  struc- 
tures, it  may  be  recognised  by 
the  situation,  the  degree,  the 
character,  and  the  form  of  the 
swelling.  The  swelling  is  much 
greater  in  degree,  and  occurs 
much  earlier  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  than 
that  which  is  caused  by  an  affec- 
tion of  fibrous  structures.  The 
character  of  the  swelling  is  that 
of  an  elastic,  circumscribed,  fluc- 
tuating tumor  ;  and  its  form  is 
that  of  the  distended  synovial 
membrane,  modified  of  course  by 
the  surrounding  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons, according  as  these  confine 
or  admit  of  its  free  distension  and 
protrusion. 

"  Another  point  of  difference 
between  rheumatism  of  the  syno- 
vial and  that  of  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes, which  may  be  here  brief- 
ly alluded  to,  is  that  the  fever 
and  constitutional  disturbance  are 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
decree  of  local  inflammation  in 
the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case. 
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"  Again,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  of  internal  organs,  the  heart 
and  pericardium  are  chiefly  prone 
to  sympathise  with  an  affection  of 
fibrous  structures;  but  the  brain, 
and  its  meninges,  with  that  of  the 
synovial  membranes." 

The  author  sums  up  by  giving 
the  following  as  the  varieties  of 
rheumatism  founded  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  anatomical  structure  : 
— 1.  Rheumatism  of  the  fibrous 
membranes,  including  under  it 
the  three  subdivisions  of,  1,  rheu- 
matism of  the  tendons,  fasciae,  li- 
gaments, and  muscles;  2,  rheum- 
atism of  the  periosteum  ;  and,  3, 
rheumatism  of  the  nerves  or  their 
fibrous  sheaths. — 2.  The  second 
great  division  of  rheumatism  in- 
cludes the  affections  of  synovial 
membranes. 

The  second  Lecture  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  general  and 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  these 
forms  and  modifications  of  rheum- 
atism, and  to  an  explanation  of 
their  separate  appearances  and 
occasional  combinations.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  a  few  re- 
marks are  offered  on  the  exciting 
and  predisposing  causes  of  rheum- 
atisni;  and  on  its  intimate  nature 
or  essence.  Dr.  Hawkins,  after 
expressing  his  distrust  of  Sir 
George  Baker's  theory,  that 
neither  gout  nor  rheumatism  are 
really  inflammations,  but  "  that 
they  have  their  seat  in  the  exqui- 
sitely fine  and  slender  radicles  of 
lymphatic  vessels,"  briefly  notices 
the  distinction  between  common 
and  rheumatic  inflammation  ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  predisposi- 
tion to  rheumatism.  This  part 
of  his  subject  is  discussed  with 
extraordinary  brevity.  We  are 
simply  told,  that,  whereas  all  cir- 
cumstances Which  encourage  cor- 
pulence and  plethora  predispose  to 


gout,  those  which  induce  debility 
appear  to  give  a  tendency  to 
rheumatism.  Cautiously  as  this 
doctrine  is  worded,  we  yet  think 
it  quite  untenable.  The  occur- 
rence of  acute  rheumatism  in  fat 
and  plethoric  persons  is  far  from 
uncommon;  and  accidents  produc- 
tive of  local  weakness,  such  as 
strains  and  contusions,  are  just  as 
often  the  forerunners  of  gout  as 
of  rheumatism, — perhaps  even 
oftener. 

After  giving  us  but  one  page  on 
the  predisposition  to  rheumatism, 
we  were  surprised  by  finding  five 
pages  devoted  to  the  compara- 
tively uninteresting  subject  of  the 
Diagnosis  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  of  the  Fibrous 
Structure,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  synovial  membranes, 
next  comes  under  notice  ;  and,  as 
this  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
work,  we  must  dwell  a  little  on 
it.  The  author  acknowledges  to 
have  imbibed  this  distinction  from 
one  of  the  physicians  to  St. 
George's  Hospital.  The  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  Cases  of 
Rheumatism  in  some  late  Num- 
bers of  this  Journal,  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1826,  will  at  once  suggest, 
to  our  readers  the  name  of  Dr. 
Chambers  as  the  individual  here 
referred  to.  These  views  of 
rheumatism,  indeed,  are  familiar 
to  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal for  some  years  past  ;  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  they  have  been 
fully  developed  in  the  lectures 
now  in  the  course  of  delivery  by 
Dr.  Chambers,  in  the  Theatre  of 
Great  Windmill  Street.  Popu- 
lar language,  as  Dr.  Hawkins  re- 
marks, has  lGng  borne  testimony 
to  such  a  distinction,  the  term 
rheumatic  gout  being   applied  to 
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the  synovial  species  of  the  disor- 
der; and  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with-the  author,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  rheumatic  attack, 
the  discrimination,  of  the  affected 
structures  may  be  made;  not  per- 
haps, as  he  states,  invariably,  but 
at  least  very  frequently.  It  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  us  whether, 
beyond  this,  the  distinction  is  of 
any  real  value.  The  quantum 
of  practical  benefit  resulting  from 
this  nicety  in  pathology,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  author's  own 
statement : 

u  Some  advantage  of  this  kind 
has  already  been  obtained  in  the 
choice  of  remedies  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  colchicum  is  al- 
most specifically  adapted  for  the 
cure  of  the  synovial  species  ;  but 
that  it  more  frequently  disap- 
points our  expectation  in  fibrous 
rheumatism,  the  acute  form  of 
which  yields  most  readily  to  cal- 
omel and  opium  in  considerable 
doses,  with  the  interposition  of 
occasional  purgatives,  and  follow- 
ed up  by  moderate  sudorifics  ; 
and,  finally,  by  the  administration 
of  cinchona.  Topical  remedies, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  are  chief- 
ly proper  for  articular  rheuma- 
tism; but  blisters  have  also  a  good 
effect  in  lumbago  and  sciatica, 
and  deepseated  pains  of  the  joints. 
Sarsaparilla  and  alteratives  are 
required  for  chronic  and  cachec- 
tic cases,  particularly  for  affec- 
tions of  the  periosteum." 

When,  however,  we  consider 
that  the  different  kinds  of  rheum- 
atism are  frequently  met  with  in 
combination,  or  in  close  succes- 
sion to  each  other, — that  both 
species  are  avowedly  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  causes, 
predisposing  and  exciting, — and 
that  the  respective  remedies  for 


these  affections  differ  from  eack 
other  more  in  degree  than  in  kind, 
we  must  hesitate  ere  we  agree 
with  the  author's  concluding  ob- 
servation, that,  "  if  the  varieties 
of  rheumatism  are  more  atten- 
tively studied,  a  still  closer  adap- 
tation of  means  to  their  cure  may 
even  yet  be  effected." 

Some  useful  observations  occur 
at  page  64,  on  the  symptoms  of 
periosteal  and  nervous  rheuma- 
tism, which  we  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tran- 
scribe. We  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  Lecture  third,  which  treats  of 
the  Rheumatic  Affections  of  the 
Heart,  and  other  internal  organs, 
with  a  slight  allusion  to  Rheuma- 
tic Ophthalmia.  The  obscurity 
in  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis  is 
first  touched  on,  and  two  interest- 
ing cases  are  related,  wherein  fu- 
rious delirium  was  the  leading 
symptom  during  life.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  too  valuable 
to  be  passed  over. 

"  From  an  examination  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  recorded 
of  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  it 
appears  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  subjects  of  this  affection 
were  young  persons  under  thirty 
years  of  age  :  in  most  of  them 
there  were  marks  of  constitution- 
al or  acquired  debility  :  many 
were  of  a  slender  and  delicate 
form,  and  pale  and  languid  in 
their  appearance.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  have  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  remark,  that  ex- 
cessive bleeding  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  rheumatism,  or  any  mea- 
sures calculated  to  induce  debili- 
ty, increase  the  danger  of  metas- 
tasis to  the  heart  and  pericardium; 
and  that  the  exhibition  of  bark, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  borne  with 
safety,  is  of  considerable  efficacy 
in  counteracting    this  tendency; 
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To  the  same  general  principle 
may  be  referred  the  observation, 
long  since  made,  and  well  estab- 
lished, that  when  the  pain  and  in- 
flammation of  external  or  prima- 
ry  rheumatism  shift  their  situation 
capriciously  from  one  limb  to  an- 
other, they  are  then  most  liable 
to  be  transferred  to  some  internal 
organ  ;  for  the  debilitating  treat- 
ment before  alluded  to  is  undoubt- 
edly calculated  to  give  to  rheum- 
atism this  migratory  character." 

The  author  has  taken  much 
pains  to  determine  what  is  the 
usual  condition  of  the  heart  after 
repeated  attacks  of  a  rheumatic 
kind,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  ten- 
dency of  this  disorder  is  to  pro* 
duce  simple  dilatation,  without 
thickening.  He  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  cases  of  enlarged 
heart,  the  pericardium  was  the 
seat  of  the  first  attack.  In  cases 
of  enlargement  with  hypertrophy, 
he  thinks,  that  the  heart  itself 
was  primarily  attacked.  These 
speculations  seem  to  us  very  open 
to  objection.  The  author  quotes 
largely  from  Laennec.  We 
were  rather  surprised  at  the 
mention  of  one  of  that  author's 
cases,  in  which  u  the  heart,  on 
dissection,  presented  evident 
marks  of  having  been  shrunk  and 
reduced  from  its  former  size." 
Dr.  Hawkins  appears  to  credit 
this  tale,  but  we  confess  it  passes 
our  belief ;  the  more  so,  as  we 
find  it  brought  forward,  not  as  an 
insulated  fact,  but  to  support  a 
particular  practice,  which  Laen- 
nec had  undertaken  to  recom- 
mend. On  the  means  of  treating 
these  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
heart,  we  do  not  find  anything  in 
this  work  which  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  profession. 

Pleurodyne,  or  rheumatism  of 
the  thoracic  parietes,  is  next  no- 


ticed. The  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing this  disease  from  internal 
inflammation  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Hawkins,  u  the  less  to  be  regret- 
ted, since,  when  rheumatism  at- 
tacks the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
it  is  so  apt  to  be  communicated 
to  its  contents,  that  the  trealment 
must  be  nearly  similar.  To  guard 
in  such  cases  against  internal  in- 
flammation, blisters  should  in- 
stantly be  applied  ;  since  these, 
which  are  of  use  in  any  stage  of 
the  disease,  have  ever  been  found 
the  best  preventive  remedy." 

The  author  will  excuse  us  if 
we  venture  to  differ  from  him 
here,  both  in  observation  and 
practice.  We  are  disposed  to 
say,  that  rheumatism  affecting  the 
thoracic  parieties  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  transitory  and  subacute 
affection,  and  by  no  means  likely 
to  affect  the  subjacent  viscera. 
Again,  instead  of  recommending 
blisters,  we  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  employing  the  warm 
bath,  which  we  can  affirm,  from 
ample  experience,  to  be  extreme- 
ly useful  in  this  form  of  rheuma- 
tism. By  the  way,  we  regret 
that  the  author,  who  is  a  hospi- 
tal physician,  and  who  must  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  using 
this  remedy  in  the  different  kinds 
of  rheumatism,  has  said  so  little 
about  it,  either  in  the  way  of 
praise  or  blame. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that,  according  to  our  author, 
metastasis  to  the  heart  chiefly 
occurs  from  diffuse  rheumatism, 
and  metastasis  to  the  head  from 
bursal  or  synovial  rheumatism  ; 
cases  illustrating  which  position 
were  given  by  Dr.  Chambers  in 
the  Number  of  this  Journal  for 
last  August.  With  reference  to 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  a  sugges- 
tion is  thrown  out,  that,  when 
fibrous  rheumatism  prevails,  the 
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sclerotic  coat  and  iris  will  be 
found  affected  ;  and  that,  when 
the  synovial  membranes  are  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  is  the  first  to 
suffer,  though  the  affection  may 
subsequently  extend  to  the  deep- 
er structures  within  the  orbit. 

In  the  sketch  now  given  of  Dr. 
Hawkins'  Lectures,  it  has  been 
our  object  to  put  forward  those 
parts  only  which  come  recom- 
mended by  novelty.  Our  readers 
will,  of  course,  understand  that 
the  more  ordinary  phenomena  of 
rheumatism  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  work,  rendering  it  a  very 
complete  treatise  on  this  painful 
and  still  obscure  disorder.  We 
cannot  better  conclude  than  by 
earnestly  pressing  on  the  author 
a  further  inquiry  into  its  pheno- 
mena, well  satisfied  that  in  his 
hands  they  will  neither  be  over- 
looked, nor  imperfectly  investigat- 
ed.— Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour. 


From  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 
SALIVATION    SPEEDILY  PRODUCED 
BY     INHALING     MERCURIAL    VA- 
POR. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following 
circumstance  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  interesting  Journal,  you 
may  insert  it.  I  would  only  pre- 
mise, that  the  correspondent, 
Captain  Sykes,  of  the  Indian  ar- 
my, is  an  accurate  and  faithful 
observer.  In  a  letter  which  I 
have  lately  received  from  him, 
dated  at  Poona,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1826,  he  says — 

u  An  accident  occurred  in  my 
laboratory  on  the  6th  of  August, 
which  has  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  fact  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tive practice  of  medicine,  which 
1  believe  to  be  new.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  distil  some  very  impure 
mercury,  for   the  purpose  of  fill- 


ing my  barometers.  Some  lime 
was  put  into  the  iron  retort,  to- 
gether with  the  mercury  ;  the 
receiver  was  properly  luted  on, 
and  a  charcoal  fire  applied.  Be- 
ing suddenly  called  away,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  the  appara- 
tus under  the  charge  of  a  Hin- 
doostanee  moonshee,  who  pre- 
tends to  a  knowledge  of  alchemy, 
he  having  succeeded  perfectly  in 
a  similar  distillation  a  few  days 
before.  On  my  return  to  the  la- 
boratory in  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  I  found  everything  in  it,  and 
in  the  office,  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  people  in 
both  places,  covered  over  with  a 
bluish  gray  powder,  which,  on 
being  swept  together,  formed 
globules  of  mercury.  There 
were  six  persons  in  the  two 
rooms  ;  the  moonshee,  and  a  na- 
tive who  supplied  the  furnace, 
were  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  four 
persons  were  in  the  office,  two 
seated  on  chairs,  and  two  on  car- 
pets on  the  floor.  In  the  parti- 
tionwall  between  the  two  apart- 
ments, there  is  an  open  door,  and 
two  open  windows.  I  found  the 
moonshee  and  the  English  writer 
complaining  of  tenderness  and 
pain  under  the  jaws,  and  soreness 
in  the  joints.  The  English  writer 
had  been  seated  on  a  chair,  above 
the  level  of  the  retort,  in  the  of- 
fice ;  and  the  moonshee  had  been 
standing  near  the  furnace.  The 
man  who  supplied  the  fire  did  not 
complain  at  the  time,  but  in  three 
hours  he  was  reported  to  be  ill, 
and  unable  to  move.  The  other 
persons  had  no  complaint  at  the 
time  ;  but  next  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  whole  six  were  suf- 
fering from  sore  mouths,  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  seemed 
to  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance 
from  the  retort  at  the  time  of  its 
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explosion,  and  of  the  elevation  of 
their  heads  above  its  level.  He 
who  supplied  the  fire  had  his  head 
and  fauces  so  much  swollen,  that 
he  could  not  speak;  the  moonshee 
and  English  writer  were  suffering 
severely;  and  a  European  writer, 
whose  system  had  resisted  forty 
grains  of  calomel  a  day,  had  been 
spitting  all  night.  The  two  who 
had  sat  below  the  level  of  the 
retort  suffered  much  less  than  the 
others.  My  friend,  Dr.  Ducat, 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were 
cases  of  mercurial  salivation,  and 
of  very  unusual  severity  particu- 
larly in  the  person  who  had  sup- 
plied the  fire. 

"  It  appeared  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  distillation,  some  lime 
had  got  into  the  tube  of  the  retort, 
and  thus  prevented  the  passage  of 
the  mercurial  vapor,  which  had 
forced  its  way  by  the  side  of  one 
of  the  screws  by  which  the  tube 
was  fixed  to  the  retort,  and,  dif- 
fusing itself  through  the  air  of  the 
apartments,  had  been  inspired  by 
the  men. 

u  The  retort  originally  contain- 
ed about  six  pounds  of  mercury, 
whereof  half  had  escaped  in  the 
form  of  vapor. 

"  This  is  the  twenty  second  day 
since  the  accident  occurred,  and 
all  the  people  are  well,  with  the 
exception  of  the  man  who  sup- 
plied the  furnace. 

u  Our  medical  men  produce 
salivation  in  twentyfour  hours,  by 
fumigation  ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
a  recent  instance  of  salivation  be- 
ing produced  in  seven  hours,  by 
fumigation. 

"  My  Shastree,  a  learned  Bra- 
min,  asserts,  that  the  practice  of 
producing  salivation  by  means  of 
mercurial  vapor  inhaled  by  the 
lungs  has  been  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos    from     time     immemorial. 


Bees'  wax  is  melted,  and  spread 
over  stiips  of  thin  cotton  cloth  ; 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnabar,  in 
the  form  of  powder,  is  spread 
over  the  waxed  strips  of  cloth, 
which  are  then  rolled  up  in  the 
shape  of  candles.  The  person  to 
be  salivated  is  seated  on  his 
haunches  on  the  ground  ;  a  blan- 
ket is  thrown  over  him;  the  light- 
ed cinnabar  candle  is  placed  un- 
der the  blanket,  so  that  he  inhales 
the  mercurial  vapor.  A  finger's 
breadth  of  the  candle  is  burnt  to 
salivate  a  boy  ;  three  or  four  fin- 
gers are  requisite  for  a  lad,  and 
six  for  a  robust  man. 

cc  When  I  expressed  some 
doubt  of  this  practice  being  of 
such  antiquity  among  the  Hin- 
doos, my  Shastree  pointed  out  a 
passage  in  the  c  Shaarungn  Dhur,' 
an  ancient  Shanscrit  work,  in 
which  the  process  is  described." 
I  remain  yours  truly, 

W.   SOMERVILLE. 


CHOREA. 


It  is  now  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Dr.  Hamilton's 
plan  of  purgation  will  not  always 
prove  successful  in  chorea.  That 
the  disease  depends  on  irritation  in 
the  primae  viae,  in  most  instances, 
we  have  little  doubt ;  but  the  causes 
of  this  irritation  would  not  produce 
the  disease,  if  there  did  not  exist  a 
morbid  sensibility,  or  susceptibility, 
in  the  nerves  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. By  purgation,  therefore,  we 
only  perform  half  our  work.  Wc 
clear  away  all  irritating  matter  ; 
but  we  do  not  remove  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  parts  to  which  the 
irritants  had  been  applied.  On  this 
account,  the  best  practice  is  to  fol- 
low up  the  purgative  plan  by  to- 
nics— or,  at  least,  to  combine  or 
alternate  them. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Mc Andrew  was 
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a  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  admitted 
to  the  South  London  Dispensary  in 
March,  1826,  her  complaint  hav- 
ing begun  in  January,  in  the  form 
of  slight  convulsive  movements  in 
both  sides  of  the  body.  These 
were  always  increased  by  mental 
agitation.  She  had  occasional  head- 
ache and  diarrhoea.  Her  brother 
is  subject  to  epilepsy.  She  herself 
had  now  the  usual  symptoms  of 
chorea,  but  not  in  a  severe  degree. 
Purgation  by  calomel  and  jalap  was 
assiduously  employed,  and  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  head  ;  but  a 
month's  treatment  on  this  plan  pro- 
duced merely  an  increase  of  the 
convulsive  movements.  Ether,  va- 
lerian, and  opium  were  now  con- 
joined with  the  purgatives,  but  un- 
der this  treatment  also  the  patient 
got  worse.  She  could  now  scarcely 
stand  or  walk.  The  head  was  or- 
dered to  be  shaved,  and  the  tartar- 
emetic  ointment  applied,  which 
brought  out  a  copious  crop  of  pus- 
tules. The  convulsive  movements 
on  one  side  now  subsided.  The 
pustulation  was  extended  to  the 
spine,  and  with  beneficial  effects. 
The  bowels  were  kept  open  by 
calomel  and  jalap.  She  ultimately, 
though  very  slowly,  recovered. 

It  is*  evident  that  the  purging 
plan  failed  here  entirely,  and  the 
cure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coun- 
ter irritation  on  the  head  and  along 
the  spine.  This  removed  the  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  nerves,  on 
which  the  disease  generally  de- 
pends. We  repeat  it,  that  purga- 
tion is  only  half  the  cure.  Tonics, 
sedatives,  and  counter  irritants, 
must  be  alternated  or  combined 
with  purgatives. — London  JWedi- 
ecd  and   Physical  Journal. 

Danger  of  applying  to  incompe- 
tent persons  for  medical  Mvice. — 
The  following  case  appears  very 


interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, though  the  circumstances  have 
not  hitherto  been  accurately  detail- 
ed. It  is  the  first  characteristic 
example  we  have  read  of  the  acute 
form  of  poisoning  with  digitalis  ; 
and  it  illustrates  well  the  double 
narcoticoacrid  properties  of  the  poi- 
son. Jacob  Evans,  a  herbalist  and 
quack  doctor,  was  tried  at  London 
for  manslaughter,  by  administering 
to  an  apprentice  lad  an  over  dose 
of  foxglove.  The  lad  had  been 
troubled  for  some  time  with  a  tri- 
vial complaint,  for  which  his  mo- 
ther consulted  the  prisoner  Evans. 
He  recommended  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  digitalis  to  be  taken  as  a 
laxative  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  lad 
took  one  morning  about  six  ounces 
of  a  decoction  prepared  by  the  pri- 
soner. Very  soon  afterwards  he 
was  attacked  with  sickness,  vomit- 
ing, severe  pains  in  the  bowels,  and 
afterwards  with  purging.  Towards 
the  afternoon  he  became  lethargic, 
and  slept  profoundly  several  hours. 
About  midnight  he  awoke  still  af- 
fected with  vomiting  and  pain  in 
the  bowels.  During  the  night  he 
was  seized  with  general  convulsions. 
A  medical  man,  who  saw  him  early 
in  the  ensuing  morning,  found  him 
violently  convulsed,  with  the  pupil 
dilated  and  insensible,  and  the  pulse 
slow,  small,  and  irregular.  Coma 
soon  succeeded,  and  death  took 
place  twentytwo  hours  after  the 
drug  was  swallowed.  On  examin- 
ing the  body,  the  external  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  were  found 
much  injected  with  blood,  and  the 
inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  red 
in  some  parts.  But  the  other  or- 
gans were  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
prisoner  Evans  was  found  not  guil- 
ty, the  judges  being  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  ap- 
plied for  his  advice,  the  act  did  not 
come  under  the  statute  regarding 
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manslaughter. — London  Morning 
Chronicle. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Horner's  General  and  Special 
Anatomy,  Phila.  1826.~We  can- 
not, without  appearing  invidious, 
criticise,  at  length,  this  elaborate 
work,  nor  would  an  analysis  of 
the  details  of  anatomy  be  profita- 
ble to  our  readers.  We  will  not, 
however,  withhold  an  expression 
of  respect  for  the  character  of 
the  work,  as  a  digest  of  those 
facts  which  now  constitute  the 
science  of  Anatomy.  In  this  par- 
ticular we  cannot  agree  with  the 
NewYork  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  which  complains  of  its 
not  being  comprehensive  in  its 
selections.  Whatever  its  abso- 
lute character  may  be,  it  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison,  in  this 
respect,  with  any  work  which  our 
own  language  at  present  furnishes. 
We  have  referred  to  it  for  infor- 
mation on  various  subjects,  with 
satisfaction,  and  think  it  the  pro- 
duction of  a  correct  anatomist. — 
Its  faults  are  chiefly  those  of 
phraseology. 

Sherrillon  the  Diseases  of  Duch- 
ess County,  N.  Y. — This  work  we 
shall  notice  more  particularly  on 
another  occasion.  It  contains 
many  valuable  facts  in  relation  to 
the  epidemic  of  which  it  treats. 

Phil.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg. 

BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  JULY  10,  1827. 
THE  BOSTON  GYMNASIUM. 

It  was  natural  and  just  that  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  Dr.  Follen  as  their  teach- 
er, the  pupils  of  the  institution  should 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing those  grateful  aud  respectful 
feelings  which  his  conduct  had  so 
constantly  inspired  and  so  fully  me- 


rited. They  accordingly,  through  a 
committee  of  their  number,  address- 
ed to  him  a  letter  on  the  2d  instant, 
from  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts. 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  the  occasion  of 
your  retiring  from  the  charge  of 
the  Boston  Gymnasium,  the  pupils 
are  desirous  of  expressing  their  ob- 
ligations for  the  uniform  attention 
which  they  have  received  at  your 
hands.  They  are  sensible  that  it 
must  have  been  a  heavy  tax  on 
your  time,  and  an  interruption  to 
your  habits  of  study.  We  trust, 
however,  that  you  will  not  consider 
the  time  devoted  to  us  as  unprofita- 
bly  spent.  You  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  exercises  which  you 
introduced  among  us,  and  which  our 
own  experience  has  proved  to  be 
so  conducive  to  bodily  health  and 
vigor,  spreading  rapidly  through  our 
cities  and  places  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  likely  to  prove  a  national 
benefit.  Our  countrymen,  of  the 
class  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  daily  labor,  are  notorious  for  the 
neglect  of  bodily  exercise.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  diseases, 
which  spring  from  muscular  debi- 
lity and  the  feeble  action  of  the  vi- 
tal organs,  are  very  common  among 
them.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  manly  and  invigorating  efforts 
of  the  gymnasium  will  induce  them 
to  shake  off  their  languor.  We 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  dyspep- 
sia will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
good  society." 

u  Now  that  the  Gymnasium  in 
this  city  may  be  considered  as  well 
established,  we  could  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  you  would  de- 
vote yourself  any  longer  to  the  task 
of  teaching,  provided  your  place 
could  be  properly  supplied.  By 
your  advice  and  assistance,  Dr. 
Lieber,  a  gentleman  whose  reputa- 
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tion  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
competency  to  the  task,  has  been 
prevailed  on  to  leave  a  similar  in- 
stitution in  London,  in  order  to 
take  charge  of  ours,  and  our  obli- 
gations to  our  first  instructor  are 
increased  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
has  provided  for  filling  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  his  own  resignation. " 

The  Doctor  has  thus  noticed  this 
mark  of  friendship  and  respect,  to  an 
individul  who  acted  for  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

4  c Dear  Sir, — The  letter  in  which 
the  Committee  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Boston  Gymnasium  have  expressed 
their  kind  feelings  toward  me,  has 
filled  me  with  uncommon  pleasure. 
The  impressions  I  retain  of  this  in- 
stitution, after  having  resigned  the 
charge  of  it  to  abler  hands,  are 
among  the  most  delightful  recollec- 
tions of  my  life.  I  shall  always 
rejoice  in  remembering  the  truly 
patriotic  views  to  which  the  Boston 
Gymnasium  owes  its  existence,  and 
the  efficient  warmth  which  enliven- 
ed our  exercises,  and  which  even 
the  severest  temperature  of  last 
wrinter  could  never  depress  to  zero. 
That  healthy  atmosphere  of  the 
mind,  a  cheerful  mood  and  kind 
feeling,  which  invariably  reigned  in 
the  gymnasium,  added  the  charms 
of  good  society  to  the  advantages 
which  each  individual  derived  from 
the  exercises.  Moreover,  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  similar  and  partly 
filial  institutions  springing  up  in 
other  cities,  seemed  to  justify  our 
hopes  that  gymnastic  exercises 
would  soon  be  generally  adopted  as 
a  regular  branch  of  a  good  Ameri- 
can education,  and  as  a  source  of 
health,  strength  and  gracefulness, 
particularly  to  those  whose  condi- 
tion of  life  is  such  as  to  induce 
them  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
their  physical  powers.       Besides 


these  general  grounds  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  I  have  in  common  witt 
all  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
gymnasium,  I  have  many  particular 
reasons  for  cherishing  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tution  As  an  instance ,- 

I  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  which 
I  consider  the  most  desirable  result 
of  all  teaching,  a  number  of  pupils 
far  surpassing  their  master,  and  at 
the  end  of  my  services  I  see  them 
acknowledged  in  a  manner  for  which 
I  find  an  adequate  cause,  not  so 
much  in  my  own  actions,  as  in  the 
kindness  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  good  intention  for  the  in- 
tended action.  I  sincerely  wrish 
and  hope  that  the  gymnasium  will 
continue  a  benefit  to  this  enlighten- 
ed city,  and  that  its  branches  may 
spread  over  all  this  free  and  happy 
land,  which  my  principles  induce 
me  to  consider  as  my  country,  while 
the  kindness  of  its  inhabitants  makes 
me  embrace  it  as  my  home." 

Dr.  Follen's  pupils  have  varied  it 
age  from  six  to  sixty  years ;  they 
now  exhibit  a  most  encouraging  mass 
of  living  testimony,  not  only  to  va- 
rious new  powers  and  faculties  which 
the  place  has  conferred,  but  to  its 
general  invigorating  effects, — and,  in 
many  instances  also,  to  its  curative 
results. 


BREAD. 

We  have  received  two  generous 
slices  of  bread  from  a  subscriber, 
made  agreeably  to  the  receipt  for 
"excellent  bread,"  published  in  this 
paper  of  May  29th,  vol.  5th,  p.  36thv 

This  bread  is  made  without  yeast, 
which  is  found  to  be  a  great  conve- 
nience. One  of  the  samples  we  ate 
was  made  of  wheaten  flour,  the  other 
of  the  unsifted   meal  of  the   same 
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grain  ;  both  were  light,  porous,  and 
well  fermented ;  the  latter  was  very 
friendly  to  the  stomach,  and  highly 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Our  flour  is 
made  too  fine  for  anything  but  to 
please  the  eye  ;  it  makes  bread  tough, 
tenacious  and  indigestible  ;  hence 
the  relief  found  in  indigestion  from 
bread  manufactured  from  meal  which 
has  passed  only  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  and  even  from  bran.  The 
good  old  Dutch  people,  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  say  they  cannot  eat  the 
modern  bread  made  of  finely  bolted 
flour, — they  must  go  back,  if  they 
mean  to  feel  well,  to  bread  made  of 
meal,  of  whatever  grain  it  may  be 
composed. 


nominal  patrons  whose  remittances 
slowly,  and  rarely,  if  ever — come  to 
hand.  In  the  first  case,  the  paper 
costs  less  to  the  proprietors,  and 
yields  a  better  harvest. 

We  have  a  few  more  names  in  re- 
serve,— we  will  not  say  at  present 
on  the  black  list,  but  certainly  on  one 
whose  brightness  is  fading. 


The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.-— We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  number 
of  this  work,  and  shall  gladly  ex- 
change with  the  Editor.  We  have 
only  room  for  this  acknowledgment 
at  present. 


We  are   officially   informed   that 

Doctor ,  a  physician  late  of 

Lexington,  Ky.,  a  subscriber  to  this 
paper,  has  left  Lexington  and  gone 
into  Virginia,  without  having  latterly 
taken  his  paper  out  of  the  office,  and 
without  paying  for  it,  or  even  re- 
questing its  discontinuance.  If  the 
doctor  should  not,  in  due  time,  so 
far  recollect  himself  as  to  comply 
with  a  voluntary  engagement,  he 
will  have  no  just  cause  of  offence  or 
complaint,  should  we  fill  up  the 
above  blank  with  his  name.  We 
shall  be  governed  in  this,  and  in  oth- 
er circumstances  of  delay  and  delin- 
quency, and  want  of  courtesy,  by 
circumstances. 

We  apprehend  that  many  proprie- 
tors of  newspapers  are  too  lenient 
toward  tardy  and  blameable  subscrib- 
ers, from  a  fear  of  losing  patronage. 
This  may  not  be  good  policy  for  in- 
dividuals or  the  public,  A  smaller 
number  of  prompt  and  punctual  sub- 
scribers, is  preferable  to  a  host  of 


We  have  received,  and  shall  soon 
publish,  a  history  of  the  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  which  appeared 
some  months  ago  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

Celsus  is  also  received,  and  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for 
himself. 

DICTIONARY 

FOR  THE  LAST  WEEK  AND  THIS. 

Bursa,  a  bag;  bursal  mucosa?,  mu- 
cous bags  composed  of  proper  mem- 
branes, containing  a  kind  of  mucous 
fat,  formed  by  the  exhaling  arteries 
of  their  internal  coat.  The  use  of 
these  sacs  is  to  secrete  and  contain 
a  substance  to  lubricate  tendons, 
muscles,  and  bones,  in  order  to  ren- 
der their  motions  easy. 

Pericarditis,  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  or  heartcase. 

Pabulum,  food,  aliment. 

Phlogosis,  inflammation. 

Primte  vios,  first  passages, — the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

Sarcomatous,  relating  to  sarcoma* 
which  is  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

Scapida,  the  shoulderblade. 

Sinus,  a  long  narrow  opening  lead- 
ing from  some  abscess,  &c. 

Tendon,  the  white,  glistening  ex- 
tremity of  a  muscle. 
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RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro*  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

•  N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  fy:,  f 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  ever}'  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant7 Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

MEDICAL  RECORDER. 
'UMBER  39  of  the  Medical  Recorder 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st 
of  July.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  near- 
ly one  hundred  articles  connected  with 
the  science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Among  these,  two  Prize  Essays  ;  one  on 
Dropsy,  and  the  other  on  Gangrenous 
Erosion  of  the  Cheek  ;  Reviews  of  several 
interesting  new  works  ;  Analysis  of  the 
late  American  and  Foreign  Medical  Jour- 
nals, embracing  the  important  practical 
matter  they  contain. 

The  departments  of  Analecta,  Medical 
Intelligence,  and  extra  limits,  will  be 
found  to  include  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. Under  the  head  of  Medical  In- 
telligence it  will  be  seen  that  premiums 
are  offered  for  "Hospital  Reports  ;"  and 
for  Essays  on  the  Indigenous  Materia  Me- 
dic a  of  the  United  Siatec. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  nnmber  of 
American  Medical  Journals  in  circulation, 
the  conducters  of  which  urge  their  res- 
pective claims  to  public  patronage,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  state  a   few  facts   in 


relation  to  the'  Medif^l  Recorder.  This 
Journal  has  received  within  the  present 
year,  more  than  two  hundred  additional 
subscribers,*  making  in  the  whole  per- 
haps more  than  all  the  other  American 
quarterly  and  monthly  Medical  Journals 
together.  The  Recorder  contains  at  least 
onefifth  more  matter  than  any  of  the  oth- 
er quarterly  Journals,  more  than  double 
of  those  published  at  a  less  price,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  the  quanti- 
ty of  matter  contained  in  the r  Monthly 
Medical  Journals. 

P.  S. — The  Medical  Recorder  is  an  in- 
dependent Journal.  Not  being  connect- 
ed'with  ;any  Medical  Institution,  it  wilt 
freely  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole. 

0^7=  Subscriptions  for  this  work  are  re- 
ceived by  RICHARDSON  &  LORD, 
Agents,  Boston.         jlO 

*  Quere — Is  not  this  the  best  test  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted  is  ap- 
proved of  1 
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GREAT  TRUSS  MANUFACTORY. 
P.  WHITWELL,  Druggist,  corner 
of  Milk  and  Kilby  Streets,  has  at 
his  employment  one  of  the  first  artists  and 
most  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
Trusses.  At  this  great  depository  may 
be  found  every  sort  of  Truss,  manufactur- 
ed either  in  Europe  or  America,  made  in 
the  most  elegant  style,  and  warranted  to 
accomplish  every  object  which  a  good 
Truss  can  effect.  To  medical  men  it  is 
needless  to  state  the  important  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  having  the  instru- 
ment well  adapted  to  the  part  to  be  re- 
lieved. Here  the  patient,  if  unable  to 
suit  himself  with  those  on  hand,  may 
have  one  made  agreeably  to  the  exact 
measurement  of  his  bod}r. 

French  Elastic  Catheters. 

Just  received,  from  France,  a  few  gross 
of  the  most  approved  Catheters,  used  by 
the  first  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
French  metropolis  ;  they  are  sold  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

Bay  Rum. 

A  few  dozen  bottles  of  this  excellent 
embrocation  in  cases  of  hysterical  and 
nervous  affections,  Sic. 

Also, 
Liquid  Opodeldoc. 

April,  1827. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 

From  the  general  interest  which 
the  public  feel  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  this  institution,  we  pre- 
sume the  following  paper  will  be 
read  with  no  small  degree  of  satis- 
faction. The  fact  it  presents  res- 
pecting ventilation  is  of  great  practi- 
cal value. 

History  of  the  Erysipelatous  Inflam- 
mation which  recently  appeared 
in    the   Massachusetts    General 
Hospital.      By  George  Hay- 
ward,  M.  D. 
The  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in 
this  institution,  and  its  occasional 
appearance    here     for     several 
months,   have   excited  no   small 
degree  of  attention,  and  have  giv- 
en rise  to  exaggerated  and  false 
statements  of  its  extent  and  fatali- 
ty. With  a  view  to  correct  these, 
as  well  as  to  exhibit  facts  as  they 
really  existed,  I   have  been  in- 
duced to  draw  up  this  article. 

1 .  The  first  case  of  this  disease 
occurred  in  April,  1826.  The 
patient  was  a  large  muscular  man 
of  about  25  years  of  age,  from  the 
country,  who  was  admitted,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  run 
over  by  a  loaded  wagon,  a  few 
hours  after  the  accident.  The 
os  femoris  of  the  left  side  was 
fractured,  a  deep  wound  was 
made  on  the  outside  of  the  right 
thigh,  which  penetrated  to  the 
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bone,  and  there  was  a  severe  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which  made  its 
removal  necessary.      The  acci- 
dent occurred  on  the  8th.     A  dis- 
position to  gangrene  appeared  in 
the  wound   of  the  thigh   on  the 
11th,  and  some  marks  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  on  the  surface 
of  this  limb.      This  inflammation 
continued  to  increase,  and  exten- 
sive   sloughing   soon   took    place 
from  the  wound  ;  and  though   it 
was  dressed  twice  a  day,  and  the 
most   powerful   antiseptics  used, 
the  fetor  was  nearly  insupporta- 
ble.     The  patient  continued  to 
sink  ;    the    erysipelas    extended 
over  both  lower  extremities  ;  the 
sloughing  and  offensive  discharge 
increased  ;  he  was  very  restless 
and   in  great  pain,  till  two  days 
before  his  death,  when  he  became 
comatose,  and  at  length  died  on 
the  2d  of  May.      There  was  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
habitually  addicted  to  the  immo- 
derate use  of  ardent  spirit.     The 
ward  was  fumigated,  before  and 
after  his  death,  with  the  gas  of 
chlorine,  and  all  means  that  were 
practicable  while  the  patients  re- 
mained in  it,  were  employed  to 
purify  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead? 
everything    connected   with    his 
bedding    establishment    was   re- 
moved, and  the  mattress  on  which 
he  had  lain  was  so  much  injured, 
that  it  was  never  used  again  io 
the  house. 
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%*  The  subject  of  the  second  completely.  He  was  delirious 
Case*  a  healthy  young  man,  was  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
admitted  in  consequence  of  a  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and 
fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  sunk  under  it  on  the  18th.  He 
of  the  left  leg  just  above  the  an-  was  of  course  under  the  care  of 
kle.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  physician, 
the^th  of  June,  near  the  Hospi-  4.  The  next  case  occurred  on 
tal,  and  the  patient  was  brought  the  21st  of  June,  in  a  medical  pa- 
Immediately  there.  On  the  12th  tient,  who  was  just  recovering 
there  was  some  appearance  of  from  a  severe  attack  of  continued 
erysipelatous  inflammation  about  fever,  by  which  he  was  extreme- 
the  ankle,  and  on  the  16th  it  had  ly  reduced.  The  disease  showed 
extended  up  the  leg,  and  appear-  itself  about  the  face  and  head* 
ed  also  on  the  face  about  the  left  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth 
eye.  The  disease  now  rapidly  day  after  its  appearance, 
spread,  the  face  and  whole  head  5.  On  the  27th  of  June  a  large 
became  enormously  swollen,  a  tumor,  situated  near  the  angle  of 
black  spot  showed  itself  on  the  the  jaw,  was  removed  from  a 
limb  near  the  ankle,  and  the  pa-  healthy  woman  of  about  40  years 
tient  was  affected  with  a  violent  of  age.  The  operation,  from  the 
delirium.  These  symptoms  were  size  and  situation  of  the  tumor, 
unabated  till  the  26th,  when  a  fa-  was  necessarily  severe,  and  the 
vorable  change  took  place,  and  external  carotid  artery  was  tied, 
the  inflammation  gradually  sub-  All  appearances  were  favorable 
sided,  without  the  occurrence  of  till  July  1st,  when  there  was  a 
sloughing.  By  the  1st  of  July  slight  indication  of  erysipelas  on 
the  disease  was  nearly  gone,  but  the  right  cheek  under  the  eye  ; 
on  the  11th  there  was  a  slight  re-  the  wound  however  continued  to 
turn,  which  continued  a  day  or  look  well.  On  the  2d  the  disease 
two  only,  for  there  was  no  vestige  had  extended,  and  the  wound  be- 
of  it  on  the  16th;  he  was  dis-  gan  to  assume  an  unhealthy  as- 
charged  August  2d,  perfectly  pect.  The  eyelids  were  so  much 
well.  It  may  be  perhaps  worth  swollen  as  to  close  the  eyes,  and 
while  to  remark,  that  during  the  the  patient  was  delirious.  The 
violence  of  the  erysipelatous  in-  inflammation  continued  to  in- 
flammation, there  seemed  to  be  crease  daily,  suppuration  took 
ho  disposition  whatever  in  the  place  about  the  upper  eyelids, 
bones  to  unite.  This  patient  oc-  the  wound  assumed  an  unfavora- 
cupied  a  ward  on  a  story  below  ble  aspect,  and  began  to  slough, 
the  one  in  which  the  other  patient  On  the  8th  she  was  decidedly 
died,  and  between  the  wards  oc-  worse  ;  her  pulse  was  small  and 
cupied  by  those  patients  there  rapid  ;  the  delirium  very  much 
was  no  communication.  increased  ;   she  had  had  no  sleep 

S.  On  the  15th  of  June,  a  young  for  forty  eight  hours,  and  refused 

man   laboring   under   fever,    was  to  take   both   medicine  and  food, 

suddenly  attacked   with   erysipe-  Some  sleep  having  been  procured 

las,  which   appeared   first  in  the  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  she   was 

face,  and  spread  with  great  rapi-  found    better    on   the   following 

dity,  affecting  the  eyelids  to  such  morning.     She  became   more  ra- 

an  extent  as  to  close  the  eyes  tional  on  the  10th ;  the  inflamma- 
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tion  was  subsiding,  and   in  a  day  the  course   of  the  day   extended 

or  two  the   wound   began  to  gra-  up  to  the  groin.     It  was  more  ex- 

nulate  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  tensive   on   the   following  day,-— 

it  being  entirely  healed,  she   was  the    mind    was    wandering,    the 

discharged  well.  pulse  feeble  and  rapid,  the  tongue 

A  medical  patient  who  had  parched,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
been  laboring  for  a  long  time  un-  All  his  symptoms  had  gradually 
der  ascites  and  general  anasarca  become  worse  till  the  7th,  when 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  her  vesications  appeared  on  the  limb, 
case  hopeless,  but  who  was  in  a  and  he  continued  to  sink  till  the 
much  more  comfortable  state  than  10th,  when  he  died.  This  pa- 
she  had  been  for  a  length  of  time,  tient's  system  was  much  impaired 
was  suddenly  attacked  on  the  21st  by  intemperance, 
of  July  with  erysipelatous  inflam-  9.  A  medical  patient,  who  was 
mation  on  one  of  the  lower  ex-  convalescent,  was  attacked  with 
tremities.  It  spread  with  great  erysipelas  about  the  right  ear  on 
rapidity,  and  assumed  a  violent  the  26th  of  October.  It  extend- 
character,  and  proved  fatal  on  ed  to  the  side  of  the  face  and 
the  23d.  temple,    down  the  neck,  and   to 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  re-  the  scalp,  with  considerable  red- 
mark,  that  the  first  case  was  the  ness  and  swelling,  and  some  vesi- 
only  one  that  had  hitherto  occur-  cation.  In  a  day  or  two  the  dis- 
red  in  the  ward  in  which  the  dis-  ease  subsided  in  some  measure 
ease  originally  appeared,  though  on  this  side,  and  appeared  in  a 
all  the  cases  mentioned  had  been  much  milder  form  on  the  other, 
confined  to  that  side  of  the  house.  It  never   assumed  a  very  serious 

7.  On  the  9th  of  September,  aspect,  and  entirely  subsided  by 
however,  a  man  was  admitted  the  31st,  and  he  was  discharged 
with  a  scrofulous  disease  of  the  well  on  the  11th  of  December, 
testis,  into  the  room  in  which  the  10.  A  girl,  of  about  15  years 
first  patient  died,  and  on  the  17th  of  age,  with  scrofulous  ophthal- 
he  was  attacked  with  erysipela-  mia,  was  affected  with  erysipelas 
tous  inflammation  about  the  ankle  on  the  face  about  the  last  of  Oc- 
of  the  right  leg.  This  extended  tober.  The  disease  in  her  case 
to  the  thigh,  and  afterwards  ap-  was  comparatively  mild,  and  no- 
peared  on  the  head  and  face.  It  thing  unusual  occurred  in  the 
began  to  subside  on  the  23d,  was  course  of  it.  It  continued  four 
very  slight  by  the  26th,  and  on  or  five  days  only,  without  any  vio- 
the  30th  he  was  entirely  well.  lent  constitutional  symptoms,  and 

8.  On  the  29th  of  September,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  she  was 
a  man,  of  a  bad   habit  of  body,  as  well  as  usual. 

with  an  ulcer    of  long   standing        11.    A  healthy   girl,  18  years 

about  the  tendo  Achillis,  was  ad-  old,  who  had  been  in  the  hospital 

mitted  into  the  upper  ward  of  the  a  few  weeks  with  an  ulcer  on  the 

other  side  of  the  house,  as  remote  leg,  was  attacked  with  erysipelas 

as   possible    from   the   place    in  about  the  head,  on  the  7th  of  No- 

which   the   disease   had  hitherto  vember.     It   extended   over  the 

appeared.     On  the   3d  of  Octo-  whole  face  in  the   course  of  two 

ber,  erysipelas  was  discovered  on  or   three  days,  so   as  to  close  the 

the  leg  about  the   ankle,  and  in  eyes,  and  produced  an  enormous 
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swelling  of  the  head,  attended 
with  deafness.  In  this  case  how- 
ever the  symptoms  were  not  of 
the  worst  character;  the  mind  was 
not  in  the  least  affected,  and  in  a 
fortnight  from  the  attack,  the  pa- 
tient had  recovered  her  health 
entirely. 

12.  The  next  case  of  this  dis- 
ease occurred  in  an  unhealthy 
man,  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  34 
years  of  age,  who  had  his  left 
testicle  removed  on  the  23d  of 
December.  For  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  operation,  everything  ap- 
peared to  be  going  on  well,  and 
the  wound  was  rapidly  healing ; 
but  on  the  night  of  the  31st  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  rigor, 
followed  by  a  hot  fit,  and  pain  in 
the  right  arm,  though  there  was 
neither  swelling  nor  redness.  On 
the  morning  of  January  1st,  the 
arm  was  considerably  swollen  and 
discolored,  the  color  however  was 
much  darker  than  is  usual  in  ery- 
sipelas. The  pulse  was  very  ra- 
pid and  feeble,  the  tongue  parch- 
ed, and  the  skin  hot.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  became  de- 
lirious, and  died  in  the  afternoon. 

13.  A  man  32  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  in  the  hospital 
about  three  weeks  for  an  abscess 
on  the  head,  of  which  he  was 
nearly  well,  in  the  same  ward 
with  the  last  patient,  was  attack- 
ed in  the  night  of  the  day  on 
which  the  other  died,  with  a  chill 
followed  by  great  heat.  In  the 
morning  the  disease  appeared 
about  the  head  and  face,  which 
were  much  swollen,  and  almost 
covered  with  vesications.  The 
disease  began  to  subside  on  the 
sixth  day,  and  by  the  tenth  was 
nearly  gone.  During  its  progress, 
suppuration  took  place  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  eyelid  of  the  right 
eye,  and  in  the  lower  eyelid  of 


the  left  eye,  and  openings  were 
made  in  them,  by  which  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  pus  was  dis- 
charged. An  abscess  also  formed 
on  the  head  behind  the  right  ear, 
which  was  opened  ;  the  original 
one,  on  account  of  which  he  came 
to  the  hospital,  was  on  the  left 
side.  After  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  erysipelas  had  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  was  about  taking 
his  discharge,  he  was  attacked  in 
the  night  with  an  epileptic  fit,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject.  He 
stated  in  the  morning  that  he  had 
had  a  slight  one  the  preceding 
night  ;  he  seemed  as  well  as  us- 
ual ;  a  light  diet  and  a  cathartic 
were  ordered  for  him,  and  he  in- 
tended to  go  home  the  next  day. 
In  the  night  following  he  was 
seized  with  another  fit,  and  ex- 
pired in  a  few  moments,  before 
any  one  in  the  ward  could  get  to 
him. 

14.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
January,  four  days  after  the  at- 
tack of  the  last  patient,  a  man  in 
the  same  ward,  laboring  under 
chronic  diarrhoea,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  debility,  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  recovery, 
was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed 
by  heat,  with  soreness  about  the 
ear.  He  soon  became  delirious, 
and  continued  to  sink,  till  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  8th,  when  he  died. 

15.  A  healthy  man,  on  whom 
the  operation  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery  had  been  performed 
on  the  25th  of  November,  was 
the  next  subject  of  this  disease. 
All  his  symptoms  after  the  opera- 
tion had  been  favorable  till  the 
25th  of  December,  when  a  swell- 
ing appeared  between  the  spine 
of  the  ilium  and  the  wound  ;  this 
suppurated  and  was  opened  on 
the  31st.  In  a  few  days  after, 
erysipelatous  inflammation  made 
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its  appearance  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  opening,  extending  for  a 
few  inches  on  to  the  abdomen;  it 
yielded  however  soon  to  the  re- 
medies employed,  though  the 
wound  was  slow  to  heal,  and  the 
patient  was  not  discharged  well 
till  the  16th  of  February.  This 
patient  was  in  a  part  of  the  house 
very  remote  from  the  three  last. 

16.  A  medical  patient,  in  a 
ward  adjoining  the  one  in  which 
the  disease  first  appeared,  was 
attacked  on  the  7th  of  January 
with  swelling  and  redness  of  a 
deep  color  of  the  left  eyelids.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  the  redness 
and  swelling  did  not  increase, 
though  he  complained  of  great 
soreness  of  the  face.  The  erysi- 
pelas in  this  case  never  assumed 
a  very  threatening  or  severe  cha- 
racter, but  subsided  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days.  The  patient  was  a 
man  of  regular  habits  and  good 
constitution,  and  not  much  debili- 
tated by  his  previous  disease. 

17.  About  the  time  that  the 
last  patient  was  attacked,  a  fe- 
male, in  whom  the  brachial  arte- 
ry had  been  tied,  was  affected 
with  erysipelas.  It  appeared 
particularly  about  the  arm,  though 
it  extended  somewhat  up  the 
neck,  and  there  were  some  slight 
appearances  of  it  on  the  body. 
She  recovered  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days.  It  should  be 
observed,  perhaps,  that  she  had 
been  in  the  house  several  months, 
and  during  this  period  had  had  se- 
veral attacks  of  the  disease,  all  of 
which  however  were  mild. 

Thus  it  appears  that  no  less 
than  six  cases  of  this  disease  oc- 
curred within  a  week,  three  in 
the  ward  in  which  the  first  pa- 
tient died,  one  in  the  adjoining 
one5  and  the  other  two  in  remote 


parts  of  the  house.  This  was  a 
very  large  number,  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  institution,  as  it  constituted 
onetenth  of  the  whole.  Hitherto 
the  disease  had  excited  but  little 
alarm,  as  there  had  rarely  been 
more  than  one  or  two  cases  at  the 
most  at  a  time,  and  usually  a  very 
considerable  interval  elapsed  be- 
tween them,  so  that  not  a  suspi- 
cion had  been  excited  that  it  was 
owing  to  any  peculiar  state  of  at- 
mosphere in  the  hospital.  The 
aspect  of  things  was  now  however 
entirely  changed,  and  the  medical 
attendants  recommended  to  the 
trustees  that  no  more  patients 
should  be  admitted  at  present ; 
that  all  who  were  in  the  house 
should  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  done  with  safety  and 
convenience  ;  and  that,  if  neces- 
sary, a  house  should  be  provided 
in  the  neighborhood,  to  receive 
for  a  time  those  who  could  not 
be  otherwise  disposed  of.  These 
recommendations  were  promptly 
attended  to,  and  on  the  15th  of 
January  only  twelve  persons  re- 
mained, all  of  whom  were  on  that 
day  removed  to  a  house  in  Vine 
Street,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hospital. 

The  first  inquiry  then,  was,  in 
what  way  this  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation had  been  kept  in  ex- 
istence in  the  house  for  so  long  a 
time,  or  to  what  peculiar  circum- 
stance was  this  singular  fact  ow- 
ing ?  The  situation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  is 
remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such 
an  establishment  ;  and  it  will  not, 
I  am  confident,  be  thought  haz- 
arding too  much,  by  those  who 
have  been  coversant  with  its  in- 
ternal arrangement,  to  say,  that 
in  point  of  cleanliness  it  may  chal- 
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lenge  a  comparison  with  the  best  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  this 
regulated  hospitals  in  Europe  or  disease.  It  is  not  improbable 
this  country.  There  was  one  that  there  may  have  been  one  or 
circumstance  however  in  which  two  solitary  instances  at  other 
it  differed  from  other  institutions  times, — it  would  be  remarkable 
of  the  kind;  I  refer  to  the  manner  if  it  were  otherwise  ;  but  that  it 
of  warming  and  ventilating  it.  All  never  prevailed  there  to  any  ex- 
the  wards,  with  two  or  three  ex-  tent,  I  am  absolutely  certain, 
ceptions,  were  warmed  by  fur-  The  reason  of  this  exemption  I 
naces  placed  in  the  cellar.  The  conceive  to  be  the  fact,  that  the 
hot  air,  which  was  external  air  rooms,  in  which  the  patients  were 
heated  by  the  furnace,  was  ad-  kept,  were  spacious,  well  venti- 
mitted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lated,  and  had  large  open  fire- 
ward,  and   at   the   bottom   there  places. 

was  an  outlet  for  the  escape  of  In  the  house  of  industry  at 
the  foul  ail .  This  was  consider-  South  Boston,  on  the  other  hand, 
ed  better  than  to  admit  the  air  which,  besides  having  every  ad- 
from  below,  both  for  the  purposes  vantage  of  situation,  is  far  cleaner 
of  warmth  and  ventilation,  and  it  than  the  old  almshouse,  and  is  in- 
answered  the  first  purpose  per-  tended  only  for  the  reception  of 
fectly  at  all  times,  and  the  other  paupers,  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
in  a  great  measure  so  long  as  fire  tion,  of  the  same  character  pre- 
was  kept  in  the  furnaces.  But  cisely  as  that  which  appeared  in 
when  this  was  extinguished,  the  the  hospital,  has  already  occurred 
patients,  to  prevent  the  wards  several  times.  The  rooms,  ap- 
from  becoming  cold,  shut  the  propriated  to  the  sick  in  this 
ventilators,  and  there  being  no  house,  are  small,  have  but  one 
fireplaces  in  the  rooms,  there  window,  communicate  with  a» 
was  consequently  little  or  no  cir-  entry  warmed  by  a  furnace,  and 
culation  of  air  during  the  night.  a   part   of  them  are  not  provided 

The  following  fact  may  be  with  fireplaces, 
mentioned  in  corroboration  of  the  It  seems  to  me  to  be  no  objec- 
opinion,  that  the  disease  was  pro-  tion  to  this  opinion,  that  several 
bably  owing  to  a  want  of  com-  of  the  cases  in  the  hospital  occur- 
plete  ventilation.  The  alms-  red  during  the  summer  ;  for  the 
house  in  Leverett  Street  was,  till  windows  in  the  patients'  rooms 
the  erection  of  the  hospital,  the  being  all  closed  at  night,  and 
only  public  receptacle  for  the  there  being  of  course  no  fire  in 
sick  poor,  as  well  as  the  paupers  the  furnaces,  there  was  conse- 
of  the  town,  and  though  ii  was  far  quently  but  little  change  of  air. 
from  being  clean,  I  cannot  learn  It  is  a  fact  also,  and  certainly  a 
that  any  case  of  erysipelas  occur-  striking  one,  that  not  a  single  case 
red  there  from  the  time  of  its  appeared  in  any  room  in  which 
erection  till  its  removal  in  1825.  there  was  a  fireplace  ;  and  it  is 
For  several  years  I  was  well  ac-  not  less  remarkable,  that  not  a 
quainted  with  the  state  of  this  case  has  occurred  in  the  house 
house,  part  of  the  time  as  a  stu-  since  the  patients  have  been  re- 
dent  of  medicine,  and  a  part  of  admitted,  though  nearly  five 
the  time  as  the  physician,  and  months  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  reopened,  a  period  of  exemption 
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more  than  double  in  length  of  throughout  was  ready  to  receive 
what  has  existed  since  the  occur-  patients,  and  they  were  accord- 
ance of  the  first  case, — and  dur-  ingly  readmitted  on  the  3d  of 
ing  this  very  period  the  disease  February,  it  having  been  closed 
has  b^en  unusually  prevalent  in  nearly  three  weeks.  As  was  re- 
various  parts  of  the  city.  This  marked  above,  almost  five  months 
must  be  attributed  cheifly,  I  have  elapsed  since  their  return, 
think,  to  the  more  complete  ven-  without  the  occurrence  of  a  sin- 
tilation  of  the  wards;  for  the  hos-  gle  case.  The  furnaces  are  still 
pital,  though  perfectly  clean,  is  used  to  warm  the  building,  and 
not  more  so  than  formerly,  and  small  fires  are  lighted  in  the  fire- 
the  number  of  patients  is  as  great  places  sufficient  only  to  promote 
as  it  has  frequently  been  before,  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
So  soon  as  the  patients  were  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  cer- 
removed  from  the  hospital,  the  tainly  more  agreeable  in  the 
following  means  were  employed  wards  than  before  the  alteration  ; 
by  the  advice  of  the  medical  at-  it  has  lost  all  that  closeness, 
tendants  to  purify  it,  and  to  pre-  which,  at  times  when  the  heat 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  dis-  was  great,  was  extremely  ui> 
ease.  All  the  mattresses  were  pleasant,  if  not  unsalutary. 
ripped  open,  the  tickings  washed,  Nothing  occurred  in  the  prog- 
the  hair  picked  and  baked,  having  ress  of  this  disease  at  this  time  to 
been  first  exposed  five  days  and  warrant  a  belief,  that  it  was  pro- 
nights  to  the  air,  during  which  pagated  by  contagion.  The  se- 
period  the  thermometer  was  most  cond  patient  was  not  admitted  in- 
of  the  time  below  zero,  all  the  to  the  hospital  for  more  than  a 
windows  in  the  house  were  kept  month  after  the  death  of  the  first, 
open  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  no  instance  were  any  of  the 
After  this,  the  wards  were  first  nurses  or  attendants  attacked  with 
fumigated  with  sulphur,  then  with  it,  nor  did  it  seem  possible  in  any 
the  gas  of  chlorine  ;  all  of  them  case  to  trace  it  from  one  patient 
were  whitewashed,  and  part  of  to  another.  An  atmosphere,  ca- 
them  were  painted;  the  wood  pable  of  producing  erysipelas  in 
work,  in  those  that  were  not  those  predisposed  to  it,  seems  to 
painted,  was  washed  with  lime-  have  been  generated  by  the  first 
water.  Fireplaces  were  then  patient  ;  and  this  was  never  en- 
made  in  all  the  wards,  with  two  tirely  removed,  from  the  want  of 
or  three  exceptions  only,  and  sufficient  ventilation,  till  after  all 
these  were  rooms  of  a  very  small  the  patients  were  discharged  from 
size.  Fortunately  this  could  be  the  house.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
done  without  much  difficulty,  as  deny,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
flues  were  left  in  the  walls  origi-  of  the  late  Dr.  Wells  of  London, 
nally  from  an  apprehension,  that  as  given  in  his  £  Observations  on 
the  furnaces  might  not  warm  the  Erysipelas,'  in  the  second  volume 
building  sufficiently.  The  bed-  of  the  Transactions  of  a  Society 
steads  were  left  out  doors,  ex-  for  the  improvement  of  Medical 
posed  to  the  weather  which  was  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  'may, 
intensely  cold  for  several  days,  sometimes  at  least,  be  communi- 
and  then  carefully  washed.  The  cated  from  one  person  to  another,' 
Aouse     having     been      scoured  though  I  must  confess  that  nothing 
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has  ever  occured  under  my  own 
observation,  that  would  incline 
me  to  think  with  him. 

It  would  not  accord  with  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  detail  mi- 
nutely the  medical  character  and 
treatment  of  the  erysipelas,  as  it 
existed  in  the  hospital  at  this 
time  ;  a  few  general  remarks  on 
these  points  are  all  that  I  shall 
offer. 

It  was  evidently  a  disease  of 
debility,  affecting  those  with  most 
severity,  who  were  already  ex- 
hausted by  previous  illness,  or 
whose  systems  were  broken  down 
by  intemperance.  Not  a  death 
occurred  of  an  individual,  who 
was  either  not  debilitated  by  sick- 
ness, or  whose  constitution  was 
not  impaired  by  former  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.  It 
seemed  to  demand,  in  most  of  the 
cases  certainly,  the  treatment 
first  recommended,  I  believe,  by 
Dr.  Fordyce,  and  since  so  suc- 
cessfully followed  by  Dr.  Wells 
and  many  other  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Great  Britain, — I  mean 
that  of  administering  Peruvian 
bark  in  large  and  frequent  doses, 
and  keeping  the  affected  parts 
bathed  with  diluted  alcohol. 

Evacuants  were  rarely  requir- 
ed ;  in  a  few  instances,  emetics 
or  mild  cathartics,  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  bark,  were 
found  useful.  The  bark  was  not 
given  in  such  doses  as  Dr.  For- 
dyce speaks  of,  that  is,  one 
drachm  of  the  powder  every 
hour  ;  it  is  rare  that  the  stomach 
will  retain  it  in  such  quantities, 
and  it  is  still  more  rare  I  believe 
that  such  a  quantity  is  required. 
Dr.  Wells,  a  firm  believer  of  the 
correctness  of  this  practice,  never 
gave  it  to  such  an  amount,  nor  did 
he  think  it  necessary.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, during  the  delirium  which 


so  commonly  attends  the  disease, 
to  induce  patients  to  take  it  in 
this  form,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  was  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  In  recurring 
to  the  records,  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  powdered  bark  administer- 
ed to  any  patient  with  erysipelas, 
I  find  to  have  been  one  ounce  in 
twentyfour  hours  ;  a  pint  of  bran- 
dy, however,  was  taken  during 
the  same  period.  Of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  thirtysix  grains 
were  given  in  divided  doses  of  six 
grains  each,  in  the  same  length  of 
time  to  another  patient.  Great 
use  was  made  of  wine,  porter, 
brandy,  the  infusion  of  bark  and 
the  tincture  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  as  auxiliaries,  and  in  some 
of  the  worst  cases,  these  alone 
were  employed,  as  the  patients 
would  reject  everything  but  li- 
quids. 

POLYPI  IN  THE  HEART. 

By  W.  Simpson,  Hammersmith,  Eng. 

As  doubts  have  been,  and  are 
still  entertained,  of  the  truth  of 
true  polypi  having  been  found  at- 
tached to  the  internal  surface  of 
the  heart,  the  following  account 
of  a  post  mortem  examination  will 
not  be  uninteresting. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  at- 
tending a  lady  laboring  under  chro- 
nic bronchitis,  attended  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  this  complaint, 
namely,  difficult  respiration,  with 
a  cough  and  expectoration  of  frothy 
mucous  or  mucopurulent  matter, 
or  what,  perhaps,  might  with  more 
propriety  be  called  a  morbid  se- 
cretion of  mucus,  possessing  the 
natural  tenacity  of  healthy  mu- 
cus, but  thicker,  and  of  a  green- 
ish hue,  coming  up  in  patches. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creased in  the  morning,  and  the 
expectoration  was  more  copious 
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of  course,  from  the  accumulation  Though  this  disease  usually  ter- 
of  mucus  during  sleep.  This  com-  minates  rather  suddenly,  yet  as  it 
plaint  has  not  been  inappropriate-  appeared  unusually  so  in  this  case, 
ly  called  by  Dr.  Badham,  the  I  requested  a  post  mortem  exa- 
winter  cough,  as  it  is  always  in-  mination,  and  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
creased  during  the  winter,  and  ber  17,  accompanied  by  my  intel- 
generally  attacking  those  advanc-  ligent  friend  and  neighbor  Mr. 
ed  in  life,  it  usually  terminates  Perfect,  we  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
fatally  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  win-  animation.  On  opening  the  tho- 
ter.  Before  the  flood  of  light  rax,  we  found  the  adhesions  very 
thrown  on  these  diseases  by  Bi-  considerable  between  the  pleura 
chat's  more  particular  description  pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis,  so 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  mucous  as  to  require  much  force  in  de- 
membranes,  it  was,  and  is  still  taching  the  lungs  from  the  chest 
called  by  many,  humoral  asthma*  and  diaphragm.  On  opening  the 
It  has  also  been  confounded  by  pericardium,  there  was  an  unusual 
Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  Practice  of  quantity  of  effusion  into  this  cavi- 
Physic,  with  peripneumonia  notha.  ty,  about  five  or  six  ounces. — ■ 
These  cursory  observations  are,  There  was  also  a  slight  effusion 
no  doubt,  superfluous  to  some,  but  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  Hav- 
as  this  disease  is  yet  but  imper-  ing  removed  the  heart,  on  exa- 
fectly  understood  by  many,  they  mining  it,  the  aorta  was  found 
are  not  wholly  unnecessary.  My  somewhat  increased  in  size,  but 
patient  had  reached  to  the  fifth  there  was  no  disease  or  ossifica- 
season  with  this  complaint,  and  tion  in  it,  or  in  the  pulmonary  ar- 
from  the  emaciation  and  increased  tery.  The  heart  itself  was  not 
difficulty  in  breathing,  it  was  easy  enlarged,  nor  on  opening  the  left 
to  prognosticate  that  she  would  not  auricle  and  ventricle  were  its  pa- 
get  through  this  winter.  OnThurs-  rietes  thickened.  On  slitting  up 
day,  December  14,  not  having  the  vena  cava  and  right  auricle 
seen  her  for  a  day  or  two,  I  was  and  ventricle,  a  yellow  fatty  sub- 
sent  for,  and  found  her  sitting  up  stance  presented  itself,  beginning 
as  usual  in  her  bedroom  ;  she  and  attached  by  rather  a  broad 
complained  that  her  appetite,  basis  in  the  internal  surface  of  the 
which  had  been  heretofore  good,  right  apendix  auriculi,  and  becom- 
began  to  fail  ;  that  her  nights  had  ing  somewhat  expanded,  extend- 
been  restless,  her  sleep  being  ing  across  the  auricle  into  the 
broken  by  the  cough  and  expecto-  ventricle,  and  terminating  in  two 
ration.  She  therefore  requested  long  peduncles,  about  two  inches 
an  opiate,  which  she  had  been  oc-  in  length.  It  was  pretty  firmly 
casionally  in  the  habit  of  taking  ;  attached  in  its  whole  course.  On 
I  gave  her  a  dose  of  Dover's  pow-  examining  the  lungs,  the  minute 
der,  combined  with  squill,  which  ramifications  of  the  bronchiae  and 
she  took  early  in  the  evening;  and  air  cells  contained  morbid  mucus; 
when  her  attendant  left  her  at  but  there  were  no  signs  of  inflam- 
about  one  in  the  morning,  she  de-  mation  or  ulceration  in  the  mu- 
scribed  herself  as  feeling  com-  cous  membrane  or  substance  of 
fortable.  I  was  sent  for  in  haste  the  lungs  ;  no  hepatization  or  ob- 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  found  her  literation  in  the  air  cells.  The 
just  dead.  material  point  in  this  case  is  evi~ 
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dently  the  polypus  in  the  heart,  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  language,  and 

Now  the  existence  of  these  sub-  the   ingenuity    of   his   reasoning, 

stances  has  been  affirmed  by  Tul-  have  deservedly  made  his  works 

pius,    Malpighi,    and   Pechlinus,  very  generally  read,  and  his  opin- 

whilst  Therluringius  and   others  ions  looked  up   to   as   authority, 

have  denied  that  true  polypi  have  But  when  we  consider  that  Mr. 

ever  been  found  in  the  heart,  and  Bell  denied  the  compressibility  of 

believed  that  they  were  merely  the    larger   arteries    by   manual 

the  coagulated  fibrin  of  the  blood,  force,   we   must    allow   that  he 

formed  in  the  moment  of  death,  sometimes  adopted  opinions  with- 

which    substances   Therluringius  out  mature  deliberation.     Whe- 

called  pseudo  polypi.    In  this  opin-  ther  the  polypus  in  this  case  was 

ion  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  the  cause   or   consequence  of  the 

John  Bell,  who  begins  by  suppos-  bronchial  affection,  is  uncertain, 

ing  the   question  to  be,  whether  I  should  rather  say  the  latter.     I 

blood    sometimes    coagulates,   and  am,  however,  quite  satisfied,  from 

forms  polypi  in    enlarged  hearts,  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  po- 

Setting  out  with  this  idea,  he  ar-  lypi  are  occasionally  found  shoot- 

gues  on  the  improbability  of  blood's  ing  from  the  mucous  membrane 

coagulating  in  the  heart  itself  dur-  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  oth- 

ing   life,   and    becoming  washed  er  mucous  surfaces.     And  I  trust 

pure,  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  the  publication  of  this  case,  and 

thus  constituting  polypi.      In  this  these  observations,  will  lead  to  a 

I   entirely  agree  with  Mr.  John  more  attentive  examination  of  the 

Bell  ;  but  did  he  suppose  that  po-  heart  in  post  mortem  researches, 

lypi  in  other  parts  are  formed  by  when,  I  doubt  not,  the  occasional 

coagulated  blood  ?      Surely  not  ;  existence  of  true  polypi  in  it  will 

then  why  in  the  heart  ?      That  be  soon  universally  acknowledged, 
coagulated   blood,    or    even  the  Lancet. 

fibrin  of  the  blood,  should  form  a  

substance  in  the  heart  at  the  mo-  case  of  neuralgia, 

ment  of  death,  or  in  the  slow  ap-  Affecting  the   Tibial  Nerve,  cured 
proaches  to  it,  is  not  improbable  ;  by  the  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

and  call  such  substances  pseudo-  M.  F.,  aged  33,  of  spare  habit, 

polypi,  or  what  you  will,  they  are  was  admitted  into  Lydia's  Ward, 

quite    distinct   from   true  polypi,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  the 

which  are   substances   organized  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  on  the  19th 

and  possessed  of  vitality,  shooting  of  October, 
out  from  mucous  surfaces.      And        She  stated  that  she  had  been 

there  appears  to   me   no  reason  suffering,  for  three  months  past, 

whatever  for  supposing  that  poly-  with  violent  pain  in  the  leg,  which 

pi  in  the  heart  are  different  from  commenced  at  the  inner  side  of 

polypi  in  the  nose,  in  the  uterus,  the  great  toe,  running  along  the 

or  in  the  rectum.      The   internal  inside  of  the  tibia  to  the  ham  and 

coat  of  the  heart,  like  all  mem-  to  the  groin,  extending  also  across 

branes  which  come  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the   abdomen 

air  or  fluids,  and  attached  to  in-  and  to  the  loins.      She  described 

ternal  parts  of  organs  required  to  the  pain  as  coming  on  rapidly, — 

be  in  motion,  is   a  lubricating   or  a  shooting  or  stabbing  kind  of  pain, 

mucous  membrane.     The  fluency  — and  she  said  that  it  was  brought 
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on  by  the  least  pressure  or  fric- 
tion. Ordered  to  take  two  drachms 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  every 
six  hours. 

Oct.  24.  The  pain  is  better  be- 
low the  knee. 

28.  The  attacks  of  pain  are 
less  frequent  and  not  so  severe. 
The  parts  of  which  she  principal- 
ly complains  now  are  the  top  of 
the  foot  and  the  knee  ;  pressure 
and  friction  are  borne  without 
producing  the  pain  as  formerly. 

31.  Now  only  a  dull  aching  felt 
along  the  bone  ;  it  is  most  severe 
at  night,  and  prevents  her  from 
sleeping. 

Nov.  7.  Not  improved  since 
the  last  report.  Ordered  to  take 
half  an  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron  three  times  a  day. 

11.  The  pain  relieved,  but 
there  is  still  much  soreness  about 
the  limb,  with  numbness  at  other 
parts. 

18.  The  aching  pain  still  con- 
tinues to  be  felt  along  the  tibia 
and  at  the  knee  ;  but  she  bears 
strong  friction  and  grasping. 

21.  Ordered  to  use  the  mus- 
tard liniment. 

25.  The  report  of  today  from 
the  patient  is,  that  the  "  pain  is 
nearly  gone."  She  only  used  the 
liniment  three  times,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  aggravate  the  pain. 

28.  Quite  well.  Left  the  hos- 
pital a  few  days  after  the  date  of 
this  report. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  perus- 
ing this  case,  that  the  severity  of 
the  pain  was  much  diminished 
shortly  after  the  patient  had  com- 
menced taking  the  carbonate  of 
iron ;  in  fact,  its  character  was 
changed  from  the  shooting,  stab- 
bing pain  of  tic  douloureux,  to  a 
dull  aching ;  but  this  latter  symp- 
tom, it  will  also  be  seen,  remain- 
ed for  some  length  of  time  unre- 


lieved. In  referring  to  this  circum= 
stance,  Dr.  Elliotson  remarked  to 
the  pupils  that  he  had,  on  several 
occasions,  observed  a  similar  re- 
sult from  the  exhibition  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron.  He  said,  that 
he  did  not  pretend  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  but  simply  mentioned 
it  as  a  pathological  fact  worthy 
of  notice. — lb. 


ANOMALOUS   NERVOUS  AFFECTION, 

In  which  the  Symptoms  resembled 
those  of  Jlngina  Pectoris,  cured 
by  the  exhibition  of  Carbonate 
of  Iron. 

The  following  case  would  appear  to 
be  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  nerves, 
called  the  intercosto  humerales,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body.  As  we 
know  that  these  nerves  become 
sympathetically  affected  in  some 
diseases  of  the  heart,  as  in  angina 
pectoris,  where  one  of  the  princi- 
pal diagnostic  marks  of  the  disease 
is  pain  shooting  from  the  side  of 
the  chest,  in  the  course  of  the 
nerves  down  the  arm  ;  it  is  a  fair 
presumption,  that  nerves  which  are 
thus  sympathetically  affected  may 
also  be  the  primary  seats  of  disease. 
We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
deny  that  the  nerves  were  affected 
in  this  case,  from  some  remote  irri- 
tation ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  ap- 
parent, and  the  disease  only  yielded 
to  a  medicine  which  appears  to 
have  a  direct  power  over  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  patient,  a  spare  woman,  36 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  on  the 
7th  of  September  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Elliotson.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  ill  seven  months  with  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  occurring  at  intervals.  She 
described  the  pain  as  shooting  from 
the  region  of  the  heart,  over  the 
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left  breast ;  sometimes  down  the 
arm  to  above  the  elbow,  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  wrist ;  it  also  ex- 
tended to  the  back.  At  the  same 
time,  during  the  paroxysms,  she 
felt  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
amounting  to  a  sense  of  suffocation. 
The  attacks  of  pain,  which  were 
frequent,  but  not  of  long  duration, 
were  produced  by  pressure  or  fric- 
tion, or  even  by  making  deep  inspi- 
rations. But  there  was  one  fact 
which  is  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice, namely,  that  the  pain  was  not 
induced  by  walking  quick  ;  with 
the  exception  of  this,  the  other 
symptoms  had,  as  Dr.  Elliotson 
remarked,  a  close  resemblance  to 
angina  pectoris  ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, no  irregularity  of  the  pulse. 
The  stethoscope  was  used,  but  it 
indicated  nothing.  From  the  time 
of  admission  to  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  period  of  two  months,  the 
patient  was  respectively  bled,  blis- 
tered; and  cupped.  Digitalis,  col- 
chicum,  and  prussic  acid,  were  ex- 
hibited, each  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  without  benefit. 
Dr.  Elliotson,  as  a  dernier  resource, 
determined  on  exhibiting  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  ;  and,  on  the  7th, 
prescribed  half  an  ounce,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  The  re- 
ports made  on  the  11th,  14th,  and 
18th,  show  that  the  pain  was  pro- 
gressively diminished,  and  the  pa- 
tient left  the  hospital  on  the  23d  of 
November,  quite  well. — lb. 


A  CHERRYSTONE  IN  THE  BRONCHIA. 

Dr.  Webster  has  relate^  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  the  5th  No.  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  A 
lad,  14  years  of  age,  swallowed  a 
broken  cherrystone,  which  slipped 
into  the  trachea,  and  produced  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  sense  of  suf- 
focation.    Twelve  days  after  the 


accident  he  came  under  Dr.  W.'s 
care,  the  above  mentiened  symp- 
toms still  continuing  without  inter- 
mission, and  with  the  addition  of 
pain  under  the  sternum.  The  ste- 
thoscope showed  the  foreign  body 
in  the  left  bronchium,  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea,  thereby  al- 
most entirely  obstructing  the  air 
from  passing  into  the  left  lung. 
"  On  further  investigation,  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  the  lung  was 
sound,  though  collapsed.  By  per- 
cussion on  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
a  deaf  sound  was  perceived,  but  in 
the  right  cavity  everything  seemed 
healthy."*  The  patient  had  only 
expectorated  some  frothy  mucus 
since  the  accident — pulse  120,  small 
and  sharp — great  thirst — cough 
violent.  Leeches,  blister,  antimo- 
nials, — low  diet, — absolute  repose. 
He  was  relieved  by  these  means. 
On  the  16th  day  he  was  again  bled, 
blistered,  and  the  same  medicines 
continued.  These  measures  were 
repeated  afterwards.  From  this 
period  till  the  68th  day,  the  symp- 
toms varied  but  little,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion. On  the  30th  day,  it  was 
ascertained  by  the  stethoscope,  that 
the  air  permeated  more  freely  the 
left  lung,  particularly  the  upper 
portion.  On  the  68th  day  above- 
mentioned,  he  coughed  up  a  large 
quantity  of  fetid  pus,  in  which  was 
found  the  cherrystone.  From  this 
time  the  patient  gradually  recover- 
ed, and  was  convalescent  by  the 
ninetieth  day. 

*  There  must  surely  be  some  mistake 
here.  If  the  lung"  was  collapsed,  air  must 
have  supplied  its  place,  or  water.  In  the 
former  case,  the  sound  would  have  been 
the  reverse  of  deaf.  We  should  say  that 
the  lung  was  gorged,  not  collapsed.  This 
state  would  explain  the  phenomena.  How 
was  the  cherrystone  discovered  by  the  ste- 
thoscope. We  apprehend  that  Laennec 
himself  would  not  have  been  able  to  de- 
tect such  a  small  body  in  the  lungs. 
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Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Wardrop,  Mr.  Bacot  and  oth- 
ers, decided  that  tracheotomy  should 
not  be  performed,  unless  the  symp- 
toms of  suffocation  became  very 
urgent.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  tracheotomy  would  have  done 
for  a  case  where  the  body  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchia.  Br  ony- 
chotomy,m  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  could  alone  have  given  the 
means  of  removing  the  cherrystone, 
and  this  must  have  been  done  by 
opening  the  chest.  He  would  have 
been  a  bold  operator  indeed,  who 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  step! 
The  remedy  would  probably  have 
been  at  least  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Medico  Chirur.  Review. 


he  has  performed,  and  from  the 
many  observations  which  he  has 
made  of  their  results,  Dr.  Chia- 
renti  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
he  regards  the  blowing  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  a  means,  not  only 
capable  of  relieving  with  great 
promptness  the  attacks  of  asth- 
ma, but  also  of  radically  curing 
this  disease,  when  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  great  organic  alteration. 
—-Jlntol.  di  Firenze,  Sept.  1825. 


From  the  N.  England  Med.  Rev.  and  Journ. 
A    CURE     FOR    THE    ASTHMA. 

BY  DR.  FRANCESCO  CHIARENTI. 

This  gentleman  having  observ- 
ed that  no  means  would  relieve 
those  who  were  affected  with 
asthma  so  promptly  as  a  free  ex- 
posure to  fresh  air,  and  a  free 
current  of  wind,  he  imagined  that 
distending  the  lungs  with  air  by 
means  of  bellows  would  produce 
the  same  salutary  effect.  He, 
therefore,  being  himself  afflicted 
with  this  disease,  introduced  the 
nose  of  the  bellows  into  his  mouth, 
and  having  compressed  his  nose, 
he  blew  with  considerable  force, 
and  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  operation 
was  completely  successful,  and 
that  with  the  aid  of  this  simple 
instrument  he  could  overcome  in 
a  few  minutes  the  most  violent 
attacks  of  the  asthma.  After 
having  performed  this  experiment 
on  himself  a  number  of  times,  he 
then  performed  it  on  others,  and 
with  the  same  success.  From 
the  numerous  experiments  which 


DEATH  IN  CONSEQUENCE   OF  A 
BITE  BY  A  COCK. 

A  strong  and  healthy  young  wo- 
man, aged  thirtysix,  was  bitten  ha 
the  region  of  the  left  eye  by  an 
irritated  cock  which  flew  at  her. 
She  paid  little  attention  to  the 
pain  and  the  bite,  and  for  about  a 
week  different  ointments  and  plas- 
ters were  employed.  The  sur- 
geon, however,  often  observed 
that  when  the  dressings  were 
changed,  there  were  convulsive 
motions  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  a 
spasmodic  contraction  on  the  face 
of  the  injured  side.  The  left  eye 
became  prominent,  the  pupil  was 
dilated,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye 
was  sometimes  moved  involunta- 
rily, and  in  various  directions  ; 
there  was  also  trismus.  These 
symptoms,  and  indeed  all  the 
symptoms,  constitute  a  sort  of 
practical  illustration  of  Mr.  Bell's 
views  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  plasters,  when  removed, 
were  always  found  covered  with 
little  granulations,  and  rather 
moist.  The  wound  had  penetrat- 
ed the  superciliary  muscle,  as  far 
as  the  bone,  near  the  upper  orbi- 
tar  foramen,  and  looked  healthy. 
A  hard  detached  substance,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  bottom  of  it,  of  a 
calcareous  nature.  The  treat- 
ment is  not  detailed  :  but  pains  in 
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the  back  and  limbs  came  on,  want 
of  sleep,  difficulty  of  deglutition, 
stronger  convulsive  movements, 
and  constipation.  Involuntary 
stools  succeeded,  complete  rigi- 
dity of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
diminution  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  groans,  trismus,  tetanus, 
and  death. 

Arch.  Gen.  from  Rust's  Mag. 


AMAUROSIS    CURED    BY  VOMITING. 

Professor  Polidoro,  of  Flo- 
rence, has  lately  treated  a  case 
of  amaurosis  with  complete  suc- 
cess, by  sdministering  from  one 
to  three  grains  of  emetic  tartar 
in  an  infusion  of  the  arnica  monta- 
na  every  morning.  Vomiting  was 
produced  regularly  by  each  dose, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  pa- 
tient's sight  was  restored,  though 
for  twenty  years  she  had  scarce- 
ly been  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  case. 
It  teaches  us  the  great  power  of 
emetics  in  producing  absorption, 
and  we  think  the  same  remedy, 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  perse- 
verance, might  prove  useful  in 
many  of  a  very  troublesome  class 
of  diseases. — Journ.  of  For.  Med. 


structures  about  the  articulation 
were  much  injured.  The  fibula 
was  also  fractured  at  some  dis^ 
tance  from  its  lower  extremity. 

Mr.  T.  removed  the  separated 
portion  of  tibia,  and  reduced  the 
dislocation,  bringing  the  soft  parts 
together,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
retaining  them  in  coaptation  by 
proper  dressings.  The  limb  was 
then  laid,  with  the  knee  bent,  in 
a  hollow  splint,  another  short 
splint  being  placed  along  the  in- 
side of  the  leg.  Evaporating  lo- 
tions were  applied.  The  febrile 
excitement  was  not  great  ;  and, 
though  some  sloughing  took  place, 
suppuration  was  established,  gra- 
nulation ensued,  and  the  man  did 
well. — Lancet. 


COMPOUND    DISLOCATION    OP    THE 
ANKLE  JOINT. 

A  very  bad  case  of  this  kind 
lately  occurred  in  the  hospital 
practice  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  was 
treated  successfully.  A  man  of 
middle  age,  had  his  foot  caught 
under  the  gate  of  the  swingbridge 
in  the  London  Docks,  by  which 
the  ankle  joint  was  dislocated,  and 
the  integuments  lacerated  so  as 
to  expose  the  joint.  The  tibia 
protruded  two  inches  or  more, 
and  was  fractured  across,  the  ex- 
tremity being  separated  from  the 
rest    of  the    bone.     The    other 


CASE   OF  OBSTINATE     EPISTAXIS. 

A  young  man,  aged  nineteen, 
was  attacked  with  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  which  lasted  two  days,  and 
was  so  abundant  that  he  several 
times  fainted.  Mineral  acids,  ice 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  in- 
spiration of  cold  vinegar,  and  oth- 
er means,  failed  to  arrest  the 
bleeding.  Dr.  B runner,  who  was 
sent  for  on  the  third  day,  caused 
powdered  gum  arabic  to  be  blown 
through  a  quill  up  the  nostrils, 
and  the  hemorrhage  ceased. — ■ 
Rev.  Med.,  from  Huf eland's  Jour. 


CURE    FOR  THE     STING  OF  WASPS. 

It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence that  the  best  remedy  for  the 
sting  of  wasps  and  bees,  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  part  affected  common 
culinary  salt,  moistened  with  a 
little  water  ;  and  even  in  a  case 
where  a  person  has  accidentally 
swallowed  a  wasp  in  a  draught  of 
any  kind  of  liquor,  and  been  stung 
by  it  in  the  pipe,  the  alarming 
symptoms  that  ensue  may  be  al- 
most instantly   relieved  by  swal- 
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owing  repeated  doses  of  water  satu~ 
rated  with  salt.  J.  C. 

Lond.  Meek.  Magazine, 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  held  on  Monday 
last,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  was 
elected  Professor  of  the  Materia 
Medica  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Jackson,  resigned. 

When  will  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  hold  a  similar 
meeting? 

EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
last  week  on  the  body  of  Henry  Be- 
bee,  a  notorious  consumer  of  whis- 
key, who  was  found  dead  in  a  barn 
near  Ogdensburgh.  The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  that  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  excessive  intempe- 
rance. 


Corrections. — At  page  73d  of  this 
volume,  June  12th,  we  copied  from 
a  newspaper  the  death  of  Samuel 
Hills,  as  occurring  from  the  Thomp- 
sonian  practice  in  Surry,  Maine  ;  it 
should  have  been  Surry  in  New- 
Hampshire.  We  understand  the  de- 
ceased was  a  brother  in  law  and  a 
near  neighbor  to  Thompson,  by 
whom  the  fatal  process  was  ordered. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  are  de- 
sired to  substitute  the  word  instances 
for  "  circumstances,"  in  our  last 
number,  page  135,  eleventh  line 
from  bottom. 


To  Subscribers. — Gentlemen  re- 
siding out  of  NewEngland,  who  may 
direct  this  paper  to  be  sent  to  them 
by  mail,  are  desired  to  name  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  State  and 
town,  or  place,  in  which  they  reside. 


DICTIONARY. 

Angina  pectoris,  a  disease  of  the 
chest,  characterized  by  these  symp- 
toms,— an  acute  pain  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  breastbone,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  laborious  breathing,  and  a 
sense  of  suffocation. 

Aorta,  is  the  great  bloodvessel,  or 
aitery,  which  goes  out  from  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  by  its  ramifi- 
cations conveys  the  blood  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

Anasarca  and  ascites,  are  species 
of  dropsy. 

Bronchia,  or  bronchice,  are  the 
branches  of  the  bronchos,  or  wind- 
pipe. 

Ilium,  the  haunchbone. 

Osfemoris,  the  thighbone. 

Post  mortem,  literally,  after  death, 
As  now  used  to  express  the  examin- 
ation or  dissection  of  a  dead  body, 
some  suitable  time  after  life  has 
ceased,  it  has  the  import  of  an  ad- 
jective, though  there  is  no  word  in 
our  language  which  is  so  precise  and 
convenient  for  this  purpose  as  this, 
nor  any  one  exactly  equivalent  to  it 
in  this  sense. 

Tendo  Achillis,  the  great  tendon 
going  down  on  the  back  part  of  the 
leg  to  be  attached  to  the  heel  bone ; 
so  called  because  the  mother  of 
Achilles  held  him  b}'  this  part  when 
she  plunged  him  into  the  river  Styx 
to  make  him  invulnerable. 

Tibia  and  fibula,  are  the  bones  of 
the  leg. 

Trismus,  lockedjaw  ;  a  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Vena  cava,  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior veins  of  this  name,  bring  back 
the  blood  from  every  part  of  the 
system  to  the  heart. 

Ventricle  ;  the  heart  is  divided  in- 
to the  right  and  left  ventricle,  the 
opening  into  which,  on  each  side, 
somewhat  resembling  the  ear,  is 
called  the  auricle. 

Vertebra,  the  irregular  bones  form- 
ing the  spine, 
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MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

NUMBER  39  of  the  Medical  Recorder 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st 
of  July.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  near- 
ly one  hundred  articles  connected  with 
the  science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Among  these,  two  Prise  Essays  ;  one  on 
Dropsy,  and  the  other  on  Gangrenous 
Erosion  of  the  Cheek  ;  Reviews  of  several 
interesting  new  works  ;  Analysis  of  the 
late  American  and  Foreign  Medical  Jour- 
nals, embracing  the  important  practical 
matter  they  contain. 

The  departments  of  Analecta,  Medical 
Intelligence,  and  extra  limits,  will  be 
found  to  include  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. Under  the  head  of  Medical  In- 
telligence it  will  be  seen  that  premiums 
are  offered  for  "  Hospital  Reports;11  and 
for  Essays  on  the  Indigenous  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  nnmber  of 
American  Medical  Journals  in  circulation, 
the  conducters  of  which  urge  their  res- 
pective claims  to  public  patronage,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  state  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  the  Medical  Recorder.  This 
Journal  has  received  within  the  present 
year,  more  than  two  hundred  additional 
subscribers,*  making  in  the  whole  per- 
haps more  than  all  the  other  American 
quarterly  and  monthly  Medical  Journals 
together.  The  Recorder  contains  at  least 
onefifth  more  matter  than  any  of  the  oth- 
er quarterly  Journals,  more  than  double 
of  those  published  at  a  less  price,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  the  quanti- 
ty of  matter  contained  in  the  Monthly 
Medical  Journals. 

P.  S. — The  Medical  Recorder  is  an  in- 
dependent Journal.  Not  being  connect- 
ed with  any  Medical  Institution,  it  will 
freely  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the 
"whole. 

O^F"  Subscriptions  for  this  work  are  re- 
ceived by  RICHARDSON  &  LORD, 
Agents,  Boston.         j  10 

*  Quere — Is  not  this  the  best  test  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted  is  ap- 
proved of  1 


RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 
ENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
how  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug:- 
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gist,  at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro1  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OP   THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
FOR  JULY  15,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 

Contents. — The  Murder  of  Archbi- 
shop Sharpe — Country  Rambles. — No.  I. 
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JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

ADAMS'  PATENT,  SWELLED  BEAM 
BEDSTEAD. 

Made  at  422,  Washington  St.  Boston. 

IT  has  neither  screw  nor  lacing,  and 
may  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  one 
minute.  It  gives  the  luxury  of  a  sacking 
as  tight  as  a  drumhead.  The  price  of 
this  bedstead  is  no  greater,  with  all  its 
improvements,  than  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some, oldfashioned  ones. — This  founda- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  repose, — this  illus- 
tration of  neatness,  taste  and  economy, 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
above.  April  24. 
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From   the  Philadelphia  Monthly   Journal   of  Qn  examining    the    Contents    of 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  ^  ^               ^              c;t     Qf  ^j^ 

INJURIES    FROM    DRESS.  had    ^     ^  encroached  Qn?     ft 

Remarks  on  the  Injuries  resulting  was  foun(j  tnat  tne  subject  had 
from  Confinement  of  the  Chest  by  been  the  victim  of  pulmonary  con- 
Dress.  By  N.  R.  Smith,  M.D.  sumption,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
In  January  last,  the  body  of  a  tant  predisposing  causes  of  which, 
young  female,  an  unfortunate  vie-  we  know  to  be  a  confined  chest, 
tim  of  vice,  was  brought  into  the  It  cannot  he  doubted,  therefore, 
anatomical  hall  of  Jefferson  Col-  that  the  fatal  disease,  in  this  in- 
lege,  for  dissection.  On  expos-  stance,  had  been  aggravated,  and 
ing  the  chest,  a  remarkable  de-  might  have  been  provoked,  by 
formity  presented  itself,  occa-  the  habit  of  dress, 
sioned  by  distortion  of  the  breast  The  above  instance  of  artificial 
bone.  About  two  inches  from  the  malconformation,  will  by  no  means 
top  of  the  sternum,  where  the  appear  incredible  to  those  who 
first  piece  of  this  bone  joins  the  know  how  susceptible  is  the  hu- 
second,  was  an  indentation  nearly  man  form,  in  early  life,  of  being 
an  inch  in  depth,  immediately  moulded  to  almost  any  configura- 
above  which  the  bone  abruptly  tion,  and  that  without  the  infliction 
protruded,  so  as  to  form  an  of  much  pain  on  the  individual, 
obvious  tumor  between  the  Even  the  shape  of  the  head,  the 
breasts.  The  ribs,  also,  attach-  most  rigid  part  of  our  bodies,  is, 
ed  to  the  protuberant  piece  of  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  brought 
sternum,  were  of  course  more  under  the  plastic  dominion  of  fash- 
arched  than  those  below,  giving  ion.  We  have  the  fashion  of  flat 
to  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  heads  on  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
chest  a  more  free  expansion  than  round  heads  among  the  turbaned 
belonged  to  the  lower.  The  pit  Turks,  and  long  heads  among  the 
in  the  sternum  was  precisely  Macrocephali.  Indeed,  there  is 
where  the  extremity  of  the  busk,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  form  that 
or  corset  board,  is  usually  worn,  fastidious  man  has  not  attempted 
This,  together  with  the  confined  to  amend,  as  if  believing  that  na~ 
aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ture's  journeymen  had  made  us, 
chest,  instantly  suggested,  to  eve-  and  not  made  us  well.  I  know 
ry  one  who  saw  it,  the  caase,  not  which  would  appear  the  most 
which  unquestionably  was  the  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  oth- 
wearing  of  the  tightly  laced  cor-  er,  the  waspwaisted  lady  of  our 
set  before  the  form  of  the  indivi-  own  country,  or  the  Chinese  belle9 
dual  had  been  fully  developed,  with  a  foot  no  bigger  than  a  Man- 
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darin's  thumb  ;  nor  do  I  know  male  that  the  lateral  and  antero- 
vvhich  would  most  offend  the  un-  posterior  diameters  should  be  in- 
sophisticated  eye  of  nature  ;  but  creased  by  the  compound  motion 
this  I  know,  that  the  deformity  of  of  the  ribs.  From  the  above  ob° 
the  latter  is  unimportant  in  regard  servations  it  follows  that  any  arti- 
to  health,  while  that  of  the  for-  cle  of  dress  which  constricts  in  any 
mer  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  considerable  degree  the  chest, 
vital  organs,  which  may  not.  be  en-  must  be  infinitely  more  produc- 
croached  on  with  impunity.  tive    of  mischief  to   the  female 

If,  as  I  believe,   and  shall   en-  than  to  the  male,  and  for  two  rea- 

deavor  to  show,  the  confinement  sons  :    First,  it  must  restrain  mo- 

of  the  chest,  practised  by  females  tions  which  are  far  more  necessa- 

in  fashionable  life,  is  one  of  the  ry  to  the  function  of  respiration  ; 

most  frequent  of  the  remote  causes  and,  secondly,  the   female  chest 

of  disease,  certainly  it  is   a  sub-  has  far   less   rigidity  to  resist  the 

ject  worthy  of  our  particular  at-  injurious  pressure, 

tention.     To  prevent  is  obviously  Whenever  the  female  chest  is 

better   than  to  remedy  diseases,  confined,    it     necessarily    results 

though  perhaps  less  profitable  to  that  the   diaphragm  is  called  into 

our  fraternity.  increased  and  preternatural  exer- 

It  is  a  fact,  though  not  perhaps  cise.  The  diaphragm  is  antago- 
generally  observed,  that,  in  fe-  nized  by  the  muscles  forming  the 
males,  the  free  motions  of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
chest  are  much  more  important,  and  hence  the  motions  of  inspira- 
in  relation  to  the  function  of  res-  tion  and  expiration  alternate  be- 
piration,  than  they  are  in  males,  tween  these  organs.  The  abdo- 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  former  minal  viscera  become  injuriously 
the  chest  is  comparatively  nar-  compressed,  and  though  the  natu- 
row,  and  the  expansion  of  the  dia-  ral  and  easy  motions  of  respiration 
phragm  less  than  in  males ;  hence  are  salutary  to  these  organs,  yet 
it  follows  that  this  muscle  must  the  unnatural  efforts  of  the  dia- 
necessarily  exert  less  influence  in  phragm  must  injuriously  encroach 
expanding  the  chest  for  the  inha-  on  the  region  of  the  stomach,  Il- 
lation of  air.  The  mechanism  of  ver  and  spleen,  with  all  of  which 
the  ribs,  however,  is  admirably  it  is  in  contact  below.  This  ef- 
calculated  to  supply  the  deficien-  feet  will  be  the  greater,  because 
cy.  Their  obliquity,  with  re-  these  viscera  are  embraced  by 
spect  to  the  spine,  is  much  great-  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
er  than  in  the  male;  the  carti-  must  suffer  also  from  lateral 
lages  are  more  flexible,  and  in-  pressure.  All  these  organs  must 
deed  the  whole  structure  of  the  be  urged  lower  into  the  abdomen, 
thorax  is  more  elastic  and  mobile,  and  not   only   this,  but   the  more 

The    final   cause   of  this  pecu-  moveable  viscera  are  pressed  into 

liarity  of  mechanism  is  obvious. —  the  pelvis,  and  interfere  with  the 

During  the  period  of  gestation,  and  contents  of  this  cavity,  producing 

especially   in   the  latter  months,  mischiefs  which  we  shall  present- 

the   increased  volume  of  the  ab-  ly  name. 

dominal  contents  impedes  the  de-  Females   are    exceedingly   in- 

scent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ren-  credulous  in  regard  to  the  injuries 

ders  it  more  necessary  than  in  the  resulting    from  incarceration   of 
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the  chest,  because  the  corset, 
after  having  been  worn  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  not  only  ceases 
to  give  any  sensible  inconve- 
nience, but  seems  necessary  to 
their  comfort  as  a  support  to  the 
body.  This,  however,  only  ren- 
ders the  mischief  insidious.  We 
very  well  know  that  by  habit  the 
body  may  be  so  inured  to  almost 
any  restraint  as  to  become  uncon- 
scious of  its  presence;  but  if  it  be 
persevered  in,  the  injurious  ef- 
fects, sooner  or  later,  result. 
Those  Chinese  females  whose 
feet  are  ruined  by  early  and  tight 
bandaging,  do  not  experience 
much  pain  from  the  confinement ; 
nor  is  that  degree  of  compression, 
which  even  moulds  the  shape  of 
the  head,  borne  with  impatience. 
All  admit,  however,  that  the  cor- 
set, when  first  worn,  causes  much 
uneasiness,  and  young  girls  are  of- 
ten very  refractory  in  regard  to 
this  part  of  their  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  injuries  which  result  to 
the  constitution  from  long  contin- 
ued compression  of  the  thorax, 
are  manifold.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  impeded  respiration. 
This  must  necessarily  follow  from 
what  we  have  observed  above,  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  female 
chest.  Not  only  the  motions  of 
the  thorax  are  restrained,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs  for  air  is  en- 
croached on  ;  the  blood  circulat- 
ing through  these  organs  is  retard- 
ed, and  its  change,  effected  by 
the  atmosphere,  ceases  to  be 
complete.  The  lungs  become 
engorged,  and  are  thus  provoked 
to  whatever  disease  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient,  or  peculiari- 
ty of  climate,  may  predispose. 
With  us,  the  disease  which  will 
most  frequently  be  developed, 
and   perhaps  originally  caused,  is 


tuberculous  consumption.  In- 
flammatory affections  of  the  lungs 
and  appendages,  as  bronchitis, 
peripneumony  and  pleurisy,  will 
be  encouraged.  Diseases  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  organs  are 
also  in  the  train  of  its  effects.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Barry  and  others, 
that  the  alternate  expansion  and 
collapse  of  the  chest,  are  almost 
as  necessary  to  a  free  circulation 
of  blood,  as  to  healthy  respiration. 
Whatever  restrains  them  will 
cause  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  ascending  cava  and  the 
portal  system  of  the  abdomen. 
The  mechanical  pressure  also 
operates  immediately  on  the 
heart,  restraining  its  natural  di- 
astole, or  expansion  for  the  re- 
ception of  blood.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  fainting,  in  females 
fashionably  attired,  especially 
when  breathing  the  impure  air  of 
crowded  rooms,  and  when  the 
circulation  is  hurried  by  exercise, 
are  proofs  of  the  justness  of  our 
observations.  Whenever  this  oc- 
curs in  the  presence  of  an  honest 
matron,  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  modern  toilet,  she 
immediately  applies  herself  with 
scissors,  tooth  and  nail,  to  the 
lacings  of  the  corset,  and  with  all 
the  eagerness  with  which  one 
would  cut  the  rope  of  a  suicide. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  also 
results  from  any  cause  which,  re- 
straining the  natural  action  of  the 
organ,  compels  it  to  struggle  in 
the  performance  of  its  office.  All 
that  numerous  and  varied  train  of 
affections  which  spring  from  im- 
peded circulation,  are  its  second- 
ary results. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  in- 
juries that  may  be  inflicted  on 
some  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
the   function   of  digestion.     The 
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stomach  is  not  only  displaced,  but 
is  irritated,  by  the  mechanical 
pressure.  Its  motions,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  integrity  of  its  func- 
tions, are  confined,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  its  blood  is  obstructed. 
Nearly  the  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  liver  and  spleen.  The 
rest  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
also  confined,  or  displaced,  in  a 
degree  that  cannot  be  regarded 
as  innoxious. 

But  some  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble effects  resulting  from  this  ab- 
surd practice,  and  which  are  of- 
ten productive  of  infinite  misery 
and  protracted  suffering  to  fe- 
males, are  prolapsus  uteri  and 
leucorrhosa.  That  they  must  re- 
sult from  the  descent  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  into  the  pelvis,  and 
obstructed  circulation,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  record  of 
fashion's  infirmary  will  also  sub- 
stantiate our  assertion.  I  have 
been  informed  by  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, who  has  practised  exten- 
sively both  in  town  and  country, 
that  these  distressing  affections 
are  four  times  more  frequent  in 
the  former  ;  and  to  no  cause,  of 
the  many  which  undoubtedly  con- 
cur, does  he  ascribe  more  influ- 
ence than  to  the  follies  of  dress. 

The  degree  of  injury  inflicted 
by  the  corset  on  the  female  form, 
undoubtedly,  in  some  degree,  de- 
pends on  the  period  of  life  at 
which  it  is  assumed.  Before  the 
figure  is  fully  developed,  its  con- 
tour may  be  influenced  by  the 
slightest  restraint.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  in  the  instance 
with  which  I  introduced  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  argument,  however,  which 
of  all  others  may,  perhaps,  with 
females,  be  most  effectually  em- 
ployed against  the  use  of  this  pro- 
crustean  girdle,  is  the  fact  that, 


besides  its  less  direct  influence, 
in  substituting  the  pale  ensign  of 
disease  for  u  the  crimson  of  their 
lips  and  of  their  cheeks,"  it  often 
spoils  the  symmetry  of  the  form. 
It  is  a  capricious  fashion  which 
admires  a  preternaturally  small 
waist  in  the  female  figure  ;  the 
proportion  that  nature  has  assign- 
ed it  is  that  which  alone  pleases 
the  taste  capable  of  appreciating 
the  truly  beautiful.  But  the  con- 
finement of  the  chest  also  pro- 
duces a  remarkable  protuberance 
of  the  abdomen,  which  certainly 
none  can  admire,  except  in  those 
ladies  who  give  evidence  that 
they  "  love  their  lords."  We 
have  already  observed  that  when 
the  respiratory  motions  of  the 
chest  are  restrained,  they  are 
communicated  to  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen.  This  is  especially 
obvious  when  breathing  is  hurried 
by  exercise  or  animated  speaking. 
I  have  seen  a  fair  actress  on  the 
stage  so  begirt  with  whalebone 
and  steel,  that  in  impassioned  ut- 
terance, when  the  tide  of  the  bo- 
som should  speak  the  emotion  of 
the  heart,  there  was  substituted 
for  it  an  unseemly  anhelitus  of 
the  abdomen,  the  chest  being  fix- 
ed like  a  bust  of  marble.  Surely 
females  would  not  willingly,  for 
that  which  is  so  graceless,  sacri- 
fice a  charm  which  has  set  so 
many  poets  raving.  'Tis  plain 
that  Haidee  could  never  have 
worn  a  corset,  or  the  poet  could 
not  with  truth  have  thus  sung  her 
graces  : 

"  She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale 

yellow  ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise, 
'Neath   which  her  breast  heaved  like  a 

little  billow." 

I  could  adduce  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, illustrative  of  the  evils  of 
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this  too  frequent  cause  of  disease 
and  deformity,  but  perhaps  we 
have  said  enough  to  convince  our 
professional  brethren  of  the  im- 
portance of  overlooking  nothing 
in  which  may  lurk  the  embryon 
cause  of  disease  and  death,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  tight  neckcloth,  a 
laced  corset,  a  dish  of  ill  pre- 
pared food,  the  subtle  principle 
of  contagion,  or  the  desolating 
breath  of  the  simoom.  Let  no- 
thing which  is  hostile  to  health 
and  life  be  deemed  unworthy  the 
attention  of  their  protectors.  In 
conclusion,  however,  I  would 
state,  that  my  friend  Dr.  Eberle 
has  recently  mentioned  to  me  a 
case  in  which  the  breasts  of  a  fe- 
male were  ruined  for  the  nursing 
of  the  infant,  from  the  nipple  hav- 
ing been  so  buried  in  the  gland, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  corset,  as 
that  it  could  not  be  drawn  by  the 
child.  Another  case  he  has  also 
related,  in  which  the  use  of  this 
article  of  dress,  during  the  latter 
months  of  gestation,  proved  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  child.  The 
latter,  when  born,  manifested,  in 
the  very  form  of  its  body,  that  it 
had  been  forcibly  compressed. 


From  the  London  Gazette  of  Health. 
THERAPEUTICS. 

Chloruets  of  the  Oxides  of  Sodium 
and  Calcium. 
Dr.  Hassell,  a  scientific  and 
experienced  physician,  of  Bou- 
lognesurmer,  has  just  published 
an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  chloruets 
of  sodium  and  calcium.  The  ac- 
tive chemical  remedies  were  first 
brought  into  practice  by  M.  Labar- 
raque,  a  philosophical  chemist  of 
Paris,  as  powerful  antiseptic  re- 
medies, particularly  as  topical  ap- 
plications to  sloughing  and  foul  ul- 
cers, mortifications, &c.  Dr.  Has- 


sell merely  relates  the  results  of 
the  trials  he  has  given  these  arti- 
cles in  his  own  practice  and  wit- 
nessed in  that  of  others,  which  con- 
firm the  very  favorable  reports  of 
M.  Labarraque,  and  some  eminent 
surgeons  on  the  Continent.  The 
first  case  is  that  of  a  formidable 
carbuncle,  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1824,  in  Boulognesurmer. 
The  patient,  Robert  Burdett, 
Esq.,  was  about  60  years  of  age. 
After  scarifying  the  skin,  the 
Doctor  applied  the  solution  of  the 
chloruet  of  the  oxide  of  sodium, 
which  soon  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease and  of  hastening  the  slough- 
ing progress;  he  also  administered 
it  internally.  The  author  has 
given  particular  direction  for  the 
use  of  the  chloruets  in  a  variety 
of  diseases  in  which  it  has  bee» 
found  beneficisl  ;  and  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  directions  for  making 
them,  which  appear  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  "  Parisian  Pharma- 
copoeia." The  pamphlet,  con- 
taining many  valuable  practical 
remarks  related  in  the  simple 
language  of  science,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  perusal  of  oUr  medi° 
cal  readers. 


Croton  Oil. 

Dr.  Basset  informs  us,  that  he 
has  prescribed  the  croton  oil  in 
several  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  extremities,  as 
directed  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  of  Led- 
bury  with  the  most  decided  ad- 
vantage. He  states,  that  he  has 
uniformly  found  the  oil  to  produce 
very  watery  fecal  evacuations, 
to  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,, 
and  to  invigorate  not  only  the  sto- 
mach but  apparently  all  the  vital 
organs.  In  a  case  of  hydrocele 
of  long  standing,  exhibited  twice 
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a  week,  it  succeeded  in  curing  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  a  month. 


Bicarbonate  of  Magnesia. 
An  eminent  general  practition- 
er informs   us,  that   he  has  given 
the  preparation  of  magnesia,  late- 
ly introduced  by  Mr.  Howard,  an 
extensive  trial,  particularly  in  the 
bowel  complaints  of  children,  at- 
tended  with  excess  of  acidity  in 
the  stomach,  in  heartburn  and  red 
gravel.     Instead  of  being  a  car- 
bonate, he  has  found  it  to  be  a  bi- 
carbonate, and   on   this  account  it 
is  more  certain  in  its  operation  as 
an   aperient.     The    calcined   or 
pure  magnesia,  as  that  of  Henry's, 
he   says,  frequently   fails  to  pro- 
duce  an    aperient   effect    when 
acidity   does   not   prevail   in  the 
stomach  ;   and   in   some  cases  he 
found   it  to  constipate.     The  ac- 
cumulation of  magnesia  in  the  in- 
testines, which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  different  parts  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  on  dissections  which 
in  some  instances  occasioned  very 
serious  effects,  if  not  death  itself, 
he  says,  the  patients  took  calcin- 
ed, or   pure   magnesia,  which,  in 
his    opinion,   should    be    termed 
magnesia  lime,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  burnt   and  of  being  a 
caustic.      The      bicarbonate    of 
magnesia   he  has  always  found  to 
operate    mildly    as    an   aperient 
when  there  is  little  or  apparently 
no  acid  in  the   stomach.     He  ad- 
vises ruptured   subjects  never  to 
take  any  preparation  of  magnesia, 
nor  the   common  neutral  salt,  as 
Glauber's,  Epsom,  Seidlitz,  Chel- 
tenham, &c,    on  account  of  their 
distending  the  intestines  with  gas, 
and  disposing  the  whole  alimenta- 
ry canal   to  flatulence.     He  has 
observed  strangulation  frequently 
to   follow  the   saline  purgatives, 
particularly  the  carbonates  and 


bicarbonates.  He  also  cautions 
plethoric  ruptured  subjects,  or 
those  ruptured  invalids,  who  oc- 
casionally suffer  from  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  head,  not  to 
use  trusses  with  strong  springs  ; 
and  he  advises  the  surface  of  the 
pad  to  be  made  concave  instead 
of  convex,  in  order  to  avoid  a  de- 
gree of  pressure,  which  by  dimi- 
nishing the  circulation  in  the  bow- 
els, he  has  known  to  produce  fa- 
tal apoplexy.  The  same  fatal 
effects  he  has  frequently  observed 
to  be  produced  in  such  subjects, 
by  compressing  the  bowels  by 
bandages,  or  by  the  waistband  of 
the  small  clothes.  We  hope  the 
above  concentration  of  our  cor- 
respondent's long  communication 
will  meet  with  his  approbation. 


The  Hibiscus  Jlbelmoschus. 
Dr.  Hassel,  who  has  given  the 
tincture  of  the  musk  seeds,  Hi- 
biscus abelmoschus,  noticed  in 
some  of  our  late  numbers,  an  ex- 
tensive trial  in  a  great  variety  of 
nervous  affections,  assures  us, 
that  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  nervous  tonic.  He  ob- 
serves, that  so  long  as  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  in  a  debilitated 
state,  the  tonic  astringent  and  bit- 
ter remedies,  which  act  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  the  muscular 
fibres,  will  produce  little  effect, 
and  that  only  for  a  short  time. 
The  tincture  of  the  musk  seed 
evidently  invigorates  the  nervous 
system,  whilst  the  bitter  and  as- 
tringent principles,  as  those  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  Cascarilla,, 
Gentian,  &c.  act  only  on  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  on  membranes  ; 
and  as  all  the  secretions  greatly 
depend  on  the  vigor  of  the  nerves, 
the  first  object  in  the  treatment 
of  debility  is  to  restore  them  to  a 
healthy  condition  ;  after  which  a 
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-muscular  tonic  will  have  good  ef- 
fect.    The    Doctor    has    lately 
adopted   the  directions  for  admi- 
nistering the  tincture,  which   we 
have  given  in  a  late  number.     He 
states,  that   he  intends  shortly  to 
publish  a   small  treatise  on  nerv- 
ous diseases, with  numerous  cases; 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  nervous 
tonic    powers    of    the    Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus.     The    results     of 
our   experience,  and  the   nume- 
rous reports   of  the   very  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  tincture  of  the 
musk   seeds,  in   cases  of  nervous 
debility  and  excitability,  have  sa- 
tisfied us,  that  it  is  the   most  val- 
uable  nervous   remedy  that  has 
been  discovered.  The  musk  seeds 
are  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  ar- 
ticle sold  under  the  name  of  grain 
musk,  but   the   seeds   of  a  plant 
named  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus.* 


Russian  Smelling  Salt. 
We  have  received  several  let- 
ters requesting  us  to  give  a  rea- 
son, why  the  Russian  Smelling 
Salt  is  so  very  superior  as  a  ce- 
phalic to  those  made  in  England. 
The  answer  is,  because  the  Rus- 
sian chemists  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  intense  cold,  without 
which  a  powerful  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia  cannot  be  made.  All 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  vo- 
latile powers,  and  pleasant  odor 
of  the  Russian  Smelling  Salt,  ac- 
knowledge its  superiority  over  all 
others.  It  has  also  the  great  re- 
commendation of  being  cheaper 
than  the  smelling  salt  of  some 
druggists  of  this  metropolis. 


ORTHOPEDIA. 

A  female   had  her  leg  fractur- 
ed, and  being   badly   attended,  in 

*  Whatever  further  information  we 
may  obtain  respecting  this  article,  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.— Ed.  Med.  let. 


a  chirurgical  point  of  view,  the 
limb,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
was  so  crooked  that  she  was 
obliged  to  walk  on  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  foot.  M.  Desgran- 
ges,  of  Lyons,  undertook  to  reme- 
dy this  defect,  and  by  means  of 
mechanical  extension  of  the  mem- 
ber, and  well  applied  pressure  on 
the  protuberant  angle  of  the  frac- 
ture, the  most  perfect  rectitude 
of  the  leg  was  obtained. —  Trans- 
actions of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  Lyons. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR  USING    THE    LU- 
NAR   CAUSTIC. 
By  John  Higginbottom,  Esq.     « 

I  am  desirous  of  giving  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  plan  which  I 
have  learnt  from  experience  to 
be  the  best,  in  applying  the  lunar 
caustic  in  those  diseases  in  which 
I  have  hitherto  applied  it ;  for  the 
proper  mode  of  application  of  the 
caustic  is  quite  essential  to  se- 
cure its  good  effects,  and  to  avoid 
some  rather  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  a  careless  mode  of 
using  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  always  pre- 
fer to  use  the  lunar  caustic  in  its 
solid  form  ;  for  it  is  in  this  state 
much  more  manageable  than  in 
any  other.  It  is  necessary  to 
moisten  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied  slightly  with  pure  water, 
except  in  the  case  of  ulcers  from 
which  lymph  or  pus  exudes,  and 
then  this  is  only  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  surrounding  skin. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  know  the  precise  effects 
of  the  lunar  caustic,  in  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  its  application.  If 
the  caustic  be  passed  once  slight- 
ly over  the  moistened  skin  of  any 
part,  except  the  hand,  on  which 
the  cuticle  is  thicker  than  else- 
where, it  induces  an  eschar  sim- 
ply ;  if  it  be  passed  over  the  sur~ 
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face  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  es- 
char will  be  added  some  vesica- 
tion; if  more  frequently  still,  there 
will  be  vesication  only.  In  the 
first  case,  there  will  be  no  pain  ; 
in  the  second  and  last,  there  will 
be  soreness  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  vesication. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  plan  of  treatment  by  the  lu- 
nar caustic,  that  these  observa- 
tions be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

I  shall  now  first  describe  the 
mode  of  application  of  the  caustic 
in  the  treatment — 

1.  Of  Recent  Bruised  Wounds 
of  the  Shin,fyc. — In  recent  bruised 
wounds  of  the  shin,  the  caustic 
should  be  applied  on  the  wound, 
taking  care  to  leave  no  spot  un- 
touched, and  on  the  surrounding 
skin,  to  the  breadth  of  one  third 
of  an  inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
induce  an  eschar  without  vesica- 
tions. Any  moisture  which  may 
remain  on  the  wound  is  then  to 
be  removed,  by  gently  applying  a 
little  linen  or  lint,  and  the  skin 
surrounding  that  to  which  the 
caustic  was  applied  is  to  be  moist- 
ened, and  covered  with  goldbeat- 
er's skin,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  protected  from  accident  ;  the 
parts  are  then  to  be  kept  cool, 
free  from  covering,  and  exposed 
to  the  air. 

This  is  usually  all  the  treat- 
ment which  is  required  in  this 
kind  of  injury.  I  have  generally 
found  that  an  adherent  eschar  is 
formed,  and  that  no  further  ap- 
plication or  attention  is  required, 
except  in  old  people,  in  whom 
the  skin  is  sometimes  irritable 
from  various  causes  ;  in  this  case 
a  little  fluid  will  form  on  the 
edges  of  the  eschar,  and  will  re- 
quire to  be  evacuated  by  a  small 
puncture,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  about  to  be  described;  the 


goldbeater's  skin  being  removed 
for  this  purpose,  and  then  reap- 
plied. 

If  the  eschar  be  removed  by 
accident,  at  any  time,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  caustic  must  be  re- 
peated as  before.  If  due  care 
be  taken  to  avoid  this  kind  of  ac- 
cident, I  have  not,  in  general, 
found  it  necessary  to  enjoin  rest. 

2.  Of  Small  Ulcers,* — I  have 
stated,  in  my  Essay  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Lunar  Caustic,  what 
were  the  cases  in  which  I  sup-* 
posed  it  was  proper  to  use  this 
remedy.  I  have,  since  the  date 
of  this  publication,  improved 
much  on  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  discovered  many  new 
instances  of  its  utility. 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  by  the 
caustic  certainly  requires  more 
care  and  attention  than  some  oth- 
er cases;  yet  I  have  seldom  found 
it  necessary  to  attend  daily  to 
them  for  more  than  nine  or  ten 
days.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  application  of 
the  caustic  should  be  made  with 
the  utmost  care  ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, be  very  explicit  in  giving 
my  directions  for  this  purpose. 

The  surrounding  skin  is  first  to 
be  moistened,  and  the  caustic  ap- 
plied lightly,  so  as  not  to  induce 
vesication,  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch  round  the  ulcer.  It  is 
then  to  be  applied  over  the  ulcer- 
ated surface  ;  and  it  may  be  ap- 
plied more  freely  on  this  surface 
than  in  the  case  of  a  recent 
wound.  The  whole  is  then  to 
be  protected  by  goldbeater's  skin, 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  application  of  the  caustic 
round  the  ulcer  subdues  the  in- 
flammation of  this  part,  and  in- 
duces a  firmer,  and  more  continu- 
ous, and  adherent  eschar.  If  any 
detached  vesication  be  induced. 
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it  is  to  be   simply  exposed  to  the  goldbeater's  skin,  and  from  being 

air  ;    but  if  it  communicates  with  detached  by  accident, 

the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  the  fluid  3.      Of  Punctured  Wounds  and 

is  to  be  carefully   evacuated.     A  Bites.-ln  recent  punctured  wounds, 

light   dress,  as  wide  trowsers,  if  the  orifice  of  the  wound  must  be 

the   seat   of  the  ulcer  be  on  the  first  examined :    if  there   be  any 

leg,  is  to  be  worn.  loose   portion   of  skin  closing  the 

On   the   succeeding    day,    the  orifice   of  the  wound,  it   is  to  be 

goldbeater's  skin  is  to  be  remov-  removed  by  a  pair  of  sharppointed 

ed,  by  being  moistened  writh  a  lit-  scissors,  or  by  a  lancet;  the  punc- 

tle  water:  a  small  smooth  incision  ture  and  the  surrounding  skin  are 

is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  pen-  theu  to  be  moistened  with  a  little 

knife,  through  the    eschar   in  its  water  ;   the    caustic   is  to  be  ap- 

central    part,   and    then   a   little  plied  to  the  former  till  some  pain 

pressure  is  to  be  made,  so   as  to  be  experienced,  and  over  the  lat- 

evacuate   any   fluid   which    may  ter  lightly,  so  as  not  to  induce  ve- 

have  been  effused  ;  this  fluid  is  to  sication.     The  caustic   is  then  to 

be  carefully    removed  by  a  little  be  applied  to  the  skin,  for  an  inch 

soft  linen  ;   the  breach  in  the  es-  round   the    puncture,    and    to    a 

char  is  to  be  repaired  by  reapply-  greater  extent  if  the  swelling  ex- 

ing  the  caustic  ;  and  the  whole  is  ceeds   this  space.     The   part  is 

to  be  protected,  as  before,  by  the  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

goldbeater's  skin.  These  cases  are    generally  ad- 

On   the    first  and  second  days,  herent  from    the  first  application 

there  is  usually  little  fluid  secret-  of  the   caustic,  but   I  have  some- 

ed  ;    for  five   or  six   succeeding  times   found   the  eschar  to  sepa- 

days,  rather  more  is  formed.   The  rate  from  the  wound  before  it  has 

same    means    must   be  employed  healed,  owing  to  its  conical  form; 

for   evacuating    the    fluid    every  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  repeat 

day,  till   the   eschar   finally   be-  the     application   of  the    caustic 

comes  completely  adherent.  This  slightly,  to  complete  the  cure, 

will   be   ascertained   by  the  ap-  At  a  later  period  of  punctured 

pearance   of  indentations   in  the  wounds,    inflammation  is    usually 

surface  of  the  eschar,  and  usually  present,  the   punctured  orifice  is 

occurs   about  the  tenth  day.     It  nearly  closed  by  the  swelling,  and 

is   remarkable   that   in   cases   in  a  little  pus  has  generally   formed 

which  an  eschar  has  been  formed  within.     A   slight   pressure  is  to 

over   a   slough,   it  has   required  be  applied  to  evacuate  this  fluid; 

double  the  number  of  days  to  be-  the  caustic   is  then  to  be  applied 

come  adherent.  within  the  puncture,  and  on  a  lit- 

During  the  unadherent  state  of  tie   beyond   the    surrounding   in- 

the  eschar,  it   is  proper  to  admi-  flamed  skin,  and   the  parts  are  to 

nister  an   efficient  purgative  me-  be  exposed  to  dry.     In  this  man- 

dicine  every  second  or  third  day,  ner  an  adherent  eschar  is  formed, 

and  to  enjoin   rest.     Afterwards,  and  the  inflammation  subsides.    If 

it   is  necessary   carefully   to  re-  there   be   any  vesication,  it   may 

move  the   portions   of  the  eschar  be  simply  left  to  nature;  the  fluid 

as  they  separate  at  the  edges,  by  soon  absorbs,  or  evaporates, 

means  of  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  If  there    be  reason   to  suppose 

and   to  take   great   care  to  pre-  that  an  abscess  has  formed  deeo- 

serve   it  in   its   situation  by  the  ly,  it   must   be  opened  freely  by 
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the  lancet,  and  the  caustic  is  then  In  twentyfour  hours,  if  the 
to  be  applied  within  the  cavity  ;  caustic  has  been  properly  ap» 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  water,  plied,  it  will  be  observed  that 
and  cold  water  as  a  lotion,  are  the  inflammation  has  greatly  sub- 
then  to  be  applied  over  the  whole,  sided,  and  its  progress  been 
The  application  of  the  caustic  checked;  but  if  there  be  one  spot 
may  be  repeated  every  second  or  left  untouched,  the  patient  corn- 
third  day,  if  the  swelling  or  in-  plains  of  it.  Every  such  spot 
flammation  requires  it  ;  and  the  must  be  touched  with  the  caustic, 
cold  poultice  may  be  renewed  At  this  period  there  is  usually  a 
every  eight  hours.  little  vesication,  which,  however, 

I  have   several  times   applied  only   does   good,   and    never    in- 

the  caustic  over  an  inflamed  sur-  creases   the   inflammation,  or  in- 

face  in  cases   in   which  I  was  not  duces  irritation, 

aware  that  suppuration  had  taken  On  the  third  day,  there  is  usu- 

place.     Even  in  these  instances,  ally   more    vesication,    and    less 

an   immediate   check   was  given  swelling,   and   the   patient   com- 

to  the    surrounding  inflammation,  plains  of  a  little  pain,  as  that  of  a 

and  relief  to  the  pain  ;  but  two  or  blister;  but,  on  pressure,  the  part 

three  days  afterwards,  there  was  has  a  puffy   feeling,  and   is   quite 

an  increase  of  swelling,  attended  free  from  inflammation, 

by  some  pain,  which  is  not  usual,  On  the  fourth  day,  the  vesica- 

except  when  there   is  matter  or  tions  are  disappearing.     It  is  best 

some  extraneous  body  underneath,  to   leave   them   undisturbed,  for 

In  these   cases  I  made    a  free  in-  the   dried  exudation  defends  the 

cision  with  the  lancet,  and  applied  subjacent  cutis, 

the  caustic  and  cold  poultice.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  vesicated 

4.    Of  External  Inflammation. —  crusts  separate,  leaving   the  sub- 

I  have  had  many   opportunities  of  jacent   parts   free   from  soreness 

trying   the   efficacy    of  the  lunar  or  inflammation.     It  is  sometimes 

caustic  in  the  treatment  of  exter-  several  days  before  the  whole  of 

nal   inflammation,  and   have  pub-  these  crusts  peel   off;   but  I   be- 

lishedsome  examples  of  this  mode  lieve  it  is  best  so  leave  them  un- 

of  cure  in   this  Journal  for  May  disturbed, 

and  June,  1826.  In  erysipelas  from  wounds  or  ul- 

In  this  case  it  is  best  first  to  cm,  the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  the 
wash  the  part  with  soap  and  wa-  inflamed  surface,  are  to  be  treat- 
ter,  to  remove  any  oily  substance  ed  by  combining  these  modes  of 
from  the  skin,  and  to  wipe  it  dry;  using  the  caustic, 
then  to  moisten  the  inflamed  and  In  inflammation  of  the  absorbents, 
surrounding  skin,  and  to  apply  a  the  caustic  is  to  be  applied  as  in 
long  stick  of  caustic  flat  on  the  external  inflammation,  passing  it 
moistened  surfaces,  taking  care  along  the  course  of  the  inflamed 
that  not  only  every  part  of  the  absorbents,  and  beyond  the  in- 
inflamed  skin  be  touched,  but  the  flamed  surface  in  every  direction. 
surrounding  healthy  skin,  to  the  5.  Of  Constitutional  Erysipelas. 
extent  of  an  inch,  or  more.  The  — In  this  affection,  bleeding,  eme- 
caustic  must  be  passed  over  the  tics,  and  purgative  medicines,  are 
surface  twice  or  thrice  only.  The  to  be  premised,  and  then  the  lu- 
part  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  nar  caustic  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
air  to  dry,  and  to  be  kept  cool.  following  manner  :-<- The  caustic 
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is  to  be   applied  over  the  whole  not  immediate  relief ;   and   pe^ 

inflamed  surface,  and   beyond  it,  haps  sleeps  for  the  first  time,  af- 

on  the  surrounding  skin,  to   a  far  ter  many  restless  nights, 

greater  extent  than  in   phlegmon,  I  have  never  observed  the  least 

— perhaps   to   the    extent  of  two  bad  consequences  from  the  proper 

inches  or  more  round  the  inflamed  use   of  the  caustic,  though  this, 

border  of    the   erysipelas.     Any  like  all    other   remedies  of  great 

fresh  accession  of  erysipelas  must  efficacy,  requires  to  be  employed 

be   treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  due  attention  to  such  rules 

By  means  of  the  caustic,  I  believe  as   experience   teaches   us  to  be 

it  will    often  be  found   that  we  best   adapted   to   secure  the  ob- 

have  a  complete  control  over  this  jects  we  have   in  view. — London 

disease.     If  the  erysipelas  be  at-  Med.  fy  Phys.  Jour.,  April,  1827, 

tended  with  vesication,  the   vesi-  

cles  should  be  broken,  and  the  on  scurfiness  of  the  head. 
part  touched  with  the  caustic ;  Children  within  the  month, 
but  if  vesications  arise  from  the  contract  a  dark  colored  scurf ; 
use  of  the  caustic,  they  may  be  especially,  from  the  top  of  the 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  forehead  to  the  back  part  of  the 
When  the  erysipelas  has  affected  head.  It  usually  commences 
the  head,  the  scalp  should  be  near  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or 
shaved,  that  there  may  be  no  im-  opening  of  the  head,  and  gradual- 
pediment  to  the  due  application  ly  spreads  itself,  till  it  covers 
of  the  remedy.  the  whole  crown.     It  acquires  a 

6.  Of  Phagedenic  Ulcers. — In  considerable  thickness,  and  will 
phagedenic  ulcers,  the  caustic  is  sometimes  be  thrown  off  in  large 
to  be  lightly  applied  to  the  whole  flakes,  or  be  frequently  removed 
ulcer,  but  particularly  to  its  by  rubbing,  in  consequence  of  its 
edges   and   the   surrounding  skin,  itching. 

If  the   ulcer   be  situated  on  the        At  times,  this  itching  is  so  se- 

glans   penis,  a   little  lint  is  to  be  vere,  as   very    much  to  interrupt 

left  on  it  ;   if  on   any  other  part,  the   comfort  of  the  child.     This 

the  cold  poultice  and  lotion  are  to  scurf  is   occasionally  very  offen- 

be  applied.  sive  ;  its  smell  resembling  that  of 

7.  Of  the  Pain  from  applying  a  sour  curd.  If  the  part  be 
the  Lunar  Caustic. — I  have  never  closely  viewed,  it  will  frequently 
found  the  pain  induced  by  the  ap-  be  found  covered  with  a  vast 
plication  of  the  caustic  any  bar-  number  of  small  pustules,  which 
rier  to  its  use.  Patients  gene-  after  a  while,  pour  out  a  thin  ac- 
rally  suffer  infinitely  more  from  rid  lymph;  and  this  becoming  dry, 
the  inflammation,  wound,  or  ulcer,  forms  a  crust.  On  the  removal 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  of  this  crust  by  any  kind  of  vio- 
caustic  gives  a  little  pain  at  the  lence,  the  skin  underneath  is  of- 
time,  but  this  is  soon  over.  The  ten  found  inflamed.  The  remov- 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment  is  ed  crust,  however,  will  quickly 
both  more  troublesome  and  pain-  be  replaced,  by  the  exposed  sur- 
ful,  and  for  a  much  longer  period,  face  pouring  out  a  quantity  of 
From  the  application  of  the  caus-  fresh  lymph,  which  quickly  hard- 
tic,  in  some  painful  circumstances,  ens  into  a  new  one. 

the  patient  experiences  early,  if       The  formation  of  this  crust,  is 
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for  the  most  part  owing  to  neg- 
lect; and  this  neglect  arises  from 
prejudice  ;  it  being  supposed  by 
many,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
remove  it  ;  and  thus  it  is  permit- 
ted to  accumulate,  in  unsightly 
and  injurious  quantities. 

As  this  complaint,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed  in  its  commencement, 
originates  from  a  neglect  of  clean- 
liness, it  should  be  removed,  af- 
ter it  has  occurred,  by  suitable 
means  ;  or  be  prevented,  by  pro- 
per precautions.  If  it  be  neg- 
lected, this  now  inoffensive  scurf 
may  degenerate  into  a  real  dis- 
ease, and  require  time  for  its  re- 
moval. The  proper  plan  of  man- 
agement, will  consist,  1st,  in  its 
prevention  ;  and  2d,  in  its  cure 
after  it  has  taken  place. 

1st.  To  prevent  this,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  have  the  head 
of  the  child  regularly  washed  ev- 
ery morning  with  water,  or  with 
a  little  fine  soap  and  water  ;  to 
have  it  well  wiped  and  dried  with 
a  fine  cloth  ;  and  then  brushed 
with  a  brush,  of  sufficient  stiffness 
to  penetrate  to  the  skin  ;  and  not 
to  have  the  caps  of  the  child  of  a 
too  thick  material. 

2d.  After  the  incrustation  is 
formed,  it  should  be  rubbed  with 
sweet  oil,  or  fine  lard,  at  night, 
and  washed  off  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  borax  and  water — that 
is,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
of  the  borax  to  three  half  pints  of 
boiling  water. 

The  borax  water  should  be  a 
little  warmed,  before  the  head  is 
washed  with  it;  and  this  repeated 
daily,  till  the  scurf  is  removed. 
After  the  scurf  is  removed,  the 
part  should  be  washed  daily  for 
a  few  days  with  the  solution  of 
borax,  which  will  effectually  pre- 
vent its  reformation. 

Should,  however,  the  skin  be- 


neath the  scurf  be  inflamed,  or 
yield  a  purulent  discharge,  the 
parts  should  be  rubbed  once  a  day 
with  the  tar  ointment,  having  first 
prepared  the  parts  by  washing, 
&c.  as  just  directed. 

We  have  seen  this  scurf  at- 
tempted to  be  removed,  by  sim- 
ply washing  and  combing  the 
head.  We  do  not  approve  of  this 
plan  ;  as  the  fine  comb,  which  is 
always  employed,  frequently  pro- 
duces so  much  irritation,  as  to  in- 
crease the  disease.  A  brush  is 
the  most  proper  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  as  just  suggested. 

w.  p.  dewehs. 


SKETCHES   OF  PARIS, 
FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S    NOTES. 

The  u  Hotel  Royal  des  Inva- 
lides"  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  benevolent  institutions  in 
France  ;  it  was  founded  by  Louis 
14th,  and  is  devoted  to  invalid  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  who  are  cloth- 
ed, lodged  and  boarded  in  a  style 
of  much  elegance  and  even  splen- 
dor. The  officers  dine  on  plate. 
All  who  have  grown  old  in  milita- 
ry service,  or  who  have  been  dis- 
abled by  wounds,  can  here  retire 
on  a  small  pension,  and  be  sup- 
ported at  the  charge  of  the  state. 
It  contains  a  library  of  twenty 
thousand  volumes  :  the  chapel  is 
very  beautiful,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  Turenne  and  Vauban. 
From  the  dome  of  this  chapel  the 
flags  taken  in  battle,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand,  were  for- 
merly suspended,  but  were  burnt 
by  the  invalids  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  in 
1813.  It  must  have  been  a  fine 
sight  to  see  these  two  thousand 
flags  waving  over  the  heads  of  the 
wounded  veterans,  when  assem- 
bled for  mass,  more  especially  as 
the   chapel   itself  is  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  in  France.  The 
Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides  can 
contain  about  seven  thousand  in- 
mates ;  it  is  divided  into  twenty- 
three  squares,  or  open  courts, 
around  which  the  building  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  facade  or  gallery, 
which  gives  a  fine  promenade  in 
wet  weather.  The  portraits  of 
all  the  deceased  Marshals  of 
France  are  placed  in  the  "  Ho- 
tel des  Invalides."  The  effect 
of  this  splendid  institution,  doubt- 
less is,  to  increase  that  military 
courage  for  which  the  French  are 
so  celebrated. 

"  Royal  Veterinary  School." — 
About  two  leagues  from  Paris,  in 
the  village  of  Alford,  is  the  Royal 
Veterinary  School,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  horse 
and  other  animals.  It  contains  a 
library,  a  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations  in  which  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  the  horse  are 
represented  ;  also  some  surgical 
instruments.  Courses  of  lectures 
are  given  by  regular  Professors 
at  certain  seasons,  and,  as  in  the 
Hospital,  a  visit  is  made  every 
morning  to  the  different  wards. 
The  expense  of  keeping  a  horse 
in  this  establishment  is  about  50 
sous  a  day.  It  usually  contains 
sixty  or  seventy.  A  great  num- 
ber of  pupils  are  here  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  animal  medi- 
cine, and  practitioners  occasion- 
ally sent  out  from  it  to  treat  the 
epidemic  maladies  of  the  neigh- 
boring country.  The  establish- 
ment is  not  confined  to  the  treat- 
ment of  horses  ;  oxen,  sheep,  and 
other  animals  are  also  admitted. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  our 
medical  schools,  and  lectures  are 
given  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  ■ 
surgery,  &c.  of  the  races  above 
named . — 'Microcosm, 


EPILEPSY    CURED    BY  NITRATE  OF 
SILVER. 

Dr.  Balardini  has  added  one  to 
the  many  instances  on  record  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  epileptic 
fits.  The  patient  was  a  young  wo- 
man, aged  21  years,  who,  from  her 
infancy,  was  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint. It  had  now  become  very 
severe,  very  frequent,  and  the  pa- 
roxysms often  followed  by  tempo- 
rary alienation  of  mind.  Various 
remedies  had  been  used  in  vain, 
when  Dr.  B.  gave  the  argentum 
nitratum  a  fair  trial.  He  com- 
menced with  two  grains  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  the  dose.  The 
medicine  was  continued  three 
months,  and  never  produced  any 
bad  effects.  Occasionally  it  acted 
slightly  on  the  bowels.  The  pa- 
tient was  cured. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  medicine  will  be  more  used 
than  heretofore.  If  epilepsy  be 
dependent  on  organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  we  do  not  see  that  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  can  do  any  harm, 
but  probably  good,  if  due  attention 
be  paid  to  local  evacuations  from 
the  head,  and  counterirritation.  If, 
as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  dis- 
ease be  connected  with  irritation 
in  the  primae  via?,  there  is  no  other 
medicine  more  likely  to  remove 
this  irritation,  or  at  least  to  remove 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  nerves,  than  the  ni- 
trate of  silver. — Medico  Chir.  Rev. 


VACCINATION. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Gregory  to  the 
Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal. 

Sir, — Your  last  Number  contains 
some  critical  observations,  by  Mr. 
North,  on  the  mode  of  vaccinating 
which  I  recommended  in  a  former 
Number  of  your  Journal.  Were 
I  to  allow  these  remarks  to  pas? 
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unnoticed,   I    might,   perhaps,   by  is  singular   in  this  opinion,  but  I 

some  of  your  readers,  be  consider-  know  that   most  practitioners  pre- 

ed   as  tacitly  assenting  to  the  cor-  fer  a  lancet  with  a  roundish  and  ra= 

rectness  of  his  criticisms.     As  this  ther    blunt     point."     Now,    Mr. 

is  by   no   means   the  case,  I  trust  North  has  either  had  experience  in 

you  will  favor  me  by  the  insertion  the  use  of  very  sharp  lancets,  or  he 

of  a  few  observations  in  reply.  has  not.     If  he  has  not,  how  is  he 

Mr.  North's  principal  objections  enabled  to  speak  so  confidently  of 

apply,  first,  to   my  statement  that  their  injurious  tendency  ;  and  if  he 

the  success  of  the  operation  is  not  has,  what  becomes  of  his  inuendo, 

influenced  by  the  quantity  of  blood  that   this  practice   is  peculiar  to 

that  flows  from  the  incisions  ;   se-  myself  ? 

condly,  to  my  recommendation  of  3.  My  "  opinion,"  that  "  vac- 
a  very  sharp  lancet;  thirdly,  to  my  cine  lymph  is  in  a  state  of  great 
dogma,  that  the  vaccine  lymph  is  perfection  and  high  intensity  when 
fully  elaborated  or  developed  by  first  formed,"  is  not,  according  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  is  even  Mr.  North,  "  in  accordance  whh 
then  more  intense  than  on  the  the  perfect  developement  and  form- 
eighth  day  ;  fourthly,  to  my  prac-  ation  of  other  morbid  poisons."  I 
tice  of  making  six  or  eight  punc-  should  be  much  gratified  by  learn- 
tures.  On  each  of  these  heads  I  ing  what  are  the  morbid  poisons 
have  a  few  remarks  to  offer.  here     specially     referred    to.      I 

1 .  The  question  whether  bleed-  have  always  been  led  to  believe 
ing  from  the  wounds  be  or  be  not  that  the  matter  of  chancre,  gonor- 
indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  op-  rhoea,  psora,  and  ophthalmia,  is  ca- 
eration,  may  easily  be  decided  by  pable  of  propagating  each  respec- 
a  few  comparative  trials  ;  but  Mr.  tive  disease  from  the  very  moment 
North  has  assumed  as  an  axiom,  of  its  formation.  If  this  opinion  is 
that  by  such  bleeding  the  lymph  is  erroneous,  I  should  wish  to  learn 
either  washed  away  altogether  or  how  long  after  the  first  appearance 
over  diluted.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  gonorrhoea!  running  a  patient 
how  these  positions  are  proved,  may  connect  himself  with  women, 
The  fact  that  a  pretty  free  flow  of  without  endangering  their  safety  ? 
blood  from  the  wounds  does  not  al-  4.  Mr.  North  objects  to  making 
ways,  or  necessarily,  prevent  a  six  or  eight  punctures,  having  some- 
successful  result,  is  undeniable.  I  times,  though  such  cases,  he  al- 
have  witnessed  it  many  times.  If  lows,  are  by  no  means  common, 
it  should  be  ascertained  that,  ccete-  seen  "  severe  and  unmanageable 
ris  paribus,  the  greater  the  bleed-  inflammation,  and  great  general 
ing  the  less  the  chance  of  success,  disturbance,"  arise  from  such  a 
still  Mr.  North's  theory  is  doubt-  cause  ;  whereas  "  troublesome 
ful;  for  hitherto  it  has  not  been  de-  symptoms  rarely,  if  ever,  occur 
cided  how  long  the  virus  must  re-  from  the  insertion  of  two  or  three 
main  in  contact  with  the  wounded  punctures."  In  reply  to  this  I  beg 
surface  to  produce  its  effect, —  to  observe,  that  local  and  constitu- 
whether  seconds,  minutes,  or  hours,  tional    disturbance    accompanying 

2.  Mr.  North  states  that  "  the  vaccination  appear  to  me  to  depend 
very  sharp  lancets  which  I  recom-  altogether  on  the  habit  of  the  child; 
mend  are  objectionable,"  and  adds,  and  if  its  system  be  heated,  or  pre- 
u  I  will  not  say  that  Dr.  Gregory  disposed  to  inflammation,  such  ef- 
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fects  will  follow,  whether  one,  two, 
six,  or  ten  punctures  are  made. 
The  fault  lies,  not  in  the  number  of 
punctures,  but  in  the  period  chosen 
for  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  same  child,  two  months 
before,  or  two  months  after,  might 
have  had  double  the  number  of  in- 
cisions made,  without  any  unplea- 
sant consequences,  local  or  gene- 
ral. Besides,  if,  with  Mr.  North, 
we  look  to  the  "  developement  of 
other  morbid  poisons,"  we  shall 
have  still  further  reason  to  question 
the  correctness  of  this  criticism. 
In  smallpox  the  practitioner  would 
find  but  very  little  disturbance,  ei- 
ther local  or  general,  though  the 
papula?  scattered  over  the  body,  or 
even  collected  on  the  face,  were 
twice  or  even  three  times  eight  in 
number. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that 
the  mode  of  vaccination  which  I 
recommend  is  the  result  of  consi- 
derable experience  at  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  where,  during  the 
year  1825,  4003,  and  in  the  year 
1826,  3006  persons  were  vaccinat- 
ed, making  a  total  of  7009  persons 
who  have  been  under  my  observa- 
tion during  the  short  period  of  two 
years. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
humble  servant, 

GEORGE  GREGORY. 

Jan.  6,  1827. 


for  the  alkaline  and  mercurial  pre- 
parations. In  cases  of  remittent 
bilious  fever  of  a  typhoid  tendency, 
combined  with  columbo  or  cincho- 
na in  equal  quantities,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  calomel,  camphor,  and 
opium  if  required,  he  has  found 
it  of  essential  benefit.  Qr.  which 
of  the  remedies  here  mentioned 
were  most  efficient  ? 

Two  cases  of  hepatitis,  combin- 
ed with  pulmonary  derangement  are 
given,  in  which  the  ordinary  reme- 
dies were  administered  without  ef- 
fect. Charcoal,  all  other  reme- 
dies being  laid  aside,  in  doses  of  a 
teaspoonful  morning  and  night,  in 
milk,  effected  speedy  relief. 

Med.  Recorder. 


A  letter  from  a  person  residing 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  says 
the  Indians  contemplate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  newspaper  for 
the  purpose  of  circulating  gene- 
ral intelligence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  nation. 

We  hope  the  Editor  will  do  us  the 
favor  of  an  exchange. 


CHARCOAL. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Sciences,  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  common 
charcoal,  carbo  ligni,  states  that 
he  has  found  it  particularly  useful 
in  chronic  cases  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever,  especially  in  cases 
complicated  with  dysentery  and  di- 
arrhoea ;  combined  with  bark,  he 
has  found  it  an  excellent  substitute 


CRITICISM. 

A  just  criticism  is  more  welcome 
to  a  true  philosopher,  than  the  high- 
est seasoned  praise ;  tht  former  pro* 
motes  truth,  the  latter  prejudices  it 

The  article  on  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  our  last  No. 
was  sent  fo  us  by  a  friend,  by  itself, 
and  we  had  put  it  in  t}7pe  before  we 
knew  it  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  NewEngland  Medical  Review 
and  Journal,  otherwise  due  credit 
would  have  been  given  to  the  source 
whence  it  originated. 

The  Western  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal. — We  have  just  received  the 
2d  number  of  this  journal,  which  is 
published  monthly  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St, 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principal^  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

NUMBER  39  of  the  Medical  Recorder 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st 
of  July.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  near- 
ly one  hundred  articles  connected  with 
the  science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Among  these,  two  Prize  Essays  ;  one  on 
Dropsy,  and  the  other  on  Gangrenous 
Erosion  of  the  Cheek  ;  Reviews  of  several 
interesting  new  works  ;  Analysis  of  the 
late  American  and  Foreign  Medical  Jour- 
nals, embracing  the  important  practical 
matter  they  contain. 

The  departments  of  Analecta,  Medical 
Intelligence,  and  extra  limits,  will  be 
found  to  include  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. Under  the  head  of  Medical  In- 
telligence it  will  be  seen  that  'premiums 
are  offered  for  "■  Hospital  Reports  -,11  and 
for  Essays  on  the  Indigenous  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of 
American  Medical  Journals  in  circulation, 
the  conducters  of  which  urge  their  res- 
pective claims  to  public  patronage,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  state  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  the  Medical  Recorder.  This 
Journal  has  received  within  the  present 
year,  more  than  two  hundred  additional 
subscribers,*  making  in  the  whole  per- 
haps more  than  all  the  other  American 
quarterly  and  monthly  Medical  Journals 
together.  The  Recorder  contains  at  least 
onefifth  more  matter  than  any  of  the  oth- 
er quarterly  Journals,  more  than  double 
of  those  published   at   a   less   price,   and 


1  *  Quere — Is  not  this  the  best  test  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted  is  ap- 
proved of  1 


considerably  more  than  twice  the  quanti- 
ty of  matter  contained  in  the  Monthly 
Medical  Journals. 

P.  S. — The  Medical  Recorder  is  an  in- 
dependent Journal.  Not  being  connect- 
ed with  any  Medical  Institution,  it  will 
freely  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole. 

0^7=  Subscriptions  for  this  work  are  re- 
ceived by  RICHARDSON  &  LORD, 
Agents,  Boston.  j  10 

SWIMMING  SCHOOL. 

DR.  LIEBER'S  Swimming  School,  sit- 
uate on  the  north  side  of  the  Mill 
Dam,  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  Wednesday  next,  18th  inst. 

Terms  of  admission,  ten  dollars  for  the 
season,  payable  in  advance. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Lieber 
at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  from  12 
to  2  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.  till  Wednesday  next,  and  afterwards, 
at  the  swimming  school  during  school 
hours. 

Dr.  L.  teaches  on  the  system  of  M. 
Pfuel,  General  in  the  Prussian  Army,  who 
introduced  it  in  the  regiments  of  Prussia 
and  in  many  of  the  first  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, namely,  Berlin,  Coblentz,  Breslau, 
Koningsberg*,  &c.  A  swimming  school 
on  the  same  system  is  now  established  in 
London,  under  the  direction  of  another 
Prussian  officer.  Experience  shows  that 
a  healthy  person  will  usually  acquire  the 
art  of  swimming  half  an  hour  uninterrupt- 
edly, in  about  three  weeks,  taking  a  les- 
son every  day. 

The  school  will  be  open  daily,  from 
half  past  Jive  o1 clock  in  the  morning  till 
one,  and  from  four  o"1 clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  eight. 

Dr.  L.  pledges  himself  that  the  strict- 
est decorum  shall  be  maintained  in  his 
school,  and  the  safety  of  his  pupils  en- 
sured, so  long  as  they  observe  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Institution,  which  will  be 
printed  on  the  cards  of  admission. 

July  14. 


EUROPEAN   LEECHES. 

UST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro- 
pean Leeches,  and  for  sale  by 
EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street 
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on  the  disinfecting  and  medi-  does   this    enable   anatomists   to 
cinal  chlorurets.  pursue  their    offensive  avocations 
Jin  Essay   on  the  Use  of  the  Chlo-  without  that  disgusting  odor  which 
rurets  of  Oxides  of  Sodium  and  so  frequently  prevents  these  pur- 
of  Lime,  as  powerful  Disinfect-  suits,  but   manufacturers   of  eat- 
ing Agents,  and  of  the  Chloruret  gut,    curriers,     tallowchandlers, 
of  Oxide   of  Sodium,  more  espe-  and    all    those     artizans    whose 
daily  as  a  Remedy  of  considera-  works  are  attended  by  the  evolu- 
hie  Efficacy  in  the  Treatment  of  tion  of  putrid  effluvia,  may  now, 
Hospital    Gangrene  ;   Phagede-  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  prose- 
nic,  Syphilitic,  and  Illcondition-  cute  their  operations  without  the 
ed    Ulcers ;  Mortification  ;  and  slightest   inconvenience.     In   the 
mrious     ether    Diseases.        By  most   crowded   city  no  evil  need 
Thomas   Alcock,  Member   of  result,  nor   even  need  the  exist- 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ence   of  such   manufactories   be 
in  London,  &c.     8vo.  pp.  152.  known.     They  who  are  acquaint- 
London   1827.  e&  with  the  numerous  contentions 
It  must,  we   think,  be  confessed  that  have  arisen  from  this  source, 
by   every   unprejudiced    person,  the  deterioration   of  property  by 
that   of  late   years  the  labors  of  the   erection   of  offensive  works, 
the  French   chemists   have  been  the  loss  and    inconveniences  aris- 
far   more   extensive,   and    more  in§   to   the   proprietors   of    such 
productive  of  results  in  the  high-  works,  if  compelled   to   remove 
est   degree   valuable  to  society,  them,  and  yet  the  absolute  neces- 
than   the   exertions   of  their  En-  sity   of  enforcing   their   removal 
glish  competitors.     Their  exami-  from   densely   populated    towns, 
nation   of  drugs,  and   the   ability  will   well   appreciate   the   great 
with    which    in   many    instances  advantages   that  may  be  derived 
they   have   extracted  the  active  from  M.  Labarraque's  labors, 
principle  from  the  bulky  mass  by        Mr.  Alcock,  in  the  compilation 
which  it  is  accompanied,  have  af-  now  before  us,  has  very  judicious- 
forded  much  greater  facility  than  ty   retained   the  French   terms  ; 
before   existed   in    administering  and   it   would   be  very  desirable 
the    most     powerful    remedies,  that  this  should   always   be  done. 
But   if  we  were   to  select  that  From  the  contrary  course  having 
discovery    which    promises    the  been   pursued,    it    is   often    ex- 
greatest  advantages  to  a  civilized  tremely   difficult   to   know  what 
people,  we  should  unquestionably  preparations  are  exactly  meant, 
fix   on  the  disinfecting  power  of       Tn©   preparations  which  have 
certain  chlorurets.     For  Hot  only  keen  employed  for  decomposing 
11 
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putrid  effluvia,  and  thus  destroy-  In   both   instances,  the  chlorti" 

ing  the   offensive   odor  by  which  rets  pass  into  the  state  of  hydro- 

putrefaction  is  always   accompa-  chlorates,  or,  in   the   old  nomen- 

nied,  are  the  chloruret  of  soda,  or  clature,  into  muriates.     Now  the 

oxide  of  sodium,  and  the  chloruret  hydrochlorate   of  lime   is  a  deli- 

of  lime.  quescent,  but   the  hydrochlorate 

The  former,  the  chloruret  of  of  soda  is  an  efflorescent,  salt, 
soda,  may  also  be  named  chloride  The  consequences  of  this  differ- 
of  soda,  which,  considering  the  ence  is,  that  the  former,  though 
soda  as  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  for  a  moment  it  destroys  the  of- 
sodium,  or  oxide  of  sodium,  are  fensive  odor,  affords,  by  attract- 
very  evidently  synonymous  terms,  ing  moisture,  one  of  the  conditions 
The  preparation  of  this  article  necessary  for  putrefaction  ;  and 
has  never  been  described,  so  far  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
as  we  know,  in  any  English  che-  the  smell  is  reproduced.  The 
mical  work.  Mr.  Brande,  who,  latter,  the  hydrochlorate  of  soda, 
we  believe,  is  the  latest  syste-  "  acts  as  a  preservative  by  coa- 
matic  writer  on  chemistry,  has  gulating  the  principle  which  corn- 
only  mentioned  the  chloride  of  so-  mences  putrefaction." 
dium,  or  common  salt.  The  The  following  are  M.  Labar- 
chloride,  or  chloruret  of  oxide  of  raque's  instructions  for  employing 
sodium,  he  seems  to  be  unac-  the  chloruret  of  lime,  in  order  to 
quainted  with.  destroy  the  effluvia  of  putrid  ani- 

The  chloruret  of  lime   is  the  mal  bodies  ;   and  from  these,  the 

preparation  formerly  called  oxy-  proper  method   of  applying  them 

muriate   of  lime,  and   since,    by  in  other  circumstances,  and  where 

Mr.  Brande,  designated   as  chlo-  the    putrifying   masses    are    far 

ride  of  calcium, or  chloride  of  lime,  more   abundant,  may   readily   be 

The  term  chloride  is  therefore  deduced, 

a  synonym  of  chloruret,  and   both  u  Before  approaching  a  corpse 

are  employed   to   point  out  those  in   putrefaction,  a  tub  should  be 

preparations  into  which  the  chlo-  procured  in  which   may  be  put  a 

rine  enters,  without  losing  its  own  load  of  water,  24  litres,  about  49 

peculiar   properties,  and  without  pints  ;  pour  into  this  a  flagon,  half 

the  formation  of  an  acid.  a  kilogramme  =  1  lb.   1  oz.   10| 

With  regard  to  the  respective  dr.    avoirdupois,  of  the  chloruret 

value    of  these   two    disinfecting  of  lime,  and  stir  the  mixture, 

agents,  it  appears  from  the  expe-  u  Dip   a   sheet    in  the   water 

riments   of   M.  Labarraque,  that  contained  in  the  tub,  and  unfold  it 

the  chloruret  of  lime,  and  chloru-  so   as   to  be   able  to  withdraw  it 

ret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  are   both  with   facility,  and  particularly  so 

equally   efficacious   in  destroying  as  to  be  enabled  to  extend  it  very 

putrid    effluvia   at   the  moment  ;  quickly  over  the  corpse, 

but   the   effects  of  the  chloruret  "  To  effect   this,  let  two  per- 

of  the  oxide   of  sodium  are  much  sons  open   the  sheet   and  place  it 

more  permanent  than  those  of  the  in  the  liquid,  holding   the  ends  on 

chloruret   of  lime.     The  reason  the  edges  of  the  tub  ;  let  this  be 

of  this   difference  is  easily  expli-  carried  to  the  side  of  the  body  in 

cable  by  the  difference  in  the  na-  putrefaction,  and   at  the  same  in- 

ture  of  the  resulting  salts.  stant  let  the  wet  sheet  be  drawn 
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ceive  any  part  of  the  country 
where  they  may  not  be  procured 
With  very  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

"  When  a  therapeutic    agent 
comes   into   general  use,  it  is  in- 


out  of  the   tub  and  laid  over  the 

body. 

u  Soon   afterwards   the  putrid 

odor  ceases. 

"  If  blood,  or  any   other  fluid 

proceeding  from   the  dead  body, 

has  flown  on  the  ground,  pour  on    dispensable  &1^M»"itorfod* 

this  liquid  one  or  two  glassiuls  of   0f  preparation,  that  the  substance 

the  chlorureted  water  ;  stir  with    may   be  identical  every  where. 

a  broom,  and  the  putrid  odor  will    He  desires  that  these  formula; 

*s*PPf?r-  L.  ,  may   produce   this   effect.     The 

"This     operation,     however     first,  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  so- 

ought  not  to  be  thus  performed  dium,— chlorure  d'oxide  de  sodium, 
whenever  the  iquids  spilled  on  ls  emp]oved  in  topicai  and  exter- 
the  ground  may  become  the  sub-  nal  application  to  wounds  and  ul- 
ject  of  a  chemical  analysis  :  in  cers  affected  with  hospital  ean- 
this   case    the   greatest  quantity  w  0f  which  the  character 

possible  should  be  carefully  col-  is  gangrenous .  the  oth  the 
lected;  and  it  is  when  tins  has  been  chloruret  of  oxide  0f  calcium,- 
effected,  that  the  disinfection  of  chhrure  rf  We  de  calci  or 
the  ground  should  be  performed  s;  j  expressed,  chloruret  of 
,n  the  manner  above  mentioned.      ,;        Mry«  f      the  disinfectioa 

l^lu^T^l  SPLeai'!    of  amphitheatres,  of  sick  wards, 

and  of  all  places  that  become  un- 


the  neighboring  places,  in  the 
corridors,  stairs,  &c,  the  infect- 
ed places  are  to  be  sprinkled 
with  one  or  two  glasses  of  liquid 
chloruret  of  lime,  and  the  fetid 
odor  will  cease. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  to  moist- 
en frequently  with  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  tub  the  sheet  which 
covers  the  corpse  :  the  reproduc- 


healthy  by  the  presence  of  putre- 
fied animal  matters. 


a 


Chlorwet  of  Oxide  of  Sodium. 

"  Pure  carbonate  of  soda,*  2  1-2    ki- 
logrammes. 
Distilled  water,  10  kilogrammes. 

"  Mix,  and  assure  yourself  that 


tion   of  the  putrid  odor  will  thus    the  liquor  marks   twelve  degrees 


be  prevented. 

"  As  soon  as  the  body  has  been 
removed,  the  sheet  which  has 
served  for  the  disinfection  should 
be  washed  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  dried  and  folded. " 

To  this,  we  have  only  to  add 
the  testimony  of  our  own  expe- 
rience. 

As  our  principal  object  in  the 
present  article   is  to  extend  the 


by  the  areometer  of  Beaume.  If 
the  liquor  be  too  concentrated, 
which  might  happen  if  the  salt 
has  effloresced,  add  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water  to  bring  it  to 
the  degree  indicated.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  solution  be  too 
weak,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added. 
"  If  the  carbonate  of  soda  con- 
stantly retained  the  same  quanti- 


knowledge  of  these  preparations,  ty  of  water,  it  would  only  be  ne- 

we  shall  new  insert  the  directions  cessary  to  fix  the   precise  doses  : 

of  M.    Labarraque   for    forming  , „ 

them.      They    are    fortunately  SO        #  «  The  sttbcarbonate  of  the  London 

simple,  that  we  can  scarcely  con-  Pharmacopoeia, 
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but  this  salt  is  far  from  being  at 
all  times  identical. 

"  The  liquor  is  put  into  a  vessel 
of  sufficient  capacity,  that  about 
onefourth  may  remain  empty. 

"  We  dispose  on  a  sand  bath, 
a  glass  balloon  of  four  pints,  with 
a  long  neck  and  wide  mouth,  into 
which  the  following  mixture  is  to 
be  introduced  : 

Hydrochlorate  of  soda,  common  salt, 

576  grammes. 
Peroxide  of  manganese,  in  powder,* 

448  grammes. 

"  To  the  opening  of  the  balloon 
is  luted  a  large  bent  tube,  and  an 
S  tube,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
diluted  acid.  The  first  tube  dips 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  from  this 
same  vessel  a  large  bent  tube 
proceeds  to,  and  dips  into  the 
flagon  or  vessel  containing  the  sa- 
line solution. 

"  The  apparatus  being  conve- 
niently disposed,  and  the  lutes 
well  dried,  the  diluted  acid,  cold 
and  mixed  some  hours  previously 
with  the  water,  is  poured  through 
the  S  tube,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Concentrated    sulphuric    acid,    576 

grammes. 
Water,  448  grammes. 

"  The  fire  is  applied  under  the 
sand  bath,  and  is  directed  gradu- 
ally, till  the  disengagement  of  the 
chlorine  ceases. 

"  The  operation  terminated, 
the  apparatus  is  unluted,  and  the 
discoloring  or  bleeching  power  of 
the  product  is   examined. f     For 


*  "  The  jquantity  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese would  be  too  considerable  if  this 
substance  were  always  found  of  the  first 
quality  in  commerce.  Its  excess  does 
not  in  any  case  seem  to  be  hurtful." 

t  u  It  might  save  much  inconvenience 
either  to  have  a  stop  cock  at  the  bottom 


this  purpose  one  part  of  the  chlcn 
ruret  is  introduced  into  the  ber- 
thollimeter,*  and  a  solution  of  indi- 
go is  poured  on 
follows  :— 


it,  prepared  as 


Bengal  indigo  powdered,  1  part. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  6  parts. 

Apply  heat,  and  afterwards  dilute 
with  993  parts  of  distilled  water. 

"  After  the  first,  which  is  made 
by  feeling  one's  way,  the  second 
ought  to  be  made  briskly,  by  add- 
ing at  once  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
which  the  preceding  proof  had  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  a  deep  green. 
In  acting  promptly  the  discolora- 
tion is  more  decided,  as  observed 
by  MM.  GayLussac  and  Welter ; 
which  obliges  us  to  make  a  third 
proof,  after  having  added  some 
parts  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo  to 
the  second,  to  arrive  at  the  green 
color,  and  in  keeping  account  of 
this  addition  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, which  is  the  most  conclu- 
sive. 

"  If  the  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  be  not  sufficiently  saturat- 
ed with  chlorine,  a  current  of  this 
gas  should  be  again  passed  through 
it,  to  bring  it  to  the  fixed  point. 

"  M.  Labarraque  adds,  that  he 


of  the  vessel,  or  to  withdraw,  by  a  tube 
passed  through  the  safety  tube,  a  portion 
of  the  solution  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
nation, before  the  apparatus  be  unluted. 
If  the  tube  conveying  the  chlorine  does 
not  pass  sufficiently  near  to  the  bottom 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  the  upper  part 
may  be  fully  impregnated,  whilst  the 
lower  portion  of  the  liquid  may  not  be  of 
the  required  strength.  This  remark  has 
been  verified  by  Mr.  Morson,  who  has 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  chloruret ;  his  apparatus  is 
furnished  with  stopcocks,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  preparation  may  be  withdrawn 
for  examination  at  any  period  during  the 
process.1' — Ed. 

*  kt  A  simple  graduated  tube  or  mea- 
sure will  answer  the  purpose." — Ei>. 
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lias  here  entered  into  superfluous 
details  for  the  instructed  apothe- 
cary; but  though  minute  for  prac- 
tised chemists,  these  details  have 
appeared  to  M.  L.  indispensable 
in  the  preparation  of  a  medica- 
ment which  till  very  lately  had 
not  been  employed  in  medicine. 
He  recommends  that  the  preced- 
ing process  should  be  followed  to 
the  letter,  so  as  to  obtain  always 
an  identical  product,  and  thereby 
the  same  beneficial  results  ;  for 
it  is  known  that  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  medicaments,  the  mode 
of  preparing  them  modifies  their 
external  characters,  and  even 
their  virtues.* 

Chloruret  of  Oxide  of  Calcium. — 
Chloruret  of  Lime. — 

The  process  by  which  M.  Labar- 
raque  makes  this  preparation  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Caustic  lime  is  sprinkled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  allowed  to  slake  completely. 
This  damp  powder  is  mixed  with 
onetwentietn  part  of  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  soda,  and  put  into  vessels 
of  earthen  ware  of  an  elongated 
form,  into  which  the  chlorine  ar- 


*  «  Mr.  L.  further  adds,  "  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  this  solicitude,  when  it  is 
with  this  product  at  it  is  with  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hands  of  men,  nothing  is  per- 
fect. Very  clever  chemists,  thinking-  per- 
haps that  advantageous  modifications 
might  be  made  in  this  process,  have  made 
chlorurets  which  have  not  produced  the 
same  effects  as  those  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  tried.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not 
made  any  mystery  respecting  it,  I  have 
described  the  process  with  all  the  care  of 
which  I  am  capable ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  this  description  should  supply  the 
habit  of  making  it  on  a  large  scale,  and 
of  often  performing  the  same  operation:" 
— The  author  deems  it  simply  an  act  of 
justice  to  M.  Labarraque  to  state,  that  he 
has  found  the  chlorurets,  obtained  from 
M.  L.  at  different  times,  very  uniform  in 
strength,  and  possessing  the  same  medi- 
cinal properties.' 


rives.  This  gas  is  disengaged 
from  a  mixture  similar  to  that 
employed  to  prepare  the  chloru- 
ret of  oxide  of  sodium.  Several 
apparatus  are  placed  by  the  side 
of  each  other,  according  to  need, 
always  being  careful  that  the 
chlorine  arrives  slowly  into  each 
of  them,  so  that  the  combination 
may  be  made  successively.  This 
condition  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation. 

"  The  hydrated  lime,  being 
sufficiently  charged  with  chlorine, 
becomes  moist,  and  on  this  pheno- 
menon we  are  aware  that  the 
operation  draws  near  to  a  close. 

u  To  assay  its  point  of  satura- 
tion, one  part  of  the  chloruret  is 
diffused  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
parts  of  water,  and  this  solution 
ought  to  destroy  the  color  of  four 
parts  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  in- 
digo,. 

"  Mr.  L.  observes,  the  chloro- 
meter  of  the  celebrated  GayLus- 
sac,  described  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  is  much  more  exact  ; 
and  it  is  of  this  instrument  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  to  exa- 
mine this  chloruret,  if  we  wish  to 
employ  it  for  degenerated  burns, 
as  M.  Lisfranc  has  done  with 
success. 

u  For  disinfections,  the  essen- 
tial point  is  to  saturate  the  mix- 
ture with  chlorine,  and  the  purity 
of  the  bases  is  less  necessary  for 
chloruret  for  this  purpose  than  for 
that  which  is  employed  on  living 
beings. 

"  In  considerable  establish- 
ments, such  as  hospitals,  &c. 
where  daily  disinfections  may  be 
required,  we  may  make  liquid 
chloruret  of  lime,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  process  :- — 

"  Put  into  forty  litres  of  water 
half  a  kilogramme  of  hydrochlo- 
rate   of  soda,  and   one  and  a  half 
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kilogramme  of  slaked  quick  lime  ; 
a  tube  must  be  conducted  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  this  liquid,  which  must  be  stir- 
red with  a  wooden  spatula,  to 
conduct  the  chlorine  disengaged 
from  a  mixture  which  may  be  one 
half  less  considerable  than  that 
which  has  been  indicated  to  ob- 
tain the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  so- 
dium :  the  discoloring  property  of 
this  liquid  chloruret  must  be  test- 
ed ;  it  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
disinfection  of  the  wards  and  of 
putrid  animal  substances  ;  it  must 
be  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  may  be  used 
for  sprinklings." 

Having  thus  presented  to  our 
readers,  at  some  length,  an  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
applying  these  preparations  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  putrid 
effluvia,  it  remains  that  we  should 
notice  them  as  therapeutic  agents. 
This,  however,  may  be  done  very 
briefly;  for  the  principle  must  be 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ia 
every  case. 

The  diseases  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Alcock,  as  those  in  which 
me  chlorurets  have  been  benefi- 
cial, are  such  as  are  either  liable 
in  their  progress  to  be  attended 
by  putrefaction,  or  by  some  pecu- 
liarly offensive  odor,  which  per- 
haps reacts  by  aggravating  the 
disease  from  which  itself  originat- 
ed. Accordingly,  in  compound 
fractures,  and  all  accidents  to 
which  an  offensive,  and  sometimes 
even  putrid,  discharge  may  suc- 
ceed, these  preparations  may  be 
applicable.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, however,  we  apprehend,  to 
inform  our  readers,  as  Mr.  Alcock 
has  done,  that  sprinkling  a  broken 
leg  with  solution  of  chloruret  of 
soda  will  not  set  the  limb. 

The   object  at   all  times  is  in 


the  first  instance  to  destroy  an  of- 
fensive odor;  but  in  some  cases  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
simple  stimulant. 

As  usual  with  every  new  disco- 
very, the  French  appear  com- 
pletely to  have  exhausted  the 
subject.  Almost  every  disease 
in  which  there  is  any  odor,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  chlorurets,  and  unquestion- 
ably in  very  many  instances  bene- 
ficial results  have  ensued.  We 
shall  do  little  more  in  the  present 
paper  than  enumerate  the  affec- 
tions in  which  it  has  been  triedc 
These  are  hospital  gangrene,  pha- 
gedenic, syphilitic,  and  other  ul- 
cers, in  compound  fracture  wrhen 
unhealthy  suppuration  and  offen- 
sive effluvia  are  present;  diseases 
of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs; 
diseases  of  the  uterus,  burns, 
scalds,  cancer,  ozoena,  herpes, 
ulcerations  with  caries,  ptyalism, 
and  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  putrid 
sore  throat,  &c.  &c. 

The  mode  of  employing  the 
chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  must 
be  much  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  parts.  In  general,  it  may 
be  safely  used  when  diluted  with 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  ;  but  this  may  readily  be 
ascertained  after  the  first  trial. 
If  it  is  unattended  by  pain,  the 
solution  may  be  much  stronger  ; 
and  in  some  rare  instances  it  may 
even  be  employed  pure. 

When  injected  into  the  vagina, 
it  should  be  much  diluted  ;  some- 
times even  with  thirty  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  the  solution 
may  be  rendered  stronger,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient  becomes 
able  to  bear  it.  Mr.  Alcock  has 
quoted  several  instances  of  its 
utility  in  diseased  uterus,  but  ap- 
pears to  us  somewhat  too  sanguine 
in  his  opinion  respecting  it.     That 
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by  destroying  the  offensive  efflu- 
via of  the  discharge,  however,  it 
very  greatly  contributes  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  in  diseased 
uterus,  we  are  fully  convinced  by 
experience;  nor,  after  the  effects 
we  have  seen,  do  we  think  medi- 
cal men  will  be  justified  in  neg- 
lecting its  use  in  these  cases. 

To  those  who  wish  for  more 
ample  details,  we  refer  to  the 
volume  before  us,  which  appears 
to  contain  everything  that  has 
been  written  on  the  disinfecting 
chlorurets. — London  Med.  Re- 
pository aud  Review. 

For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
THE    PAINS     AND     PLEASURES     OP 
THE  PRACTICE    OF  MEDICINE. 

Pains. — In  every  company  you 
go  into,  to  be  reproached  with  the 
shortness  of  human  life  as  the 
fault  of  your  profession,  especial- 
ly just  after  you  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  be  able  to  res- 
cue a  patient  who  has  indulged 
every  passion  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable, and  at  last  brought  his  sys- 
tem, like  an  old  worn  out  kettle, 
to  you  to  repair,  but  like  this,  too 
full  of  holes  to  place  a  patch  on. 

— To  be  saluted  every  where, 
here  eomes  the  doctor,  well  how 
many  has  he  killed  to  day  ? 

Pleasures. — To  be  sent  for  a 
few  days  after  by  some  one  of 
these  disturbers  writhing  under 
the  torture  of  colic,  putting  him- 
self completely  in  your  hands  as 
submissive  as  a  spaniel  ;  then  to 
give  him  complete  relief  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  and  restore 
him  to  the  happiness  of  indulging 
in  a  4th  of  July  dinner. 

Pains. — To  wear  out  consider- 
able shoeleather  in  assiduous  at- 
tention on  a  patient  whom  you 
have  felt  quite  anxious  to  save, 
and  after  doing  it  and  handing  in  a 


moderate  bill,  to  have  it  disputed, 
or  be  put  off  from  day  to  day,  or 
hear  that  it  is  impossible  to  pay 
it,  or  that  the  family  have  moved 
nobody  knows  where,  not  even 
leaving  their  thanks  as  remunera- 
tion for  the  medicine. 

Pleasures. — To  be  called  onJ)y 
a  poor  patient,  perhaps  a  colored 
one,  from  whom  you  expected  no 
return  for  your  services,  and  be 
overwhelmed  with  grateful  thanks 
and  have  your  bill  paid  in  full. 

Pains. — In  your  attendance  on 
a  patient  who  requires  frequent 
visits,  to  be  told  by  a  friend  that 
it  is  supposed  that  you  attend  of- 
tener  than  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease your  bill. — On  the  strength 
of  this  by  slackening  your  visits  in 
another  case,  not  very  urgent,  to 
be  told  that  you  are  not  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  attentive,  and 
that  a  consultation  is  desiredT>y 
some  of  the  friends. 

— In  a  case  in  which  you  have 
been  consulted  and  have  attended, 
on  calling  again,  to  find  by  the  odd 
faces  and  broken  sentences  of  the 
family,  that  another  physician  has 
been  called  in  unknown  to  you, 
keeping  him  in  the  dark  also,  with 
regard  to  your  attendance.* 

— After  unremitting  and  anx- 
ious attention  on  a  lovely  child 
whom  you  cannot  save,  to  know 
that  you  have  forfeited  the  good 
will  of  the  parents,  and  perhaps 
too  when  the  want  of  attention  to 
your  prescriptions  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  death,  and  where 
from  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 

*  Two  physicians  meet  at  a  chamber 
door. — "  Sir,  how  d'ye  do?'1 — u  How 
d'ye  do,  am  happy  to  see  you, — but  I  did 
not  know  that  a  consultation  was  called. " 
— "  Nor  did  I, — I  did  not  think  my  pa- 
tient required  it." — "  Your  patient,  siri 
the  patient  is  mine.'" — "  Yours,  sir,  I  have 
attended  for  a  week," — "  And  I  for  eight 
days,  sir." 
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find   some   one 

one   too  whom 

respect  nor  es- 


parent  you  cannot  defend  your- 
self. 

— After  expecting  from  the 
hints  and  observations  of  a  family 
to  be  employed  in  a  case  made 
and  provided,  to 
else  substituted  ; 
you  can  neither 
teem. 

— After  perplexing  yourself  to 
know  why  your  patient  does  not 
get  better  contrary  to  every  ex- 
pectation and  assertion  of  yours, 
to  find  that  he  has  not  taken  the 
medicine  prescribed,  as  you  have 
reason  and  right  to  suppose,  for 
want  of  confidence  in  your  judg- 
ment. 

— When  a  father  of  an  amiable 
family  is  constantly  deceiving  you 
with  regard  to  payment  of  former 
bills,  to  know  that  they  are  suf- 
fering for  your  assistance,  and 
knowing  this  will  not  send  for  you, 
while  you  from  delicacy  cannot 
volunteer. 

— When  policy,  interest,  cha- 
racter, and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
forbids  to  volunteer  your  profes- 
sional services,  as  you  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  be  chosen,  to 
know  that  humanity  requires  your 
assistance. 

— Seeing  the  sufferings  of  an 
amiable  female  under  the  hands 
of  an  ignorant  pretender,  perhaps 
some  steam  doctor,  but  cannot  in- 
terfere, knowing  the  prejudices 
of  the  friends,  and  that  the  inter- 
position of  your  friendly  advice 
might  be  considered  as  but  in- 
triguing for  your  own  interest. 

celsus. 

These  pains  of  a  physician's  life 
are  often  a  serious  deduction  from 
that  amount  of  approbation  and  satis- 
faction to  which  every  faithful  and 
wellinstructed  physician  is  entitled. 
The   best  way  for  the  individual  to 


lessen  this  sum  of  evil,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  that  these  instances 
of  trying  misconduct  do  and  will 
sometimes  happen  to  the  best  men,— 
and  in  the  second,  to  preserve  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  never  de- 
served. The  impropriety  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  sick  and 
their  friends  is  not  greater  or  more 
obvious  than  its  folly.  It  indicates 
no  greater  injustice  to  the  good  phy- 
sician than  it  does  blindness  to  one's 
own  interest  and  safety.  Who  suf- 
fers most  by  these  deceptive  and  dis- 
ingenuous acts  ?  The  suffering  of 
the  medical  attendant  is  a  moral  suf- 
fering ;  he  is  indeed  hurt  and  grieved 
to  find  that  his  best  efforts  to  relieve 
his  patient  are  thwarted  and  coun- 
teracted by  those  who  should  be  as 
much  bound  by  an  enlightened  re- 
gard to  their  own  happiness,  as  by 
candor  and  courtesy  to  him,  to  co- 
operate with  him. 

This  suffering  however  is  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  conviction  that  it  is 
wholly  unmerited.  Time  and  events 
constantly  tend  to  justify  him  who 
has  done  right,  and  to  lighten  the 
pain  he  first  feels  from  ill  treatment, 
Not  so  the  pain  of  him  who  finds  on 
a  moment's  reflection  that  he  has 
both  injured  himself  and  another. 
This  pain  may  increase  with  time; 
not  only  from  conscious  error,  but 
from  an  internal  and  ceaseless  strug- 
gle with  a  false  and  unprincipled 
pride,  which  prevents  his  making 
that  acknowledgment  of  injury  in- 
flicted, and  that  explanation  and 
reconciliation  which  can  alone  set 
his  heart  at  ease  with  himself  or 
with  another. 

Consistency  in  our   own  conduct 
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and '  Candor  towards  others,  are  all 
that  is  requisite  to  avoid  all  this  injus- 
tice and  pain  to  both  parti&s.  If  the 
patient  has  reason  to  change  his 
physician,  let  this  be  done  in  a  pro- 
per manner;  if  he  wishes  a  consulta- 
tion, let  this  also  be  effected  in  like 
manner.  What  this  manner  is,  a  lit- 
tle common  sense  and  good  intention 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  decide, 
or  if  doubts  remain,  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  of  professional 
intercourse,  as  any  one  can  obtain, 
will  readily  suggest  a  right  mode  of 
proceeding.  A  proper  understand- 
ing among  all  regular  physicians 
with  the  observance  of  reciprocal 
courtesy  and  candor,  would  go  far  to 
check  and  disappoint  that  disposition, 
which  too  many  are  willing  to  grati- 
fy, to  treat  a  worthy  physician  with 
treachery  and  baseness. — This  dis- 
position too  is  sometimes  encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  a  want  of  self- 
respect,  and  independence  in  a  cor- 
rect course  of  conduct,  which  is  oc- 
casionaliy  seen  among  physicians. 
This  we  deem  to  be  equally  injuri- 
ous to  the  profession  and  the  public. 
It  favors  insolence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  lowers  professional  reputation 
and  its  power  to  be  useful,  on  the 
other. 


ON  BURNS. 

The  following  judicious  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Dewees'  Treatise  on  the  Physical 
and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children. 

Accidents  from  fire,  or  hot  wa- 
ter, are  so  frequent  and  so  sudden 
in  their  occurrence,  and  so  dan- 
gerous oftentimes  in  their  conse- 
quences, that  it  becomes  impor- 
tant that  almost  every  body  should 


have   a  knowledge  of  the  modes 
of  treating  them. 

The  extent  of  such  accidents 
must  necessarily  be  various ;  con- 
sequently all  cases  of  burns  need 
not  be  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  A  burn  may  con- 
sist simply  of  inflammation  ;  or  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  vesica- 
tions ;  or  the  mischief  may  be 
still  greater,  and  the  part  may  be 
killed.     . 

The  great  anxiety  when  this 
accident  happens,  is  to  know  what 
should  first  be  applied.  Authors 
differ  widely  in  their  opinions  on 
this  point ;  and  opposite  remedies 
in  their  turn  are  proposed,  or 
tried.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  disputes  on  these  points  ;  but 
shall  simply  relate  what  we  our- 
selves have  found  to  answer  best; 
and  only  name  some  of  the  other 
remedies,  of  which  we  have  no 
experience. 

When  a  part  is  merely  inflam* 
ed,  we  have  found  the  steady  ap- 
plication of  cold  whiskey,  brandy, 
alcohol,  and  even  water,  not  only 
to  remove  the  immediate  pain, 
but  sometimes  quickly  to  remove 
the  inflammation,  especially  if  it 
be  not  extensive.  If  the  inflamed 
portion  of  skin  be  considerable, 
the  same  plan  may  be  pursued  ; 
but  the  relief  will  not  be  so  sud- 
den, though  it  may  eventually  be 
as  certain.  Wrapping  the  part 
in  cotton,  is  highly  recommended, 
but  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from 
experience. 

If  vesications  attend,  we  al- 
most always  apply  the  spirit  of 
turpentine  a  little  warmed,  to  the 
part,  and  protect  it  from  the  air 
as  quickly  as  possible,  if  the 
wound  be  considerable,  and  also, 
that  the  turpentine  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  sound  skin.  Should 
much  pain  attead,  we  give  a  suit- 
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able  dose  of  laudanum.  We  al-  sation  of  cold.  When  this  is  the 
most  always  allow  the  first  dress-  case,  a  free  dose  of  laudanum 
ino-s  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  ;  should  be  given,  and  he  should  be 
and  when  we  open  the  sore,  we  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  mo- 
take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  ex-  derate  temperature.  The  wound 
posed  to  a  current  of  air,  or  a  should  be  opened  only  when  ne- 
cold  atmosphere.  Our  second  cessary.  Should  much  reaction 
dressing  consists  of  the  basilicon  take  place,  all  stimulating  sub- 
ointment,  according  to  the  recom-  stances,  animal  food,  or  broths, 
mendation  of  Dr.  Physick.  should  be  withheld  ;  and  in  some 

We  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  few  instances,  even  bleeding  and 
opening  the  vesications  by  the  purging  are  necessary, 
point  of  a  needle,  before  we  ap-  The  consequences  to  be  appre- 
ply  the  ointment.  This  kind  of  hended,  or  in  other  words,  the 
dressing  is  continued  so  long  as  prognosis  of  burns,  are  sometimes 
the  peculiar  inflammation  of  a  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce 
burn  continues;  or  as  the  common  — for  they  do  not  always  endanger 
people  express  it,  till  the  fire  is  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  yet 
out.  Should  the  discharge  now  they  do  so  as  a  general  rule.  We 
become  too  abundant,  a  very  com-  once  saw  death  in  a  very  few 
mon  occurrence,  especially  if  the  hours,  follow  a  scald  over  the  re- 
surface be  large,  we  use  the  ce-  gion  of  the  stomach.  The  wound 
rate  of  Turner,  or  the  simple  ce-  was  not  more  than  four  inches 
rate,  in  which  a  quantity  of  pre-  square  ;  the  whole  of  the  cuticle 
pared  chalk  is  incorporated.  was    removed   in  taking   off  the 

Should   the  burn  be  deep,  and  clothes.     The     child     made    no 

of  course  the  part  killed,  the  ba-  complaint  ;   on   the    contrary,   it 

silicon  is  the  best  application  till  soon  fell  into  a  sleep,  from  which 

the  parts   begin  to  show  signs  of  it  did  not  properly  awake  before 

separation.     But  should  the  parts  it  died.     A   remarkable   circum- 

immediately    round    the   injured  stance   attended   this   wound ;   it 

part  be  much  inflamed,  we  are  in  appeared   to   heal  over  its  whole 

the   constant  habit   of  using  the  extent,  an  hour   or  two   before 

bread   and   milk   poultice,  till    it  death. 

subsides.  When  the  inflamma-  Nor  is  the  pain  in  proportion  to 
lion  is  reduced  to  a  healthy  de-  the  injured  surface  ;  on  the  con- 
gree,  we  return  to  the  basilicon,  trary,  small  burns  sometimes  give 
or  to  the  cerate,  till  the  part  more  pain  than  large  ones,  owing 
sloughs  out.  After  this  has  tak-  doubtless,  to  the  more  or  less  de- 
en  place,  we  either  use  Turner's  struction  of  the  vital  principle  in 
cerate,  or  the  basilicon,  or  simple  the  parts  affected.  My  friend 
cerate,  as  the  wound  may  seem  Dr.  Physick  and  myself,  witness- 
to  require.  We  use  the  first  ed  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  discharge  is  too  abun-  in  a  young  lad,  who  had  fallen  in- 
dant ;  the  second,  where  it  is  de-  to  a  soapboiler's  cauldron  up  to 
ficient ;  and  the  third,  where  the  his  chin.  He  was  quickly  taken 
suppurating  process  is  going  on  out,  but  complained  of  no  pain 
kindly.  whatever.     He    died   in   a    few 

In  extensive  burns,  the  patient  hours  after  the  accident, 
almost  always  complains  of  a  sen-        When  burns  become  extremely 
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painful  soon  after  they  are  inflict- 
ed, we  believe  nothing  affords 
such  certain  relief  as  cold.  This 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
bladder  nearly  filled  with  water 
and  applied  to  the  part — it  some- 
times is  useful  to  add  ice  to  it ; 
or  ice  may  be  applied  over  the 
dressings,  agreeably  to  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  James  Earle. 

Burns  have  almost  always  this 
peculiarity  in  healing  ;  namely, 
they  shoot  up  fungus  most  rapidly; 
nor  is  this  easy  to  subdue,  even 
by  active  caustics,  which  we  are 
almost  always  obliged  to  use. 
There  is  little  or  no  sensibility  in 
this  fungus,  when  it  is  abundant  ; 
we  have  applied  caustic  often  to 
such  surfaces,  without  the  pa- 
tient's expressing  the  least  unea- 
siness. When  it  is  more  mode- 
rate in  quantity,  it  is  generally 
more  sensible. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  we  have  seen  great  error 
committed  in  the  application  of 
caustic,  by  its  being  spread  over 
the  whole  fungous  surface.  This, 
we  believe,  is  never  necessary  ; 
for  the  healing  proceeds  pretty 
constantly  from  the  margin  of  the 
wound  ;  consequently,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  suppress  its  excess 
immediately  at  the  edges.  Dry 
lint,  where  compression  can  be 
made  easily,  is  very  useful  in  re- 
moving this  superabundant  pro- 
duct. But  the  lunar  caustic  is 
the  least  irritating,  and  most  cer- 
tain of  all  the  escharotics  we 
have  employed. 

When  burns  are  healing,  great 
pains  should  be  taken  that  no  two 
parts  that  are  naturally  separate, 
should  come  into  contact,  lest 
they  adhere  permanently.  On 
this  account,  when  the  hands  or 
feet  are  the  seats  of  the  accident, 
the   fingers    and  toes   should   be 


kept  separate,  by  well  regulated 
dressings.  Splints  and  bandages 
may  also  be  necessary  to  prevent 
contractions. 


CELLULAR    INFLAMMATION. 

J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  surgeon? 
Exeter,  describes  his  own  case, 
in  which  very  extensive  local  dis- 
ease with  constitutional  disorder 
was  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
morbid  virus. 

Mr.  James  having  assisted  at 
the  examination  of  a  man  who  had 
died  of  diabetes,  in  whom  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  occurred 
round  the  orifice  after  repeated 
venesection  ;  on  the  following  day 
set  out  for  London.  A  painful 
sensation  was  soon  felt  in  the  left 
biceps,  over  which  two  red  lines 
were  traced,  marking  the  course 
of  inflamed  absorbents.  On  the 
following  day,  there  was  faintness 
and  depression,  succeeded  by  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  arm.  There  was 
a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  with 
great  tenderness  and  enlargement 
of  the  axillary  glands. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  diffuse 
inflammation  two  carbunculous  ab- 
scesses formed  in  the  course  of 
the  absorbents,  which  had  a  livid 
tinge,  with  phlyctenae  on  the  sur- 
face, containing  sanies  and  sloughs 
of  cellular  substance.  The  seat 
of  the  nailspring  was  occupied  by 
an  indolent  foul  ulcer.  Extreme 
nervous  irritability  with  spasms 
of  the  back  and  trunk  followed 
the  state  of  prostration. 

On  arriving  at  London,  Mr. 
Abernethy  directed  frequent  eva- 
porating poultices,  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  and  effervesc- 
ing draughts.  In  about  a  month 
Mr.  J.  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Exeter. 

After  some  general  remarks  on 
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the   influence  of  morbid  poisons,  to  four  or  six  hours,  and  the  attacks 

Mr,    J.    concludes    with  recom-  were  proportionally  diminished, 
mending  the  hands  of  the  dissect-        Dr.  D.  remarks  that  this  medi- 

or  to  be  washed  in  citric  acid  and  cine    has   great  >-  advantages   over 

water  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  most  others  ;  1st,  because  it  is  ea- 

wound  or  scratch,  and  afterwards  sily  taken,  even  in  large  doses  ;  2d, 

to   suck  the   part  and  cauterize  because  it  is  not  capable  of  causing 

freely. — Medical  Recorder.  any  local  or  general  disorder  in  the 

system.     None  of  our  author's  pa- 

subcaRbonate  of  iron.  tients    complained     of    headache, 

Dr.  Duparque  has  been  testing,  flushings  of  the  face,  acceleration 

to  use  an  American  phrase,  and  by  of  the  pulse,  or   any   other  unplea- 

no  means  a  bad  one,  the  virtues  of  sant  effect  from  the  medicine.     It 

subcarbonate  of  iron,  in  neuralgic  generally   increased  the   appetite, 

affections,  and  it  appears,  from  his  and   improved   the  functions  of  di- 

testimony,     that    the     nerves     of  gestion. 

Frenchmen  are  nearly  as  suscepti-  It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  cor- 
bie to  the  steeling  process,  so  long  roboration  of  the  therapeutical  ef- 
employed  in  this  country,  as  those  fects  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  in 
of  John  Bull.  Dr.  D.  has  related  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  we  think 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  that,  next  to  quinine,  the  medicine 
the  July  No.  of  the  Bibliotheque  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
Medicale,  where  the  carbonate  portant  we  possess  in  the  reduction 
of  iron  succeeded,  after  quinine  and  of  that  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
various  other  remedies  had  failed,  nervous  system,  so  prevalent  in  this 
in  facial  and  other  neuralgias.     We  country. — Medico Chirur. Review. 

shall    only    give  the  particulars  of  

one  case,  as  an  example.  pain  in  the  back  bone. 

Madame  P.  68  years  of  age,  had        Mr.  Wakley  has   published   an 

been  afflicted,  for    16  years,  with  interesting  case  of  a  painful  affec- 

suborbital   neuralgia   of  the  right  tion  chiefly  in  the  dorsal  portion 

side.     The  pains  returned  at  irre-  of  the    spine.     The    immediate 

gular   periods,   but   were    seldom  seat  of  the  disease,  he   supposes 


more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes  ab-  to  have  been   either  in  the  spinal 

sent.     The  pains  were  of  a  tearing,  marrow,  or  its  envelopes.     The 

burning  character,  accompanied  by  patient,   Mary    Peck,   about    45 

sneezing,  lachrymation,  and  redness  years  of  age,  was  of  a  florid  com- 

of  the  conjunctiva.     The  motions  plexion.     She  had  been  under  the 

of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  and  care  of  Mr.  Beaman,  a  scientific 

the  pharynx,  were   sometimes  al-  general    practitioner,   of  Covent 

most   annihilated,   and    the  whole  Garden.     When  she  first  applied 

body  rendered  stiff,  as   in  tetanus,  to  Mr.  B.  for  his  advice,  she  com- 

AU  the   means   that  could  suggest  plained  of  sore  throat,  and  pain  in 

themselves  to  the  most  eminent  Pa-  her   limbs,  which   gave   way    to 

risian  practitioners  were  tried,  but  mercury    afld    the    Lisbon    diet 

ail  in  vain,  and  it  was  contemplated  drink.     She  applied  to  him  on  ac- 

to  try  a  division  of  the  nerve  ;  but  count  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  back 

at   this  time  Dr.  D.  administered  bone.     The    symptoms    inducing 

the  carbonate   of  iron.     After  four  Mr.  B,   to  suppose  inflammation 

days,  the  intervals  were  lengthened  had  taken  place  in  the  membranes 
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of  the  spinal  marrow,  he  applied 
leeches  over  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease; after  which  he  had  recourse 
to  counterirritation,  and  purga- 
tive and  anodyne  medicines.  This 
treatment  succeeded  in  abating 
the  anguish  of  pain  during  the 
day,  but  it  recurred  in  greater 
violence  every  evening.  The  ab- 
straction of  blood  evidently  afford- 
ed considerable  relief.  The  dis- 
ease continuing  obstinate,  she  was 
sent  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
where  she  was  admitted  an  inpa- 
tient, under  the  care  of  the  obser- 
vant and  scientific  physician,  Dr. 
Elliotson.  The  treatment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Doctor,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  the  application  of  the 
tartar  emetic  ointment  along  the 
side  of  the  spine  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  extreme  tenderness  of 
the  parts,  the  remedy  could  not 
be  properly  used.  Five  days  af- 
ter her  admission,  the  pain  being 
very  acute,  the  Doctor  prescrib- 
ed laudanum,  in  the  dose  of  sixty 
drops,  to  be  taken  in  the  evening. 
The  following  day,  the  dose  of 
laudanum  was  increased  to  seven- 
tyfive  drops.  The  pain  still  con- 
tinuing to  recur  in  great  violence 
every  evening,  the  Doctor  order- 
ed a  drachm  of  laudanum  to  be 
administered  three  times  a  day. 
This  treatment  succeeded  in 
shortening  the  paroxysms,  and  in 
subduing  the  anguish  of  pain.  At 
this  time,  the  pustular  effects  of 
the  tartar  emetic  ointment  had 
considerably  advanced.  After 
persisting  in  the  use  of  the  lauda- 
num, in  drachm  doses,  three  days, 
she  was  affected  with  headache 
and  vomiting,  which  induced  the 
Doctor-to  reduce  the  dose  of  lau- 
danum to  half  a  drachm.  The 
pain  continued  to  decrease  in  vio- 
lence, so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  she  was  discharged,  cured. 


The  result  of  this  case  is  certain- 
ly in  favor  of  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Baillie, 
of  increasing  the  dose  of  lauda- 
uum,  in  cases  of  pain,  or  increas- 
ed action,  unconnected  with  in- 
flammation, till  it  has  an  effect  on 
the  disease.  This  was  his  favor- 
ite practice,  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
which  he  attributed  to  increased 
action  of  the  secretory  vessels  of 
the  kidneys. — L.  Gaz.  of  Health. 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  JULY  31,  1827. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  THE  PATIENT. 

Some  months  ago  something  was 
said  by  a  number  of  physicians  in 
Connecticut  and  in  Boston  respecting 
the  impropriety  of  visiting  the  sick 
on  Sunday,  excepting  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity or  urgency, — and  perhaps  we 
may  now  speak  on  the  subject  with 
less  danger  of  being  indiscreet  or 
misunderstood,  than  we  might  have 
done  in  the  short  time  during  which 
some  excitement  existed,  while  the 
topic  was  under  discussion. 

It  was  said  that  no  visits  or  ope- 
rations should  be  deferred  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath  which  might  be 
done  as  well  on  some  other  day  of 
the  week,  and  this  we  think  is  wor- 
thy of  all  respect  and  observance; 
for  surely  no  one  disposed  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  the  most  suitable  and 
profitable  manner  would  encumber 
the  day  with  any  labor  or  distraction 
of  mind  which  could  rightfully  be 
avoided.  We  readily  admit  that  no 
patient  ought  to  be  attended  by  the 
physician  on  Sunday  whose  case  is 
not  in  some  degree  urgent,  or  which 
does  not  at  least  require  attention., 
But   what  is   to  be  received  as  evi- 
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dence  that  the  case  is  of  this  charac-  Christ,  to  show  what  he  thought 
ter?  We  answer,  the  request  to  the  was  proper  to  be  done  on  the  Sab- 
physician  to  visit  the  sick  is  to  be  bathday,  and  to  reprove  the  fault- 
taken  as  plenary  evidence  that  this  finding  spirit  of  the  Jews,  said  to  the 
is  the  fact.  Who  can  know  that  the  man,  u  Stretch  forth  thy  hand;  and 
case  is  not  of  this  kind,  but  the  me-  he  stretched  it  forth  ;  and  it  was  re- 
dical  attendant,  and  this  too,  after  he  stored  whole,  like  as  the  other."  Oa 
has  seen  the  patient  ?  We  all  know  some  other  occasions,  and  in  similar 
that  the  people  are  not  in  the  habit  circumstances,  Jesus  performed  a  si- 
of  calling  in  the  physician  loo  soon ;  milar  miracle  to  show  how  much 
on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  eve-  more  excellent  and  worthy  of  his 
ry  day  many  attacks  of  disease  are  Father  and  of  himself  was  the  great 
rendered  severe,  protracted  and  dan-  purpose  of  his  mission,  the  healing 
gerous  from  the  want  of  timely  re-  of  the  moral  and  physical  disorders 
sistance.  A  message  on  the  Sab-  of  the  world,  than  the  ceremonies 
bath,  on  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  day,  and  rituals  and  the  narrow  and  un- 
for  we  would  not  cavil  about  names,  teachable  minds,  and  inconsistent 
is  to  receive,  according  to  its  tenor,  conduct  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
the   same   attention  which  is  due  to  was  sent. 

it  on  all  other  days.     It  seems  singu-        With  regard    to  the  reputation  of 

lar   that   any    physician  indeed  of  a  the    medical    faculty,  to   attempt  to 

sound  mind  and    having  Christianity  establish  at  this   period  for  the  first 

for   his   guide,  can  have  any   doubt  time,  a  rule  that  no    unnecesary  vi- 

as  to  what  is  proper   and  incumbent  sits  be  made  to   the  sick  on  Sunday, 

in  this  case,   for,  both    the  example  is  to  imply  that  such  visits  are  now 

and   precepts  of  the   founder  of  our  made.     After   some    inquiry  on  the 

religion  bear   with   remarkable    di-  subject    we   cannot   learn    that  any 

rectness    and    distinctness    on    this  physician  in    Boston  is   now  in  the 

point, — and  we  presume  no  man  will  habit  of  making  such  visits,  nor,  that 

seek  or    wish    for  higher  authority  for  30  years  past  at  least,  has  there 

than  this  to  direct  his  course.  been  more  than    one  practitioner  of 

Christ,  we  read,  once  went  into  a  medicine  and  surgery  who  was  more 

synagogue   of  the    Jews   and  found  or  less   in    the   habit  of  preferring 

a  man  there  whose  hand  was  wither-  Sunday   for   his  capital  operations, 

ed.     "  And  the  Jews  asked  him,  say-  We  are  sorry  to   believe  that  there 

ing,  is   it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sab-  are  some  members  of  the  profession 

bathdays?   that  they  might    accuse  who   are   capable    of  doing  what  is 

him.     And    he   said    to   them,  what  unquestionably  criminal  and  altoge- 

man  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  it  fall  ther  unpardonable  in  any  human  tri- 

into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbathday,  will  he  bunal :    but   as   to    this  reflection  of 

not  lay   hold   on  it  and  pull  it  out?  making  superfluous  visits  on  Sunday, 

How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  we    are  happy  to   say  that  we  car* 

a  sheep  ?     Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  find  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  nor  have 

do  well  on  the  Sabbathdays."     Then  we  any  inclination  to  suppose  that  it 
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exists.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  least 
gf  all  things  need  the  public  appre- 
hend that  the  sick  will  be  neglected, 
for,  while  one  in  the  hundred  of 
physicians  may  doubt  or  delay  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  of  an  obvi- 
ous duty,  the  ninety  and  nine,  in  this 
good  land,  will  hold  themselves  pre- 
pared and  disposed  to  obey  every 
call  of  humanity,  and  to  execute 
every  office  for  the  sick  which  rea- 
son shall  require,  or  revelation  en- 
join. In  this  will  they  most  honor 
themselves,  and  what  is  more,  in 
this,  as  we  believe,  will  they  act 
most  consistently  and  acceptably  as 
Christians. 


week  on  Monday.  We  will  cheer- 
fully  pay  thirty  dollars  to  any  person 
who  will  point  out  to  us  the  indivi- 
dual, or  individuals,  if  more  than 
one,  from  whose  misconduct  either 
of  these  failures  has  occurred. — Ed. 


THE  POST  OFFICES. 

We  publish  the  following  facts  for 
the  information  and  benefit  of  those 
concerned, — in  other  words,  for  the 
public,  for  we  are  all  concerned  in 
detecting  the  misconduct  of  public 
agents,  and  in  preventing  or  curing 
the  consequent  evils.  Dr.  Stevens, 
a  subscriber,  writes  thus  from  Cas- 
tine,  Me. 

"Your  paper  comes  to  me 
with  such  irregularity  that  it  is  of 
little  utility.  I  have  not  receiv- 
ed more  than  onefourth  of  the 
numbers  since  I  subscribed.  For 
upwards  of  three  months  I  did  not 
receive  one,  and  for  the  last  four 
weeks  I  have  received  but  one." 

Another  gentleman,  Dr.  Raymond, 
of  NewSharon,  Me.  writes  that  he 
does  not  get  one  half  of  bis  papers, 
and  that  he  had  previously  written 
two  letters,  to  this  office,  neither  of 
which  has  been  received  here.  Our 
papers,  strongly  covered,  have  been 
put  into  the  Post  Office  here,  punc- 
tually, without  one  exception,  every 


GRAFTING. 

M.  Louis  Noisette  has  published 
the  description  of  137  modes  of 
grafting.  Most  of  them  are  the  in- 
vention of  the  late  Professor  Thou- 
in,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Mu- 
see  Francaise,  as  well  as  exemplified 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

DICTIONARY. 

Chancre,  a  veneral  ulcer,  or  sore. 

Chlorine,  oxymuriatic  gas,  so  call- 
ed from  its  yellow  greenish  color. 

Chloruret  or  chloride, — a  compound 
of  chlorine  with  a  simple  base. 

N.  B.  The  "chloruet"  of  our 
last  No.  should  have  been  chloruret. 

Chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  or  of 
calcium, — a  compound  of  chlorine 
with  sodium,  or  of  calcium,  the  same 
salts  which  were  formerly  called  ox- 
ymuriate  of  sodium,  and  of  lime. 

Chlorometer,  an  instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  strength  of  chlorine,  or  its 
salts. 

Deliquescent  salt,  one  which  at- 
tracts moisture  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Efflorescent  salt,  one  which  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

Hydrochloraies,  the  same  as  mu» 
riates. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrated  lime,  pure  lime  contain-; 
ing  water  chemically  combined. 

Ozozna,  an  offensive  ulcer  in  the 
nose. 

Phagedenic  ulcer,  an  eating,  cor- 
roding ulcer. 

Phlyctosnce,  small  pellucid  vesicles 
containing  a  serous  fluid. 

Prolapsus  uteri,  a  falling  down  of 
the  womb. 

Psora,  the  itch. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant  Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

NUMBER  39  of  the  Medical  Recorder 
will  be  ready  for-de livery  on  the  1st 
of  July.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  near- 
ly one  hundred  articles  connected  with 
the  science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Among  these,  tico  Prise  Essays  ;  one  on 
Dropsy,  and  the  other  on  Gangrenous 
Erosion  of  the  Cheek  ;  Reviews  of  several 
interesting  new  works  ;  Analysis  of  the 
late  American  and  Foreign  Medical  Jour- 
nals, embracing  the  important  practical 
matter  they  contain. 

The  departments  of  Analecta,  Medical 
Intelligence,  and  extra  limits,  will  be 
found  to  include  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. Under  the  head  of  Medical  In- 
telligence it  will  be  seen  that  premiums 
are  offered  for  "Hospital  Reports  ;"  and 
for  Essays  on  the  Indigenous  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of 
American  Medical  Journals  in  circulation, 
the  conducters  of  which  urge  their  res- 
pective claims  to  public  patronage,  it 
is  thought  proper  to  state  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  the  Medical  Recorder.  This 
Journal  has  received  within  the  present 
year,  more  than  two  hundred  additional 
subscribers,*  making  in  the  whole  per- 
haps more  than  all  the  other  American 
quarterly  and  monthly  Medical  Journals 
together.  The  Recorder  contains  at  least 
onefifth  more  matter  than  any  of  the  oth- 
er quarterly  Journals,  more  than  double 
of  those  published    at   a    less   price,   and 


*  Quere — Is  not  this  the  best  test  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  i§  conducted  is  ap- 
proved of? 


considerably  more  than  twice  the  quanti- 
ty of  matter  contained  in  the  Monthly 
Medical  Journals. 

P.  S. — The  Medical  Recorder  is  an  in- 
dependent Journal.  Not  being  connect- 
ed with  any  Medical  Institution,  it  will 
freely  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole. 

0^=  Subscriptions  for  this  work  are  re- 
ceived by  RICHARDSON  &  LORD, 
Agents,  Boston.  j  10 

SWIMMING  SCHOOL. 

R.  LIEBER'S  Swimming  School,  sit- 
uate on  the  north  side  of  the  Mill 
Dam,  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  Wednesday  next,  18th  inst. 

Terms  of  admission,  ten  dollars  for  the 
season,  payable  in  advance. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Lieber 
at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  from  12 
to  2  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.  till  Wednesday  next,  and  afterwards. 
at  the  swimming  school  during  school 
hours. 

Dr.  L.  teaches  on  the  system  of  M. 
Pfuel,  General  in  the  Prussian  Army,  who 
introduced  it  in  the  regiments  of  Prussia 
and  in  many  of  the  first  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, namely,  Berlin,  Coblentz,  Breslau, 
Koningsberg,  &c.  A  swimming  school 
on  the  same  system  is  now  established  in 
London,  under  the  direction  of  another 
Prussian  officer.  Experience  shows  that 
a  healthy  person  will  usually  acquire  the 
art  of  swimming  half  an  hour  uninterrupt- 
edly, in  about  three  weeks,  taking  a  les 
son  every  day. 

The  school  will  be  open  daily,  from 
half  past  Jive  oPclock  in  the  morning  till 
one,  and  from  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  eight. 

Dr.  L.  pledges  himself  that  the  strict- 
est decorum  shall  be  maintained  in  his 
school,  and  the  safety  of  his  pupils  en- 
sured, so  long  as  they  observe  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Institution,  which  will  be 
printed  on  the  cards  of  admission. 

July  14. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Diseases  of  Fe- 
males. By  William  P.  Dewees,  M. 
D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.&c.  Lately 
published,  and  for  sale  by  Wells  &  Lilly. 
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0^7=  The  terms  on  which  this  paper  is  latter,  in  the  April  number  of  the 

sent  to  subscribers,  are  published  at  the  Medical  Recorder  for  1826.   The 

end  ef  every  number.  principal  object  of  this  paper  be- 

■■l  .   ■     -  ing  to  give  an   account   of  some 

From  the  North  American  Medical  and  c&ses  which  Were  treated    by  the 

Surgical  Journal,  Philadelphia.  vapor  bath  in  this  city,  and  which 
ON  the  effects  of  the  vapor  fell  under  my  immediate  obser- 
bath.  vation,  I  enter  at  once  on  the  task, 
Vapor  bathing,  it  is  well  intending  to  offer,  as  I  proceed, 
known,  has  been  employed,  in  such  remarks  and  reflections  as 
some  shape  or  other,  almost  from  may  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  na- 
time  immemorial.  We  have  good  ture  of  the  subject, 
reason  to  believe,  that  Hippocra-  On  the  establishment  of  the  va- 
tes,  Galen,  and  others  of  the  old-  por  bath  in  this  city  some  time 
en  time,  were  not  unacquainted  since,  a  brief  record  of  most  of 
with  its  effects  ;  and  we  find  it  the  principal  cases  was  kept  by- 
used,  either  as  a  luxury  or  reme-  the  physicians  connected  with  the 
dy,  in  civilized  and  in  savage  life,  institution,  with  a  view  to  a  sub- 
in  polar  regions  and  beneath  a  tro-  sequent  report  ;  but  this  having 
pical  sun.  In  Russia  and  the  ad-  been  mislaid,  nothing  but  a  very 
jacent  countries,  it  is  so  common-  general  statement  has  yet  been 
ly  employed,  that  to  be  excluded  made  public.  Having  been  so 
from  its  use  is  regarded  as  a  pun-  fortunate  lately  as  to  recover  a 
ishment  of  some  severity.  The  small  portion  of  these  cases,  and 
aborigines  of  our  country  place  thinking,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
great  reliance  on  its  powers  in  they  might  not  be  wholly  desti- 
fevers,  &c.  ;  and  for  evidence  of  tute  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
its  being  a  luxury,  if  personal  ex-  readers  of  this  journal,  I  have 
perience  be  wanting,  we  need  concluded  to  present  them  at  this 
only  appeal  to  the  turbaned  fol-  time  to  their  notice, 
lowers  of  Mahomet.  It  is  not  my  I  would  merely  premise,  for 
object,  however,  in  the  present  the  information  of  those  who  may 
paper,  to  enter  into  its  history,  or  not  have  seen  the  apparatus  em- 
even  detail  the  improvements  ployed,  that  the  vapor,  generated 
made  in  its  mode  of  administra-  in  a  boiler,  escapes  through  a 
tion.  For  these  and  other  points,  bent  tube,  furnished  with  a  stop 
we  must  refer  to  the  various  cock,  into  a  small  basin  or  receiv- 
works  on  vapor  bathing,  and  par-  er  in  the  lower  part  of  a  box, 
ticularly  to  those  of  Rapou  and  The  top  of  this  receiver,  into 
Gibney,  and  to  a  review  of  the  which  herbs,  or  other  articles 
12 
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were  placed,  as  well  as  the  up-  present  One,  though  in  most  of  the 

per  covering  of  the  box,  was  per-  cases  where  the  skin  was  much  af= 

forated,  and  allowed  the  free  as-  fected,  it  showed  decided  powers, 

cent  of  the  medicated  vapor  into  About  the  same  time,  a  Mr, 

the  upper  or  curtained  portion  of   H ,  of  this  city,    resolved  to 

the  contrivance,  where  the  bather  try  the  efficacy  of  the  bath.     He 

sat,  and  either  inhaled  the  vapor,  had  been  long  subject  to  rheuma- 

or  had  it  merely  applied  to   the  tism,  and  was  in  the  frequent  ha- 

surface  of  the  skin,  according  to  bit  of  taking  the  Lisbon  diet  drink, 

the  situation  of  his  head,  whether  For  three  weeks  he  had  suffered 

within    or    exterior    to   the   en-  severely  from  an  attack,  having 

closure.  been   obliged   to  take  laudanum 

Among  the  first  cases  that  pre-  every    night  to    procure    sleep, 

sented  for  trial,  was  that  of  a  Mr.  From  the  pain  and  stiffness  in  his 

S ,  from  Kentucky,  who  had  shoulders,  he  was  unable  to  shave9 

been  under  the  care  of  several  or  put  on  his  coat  or  cravat,  with- 
physicians  for  many  years,  had  out  assistance.  His  muscles  ge- 
traveled  much  in  search  of  health,  nerally,  but  particularly  those 
and  undergone  a  variety  of  treat-  of  his  arm  and  back,  were  con- 
ment.  His  complaint  was  a  chro-  tracted,  the  former  being  bent  at 
nic  hepatic  derangement,  with  the  elbow.  The  first  bath  he 
great  torpor  of  the  bowels.  The  took,  inhaling  the  vapor  and 
skin  was  constantly  dry  and  harsh,  sweating  freely  for  upwards  of 
as  well  as  very  sallow,  and  diges-  half  an  hour,  afforded  such  relief 
tion  much  impaired.  He  had  been  that  he  tied  on  his  cravat  himself, 
thus  affected  for  six  years,  occa-  and  slept  that  night  without  lau- 
sionally  relieved  by  the  prescrip-  danum.  A  second  bath  was  fol- 
tion  of  some  of  his  physicians,  but  lowed  by  similar  results,  and  the 
never  permanently  better.  He  disease  seemed  to  be  so  nearly 
began  the  use  of  the  bath  on  the  removed,  that  he  omitted  coming 
twentyfirst  of  October,  and  took  again  for  some  time.  A  slight  re- 
it  sometimes  daily,  and  sometimes  turn  of  his  complaint,  however, 
every  second  day,  till  the  begin-  brought  him  again  to  the  bath,  af- 
ning  of  December,  when  he  left  ter  which  he  declared  himself 
the  city  to  all  appearance  per-  free  from  pain,  and  with  but  a 
fectly  well.  He  took  the  bath  slight  stiffness  of  the  shoulder  and 
at  a  pretty  high  temperature,  in-  elbow  remaining.  Not  very  long 
haling  the  vapor,  and  sweating  after,  we  were  surprised  to  hear 
very  profusely.  He  also  used  that  this  gentleman  was  confined 
frictions  with  a  flesh  brush  over  to  his  bed,  much  emaciated,  suf- 
the  region  of  the  liver.  In  conse-  fering  under  an  increase  of  pain 
quence  of  these  measures,  his  skin  and  stiffness,  and  that  all  this  was 
became  soft,  his  complexion  clear,  attributed  to  the  bath.  How  this 
and  his  digestion  good  ;  the  torpor  supposition  could  be  well  found- 
of  the  bowels  was  removed,  and  ed,  after  at  first  deriving  so  much 
notwithstanding  the  depletory  ope-  benefit  from  it,  and  without  some 
ration  of  the  bath,  he  had  actually  particular  and  imprudent  expo- 
gained  flesh.  Perhaps  in  no  case  sure,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  con- 
were  the  benefits  from  the  bath  ceive  ;  and  the  more  especially  as 
so  signal  and   striking  as  in  the  some  of  us  were  in  the  habit  of 
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frequently  taking  the  bath  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  and  sallying 
immediately  forth  on  our  usual 
business,  sometimes  indeed  be- 
fore we  were  completely  dry,  in 
all  weathers,  cold,  warm,  wet 
and  dry,  without  subsequently  ex- 
periencing any  ill  effects.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  a  rheumatic  sys- 
tem, where  more  or  less  fever 
attends,  may  induce  a  liability  to 
take  cold  after  bathing,  which  we 
did  not  experience. 

With  regard  to  exposure,  and 
liability  to  take  cold  after  using 
the  bath,  a  few  words  in  this 
place  may  not  be  improper  ;  and 
we  here  wish  to  be  considered  as 
speaking  of  persons  in  health,  for 
disease  may,  and  doubtless  does, 
greatly  modify  the  human  consti- 
tution and  susceptibilities.  The 
Russian,  who  delights  in  a  vapor 
bath  of  high  temperature,  goes 
reeking  from  it  to  roll  in  the  snow, 
or  plunge  into  cold  water.  This 
he  does  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  advantage  ;  and  though  this 
may  be  owing  now  to  habit,  that 
"  second  nature,"  there  must 
have  been  a  beginning,  when  this 
could  not  be  brought  into  the  ac- 
count. Strangers,  too,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country,  have  borne  it  well. 
Beaupre,  in  his  treatise  on  cold, 
says  he  frequently  had  buckets 
of  cold  water  thrown  on  him  while 
in,  or  immediately  on  issuing  from 
the  bath  ;  that  the  first  time  it 
created  but  a  lively  coolness  ;  but 
that  the  second  time,  after  a  bath 
of  higher  temperature,  his  feel- 
ings were  decidedly  agreeable. 
The  stronger  the  heat,  the  less 
sensible  is  the  cold  impression. 
When  the  skin  is  highly  excited 
and  reddened  by  a  bath  of  from 
120    to  160  degrees,  cold   has 


scarcely  any  effect ;  but  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  cutaneous 
functions,  a  suoden  change  of  20 
or  30  degrees  in  the  temperature 
is  sensibly  felt.  Blagden,  who 
entered  ovens  heated  to  250  de- 
grees, says,  "  we  passed  out  after 
every  experiment,  immediately 
into  the  coltl  air,  without  any  pre- 
caution ;  after  exposing  our  naked 
bodies  to  the  heat,  and  sweating 
most  violently,  we  instantly  went 
into  a  cold  room,  and  staid  there 
even  some  minutes  before  we  be- 
gan to  dress,  yet  no  one  received 
the  least  injury."  The  experi-  i 
ence  of  Dr.  Dobson  at  Liverpool, 
is  to  the  same  effect,  as  also  that 
of  Dr.  Clendinning,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Captain  Parry,  in  his  ac- 
count of  some  of  his  polar  expedi- 
tions, mentions  that  his  crew  suf- 
fered comparatively  little  from 
the  cold,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  thoroughly  heating  all  partem 
of  the  vessel,  and  that  they  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  passing 
from  a  temperature  of  50  or  60 
degrees  Fahr.,  to  one  of  15  or  20 
degrees  below  zero.  They  also 
could  work  better  and  longer  in 
the  cold,  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  caloric  which  they 
acquired  on  board- the  vessel. 

But  to  return  from  this  digres- 
sion,— other  cases  of  rheumatism 
were  treated  by  the  bath  with 
complete  and  permanent  success. 
These  differed  essentially  from 
each  other  in  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence, length  of  duration,  and  the 
system  and  habits  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  yet  the  favorable  effect 
on  all  was  the  same.  A  valet  of 
a  foreign  minister,  who  had  been 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  of  the 
upper  extremities  for  a  long  time, 
had  undergone  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  who  at  this  time  found 
great  difficulty  in  moving  his  left 
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arm,  applied  to  us  on  the  first  of 
November.  The  first  bath  af- 
forded him  great  relief,  and  the 
second  cured  him  completely. 

A  gentleman  from  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  of  a  robust  constitution, 
was  attacked,  in  July,  1825,  dur- 
ing the  very  hot  weather,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  his  heel,  which 
subsequently  extended  up  the  leg 
to  the  hip,  causing  eventually 
great  stiffness  and  difficulty  in 
walking.  He  had  used  various 
remedial  measures  with  but  little 
benefit,  and  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  visit  to  the  city,  to 
make  trial  of  the  vapor  bath.  He 
took  five  baths  in  as  many  days, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  leave 
town  ;  and  though  not  quite  cured, 
his  improvement  was  manifest. 
He  could  walk  without  difficulty, 
and  very  little  stiffness  or  pain  re- 
mained. 

In  a  severe  case  of  lumbago, 
the  patient  being  unable  to  dress 
himself,  one  bath,  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, aided  by  the  flesh  brush 
over  the  loins,  effected  a  com- 
plete cure. 

A  few  cases  of  a  different  cha- 
racter will  now  be  related.  Mr. 
H.  aged  22,  had  an  ulcerated  ton- 
sil on  the  right  side,  another  ulcer 
©n  the  back  of  the  fauces,  and  a 
third  on  the  velum  pendulum  pala- 
ti.  There  was  also  considerable 
tumefaction,  so  as  to  render  deg- 
lutition very  difficult,  and  the 
glands  on  the  exterior  were  tu- 
mefied and  painful.  On  the  25th 
of  October,  leeches  were  appli- 
ed, and  the  use  of  the  bath  was 
commenced  the  next  day.  By 
evening  the  swelling  was  diminish- 
ed, and  deglutition  easier.  The 
bath  was  repeated  on  the  27th, 
with  continued  amendment.  On 
the  29th,  the  ulcer  on  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  and  that  on  the 


posterior  fauces,  were  well ;  the 
tonsil  nearly  healed  ;  the  exter- 
nal tumors  removed  ;  and  an  erup- 
tion of  pimples  on  the  face,  which 
had  existed  for  some  time,  fast 
disappearing.  In  a  few  days,  pro- 
bably from  some  imprudence,  the 
external  swelling  again  increased, 
but  another  bath,  followed  by  a 
blister,  soon  removed  it.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  bath  in  removing  pim- 
ples, and  otherwise  improving  the 
complexion,  in  many  who  were 
taking  it  with  other  views,  were 
so  striking,  that  several  females 
were  induced  to  use  it  solely  for 
this  purpose,  and  wTere  generally 
benefited. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  C.9 
a  student  of  medicine,  aged  22, 
was  induced  to  make  trial  of  the 
bath.  He  had  an  enlarged  spleen, 
with  a  tumid,  soft  abdomen,  de- 
noting the  commencement  of  effu- 
sion. His  complexion  was  sallow 
and  leucophle^matic,  his  tongue 
furred,  his  bowels  irregular,  and 
skin  dry.  The  first  bath  caused 
him  to  sweat  freely,  and  he  slept 
better  than  usual  the  succeeding 
night.  The  next  morning  his 
urine  was  thick,  and  he  was  free 
from  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth,  which  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  on  his  complaint.  He 
repeated  the  bath  from  time  to 
time,  with  such  advantage,  that 
his  skin  became  gradually  clear 
and  moist,  his  bowels  regular,  his 
abdomen  reduced,  and  his  general 
feelings  much  improved.  In  short, 
the  bath,  aided  by  the  flesh  brash, 
and  attention  to  his  bowels,  en- 
tirely cured  him  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks. 

A  Mr.  V.  had  for  a  considera- 
ble time  suffered  from  a  cutane- 
ous eruption,  accompanied  by  a 
torpid  bondition  of  the  liver,  at- 
tended with  white  and  hard  fecal 
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evacuations,,  for    which  he  had  but  here  the  benefit  terminated, 

been  under  treatment  for  several  Indeed,  in  one  case,  the  inhalation 

months.     The  remedies  which  he  of  so  much  warm  vapor  seemed 

had   employed,   consisted  princi-  to  excite  too  much  phlogosis  in 

pally  of  mercurial  preparations,  the  stomach,  as  the  patient  was 

with  dietetic  regimen.     He  com-  worse  after  taking  several  baths, 

menced  the  bath  at  about  104  de-  and  attributed  to  them  this  effect, 

grees,    and    sweated    profusely,  It  is  probable,  that  benefit  might 

each  time  augmenting  the  tern-  be  derived   from  a  partial  bath, 

perature,  till  it  reached   to   be-  For  instance,  a  dyspeptic  invalid 

tween  115  and  120  degrees.    His  might  be  enclosed  as  high  only  as 

liver   was   much   benefited  ;   his  the  epigastrium,  thereby  avoiding 

stools  became  more  natural  ;  the  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  ;   at 

eruption    much     faded,    and    his  the  same  time  the  abdomen  might 

general  health  decidedly  improv-  be    freely   rubbed  with   a   flesh 

ed.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  tak-  brush. 

ing  several  tumblers  of  cold  wa-  A  robust  Irishman  was  attacked 
ter  while  in  the  bath  ;  and  neith-  wfth  violent  inflammation  of  the 
er  in  his  case,  nor  in  any  other  in  kidneys,  and  sympathetic  spasms 
which  this  usage  was  followed,  about  the  heart.  Several  bleed- 
did  any  bad  consequences  result,  ings,  large  doses  of  laudanum,  ex- 
The  whole  system  was  highly  ex-  ternal  applications,  and  pediluvia 
cited,  more  heated  perhaps  than  succeeded  in  moderating  the 
in  the  height  of  summer  ;  and  yet  symptoms  ;  but  there  remained  a 
no  prostration,  no  pain,  no  incon-  distressing  dysuria,  the  urine  be- 
venience  of  any  kind,  was  the  re-  ing  voided  by  a  few  drops  at  a 
suit.  Whether  the  perfect  safe-  time,  mixed  with  blood,  and  a 
ty  of  drinking  cold  water  under  considerable  flatulence  and  tume- 
these  circumstances  can  be  attri-  faction  of  the  abdomen.  Nothing 
buted  to  its  being  unconnected  made  any  impression  on  these 
with  fatigue  and  intemperance,  symptoms,  till  he  took  the  vapor 
which  are  generally  associated  bath  at  as  high  a  temperature, 
with  those  terrible  cases  of  cold  and  as  long  as  his  strength  would 
drinking  in  the  summer  season,  permit.  He  afterwards  urinated 
we  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  freely  and  without  pain,  his  bow- 
It  may  be  proper  also  to  mention,  els  became  regular,  and  he  was 
that  this  gentleman's  hair,  which  soon  convalescent.  A  slight  fe- 
of  late  had  fallen  out  considera-  ver  was  developed  after  the  bath, 
bly,  became  under  the  use  of  the  A  case  of  hemicrania  of  some 
bath  strengthened  and  thickened,  standing  was  perfectly  cured  by 
The  same  effect  was  observed  in  six  baths. 

other  cases.  Many  cases  of  influenza  were 

We  had  several  opportunities  cured  by  one  bath  ;  and  what  was 

also  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  interesting,  showing  the  powerful 

bath  in  dyspepsia.      The  patients  derivative  effects  of  this  remedy, 

generally  perspired  with  difficul-  mercurial  symptoms  were  deve- 

ty  ;  but  under  the  use  of  the  bath  loped  in  the  mouths  of  some,  who 

freely, — it  removed  the  costive-  had    previously    taken    calomel, 

ness  of  the  bowels,  and  considera-  which,  by  not  operating  freely  on 

blv  improved  their  complexion  ;  the  bowels,  had  accumulated  in 
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tfie  system.'  A  physician  of 
Charleston  informed  us,  that  sali- 
vation was  induced  by  the  bath, 
in  a  patient  who  was  at  the  time 
taking  Swaim's  Panacea,  strength- 
ening the  supposition,  that,  some- 
times at  least,  mercury,  in  some 
shape,  is  contained  in  this  nostrum. 

Erysipelas  was  one  of  the  dis- 
eases Which  yielded  readily  and 
kindly  to  the  influence  of  the  va- 
por bath,  and  some  cases  of  much 
interest  presented  themselves  to 
our  notice  ;  but  fearful  that  we 
have  already  entered  too  much 
into  detail  in  this  paper,  we  shall 
omit  any  particular  mention  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  other  cases, 
and  hasten  to  draw  our  remarks 
to  a  close. 

The  cases  we  have  mentioned 
were  generally  of  those,  who  in- 
haled the  vapor  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing the  surface  of  the  body  ex- 
posed to  its  influence;  and  the  pe- 
culiar odor  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles, through  which  the  steam 
passed,  was  not  unfrequently  per- 
ceived in  the  urine  of  the  bathers 
after  coming  out  of  the  bath. 
This  was  the  case  with  myself, 
after  placing  a  sponge  filled  with 
balsam  copaiba  in  the  receiver. 

It  was  customary  to  enter  the 
bath  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
afterwards  gradually  to  increase 
its  heat.  One  physician,  howev- 
er, for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
allowed  the  temperature  to  rise 
as  high  as  120  degrees,  before  he 
entered  ;  and  he  describes  his 
sensations  as  similar  to  those, 
which  he  had  experienced  when 
taking  a  cold  bath. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  the  vapor  bath,  as 
a  remedy,  is  possessed  of  uncom- 
mon powers,  and  that  by  not  em- 
ing  it  more  frequently,  our 


physicians  deprive  themselves  of 
a  most  valuable  adjuvant.  The 
preceding  account,  with  the  few 
interesting  cases  noticed,  will, 
we  hope,  attract  their  attention 
to  it,  and  we  are  satisfied  they 
will  never  regret  the  time  spent 
in  investigating  its  merits, 

We  are  glad  to  see  and  publish  so 
good  a  report  on  the  character  and 
effects  of  the  vapor  bath,  for  as  a 
remedy  vapor  bathing  is  far  less 
known  and  esteemed  both  by  physi- 
cians and  the  people  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  soon  will  be.  From  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject,  we 
cannot  agree  with  this  intelligent  re- 
porter, that  the  inhaling  of  the  va- 
por causes  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  that  it  has  any  tendency  of 
this  kind.  So  far  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  form  an  opinion  after  near- 
ly two  years'  attention  to  its  opera- 
tion, we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
when  the  bath  is  properly  taken  for 
any  other  complaint,  its  influence  on 
dyspepsia  is  always  more  or  less  be- 
neficial. As  to  temperature  we  are 
also  fully  satisfied  that  to  produce 
any  good  result  the  heat  never  need 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  unpleasant. 
Enter  the  bath  at  about  90  of  Fahr« 
and  let  it  gradually  rise  till  it  comes 
to  be  of  the  most  pleasant  degree  of 
warmth,  ana*  a  more  or  less  copious 
perspiration,  and  every  other  good 
effect  will  be  secured  which  the  pro- 
cess is  capable  of  effecting.  This  is 
the  general  rule,  to  be  varied  so  as 
to  suit  particular  cases.  Some  per- 
sons are  warmer  and  perspire  earli- 
er and  more  freely  than  others,  and 
there  are  other  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual  peculiarities.    In    catame- 
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Dial  obstruction,  and  in  difficult,  pain- 
ful, and  insufficient  menstruation,  the 
vapor  bath,  impregnated  with  cam- 
phor, often  affords  immediate  and 
complete  relief. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  KNEE  JOINT. 
By  J.  Summers,  Esq,. 

The  following  case  may  be  re- 
garded as  interesting,  in  as  much 
as  different  opinions  were  ad- 
vanced, and  various  remedies 
were  employed  for  its  improve- 
ment without  success.  For  the 
particulars  in  the  treatment  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rule,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  Guernsey. — It  ap- 
pears that  Captain  Mansell,  R. 
N.,  applied  to  this  gentleman  re- 
specting a  lameness  in  the  knee 
joint,  in  August,  1821.  He  had 
been,  however,  under  the  care  of 
another  gentleman  in  the  same 
place,  previous  to  this  period. 
But,  it  appears,  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  was  the  only  remedy 
employed  by  the  individual  in 
question.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Rule  was  induced 
to  adopt  the  following  plan  of 
treatment,  namely. — The  appli- 
cation of  friction,  with  the  soap 
liniment  and  opium,  which  was 
continued  for  forty  minutes,  night 
and  morning;  and  a  pill,  composed 
of  blue  pill  and  colocynth,  every 
night.  Some  advantage  was  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  this  plan 
of  treatment,  soon  after  its  adop- 
tion ;  but  this  gentleman  candidly 
admits  that  it  was  discontinued  on 
the  29th  of  May,  as  "  little  good 
from  the  practice  then  appeared." 
He,  consequently,  u  reversed  the 
plan,"  and  applied  a  lotion  of  am- 
monia, with  vinegar  and  rosewa- 
ter  till  the  4th  of  June.  The  re- 
sult was,  however,  by  no  means 


favorable.  A  large  blister  round 
the  joint  was  next  applied,  and 
the  effect  of  this  remedy  appear- 
ed at  first,  to  be  productive  of 
great  benefit ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
induce  this  gentleman  to  suppose, 
that  a  continuation  of  the  same 
plan  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Conse- 
quently, a  second  blister  was  ap- 
plied on  the  12th,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  improvement  beforemen- 
tioned  entirely  disappeared  ;  and 
the  u  puffy  enlargement  of  the 
joint  returned  with  rather  in- 
creased violence."  The  blister 
was,  however,  kept  open  till  the 
24th.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  R. 
had  recourse  to  friction  a  second 
time,  with  mercurial  ointment  and 
camphor.  This  plan  was  pursued 
till  the  2d  of  July,  when  emetic 
tartar  was  used  in  addition  to  the 
former.  These  remedies  were 
continued  till  the  16th,  when  a 
soap  plaster  and  a  bandage  were 
applied  till  the  7th  of  August;  af- 
ter which  time  a  mercurial  plas- 
ter and  bandage  were  prescribed. 
As  these  remedies  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  Captain 
Mansell  consulted  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Bromley.  The  plan  this  gentle- 
man pursued  was  different  from 
the  former,  as  blood  was  abstract- 
ed, by  means  of  cupping,  and  the 
knee  bandaged,  without  the  least 
advantage  to  the  patient.  Cap- 
tain Mansell  being  apprehensive 
that  the  injury  of  which  he  com- 
plained might  prove  to  be  of  se- 
rious consequence  to  him,  re- 
quested the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  tumefaction  com- 
plained of,  was  the  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment ;  and  the  learned  baronet 
was  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the 
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only  remedy  calculated  to  effect  I  observed,  on  examination  of  itt 
a  cure,  was  a  perpetual  blister  that  the  knee  was  slightly  evert* 
for  a  month.  Instructions  to  this  ed,  and  the  patella  displaced,  and 
effect  were  accordingly  given  in  that  there  was  contraction  of  the 
writing.  But  this  distinguished  biceps  muscle,  which  contributed 
officer,  having  minutely  observed  to  maintain  the  knee  in  the  posi- 
the  effects  produced  by  blisters,  tion  already  mentioned.  The  tu> 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rule,  mefaction  was  considerably  in- 
and  having  recollected  his  obser-  creased  by  the  ^displacement  of 
vations  respecting  them,  resolved  the  patella,  inasmuch  as  the  pow- 
not  to  adhere  to  this  advice,  not-  erful  ligament,  which  connects  it 
withstanding  the  high  authority  with  the  tibia,  appears  more  pro- 
from  which  it  emanated.  In  con»  minent.  Under  these  circum- 
sequence  of  this  determination,  stances,  I  resolved  to  ascertain 
Captain  Mansell  favored  me  with  how  far  the  injury  before  describ- 
a  visit,  the  object  of  which  was,  ed  would  influence  the  tumefac- 
to  have  my  opinion  of  the  case,  tion,  which  had  occasioned  so 
At  the  same  time  this  gentleman  much  anxiety.  I  dispelled  the 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  of  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscle, 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  those  in  the  manner  described  on  a  for- 
who  had  previously  seen  and  at-  mer  occasion  ;  and  also  accom- 
tended  the  case.  After  the  pe-  plished  the  replacement  of  the 
rusal  of  Which,  I  was  convinced  patella,  which  caused  a  diminu- 
that  every  endeavor  had  been  tion  of  the  swelling  in  this  part* 
used  for  the  removal  of  the  ma-  A  bandage  was  likewise  applied, 
lady,  according  to  the  system  ge-  in  order  to  afford  support  ;  and  in 
nerally  pursued;  but  that  there  some  degree,  to  maintain  the  joint 
was  an  exciting  cause  in  exist-  in  a  favorable  position.  Under 
ence,  which  rendered  such  pow-  such  circumstances,  I  have  occa- 
erful  measures  useless, — was  sionally  used  them,  but  I  have  not 
equally  certain.  The  only  course,  perceived  any  other  advantage 
therefore,  which  I  resolved  to  derived  from  bandaging,  notwith- 
pursue,  was  minutely  to  inspect  standing  the  unbounded  applause 
the  joint,  and  thereby  endeavor  to  which  has  been  conferred  on  the 
ascertain  whether  any  change  in  advocates  for  this  plan  of  treat- 
the  position  of  the  joint  had  taken  ment  in  diseases  of  the  joints, 
place,  which  might  be  regarded  Captain  Mansell  had  been  in  the 
as  a  source  of  irritation  ;  though  habit  of  taking  a  considerable  por- 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  tion  of  walking  exercise  previous 
that  distortion  does  take  place  in  to  the  appearance  of  this  injury  ; 
extensive  disease  of  joints.  It  is,  and  tljough  he  is  not  conscious  of 
however,  equally  certain,  that  a  meeting  with  an  accident,  it  is  by 
trivial  injury,  occasioned  by  walk-  no  means  improbable  that  the  in- 
ing  exercise,  has  proved  to  be  a  jury  referred  to  originated  from 
source  of  irritation  ;  and  conse-  this  cause.  This  circumstance 
quently,  resisted  every  remedy  becomes  more  evident,  when  it  is 
which  was  directed  for  the  re-  considered,  that  in  proportion  as 
moval  of  the  tumefaction  occa-  the  position  of  the  limb  was  im- 
stoned  by  it.  This  case  proved  proved,  a  diminution  of  the  swell- 
to  be  one  of  this  description.    As  ing  took  place;  so  that  at  the  ex^ 
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piration  of  a  few  weeks,  Captain 
M.  was  enabled  to  leave  London 
for  Guernsey.  The  tumefaction 
was  not  entirely  removed  at  the 
period  to  which  I  refer,  but  I  en- 
tertained an  opinion,  that  at  no 
distant  period,  it  would  entirely 
disappear;  and  in  this  opinion  nei- 
ther patient  nor  practitioner  has 
been  disappointed.  Every  symp- 
tom or  appearance  of  the  former 
malady  being  removed,  Mr.  Rule 
applied  the  bandage  in  the  same 
manner,  for  a  short  time  after. 
Captain  Mansell  returned  to 
Guernsey,  but  no  other  means 
were  adopted,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  recovery  of  the 
case. — -I  cannot  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle without  offering  my  best 
thanks  to  Captain  Mansell  for  his 
polite  communication,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Rule,  for  his  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  the  treatment 
pursued  by  him  ;  as  well  as  for 
the  liberal  sentiments  expressed 
respecting  the  case. — Lond.  Ga- 
zette of  Health. 

We  copy  the  following  report, 
first — for  the  good  definition  of  gas- 
tric fever,  and  secondly,  for  the  in- 
struction which  the  whole  paper 
affords. 

MEDICAL  REPORT  OF  DISEASES  IN 
LONDON.       MAY,    1827. 

Those  derangements  of  the  bi- 
liary secretion  which  were  de- 
scribed in  the  last  communication 
have  continued  to  show  them- 
selves during  the  month  now 
elapsed,  and  in  most  instances 
they  have  been  accompanied  by 
fever.  To  so  great  an  extent  in- 
deed have  complaints  of  this  na- 
ture prevailed,  that  the  reporter, 
if  called  on  to  name  the  most  ge- 
nerally diffused  disorder  of  this 
period,  would  designate  it  by  the 


title  of  gastric  fever.  This  term 
is  of  French  origin,  and  of  recent 
introduction  into  medical  phrase- 
ology, but  it  will  probably  soon 
become  naturalized  in  our  lan- 
guage, from  its  being  so  admira- 
bly fitted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  very  com- 
mon and  very  distressing  malady. 
A  sense  of  weight,  tightness,  un- 
easiness, or  of  actual  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied 
with  headache  and  giddiness,  and 
the  usual  evidences  of  febrile  ex- 
citement,— namely, languor,  lassi- 
tude, alternate  flushes  and  chills, 
and  weakness  of  the  back  and 
limbs,  are  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  With 
these  are  generally  associated  an 
uneasiness  in  breathing,  commonly 
described  under  the  name  of  a 
catch  in  the  breath.  The  practi- 
tioner of  experience  will  readily 
distinguish  this  from  the  painful 
respiration  which  attends  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  lining  of  the 
ribs  and  lungs,  and  the  difficult  or 
laborious  breathing  which  results 
from  the  deposition  of  extraneous 
matter,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
within  the  thoracic  cavity.  The 
pathologist  will  at  once  refer  it  to 
some  cause  extraneous  to  the 
chest;  and  he  will  easily  perceive 
how  a  weakened,  and  consequent- 
ly a  distended  stomach  opposes 
the  free  and  naturally  insensible 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  oc- 
casions the  act  of  breathing  to  be 
attended  with  a  constant,  and 
therefore  unpleasant,  conscious- 
ness. To  these  pathognomonic 
characters  of  gastric  fever  vari- 
ous others  are  superadded,  de- 
pending principally  on  the  consti- 
tutional tendencies  of  the  indivi- 
dual suffering  under  the  attack. 
Thus  in  young  women  they  will 
be  found  associated  with  the  gig- 
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bus  hystericus,  a  disposition  to 
fainting,  and  a  weak  tremulous 
pulse.  In  persons  more  advanced 
in  life,  who  take  their  daily  al- 
lowance of  wine,  and  use  exercise 
but  sparingly,  the  decided  evi- 
dences of  a  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head,  will  probably  manifest 
themselves. 

This  may  serve  as  a  sketch 
of  the  prevailing  malady  of  the 
present  month.  No  particular 
difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  the  management  of  it.  Where 
the  strength  of  the  patient's  habit 
was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  ope- 
ration of  active  remedies,  the 
union  of  calomel  and  antimony  has 
proved  singularly  serviceable. 
The  heightening  of  the  effect  of 
particular  drugs  by  combination 
is  a  principle  well  known  to  phy- 
sicians, and  admirably  exempli- 
fied in  the  instances  of  Dover's 
Powder,  and  Cathartic  Extract. 
The  principle  is  equally  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  calomel 
and  antimony.  This  union  of  two 
powerful  drugs  supplies  us  with 
an  evacuant  remedy  of  very  ex- 
tensive operation,  influencing  in- 
deed the  whole  series  of  the  na- 
tural functions  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  highly  efficacious  in  all 
those  cases  of  fever  which  are  of 
fortuitous  origin.  Within  four  or 
five  hours  after  being  received  in- 
to the  circulation,  its  influence 
will  become  apparent.  The  liver 
is  perhaps  the  first  to  feel  it,  and 
the  biliary  ducts  are  emulged.  If 
the  stomach  be  at  all  irritable, 
vomiting  now  takes  place.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards  the  bowels 
are  relieved.  A  second  dose, 
administered  the  following  day, 
will  in  many  cases  complete  the 
cure,  by  further  relaxing  the  skin 
and  the  kidneys.  By  assuming 
this   as  the   basis  of  treatment  in 


gastric  fever,  it  is  not  meant  to 
infer  that  other  remedies  will  not 
afford  effectual  aid.  In  many 
cases  indeed  they  are  indispensa- 
ble. Leeches  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  are  often  a  valuable  pre- 
parative, and  the  stimulus  of 
ether  and  of  camphor  is  frequent- 
ly required  to  support  the  system 
under  the  exhausting  effects  of  so 
powerful  a  medicine.. 

Disorders  of  the  respiratory 
organs  have  been  very  generally 
met  with  during  the  preceding 
month,  but  not  more  perhaps  than 
the  season  would  warrant  us  in 
expecting.  An  English  spring  is 
proverbially  variable,  and  the 
Meteorological  Register  for  the 
last  month,  as  faithfully  kept  by 
Mr.  Harris,  will  satisfy  the  read- 
er that  hitherto  our  climate  has 
no  disposition  to  improve  in  this 
respect.  Coughs,  and  asthmas, 
and  spittings  of  blood  are  abun- 
dant. There  has  been  perhaps 
less  of  the  acute  pleurisy  than  is 
usual  at  this  season,  and  the  lan- 
cet, therefore,  has  been  less  in 
requisition  ;  but  to  compensate 
this,  leeches  and  cuppingglasses 
have  been  largely  resorted  to, 
and  the  benefits  which  they  con- 
fer will  bear  out  the  pathologist 
in  all  his  speculations  concerning 
local  congestion,  and  irregular 
distributions  of  blood.  Few  prac- 
titioners perhaps  have  sufficiently 
turned  their  attention  to  that  cu- 
rious doctrine  in  physic,  the  limit- 
ation of  diseased  action  in  inter- 
nal organs,  a  doctrine  than  which 
we  know  none  admitting  of  a 
wider  or  more  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Among  contagious  and  epidemic 
diseases,  hoopingcough  has  been 
the  most  generally  diffused.  The 
reporter  has  himself  met  with 
many  instances  of  it  in   children ; 
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and  he  has  heard  from  others  of 
grown  up  persons  who  have  lately 
passed  through  it  with  no  inconsi- 
derable degree  of  severity.  One 
of  those  cases,  which  fell  under 
his  own  care,  was  extremely  vio- 
lent, and  affords  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  varied  dangers  to  which 
the  little  sufferer  in  this  disease 
is  too  often  exposed.  Permanent 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  the 
first  untoward  symptom,  and  the 
congestion  of  the  lungs  was  with 
difficulty  restrained.  The  brain 
suffered  next,  and  an  attack  of 
convulsions  was  sufficient  to  cre- 
ate alarm.  This  danger  was 
scarcely  obviated,  when  hectic 
fever  developed  itself,  under  the 
daily  attacks  of  which  the  child  is 
now  suffering  and  wasting.  The 
cough  still  continues,  and  will 
probably  yield  only  to  the  genial 
influence  of  time.  The  favorite 
specific  of  the  present  day  is  well 
known  to  be  a  combination  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  cochineal  pow- 
der. Its  real  influence  is  very 
small,  and  probably  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  once  vaunted,  but  now 
forgotten,  remedies  of  a  former 
age,  tincture  of  castor  and  pare- 
goric elixir. 

GEORGE  GREGORY,  M.  D. 

May  24,  1827. 

"We  subjoin  one  quere  only.  Is 
it  useful,  or  rational,  or  necessary 
practice,  to  carry  one  remedy  so  far 
as  to  require  another  to  support  the 
system  under  its  exhausting  effects  ? 


At  the  close  of  the  Review  of  an 
excellent  lecture  on  human  and  com- 
parative Physiology  by  Dr.  Roget, 
at  the  new  medical  school  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  London,  published  in  the 
Westminster  Review  of  April  last, 
are   the  following  remarks,  which 


cannot  be  too  much  diffused  or  re- 
spected in  our  literary  institutions. 

"  In  his  Introductory  Lecture, 
which  is  written  in  a  chaste  and 
correct  style,  Dr.  Roget  exhibits 
a  general  view  of  the  organs  and 
functions  of  the  animal  body,  and 
illustrates  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner the  importance  of  the  science 
of  physiology.  Sometime  hence 
it  will  not  be  believed,  that  in 
the  present  day  it  should  have 
been  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
usefulness  of  this  study,  especial- 
ly to  the  medical  student,  and 
that  its  utility  should  have  been 
so  little  felt,  that  till  the  Autumn 
of  1826,  there  should  not  have 
been  a  single  medical  school  in 
England,  perhaps  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  which  even  an  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  general 
view  of  the  science.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  it  would  ap- 
pear, physiology  is  to  form  a  se- 
parate branch  of  instruction.  We 
would  take  leave  to  suggest  that 
the  lectures  delivered  from  this 
chair  should  not  be  framed  with 
a  view  to  medical  pupils  exclu- 
sively, but  should  be  adapted  to 
the  general  student.  Without 
doubt  all  the  facts  of  the  science, 
and  all  the  principles  deducible 
from  a  comparison  of  these  facts 
might  be  communicated  to  the 
general  student,  just  as  easily  as 
to  him  who  is  to  devote  himself 
to  a  particular  profession.  We 
feel  satisfied  that  to  the  candid 
and  enlightened  men  to  whom  the 
regulation  of  this  matter  is  in- 
trusted, it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  advantage  which 
would  result  to  the  community  by 
the  general  communication  of  in- 
struction of  this  kind.  Independ- 
ently of  the  new  world  of  know- 
ledge which  it  would  open  to  the 
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mind,  than  which  there  is  none  in  ten  by  a  rattlesnake,  to  take  a  bot- 

its  own  nature  more  interesting,  tie,  put  a   little  whiskey  into  it, 

or   the   practical,  we  may    even  hold  it  to  the  fire  till  it  becomes 

say  the  moral,  influence  of  which  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  spirit, 

would   be   more   truly  valuable,  and  then  apply  the  mouth   of  the 

the  admission  of  this  science  into  bottle  to  the  wound.    As  the  bottle 

the  general  course  of  instruction,  cools  the  vapor  condenses,  a  partial 

as   a  regular  and  necessary  part  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  effect 

of  it,  would  operate  most  benefi-  of  a  cuppingglass  is  produced.  How 

cialJy   on  the  medical  profession  far  we  are  justified  in  referring  the 

itself,  were  it  only  that  it  would  recovery  in  Mr.  P.'s  case  to  the 

enable   the  educated  part  of  the  effects  of  the  cuppingglass,  we  leave 

community  to  detect  professional  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  ;  but  the 

ignorance,  and  to  appreciate  pro-  experiments  of  Mr.  Barry,  which 

fessional  merit.  have  been  repeated  and  extended 

with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 

treatment  of  the  bite  of  the  by  Messrs.  Orfiia,  Adelon,  and  La- 

viper.  ennec,  the  committee  appointed  for 

Mr.  Piorry  reports  the  following  this  purpose  by  the  Royal  Academy 
case  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pa-  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  a]so  the 
ris,  in  which  the  cuppingglasses  experiments  of  Messrs.  Breschet 
were  successfully  applied.  A  man,  and  Edwards,  would  justify  us  in 
aged  45,  was  bitten  in  the  right  anticipating  the  most  pleasing  con- 
hand  by  a  viper.  In  two  hours  the  sequences  from  their  use. — Phil. 
whole  arm  was  painful,  tumefied,  Journ.  of  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci. 

and  benumbed  ;  the  temperature  of  

the  body  was  lowered,  and  the  cir-  A  new  method  of  separating  the 
culation  retarded  ;  the  pulsation  of  Placenta  from  the  Uterus  in  cases 
the  radial  arteries  and  of  the  caro-  of  profuse  Hemorrhage  after 
tids,  could  not  be  perceived  ;  nau-  Parturition. 
sea,  vomiting,  and  involuntary  stools  An  Italian  physician  has  practised 
succeeded,  with  enormous  tume-  the  following  process  with  uniform 
faction  of  the  face.  The  wounds  success.  Having  left  the  vein  of 
of  the  hand  were  laid  open,  and  the  umbilical  cord  to  itself  for 
a  cuppingglass  applied  for  half  sometime,  that  it  may  discharge 
an  hour ;  some  serous  fluid  flow-  itself  of  the  blood  which  it  con- 
ed from  the,  wound,  with  which  tains,  and  having  deprived  it  of 
a  cat  was  inoculated  without  this  fluid  as  perfectly  as  possible 
any  bad  effects.  The  symp-  by  artificial  means,  he  injects 
toms  gradually  abated.  The  next  through  it  into  the  uterus,  with 
day,  the  supervention  of  phlegmo-  a  certain  degree  of  force,  a  quan- 
nous  erysipelas  being  apprehended,  tity  of  water  acidulated  with  vi- 
forty  leeches  were  applied ;  and  negar.  Either  the  sudden  im- 
the  patient  recovered. — Nouv.  Bi~  pression  made  on  the  placental 
blioth.  Med.  tissue  by  the  injected  fluid,  or  the 

The  practice  of  sucking  wounds  sensation   of  cold  which  is  at  the 

is,  as  every  one  knows,  very  an-  instant  communicated  to  the  vas- 

cient.      In   certain  parts  of    our  cular  structure  which  unites  it  to 

country,  it  is  a  very  common  prac-  the   uterus,  causes   a   separation 

tice,  when  any  person  has  been  bit-  always  to  take  place,  without  be 
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ing  under  the  necessity  of  intro-' 
ducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus. 
In  case  the  first  injection  does  not 
succeed,  he  repeats  it  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  always  taking 
care  to  let  the  previously  inject- 
ed  fluid  pass  out  of  the  vessels 
before  he  repeats  the  operation. 
— Repertorio  di  Med.  etc.  Tori- 
no Maggio,  IS26. 

COLD  WATER    IN    POISONING    BY 
OPIUM. 

Proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
practice  are  multiplying  on  us. 
We  have  lately  perused  the  history 
of  a  case  in  which  Dr.  P.  B.  Wil- 
cox, of  Kentucky,  resorted  to  it, 
with  complete  success.  The  pa- 
tient was  an  infant,  seven  weeks 
old.  It  had  bee:i  in  a  deep  sleep 
for  eight  hours  ;  and  was  affected 
with  violent  convulsions,  laborious 
respiration  and  suspended  degluti- 
tion. After  continuing  the  affusion 
of  cold  wrater  for  fifteen  minutes, 
a)i  the  symptoms  were  greatly  re- 
lieved, the  convulsions  ceased  to 
recur,  and  the  ability  to  swallowr 
was  restored.  An  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic completed  the  cure. —  West- 
ern Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 

WILD    HEMLOCK. 

The  Worcester  papers  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  child  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Moore,  aged  7  years, 
of  Sudbury,  in  consequence  of 
eating  the  seeds  of  the  wild  hem- 
lock, which  he  mistook  for  cara- 
way seed. — The  above  plant,  the 
Cicuta  Maculata  of  Bigelow,  is 
said  to  be  probably  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  our  poisonous  vegeta- 
bles, and  growing  in  all  parts  of 
NewEngland,  and  sometimes  by 
the  road  sWe,  it  has  occasioned 
various  instances  of  speedy  death 
on  children  who  have  unwarily 
eaten  the  seeds  o*  the  root, 
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Jin  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr. 
Bartlett,  of  Providence  R.  /., 
who  is  now  in  Paris,  to  Dr.  J* 
D.  Fisher,  of  this  City. 
u  I  believe  I  spoke  in  my  last 
letter  to  you  of  a  supposed  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  common  caro- 
tid at  La  Pitie.  Lisfranc  gave 
several  clinical  lectures  on  the 
case,  and  insisted  especially  on 
the  difficulty  with  which,  in  many 
instances,  aneurisms  were  distin- 
guished from  '  tumeurs  erectiles' 
or  fungus  haematodes.  He  car- 
ried the  patient,  who  was  a  fe- 
male, to  the  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  and  requested 
and  obtained  the  opinion  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  He  Lad  had  sus- 
picions that  the  trunk  of  the  ar- 
tery was  diseased  and  dilated,  and 
feared  it  might  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  innominata.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  members  of  the  aca- 
demy who  examined  it,  that  the 
case  was  one  of  aneurism,  and 
that  probably  the  trunk  of  the 
artery  was  sound.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  consideration,  he  said 
immediately  before  the  operation, 
he  should  govern  himself  by  the 
circumstances;  and  if,  on  arriving 
at  the  artery,  he  found  it  dis- 
eased, he  should  go  down  and  tie 
the  innominata.  The  operation 
was  performed  som-e  fifteen  days 
ago, — the  artery  found  and  tied 
with  facility, — and  the  patient 
suffered  but  little.  Lisfranc  had 
always  expressed  his  fears  of  a 
hemorrhage,  on  the  ligature's  com- 
ing away.  Three  or  four  days 
since,  there  was  a  hemorrhage 
indeed,  and  the  patient  died.  An 
examination  was  made,  and  there 
was  no  aneurism  at  all.  It  was  a 
fungus  haematodes.     The  ligature 
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had  not  come  away,  but  the  ar- 
tery had  ruptured  immediately 
below.  It  was  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  text  on  which  the  sur- 
geon had  so  emphatically  dwelt, 
- — the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of 
pronouncing  with  certainty  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

"  M.  Lisfranc  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  last  nosemanufacture, 
that  he  intends,  in  a  few  days, 
making  another  attempt." 

NeivEngland  Med.  Journal. 

Simeon  Butler,  of  Northampton, 
proposes  to  publish  by  subscription 
a  Treatise  on  Gymnastics,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  German  of  F.  L. 
Jahn. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  public, 
a  short  and  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject  of  Gymnastics,  a  work 
suited  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  general  reader,  and  to  furnish 
the  details  necessary  for  the  proper 
conducting  of  a  gymnasium.  Of 
many  German  authors  that  have 
written  on  this  department  of  edu- 
cation, no  one  has  treated  of  it  with 
more  knowledge  or  practical  zeal, 
or  after  more  successful  experience 
than  Jahn. 

His  treatise  is  acknowledged  to 
have  the  strongest  claim  to  origi- 
nality and  thoroughness  in  explain- 
ing the  science,  which  he  contri- 
buted essentially  to  revive.  Such 
additions  will  be  made  to  the  origi- 
nal, as  have  been  suggested  by  re- 
cent experience. 

The  work  will  be  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Dr.  Charles  Beck, 
of  Northampton.  As  he  was  for- 
merly a  pupil  of  the  author,  there 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  the 
translation  will  be  executed  with 
fidelity,  and  that  the  additions  which 
will  be  made,  will  be  in  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  original  treatise. 


The  volume  when  published  will 
contain  about  200  pages,  in  octavo, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  eight 
copperplate  engravings,  illustrative 
of  the  subject,  and  engraved  by  an 
artist  long  and  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
price  of  the  work  to  subscribers 
will  be  $1,75. 

A  literary  friend  who  is  well  skill- 
ed in  the  principles,  practice  and  ef- 
fects of  gymnastic  training,  observes 
on  this  subject : — 

"  The  spreading  of  gymnastic 
exercises  in  this  country  seems  to 
require  the  speedy  publication  of 
a  common  standard  work,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  exercises  may 
everywhere  be  conducted.  To 
meet  this  apparent  Want  of  our 
gymnastic  institutions,  no  work 
seems  to  be  so  well  calculated  as 
that  of  Jahn,  whose  eminent  merits 
in  this  department  have  deservedly 
procured  him  the  name  of  the  fa- 
ther of  the  gymnastic  art.  His 
work  has,  since  its  first  publication, 
served  as  a  common  textbook  in 
every  German  gymnasium.  The 
gymnasiums  in  England  and  in  this 
country  have  been  established  and 
conducted  according  to  the  same 
standard.  Jahn's  book  excels  all 
other  treatises  on  gymnastics  I 
know,  by  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  exercises,  and 
the  practical  description  of  each  of 
them.  The  work  of  Dr.  Beck 
contains  all  that  is  important  in 
Jahn,  together  with  later  improve- 
ments, and  a  number  of  engravings, 
drawn  and  executed  by  a  skilful 
German  artist  who  is  at  present 
connected  with  the  school  on  Round 
Hill.  The  usefulness  of  such  en- 
gravings, which  represent  the  most 
important  exercises,  is  evident, 
particularly  for  those  who  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  gymnast 
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tics  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  going  through  a  regular  course 
of  instruction." 

We  hope  the  publisher  will  not 
wait  for  the  tardy  progress  of  sub- 
scription, but  send  forth  the  work  at 
once.  The  merit  of  the  treatise, 
and  the  frequent  inquiries  for  such  a 
help  and  guide,  we  are  confident 
must  soon  repay  him  for  expenses. 


Dr.  Lieber  is  going  on  Swim- 
mingly ,  on  a  rising  tide  of  success- 
ful progression,  a  little  north  of 
the  Western  Avenue. 

Reed  &  Howard,  44,  Han- 
over Street,  have  succeeded  in 
preparing  a  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  intemperance,  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  best  judges 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
Chambers.     The  price  is  $2,50. 

Injustice  to  Subscribers.  — -We 
think  it  unjust  to  tax  subscribers  for 
newspapers,  books,  &c,  the  same 
price  for  certain  letters  and  syllables 
which  convey  no  meaning,  not  a  sin- 
gle idea, — as  for  those  which  are 
the  most  richly  fraught  with  intelli- 
gence and  use.  We  mean  such  syl- 
lables as  the  first  of  the  following 
words, — until,  upon,  although,  unto, 
and  some  others,  which  have  no 
more,  different,  or  better  meaning  in 
prose,  than  the  shorter  monosylla- 
bles. The  writing,  printing,  reading 
and  hearing  of  these  unmeaning,  and 
of  course,  unprofitable  letters  and 
syllables,  in  the  various  and  volu- 
minous productions  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  from  the  press,  amount 
weekly,  to  say  nothing  of  longer  pe- 
riods, to  no  small  loss  of  time,  mate- 


rials, labor  and  expense.  We  have 
never  presumed  to  take  this  liberty 
with  ours.  Most  of  the  hyphens  and 
parentheses  of  printers  are  likewise 
nothing  better  than  a  useless  encum- 
brance of  the  language,  and  a  de- 
facement of  fair  printing. 

"  An  Inquirer"  is  informed  that 
the  "  bathing  pamphlet,"  or  rather 
the  Discourses  on  cold  and  warm 
Bathing,  &c,  may  be  had  of  E.  F. 
Backus,  of  Albany,  or  of  C.  S.  Fran- 
cis, of  Newlfork,  whence  he  can 
more  conveniently  be  supplied  than 
from  this  place.  The  price  of  a 
copy  is  fifty  cents.  As  to  the  cha- 
racter, or  merit  of  the  publication, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  those  who 
have  read  the  discourses  and  bathed 
according  to  their  directions. 

Salus  is  received  and  shall  appear. 

DICTIONARY. 

An  adjuvant,  whatever  assists  in 
obviating  a  disease. 

Capsular  ligament,  a  ligament  or 
band  which  surrounds  every  movea- 
ble joint,  and  contains  the  synovia 
like  a  bag. 

Fungus  hcematodes,  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence full  of  bloodvessels,  having  a 
reddish  sanguineous  appearance. 

Globus  hystericus,  hysteric  ball. 
Air  rising  in  the  gullet,  if  stopped 
by  spasm  from  rising  to  the  mouth, 
is  so  called,  because  it  is  a  frequent 
symptom  of  hysterics,  and  gives  the 
sensation  of  a  ball  ascending  in  the 
throat. 

Hemicrania,  a  pain  affecting  one 
side  of  the  head  only. 

Patella,  the  kneepan. 

Pathognomonic  symptoms,  are  such 
as  are  peculiar  and  essential  to  a 
disease. 

Synovia,  an  unctuous  fluid  secreted 
for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  joints 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA    MONTHLY    JOUR- 
NAL OF    MED.  AND  SURG. 

EDITED  BY  N.  R.   SMITH,  M.  D. 

THE  publication  of  this  work  com- 
menced in  June  last,  and  is  contin- 
ued monthly.  Its  design  embraces  four 
departments. — 1.  Original  Essays  ;  2.  Ad- 
versaria ;  3.  Analytical  Reviews  ;  4.  Ab- 
stract of  Foreign  Medicine.  Its  average 
contents  are  50  close  octavo  pages,  150 
quarterly.  It  is  printed  on  paper  of  the 
best  quality. — Its  price  is  3  dollars  a  year 
if  paid  in  advance, — four  if  paid  subse- 
quently.— Subscribers  can  have  the  back 
numbers. — Its  conductor  makes  no  invi- 
dious comparisons  ;  specimens  of  the  work 
are  before  the  public  :  u  qui  invidet  mi- 
nor m." 

Communications  to  be  addressed,  al- 
ways postpaid,  to  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  D„, 
Philadelphia,  141,  Spruce  Street. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 
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HE  following  medical  works  are  for 

sale  at  this  Office. 

The  Boston  Medical  Ijvtelligeno 

ER,  devoted  to   the   Cause   of  Physical 

Education,  and  to  the  Means  of  Prevent- 


ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4th? 
bound  or  unbound. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub- 
lication. 

A  VAPOR  or  SULPHUR  BATH  can 
be  had  at  any  proper  hour  of  the 
day,  at  3,  Central  Court.  The  proper 
hours  are  before  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea.  The  best  time  is  between  11  and 
2  o'clock. 

A  portable  bath  may  be  taken  to  the 
patient's  house,  if  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  and  administered  under 
his  direction. 

HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

LEXICON  MEDICUM;  or  Medical 
Dictionary  ;  containing  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Terms  in  Anatomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery, 
Mineralogy,  Pharmacy,  Physiology,  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected 
with  Medicine.  Selected,  arranged  and 
compiled  from  the  best  authors.  Bv  Ro- 
bert Hooper,  M.D.  F.L.S.  The  fourth 
American,  from  the  fifth  London  edition, 
very  considerably  enlarged.  For  sale  by 
Wells  &  Lilly. 

ADAMS'  PATENT,  SWELLED  BEAM 
BEDSTEAD. 

Made  at  422,  Washington  St.  Boston. 

T  has  neither  screw  nor  lacing,  and 
may  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  one 
minute.  It  gives  the  luxury  of  a  sacking 
as  tight  as  a  drumhead.  The  price  of 
this  bedstead  is  no  greater,  with  all  its 
improvements,  than  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some, oldfashioned  ones. — This  founda- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  repose, — this  illus- 
tration of  neatness,  taste  and  economy, 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
above.  April  24. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
—The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50 ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
alrs.  No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  must 
fce  addressed,  postpaid,  to  John  G,  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

VENOUS  ABSORPTION. 

Ji  Report  of  some  Experiments  re- 
cently performed  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  Hall,  relative  to  Venous 
Absorption  from  the  Cavity  of  the 
Stomach. 
Dr.  C.  Luzenburg,  assistant  in 
the  department  of  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, had  been  engaged   in  per- 
forming experiments,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Rhees,  for 
the   purpose   of  determining  the 
influence   of  the  nerves   on  the 
function  of  absorption  generally. 

For  this  reason,  both  extremi- 
ties of  the  stomach  were  included 
in  ligatures,  together  with  the 
nerves  which  the  organ  receives 
from  the  eighth  pair,  and  from 
the  solar  plexus.  The  prussiate 
of  potash  was,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, abundantly  absorbed 
and  detected  in  various  parts  of 
the  system. 

I  then  suggested  to  Dr.  L.  the 
following  experiments,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  veins 
and  the  lymphatics,  in  regard  to 
the  function  of  absorption  from 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

The  animals  employed   were 
cats.     The  abdomen  was  opened, 
and  the  pyloric  aad  cardiac  extre- 
£3 


mities   of  the  stomach  were  in- 
cluded in  ligatures  and  divided. 
The  peritoneum  was  then  dissect- 
ed away  from  around  the  corona- 
ry  artery   of  the   organ,  and  also 
from  around  the  principal  vein. 
All   the    peritoneal   attachments 
were  then   removed,  so  that  the 
Organ  retained  no  other  connexion 
with  the  system  than  through  the 
medium   of  one   artery   and  one 
vein.     By   these  the  circulation 
was  observed  still  to  be  kept  up. 
Such  vessels  as  bled  on  being  di- 
vided were  secured  by  ligatures. 
The  prussiate  of  potash,  in  so- 
lution, was  then,  by  a  tube,  care- 
fully conveyed  into  the  stomach, 
so  as  to  suffer  none  to  fall  into  the 
cavity  of  the   abdomen.     The  in- 
cision  was    finally  closed  by   su- 
tures, and  the  animal  was  suffer- 
ed to  live   two  and  a  half  hours. 
On   its  being  killed  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  following  interesting 
phenomena  were  manifested  : — 

On  applying  the  tincture  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  to  the  blood  of  the 
vena  portse,  it  immediately  as- 
sumed a  strong  blue  color.  On 
applying  it  to  slices  of  the  liver, 
remarkable  blue  patches  were 
instantly  obvious.  The  same  oc- 
curred when  it  was  applied  to  the 
heart.  It  was  most  striking,  howe- 
ver, in  the  interior  of  the  kidneys. 
When  these  organs  were  divided, 
and  their  surfaces  touched  with 
the  tincture,  they  instantly  be- 
came intensely  blue,  as  if  cover* 
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ed  with  a  thick  pigment.  When 
the  external  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach was  dashed  with  the  tinc- 
ture, it  exhibited  very  little  of 
the  blue  tint,  a  decided  proof  that 
the  solution  of  the  prussiate  had 
not  transuded  through  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  above  experiment  was 
four  times  repeated.  Three  times 
it  was  done  by  Dr.  Luzenburg, 
and  once  by  Mr.  Maillard,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  remarkable 
results. 

With  a  view  to  determine  the 
comparative  activity  of  the  lym- 
phatic absorbents,  I  then  request- 
ed the  above  gentlemen  to  per- 
form the  following : — 

The  principal  arteries  first, 
and  then  the  principal  veins  going 
to  the  stomach,  were  secured  by 
ligatures,  so  that  the  sanguineous 
circulation  was  feebly  carried  on 
by  the  small  vessels  remaining. 

The  prussiate  was  then  intro- 
duced as  before,  and  the  animal 
having  been  suffered  to  live  the 
same  length  of  time,  was  killed. 
The  most  careful  application  of 
the  test,  however,  could  no  where 
detect  the  prussiate,  except  in 
the  strangulated  veins  of  the  sto- 
mach, where  it  was  found  in  ob- 
vious quantity,  they  being  much 
distended  with  blood.  This  ex- 
periment was  repeated  both  by 
Dr.  Luzenburg  and  Mr.  Maillard 
and  with  results  perfectly  uni- 
form. 

It  might  be  objected  to  the  last 
experiment,  that  the  tying  of  all 
the  principal  bloodvessels  of  an 
organ  should  so  impair  its  organic 
functions  that  no  absorption  could 
be  expected  to  take  place  ;  but 
this  objection  is  at  once  obviated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  substance 
had  entered  the  veins  and  passed 
as  far  as  the  ligatures;  certainly, 


then,  this  function  should  not  have 
been  interrupted  in  the  lympha- 
tics,  had  it  existed  in  them  before 
the  experiment. 

The  first  series  of  experiments 
is  similar  to  those  performed  by 
Majendie,  Gmelin  and  Tiede- 
mann,  and  analogous  to  some  per- 
formed in  this  city  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Coates.  They  are 
interesting,  however,  as  confirm- 
ing, in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, their  results,  which  by  some 
are  still  doubted  as  being  conclu- 
sive. The  second  is,  I  believe, 
unique,  and  in  my  mind,  renders 
it  quite  certain  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  office  of  the  lympha- 
tics in  the  textures  of  the  organ, 
absorption  from  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  is  exclusively  effected 
by  the  veins,  and  that  it  is  very 
copiously  effected  by  them.  Pro- 
bably the  same  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  experiments  were  wit- 
nessed by  several  of  my  pupils, 
and  will,  I  am  confident,  be  am- 
ply confirmed  by  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  repeat  them. 

The  inferences  which  are  to 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  are 
certainly  not  a  little  interesting, 
in  relation  to  the  function  of  di- 
gestion. If  substances  foreign  to 
the  animal  tissues,  and  which  can- 
not be  assimilated,  are  thus  abun- 
dantly taken  up  and  conveyed  into 
the  circulation,  is  it  not  absolute- 
ly certain  that  all  soluble  or  fluid 
alimentary  substances  are  absorb- 
ed with  even  greater  avidity  ?  A 
very  large  proportion  of  our  ali- 
ment, perhaps  a  moiety,  is  either 
fluid  or  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
needs  not  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  juice,  or  any  other  agent, 
to  qualify  it  for  venous  absorption. 

We  verv  well  know  that  the 
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parts  of  meat  are  highly 
charged  with  sapid  and  nutrient 
principles.  These  are  expressed 
by  mastication  in  great  quantity  ; 
and  if  the  prussiate  of  potash  be 
absorbed  by  the  veins  of  the  sto- 
mach, certainly  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  are  drunk  up  by 
the  same  organs.  This  is  the 
more  credible,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  sensation  of  renewed 
vigor  and  strength  is  felt  almost 
immediately  after  taking  food. — 
Sugar  is  another  substance  highly 
nutrient,  and  completely  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  for  a  very  considera- 
ble time,  uncombined  with  any 
other  article.  The  fattening  of 
the  southern  negroes  on  the  sac- 
charine juices  of  the  cane  stalks 
is  well  known.  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  least  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance is  absorbed  by  the  veins  of 
the  stomach. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  mu- 
cilages, extractive  matters,  and 
perhaps  oils.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  Haller  detected  the  lat- 
ter in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portae. 

The  aliment  of  some  herbivo- 
rous animals  consists  entirely  of 
extractive  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters, obtained  by  maceration  from 
the  vegetable  substances  on  which 
they  feed.  Hay,  on  which  horses 
and  kine  will  even  fatten,  very 
readily  yields  all  its  sapid  and  nu- 
trient parts  to  water.  Farmers 
very  well  know  that  if  their  hay 
be  drenehed  by  repeated  showers, 
after  it  is  cut,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  making.  When  hay  has  been 
very  scarce  I  have  been  informed 
that,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  hay 
tea  is  sometimes  prepared  for 
cattle,  in  which  is  dissolved  eve- 
rything nutrient  which  the  plants 
contain,  and  of  course  there  is  no 


waste.  On  this  cattle  will  fat- 
ten, if  they  are  furnished  with  cut 
straw  for  producing  the  usual  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  and  which 
yields  no  nutriment. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  decoction  of  hay  is  acted  on 
by  a  gastric  juice,  converted  into 
chyle,  and  then  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals?  Indeed  we  are  assured 
by  direct  experiment  that  these 
substances  are  taken  up  in  great 
quantity  by  the  intestinal  veins  of 
these  animals.  M.  Flandrin  as- 
certained that,  in  the  horse,  the 
venous  blood  of  the  small  intes- 
tines possesses  a  strong  herba- 
ceous taste,  if  obtained  from  the 
animal  soon  after  it  has  taken  food. 

How  such  fluids,  absorbed  by 
the  veins  of  the  stomach,  may  be- 
come assimilated  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive. Not  a  particle  of  blood 
from  the  stomach  or  the  intestines 
enters  the  general  circulation  till 
it  has  permeated  the  liver,  the 
most  important  gland  in  the  ani- 
mal economy.  Here  not  only  are 
the  nutrient  matters  assimilated, 
but  the  crude  and  saline  sub- 
stances which  reach  the  gland 
from  the  stomach  in  the  first 
stage  of  digestion,  probably  fur- 
nish the  materials  of  the  bile, 
which  fluid  being  then  abundantly 
secreted,  is  conveyed  to  the  duo- 
denum, there  to  meet  the  residue 
of  digestion,  and  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  solid  aliments,  as  well 
as  in  stimulating  the  intestinal 
Canal . 

We  may  infer,  from  the  above , 
that  some  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  bile  are  furnished  by 
fluids  which  have  never  entered 
the  general  circulation,  but  are 
the  feculent  parts  of  such  sub- 
stances  as  are  absorbed  by  the 
veins.     We    have   thus    another 
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reason,  also,  why  bile  is  more  co-  3d.     The  solid   aliments  thus 

piously  elaborated,  from  the  time  rendered   semifluid    on  reaching 

that    digestion     commences.     It  the   duodenum,  and  having  been 

also  enables  us  to  explain  the  va-  acted  on  by  the  hepatic  and  pan- 

riable  nature  of  this  fluid,  and  al-  creatic  secretions,  are   absorbed 

so  the   fact,  that  its  constituents  by   the    lacteals,   not    becoming 

cannot  all  be  detected  in  the  cir-  chyle,   however,  till   they  have 

culating  blood.     Thus,   too,   we  entered     these     small     vessels, 

confer   on   the  liver  an  office  so  Thus,    the    constituents    of   the 

long  denied  to  it,  corresponding  to  blood,  as  furnished  by  digestion, 

its    magnitude,   complexness    of  are    immediately    derived  from 

structure,   and    pathological   im-  two  sources,  a  circumstance  by 

portance  ;  for,  if  our  inferences  no   means  inconsistent  with  the 

are  correct,  it  is  one  of  the  most  compound  nature  of  this  fluid, 

important   of  the   assimilating  or-  n.  r.  s* 

gans,  since  the  elaboration  of  bile,  

from  the  fluids  absorbed,  is  espe- 
cially subservient  to  their  animal-  hints  on  vaccination. 
ization.  By  P*  Francis  Condie,  M.  D. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  Daily  complaints  are  made  by 

into  whose  hands  an  Essay  on  Di-  physicians,  in  different  parts  of 

gestion,  published  by   me  a  short  our  country,   of   the   difficulties 

time  since,  may  have  fallen,  that,  they  experience    in  preserving, 

in  it,  and  in  the  supplement  which  throughout  the  year,  a  supply  of 

followed  it,  I  advocated  the  fol-  genuine  vaccine  matter,  and  also 

lowing  principles  in  regard  to  this  of  their  frequent   failures,  in  at- 

function  : —  tempts  to  communicate  the  con- 

1st.     That,  of  the  substances  tagion,  in  a  satisfactory  manner? 

taken  into  the  stomach,  some,  and  to  their    patients.     Being    fully 

especially  the  fluid  aliments,  are  persuaded,  that  both  these  cir- 

taken  up  by  the  veins  and  convey-  cumstances  may  be  avoided,  by 

ed  to  the   liver,  where  they  are  the  observation  of  a  few  simple 

further   assimilated    previous   to  rules,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 

being   added    to  the   circulating  offering  to  the  profession,  for  the 

blood.  use,    more    particularly,    of   its 

2d.  The* solid  aliments  which  younger  members,  some  hints  in 
remain  are  slowly  macerated  and  relation  to  the  points  referred  to, 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  not  by  a  — the  result  of  considerable  ex- 
chemical  agency,  since  the  ccn-  perience  and  many  comparative 
stitution  of  the  secreted  fluids  of  experiments.  Even  should  the 
this  organ  does  not  warrant  the  directions  I  propose  laying  down, 
supposition,  and  because,  also, ,  be  found  incc  isistent  with  the  ex- 
the  solution  is  not  effected  when  perience  of  some,  it  is  trusted* 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  di-  that  this  little  essay  may  do  some 
vided,  nor  when  these  fluids  are  good,  by  calling  forth  the  remarks 
removed  from  the  stomach.  It  of  others,  on  questions  of  impor- 
is  accomplished  probably  by  a  vi-  tance,  as  well  to  the  medical  pro- 
tal  influence-,  conferred  on  its  flu-  fession  as  to  the  community  at 
ids  by  the  nerves  of  the  sto-  large  : — For  on  the  purity  of  the 
mach.  vaccine  matter  we  employ,  and 
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mv  facility  in  placing  tinder  its 
influence  the  system,  will  very 
much  depend  the  certainty  of  our 
patients'  security,  against  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  loathsome  and 
destructive  of  maladies,  "  the 
scourge  of  infancy  and  terror  of 
beauty. " 

I.  Of  the  Scab. — The  experi- 
ence of  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can practitioners  has  confirmed 
them,  in  giving  to  the  dry  crust, 
or  scab,  which  forms  on  the  arm 
after  vaccination,  a  preference 
over  the  recent  lymph,  as  a  means 
of  propagating  the  disease.  This 
scab,  while  equally  efficacious 
with  the  latter,  is  much  more 
manageable,  and  more  readily 
preserved  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  its  use  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  interfering  with  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  the  vaccine  vesi- 
cle,-— a  circumstance  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  in  reference 
to  the  certainty  of  the  child's  se- 
curity. 

In  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
the  scab,  when  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  the  product  of  the  gen- 
uine disease,  nothing  of  course 
need  be  said  ;  but  as  this  cannot 
always  be  the  case,  and  as  I  have 
observed,  that  crusts  furnished, 
even  by  children  who  had  the 
disease  most  effectually,  have,  in 
consequence  of  some  change 
which  they  have  undergone  whilst 
on  the  arm,  failed  in  producing 
genuine  vaccination,  some  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  general 
characters  presented  by  those 
scabs  most  to  be-,  depended  on, 
though  of  themselves  far  from 
being  absolutely  conclusive,  will 
nevertheless  aid  very  considera- 
bly the  physician  in  his  selection. 

The  scab  I  have  found  the 
most  seldom  to  fail,  and  which 
has  also  appeared  the  longest  to 


resist  any  change  in  its  properties, 
is  of  a  very  dark  mahogany  or 
walnut  color, — hard  and  perfectly 
opaque  ; — it  is  somewhat  thick  at 
its  centre,  or  approaches  to  a  co- 
nic form,  and  is  nearly  level  on 
its  under  side  or  base  ; — when 
cut  into  thin  slices  it  presents  a 
dirty  white,  or  somewhat  brown- 
ish appearance  ; — it  is  rather 
tough,  or,  in  other  words,  is  more 
readily  dissolved  in  water,  than 
reduced  to  a  powder.  I  have 
frequently  had  presented  to  me, 
as  genuine  vaccine  scabs,  those 
of  a  light  brown,  or  an  amber 
color,  thin,  semitransparent,  ea- 
sily fractured,  and  as  it  were, 
concave,  or  excavated,  at  then- 
lower  surface.  Now,  though  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  a 
crust,  presenting  the  last  men^ 
tioned  characters,  is  never  genu- 
ine, yet  so  frequently  will  such  a 
one  be  found  to  fail  in  communi- 
cating the  disease,  that  I  would 
advise  it  invariably  to  be  rejected. 
A  scab  also,  formed  from  a  ve- 
sicle, the  regular  progress  of 
which  has  been  interfered  with, 
by  the  irritation  of  the  clothing, 
accidental  violence,  or  other 
cause,  should  never  be  made  use 
of  for  vaccinating,  as  the  disease 
communicated  by  it  will  seldom 
be  found  genuine.  Neither  should 
any  scab  be  preserved  for  use, 
that  has  been  taken  from  a  child 
affected  at  the  time  with  any  dis- 
ease of  the  skin.  Some,  as  Wil- 
lan,  believe  the  virus  furnished 
by  children  under  such  circum- 
stances will  communicate  a  spu- 
rious disease,  not  preservative 
from  the  smallpox  ;  whilst  others 
conceive,  that  the  cutaneous  af- 
fection may  be  propagated  with 
the  cowpock.  The  truth  of  ei- 
ther of  these  opinions  I  can  nei- 
ther affirm  nor  deny,  but  certain* 
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ly,  till  points  of  so  much   impor-  keep  a  sufficiency  for  the  supply 

lance  are  fully  determined,   the  of  my   friends,  at   all   seasons   of 

caution  referred  to  should  on  no  the  year, 
account  be  lost  sight  of.  When  the  scab  is  carried  about 

II.     Preservation  of  the  Scab. —  the  physician's  person,  great  care 

This   is  with  many    a  subject  of  should  be   observed  to  guard  it 

great,  and,  in  some  degree,  unne-  from  the  influence  of  the  heat  and 

cessary  anxiety, — the  virus  in  this  perspiration  of  the  body, 
form  being  much  more  easily,  and        It  has  been   lately  proposed  by 

for  a  longer  period  of  time,  pre-  some,  to  reduce  the  vaccine  scab 

served  pure  than  is  generally  im-  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  this  state 

agined.     The  great  object  in  the  to   preserve   it  in  a  small  ivory 

preservation  of  the   scab  should  tube  ;    but  matter  kept   in  this 

be,  to  keep  it  perfectly  dry,  par-  manner    will,    I    am   convinced, 

ticularly  to  secure  it  from  the  in-  much  more  frequently  fail  in  com- 

fluence  of  any  undue  degree  of  municating  the  disease,  than  wheu 

moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  This  the  scab  is  retained  entire.  Whe- 

I  conceive  to  be  of  greater  impor-  ther  the  process  of  powdering  it 

tance  than  the  mere  exclusion  of  has  any  effect  on  its  composition, 

the  atmospheric  air, — though,  at  or  whether,  simply,  in   a  state  of 

the  same  time,  the  latter  should  minute  division  it  is  more  liable 

not  be  neglected.  to  a  spontaneous  decomposition,  I 

The  best  means,  probably,  for  pretend  not  to  determine  ; — the 

securing  the  scab  from  undergoing  fact,  however,  of  its   diminished 

any  change,  is  to  have  a  circular  efficiency  I  have  tested  by  expe- 

piece  of  ivory,  on  the  upper  sur-  riment. 

face  of  which,  a  number  of  small  III.  Of  the  insertion  of  the  Vi- 
excavations  have  been  formed,  ru$  into  the  System. — Previous  to 
each  accurately  adapted  for  con-  its  insertion,  it  is  necessary  that 
taining  a  single  scab, — the  whole  a  small  portion  of  the  dry  scab  be 
to  be  covered  with  a  common  lid,  reduced,  by  means  of  pure  cool 
which  fits  on  in  the  manner  of  a  water,  into  a  paste,  of  about  the 
screw.  But  even  this  precaution  consistency  of  cream  ; — for  this 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  purpose,  the  bottom  of  a  china 
have  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  plate  or  saucer,  and  a  penknife  or 
years,  of  simply  wrapping  each  lancet,  constitute  everything  that 
crust,  carefully,  in  a  portion  of  is  necessary.  It  is,  however, 
clean  writing  paper  ;  and  in  this  very  customary,  and  perhaps  con- 
manner,  deposited  in  a  close  box  venient,  for  the  physician  to  carry 
turned  out  of  solid  wood,  or  in  my  with  him  a  small  square  of  corn- 
pocket  book  or  lancet  case,  I  mon  window  glass,  on  which  to 
have  kept  vaccine  matter,  with-  form  the  paste, — but  when  this  is 
out  experiencing  in  it  the  least  done,  two  cautions  are  absolutely 
deterioration,  for  upwards  of  a  necessary,  namely,  that  after 
twelvemonth.  The  fact  is,  I  have  each  time  the  glass  is  used,  it  be 
never  known  myself  to  be  without  made  perfectly  clean  and  dry, 
genuine  matter,— on  the  contrary,  before  it  is  put  by  ;  and  secondly, 
besides  what  was  necessary  for  that  on  no  account  whatever,  the 
my  own  use,  in  the  above  simple  dissolved  matter  remaining  from 
manner.  I  have  been  enabled  to  one  vaccination  be  preserved  for 
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another.  Virus  thus  kept,  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  the  physician,  and  of 
danger  to  the  patient. 

After  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
solved, the  common  practice  is, 
to  dip  into  it  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
which  latter  is  then  introduced 
obliquely,  for  a  short  distance, 
beneath  the  skin.  From  my  ex- 
perience with  this  method  of  vac- 
cinating, I  have  found,  that,  how- 
ever pure  and  fresh  the  matter 
employed,  the  disease,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  was  not  com- 
municated by  it  on  the  first  at- 
tempt, and  frequently  not  till  af- 
ter several  trials.  The  failures 
have  appeared  to  me  to  arise  from 
one  of  two  causes  ;  either,  that, 
in  passing  the  lancet  under  the 
skin,  the  matter  is  entirely  wiped 
off  from  its  point,  and  not  a  parti- 
cle is  introduced,  or  that,  by  the 
puncture,  so  much  blood  is  caused 
to  flow,  that  the  matter  is  washed 
out,  even  after  it  has  been  depo- 
sited beneath  the  cuticle.  No 
one  of  the  methods  proposed  to 
obviate  these  causes  of  failure 
have  been  found  very  generally 
successful.  I  believe  that  every 
candid  physician,  who  has  follow- 
ed the  above  plan  of  vaccinating, 
will  acknowledge  his  very  fre- 
quent want  of  success  ;  and  it  is 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  invention  of 
numerous  instruments,  for  insert- 
ing the  matter  into  the  system,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  it  is  proposed  to 
render  the  communication  of  the 
vaccine  disease,  at  once,  more 
easy  and  certain.  Such  of  these 
instruments,  however,  as  have 
come  under  my  inspection,  I 
should  consider  to  be  mere  en- 
cumbrances to  the  physician's 
pocket  case. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 


an  examination  of  all  the  plans 
which  have  been  proposed    for 
vaccinating, — many  of  them  being 
unnecessarily  tedious,  and  others 
productive   of  no   inconsiderable 
pain,  while  all  of  them  are,  in  ev- 
ery point  of  view,  inferior  to  the 
method    now    to    be   described. 
This  method   consists  in  making, 
on  the  part   at  which  the  matter 
is  to  be  inserted,  several  straight 
incisions,   with   the    blade   of  a 
common    spring     lancet,    taking 
care,  however,  that  each  incision 
shall  penetrate  no  deeper  than  is 
necessary   merely   to  divide  the 
cuticle  ;   and  then  crossing  these, 
at  right  angles,  by  others  of  a  si- 
milar    depth.     This     operation, 
when   properly    performed,  will 
be   found   to   have   occasioned  a 
slight   blush   of  red  on  the  part, 
and  most  commonly,  a  number  of 
extremely  minute  specks  of  blood; 
the   less   blood,  however,  that  is 
thus  occasioned  to  flow  the  bet- 
ter.    A  portion  of  the  dissolved 
crust,  being  now   taken   on   the 
point  of  the  forefinger,  is  to  be 
rubbed  gently  over  the  incisions, 
and   the  remainder  may  be  then 
spread  on  the  part  and  allowed  to 
dry.     This  mode  of  vaccinating  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  follow- 
ing for  several  years,  and  am  con- 
vinced, that,  when  it  is  perform- 
ed with  the  least  degree  of  care, 
it  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  of  at 
once  communicating  the  disease. 
To  render  it  still  more  effectual, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  smear  the 
arm  with  the  matter  previous  to 
dividing  the  cuticle  :  either  me- 
thod  may  be  pursued.     One  re- 
commendation   in    favor    of  the 
foregoing  plan,  independent  of  its 
certainty,  is  its  being  productive 
of  so  little   pain,  that  it  may  be 
performing  while    the    infant  is 
asleep  without    awaking    it,   or 
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even  when  it  is  awake,  almost 
without  its  knowledge, — a  cir- 
cumstance, however  trivial  it  may 
appear,  by  no  means  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  practitioner. 

Subsequent  to  vaccination,  the 
arm  should  be  guarded  from  irri- 
tation by  the  fingers  of  the  pa- 
tient, its  clothing,  or  accidental 
violence.  To  effect  this,  the 
best  means  is  to  enclose  the 
whole  arm  in  a  wide  sleeve  of  li- 
nen or  fine  muslin,  drawn  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist.  This  is  a 
caution  of  some  importance,  as 
well  to  obtain  a  genuine  scab,  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  very  secu- 
rity of  the  child  against  the  small- 
pox may  be  jeopardized  by  its 
neglect. 

IV.  Subsequent  Attendance. — 
To  decide  on  the  certainty  of  the 
child's  security,  after  whatever 
manner  it  may  have  been  vacci- 
nated, it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  physician  should  watch 
attentively  the  progress  of  the 
arm,  from  the  insertion  of  the  vi- 
rus till  the  formation  of  the  scab; 
the  appearances  presented  on  the 
third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth,  or 
the  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth 
days,  being  particularly  noted. 
No  one,  indeed,  should  be  pro- 
nounced vaccinated,  and  secure, 
in  consequence,  from  the  effects 
of  smallpox,  unless  the  physician 
is  absolutely  certain,  from  his 
own  observation,  that  the  progress 
of  the  arm,  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  vesicle  produced,  and 
its  regular  and  successive  grada- 
tions, correspond  with  those  which 
mark  the  genuine  vaccine  disease, 
— a  correct  description  of  which 
being  contained  in  every  systema- 
tic work,  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

V.  General  Remarks. — With 
?espect  to  the  age  an<l  other  cir- 


cumstances proper  for  the  per^ 
formance  of  vaccination,  the  re- 
marks of  Capuron  appear  to  be 
so  extremely  judicious,  that  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
them  here,  with  but  little  or  no 
alteration.  / 

The  vaccine  disease  is  of  so 
mild  a  nature,  that  we  may  dis- 
pense with  every  preparation  of 
the  system  previous  to  its  com- 
munication, and  with  every  spe- 
cies of  medical  treatment  during, 
its  course  or  subsequently.  Nei- 
ther the  season  of  the  year,  the 
age,  temperament,  nor  sex  of  the 
little  patient,  not  even  the  dis- 
eases with  which  it  may  be  acci- 
dentally affected,  have  been  found 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vaccine  influence, 
In  general,  however,  vaccination 
is  postponed  till  the  patient  is 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
Some,  however,  have  imagined^ 
that  the  disease  is  more  regular, 
and  accompanied  with  less  febrile 
irritation,  in  children  from  two  to 
six  months  old,  and  hence  they 
recommend  this  period  as  better 
adapted  for  vaccination  than  any 
other  ;  but  experience  has  fully 
proved,  that  the  operation  is  as 
successful  and  the  disease  pro- 
duced equally  mild,  in  the  new- 
born infant,  or  in  those  but  a  few 
days  old.  In  all  cases,  where  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is 
proper  to  wait  till  the  rigors  of 
winter  have  been  moderated  by 
the  influence  of  spring,  or  till  the 
heats  of  summer  have  given  way 
to  the  coolness  of  autumn  :  in  a 
word,  whenever  there  is  no  ur- 
gent necessity  for  the  immediate 
performance  of  vaccination,  we 
endeavor,  previously,  to  remove 
from  the  child  every  circumstance 
capable  of  influencing  its  health. 
But,  should  the  prevalence    of 
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epidemic  smallpox  endanger  the 
life  of  the  infant/or  a  necessity 
present  itself  for  its  immediate 
removal,  to  a  situation  where 
pure  vaccine  matter  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  procured;  in  such  cases, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  impru- 
dence to  delay,  for  a  moment,  on 
any  slight  pretext,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  preservative,  the  cer- 
tainty and  innocent  nature  of 
which  are  now  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  vac- 
cination adds  nothing  to  the  dan- 
ger, nor  in  any  degree  interferes 
with  the  process  of  dentition;  and 
practitioners  of  eminence,  of 
whom  we  may  cite  Valentin 
and  Husson,  assure  us,  that  the 
communication  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease has  had  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely removing  crusta  lactea, 
herpes,  tinea  capitis,  convulsions, 
ophthalmia,  and  even  scrofula. 
Hence,  we  find,  there  are  few 
circumstances  which  will  warrant 
us  in  hesitating,  for  a  moment,  to 
place  in  security,  by  vaccination, 
every  infant  in  the  least  danger 
of  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  smallpox  contagion. — JV. 
American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
THE  HABITS  AND    SUFFERINGS   OF 
LITERARY    MEN.— NO.  III. 

In  ancient  days  the  habits  of 
literary  men  were  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  they  now  are. 
Then  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
was  devoted  to  exercise,  to  in- 
creasing their  muscular  frame,  to 
rendering  themselves  powerful  in 
action,  and  robust  in  constitution. 
Now,  it  is  different,  What  time 
our  literary  men  have  to  spare 
from  study,  instead  of  being  de- 
voted to  healthful  recreation,  is 
usually  spent  either  in  silent  me- 


ditation, or   in  listless  inactivity, 
both  of  mind  and  body.     The  wise 
men   of  the    early   ages  thought 
proper  to  pay  as  much  attentionto 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodies  of 
their  children,  as  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  intellect;  while  those 
of  our  day  are  so  apprehensive 
that  their  children  will   become 
fools  and  dunces,  and  are  so  anx- 
ious that  they  should  become  pro- 
digies, that   they    direct  all  their 
attention   to    cultivate   their   in- 
tellect ;   and   in  so  doing,    whol- 
ly   forget,    or    wilfully  neglect^ 
the  cultivation   of  their  physical 
system.     In  our  day,  men  are  apt 
to  think  but   little  of  strength  of 
limbs,  and  vigor  of  body,  so  that 
they  but  possess  a  sound  mind  and 
good  sense, — not   thinking  that  it 
is  the   vigor   and  strength  of  the 
body  that  can  alone  insure  a  sound 
and   vigorous    mind.     In    ancient 
times,  on  the  contrary,  vigor  and 
activity  of  body  were  qualities  of 
chief  consideration.     If  a  man's 
limbs  were  small   or  his  muscles 
weak,  he  was  invariably  an  object 
of  ridicule   and   contempt  among 
his  associates.     Even  in  our  day, 
we  may  in  some  measure  observe 
this  contempt,  not   so   much  to- 
wards persons  short  of  stature,  as 
towards  those  of  slender  and  puny 
limbs.     For   example,   how   are 
the  French  ridiculed  for  the  lank- 
ness  of  their   frames,  tailors   for 
the  smallness   of  their   legs,  and 
students  generally  for  the  small- 
ness of  their  arms.     The  vigor 
and  activity  of  body  for  which  the 
ancients     were     so    remarkable 
were  acquired  by  a  constant  rou- 
tine of  daily  exercise,  and  of  ex* 
ercise  in   all  its   forms.     In  fact, 
the  Gymnastic  or  athletic  exer- 
cises were  considered  by  most  of 
the  ancients  as  a  necessary  branch 
of  education.     And  it  is  among 
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the  ancients  that  we  must  go  to 
find  the  rarest  specimens  of  the 
union  of  intellectual  vigor  with  ac- 
tivity. Yes  ;  in  these  days  it  may 
be  said  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
men  had  iron  frames  and  giant 
minds.  Their  bodies  could  en- 
dure almost  every  fatigue,  and 
could  brave  almost  every  hard- 
ship. Their  minds  could  grasp 
almost  every  object,  the  most 
stupendous,  the  most  grand,  the 
most  intricate. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  alike 
distinguished  for  symmetry  of 
form,  for  beauty  of  proportion, 
for  elegance  of  feature,  for  hard- 
ness of  constitution,  for  strength 
of  frame,  and  for  gigantic  powers 
of  mind.  The  moderns,  on  the 
contrary,  are  distinguished  for  un- 
couthness  of  proportion,  for  bloat- 
ed or  otherwise  disfigured  fea- 
tures, for  shattered  constitutions, 
for  lean  and  enervated  bodies,  and 
for  weak  and  powerless  minds. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious,  and  it 
is  unavoidable.  The  ancients 
loved  action,  the  moderns  love 
ease.  The  ancients  did  not  con- 
sider it  below  their  dignity,  nei- 
ther did  they  consider  it  as  at  all 
ludicrous,  to  engage  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  the  exercises  of  the  Pa- 
lestra. The  moderns  are  too  dig- 
nified and  too  stately  to  condescend 
to  \  make  fools  of  themselves,'  as 
they  may  be  pleased  to  term  it, 
'■■  by  performing  the  ridiculous  ex- 
ercise of  a  Gymnasium.'  And  what 
is  the  consequence?  The  ancients 
enjoyed  health  and  strength  of 
body  and  mind;  the  moderns  have 
neither. 

But  we  are  asked — c  What  is 
the  nature  and  utility  of  Gymnas- 
tic Exercises?  Exercise  we  al- 
low is  necessary,  but  why  is  that 
of  the  Gymnasium  better  than  any 
other  I    Exercise  is  exercise— 


and  why  is  not  sawing  and  split- 
ting wood  as  good  and  as  whole- 
some an  exercise  as  the  feats  of 
the  Gymnasium?'     We  answer — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  exercise, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  delight 
the  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  strength  to  the  body.  And 
it  should  always  be  recollected, 
particularly  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians, that  exercise,  however  in-- 
nocent,  or  gentle,  or  thorough  it 
may  be,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to 
give  the  exerciser  health  and 
strength,  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  irksome  to  him,  or  if  it 
be  at  all  repugnant  to  his  feelings; 
for  we  know,  that  even  as  the 
mind  sympathises  with  the  body, 
so  also  does  the  body  sympathise 
with  the  mind.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason,  because  the  body  sympa- 
thises with  the  mind,  that  a  weak 
or  sickly  person,  if  he  engages  in 
an  exercise  disagreeable  to  him, 
will  generally  find  it  entirely  use- 
less. It  is  for  this  reason  also,  that 
dyspeptic  and  consumptive  per- 
sons, who  of  all  others  are  usually 
most  averse  to  exercise, when  they 
perform  a  journey,  or  take  some 
other  exercise  sickening  to  their 
feelings,  so  often  return  as  sick 
as  before  they  went,  or  more  so. 

But  many  sick  persons  are  per- 
suaded very  much  against  their 
inclination  to  go  to  sea  or  take 
a  journey,  and  yet  return  in 
sound  health.  True ;  but  we 
maintain  that  in  such  cases  the 
disinclination  did  not  continue. 
We  maintain  that  the  patient, 
though  at  first  opposed  to  the  ex- 
ercise, as  most  sick  persons  are 
opposed  to  all  exercise,  after- 
wards acquired  a  relish  for  it. 
And  this,  we  maintain,  was  the 
real  cause,  in  the  hands  of  God3 
of  this  recovery.     Now  we  confix 
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Gently  affirm  that  it  is  to  very 
few  persons  only  that  splitting 
and  sawing  wood  afford  any  plea- 
sure,— for  the  task  of  learning  to 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place, 
or  of  learning  to  keep  the  saw 
from  breaking,  and  to  keep  it 
perpendicular  is  so  tedious  and 
perplexing,  and  discouraging  and 
mortifying,  that  few  have  the 
courage  to  renew  the  trial  many 
times. 

2.  Allowing,  as  we  must,  that 
the  exercise  of  splitting  and  saw- 
ing wood  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  that  some  persons  do  actually 
take  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
the  operation, — still  we  say  that 
even  then  it  brings  into  action  on- 
ly a  certain  set  of  muscles, — and 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  It  is, 
that  these  muscles  are  strength- 
ened, while  the  others  retain 
their  former  size  and  strength,  or 
I  should  perhaps  say,  weakness, 
and  thereby  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the 
body  is  destroyed.  And,  as  was 
before  observed,  and  an  instance 
given  in  the  case  of  the  tailor, 
better  not  exercise  violently  at 
all,  than  to  exercise  one  part  of 
the  body  violently  and  leave  the 
rest  without  exertion. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  utility  of 
Gymnastic  exercises.  The  utility 
derived  from  Gymnastic  exercises 
is  for  the  present  time  most  parti- 
cularly. But  by  exercising  in 
early  years  the  good  effects  will 
in  a  great  measure  probably  last 
through  life.  The  first  immediate 
effect  of  the  Gymnastic  exercises 
is  to  make  the  muscles,  nay,  if 
one  after  exercising  might  judge 
from  his  feelings,  to  make  his 
whole  body  extremely  sore,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  per- 
sons, particularly  those  whose 
institutions  are  weak,  find  them- 


selves so  sore  after  exercising  an 
hour,  that  they  can  scarcely  walk 
about  with  any  convenience,  and 
are  obliged  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  others  while  dressing,  and 
find  that  they  cannot  without  pain 
touch  any  part  of  their  body,  legs 
or  arms.  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance attending  the  exercises,  in 
order  that  persons  need  not  be 
alarmed  when  they  perceive 
these  symptoms  approaching,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances. They  imagined  that 
their  system  was  dangerously  in- 
jured, and  they  tormented  their 
poor  bodies  with  blisters,  sticking 
plasters  and  poultices,  till,  after 
a  few  days,  when  the  soreness 
naturally  goes  off,  they  found 
themselves  fortunately  cured  of 
this  great  evil  which  was  threat- 
ening them  with  the  most  dire  ca- 
lamities. And  then, — "  Away 
with  Gymastics  !  I  narrowly  es- 
caped with  my  life, — I  don't  put 
myself  in  jeopardy  again."  Such 
has  been  the  style  in  which  some 
persons  have  reasoned.  Now  the 
cause  of  their  alarm  is  this,  they 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  soreness  of  which  they 
complain.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body  ope- 
rate. But  the  real  consequences 
of  this  soreness  are  not  so  dread- 
ful as  they  imagine. 

Now,  if  we  are  asked  why  the 
muscles  of  the  legs,  for  instance, 
should  be  made  sore  by  taking  a 
few  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium, 
when  a  man  can  walk  four  miles 
at  one  time  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience  though  the  same 
muscles  appear  to  be  used,  that 
is,  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  We 
answer,  first,  because  many,  nay, 
the  greater  part  of  the  muscles 
used  in  the  Gymnasium  have  ne* 
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ver  been  called  into  action  be- 
fore; and  therefore  the  exerciser 
when  he  feels  these  uncommon 
sensations  is  alarmed  and  amazed, 
and  puzzled  to  know  why  he  has 
never  felt  anything  of  the  kind 
before  ;  whereas  the  reason  is 
obvious, — it  is  because  he  has  ne- 
ver before  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeling  anything  of  the  kind.  For 
example :  take  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  sinking  on  the  legs  in  a 
crouching  posture.  Let  any  one 
not  accustomed  to  it  perform  this 
exercise  of  sinking  and  rising,  with 
its  variations  of  hopping,  &c.  for 
the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  it  is  a  great  chance  if 
he  is  able  to  walk  about  the  next 
day  with  any  kind  of  ease.  How 
is  this  accounted  for  ?  Here  are 
brought  into  action  only  a  part  of 
the  muscles  of  the  legs, — mem- 
bers which  are  probably  exer- 
cised more  than  any  other.  They 
are  daily  used  in  walking  and  run- 
ning, and  often  in  other  exercises. 
True  ;  and  the  muscles  that  are 
used  in  walking,  &c.  are  well  ex- 
ercised. But  scarcely  any  of 
these  muscles,  namely,  the  walk- 
ing muscles,  are  used  at  all  in  the 
sinking  or  crouching  posture  just 
described.  So  that  a  different 
set  of  muscles  must  be  used. 
This  very  circumstance  proves 
the  utility  of  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  at  the  same  time  shows 
how  imperfect  an  exercise  is 
walking.  In  walking,  one  set  of 
muscles  only  are  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  if  no  other  exercise  be 
taken,  the  remainder  are  suffered 
to  become  languid,  feeble  and 
weak.  Whereas  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Gymnasium,  by 
their  great  variety  bring  into 
brisk  action  all  those  muscles 
which  are  not  used  in  walking, 
and  thereby  strengthen  the  legs 


and  enable  them  to  endure  much 
greater  fatigue,  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  they  could  before. 
This  shows  how  improper  it  is 
for  literary  men,  whose  habits 
are  well  known  to  be  often  ruin- 
ous to  their  health  and  peace,  to 
trust  for  exercise  and  recreation 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  walking. 
Walking,  comparatively  speaking, 
fatigues  the  body  without  refresh- 
ing the  mind,  exhausts  the  body 
without  strengthening  the  limbs, 
and  wastes  the  body  without  giv* 
ing  health  to  the  system. 

Some  further   remarks  will  be 
reserved  for  a  future  number. 

salus. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Retreat  for  the  Insane. — The  an- 
nual report  of  the  visiting  physi- 
cians to  the  Connecticut  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  located  in  Hart- 
ford, presents  some  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  mode  of 
treating  the  patients,  their  num- 
ber, those  relieved,  &c. 

During  the  year  ending  in  April, 
there  were  sixtytwo  patients  in 
the  Retreat.  Of  these,  twenty 
were  old  cases  and  five  recent 
ones  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year,  and  thirty  seven 
admitted  during  the  year.  In  the 
same  period  fortyfour  patients 
have  been  discharged,  of  which 
four  were  old  cases  recovered, 
five  much  improved,  five  improv- 
ed, and  four  stationary  ;  making 
eighteen  old  cases  discharged.  Of 
the  recent  cases  discharged,  twen,- 
tyfive  were  recovered  and  one 
much  improved.  Eighteen  pa- 
tients remained  in  the  Retreat. 
No  deaths  occurred  during  the 
year.  While  the  records  of  oth- 
er lunatic  asylums  show  that  six 
or  eight  only  in  a  hundred  of  pa- 
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tiertfs  are  recovered,  the  report 
of  this  institution  presents  the  flat- 
tering result  of  twentyfive  out  of 
twenty  eight  recent  cases  cured — 
a  proportion  of  89  in  the  hundred. 

Of  the  moral  and  medical  man- 
agement of  the  patients  the  com- 
mittee are  bound  to  give  a  brief 
detail,  as  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment adopted  at  this  institution  is 
more  or  less  original,  and  differs 
in  some  material  respects  from 
that  pursued  at  any  other  hospital. 

In  respect  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual treatment,  the  first  bu- 
siness of  the  physician,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  a  patient,  is,  to  gain  his 
entire  confidence.  With  this  view 
he  is  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  however  violent  his  con- 
duct may  be;  is  allowed  the  liber- 
ty which  his  case  admits  of,  and  is 
made  to  understand,  if  he  is  still 
capable  of  reflection,  that  so  far 
from  having  arrived  at  a  mad- 
house, where  he  is  to  be  confined, 
he  has  come  to  a  pleasant  and 
peaceful  residence,  where  all 
kindness  and  attention  will  be 
shown  him,  and  where  every 
means  will  be  employed  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  In  case 
coercion  and  confinement  become 
necessary,  it  is  impressed  on  his 
mind  that  this  is  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment,  but  for 
his  ©wn  safety  and  that  of  his 
keepers.  In  no  case  is  deception 
on  the  paiient  employed  or  allow- 
ed.— On  the  contrary,  the  great- 
est frankness,  as  well  as  kindness, 
forms  a  part  of  the  moral  treat- 
ment. His  case  is  explained  to 
him,  he  is  made  to  understand  as 
far  as  possible,  the  reason  why 
the  treatment  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected has  become  necessary. 

By  this  course  of  intellectual 
management,  it  has  been  found  as 
a  matter  of  experience  at  eur  In- 


stitution, that  patients,  who  had 
always  been  raving  when  confined 
without  being  told  the  reason,  and 
refractory  when  commanded  in- 
stead of  being  intreated,  soen  be- 
came peaceable  and  docile. 

This  kind  of  treatment  of 
course  does  not  apply  to  idiots, 
or  those  laboring  under  low  grades 
of  imbecility,  but  it  is  applicable 
to  every  other  class  of  mental 
diseases,  whether  maniacal  or 
melancholic. 


Effects  of  Jlrdent  Spirit. — Two 
persons  near  Red  River,  in  Lou- 
isiana, lately  made  a  bet  which 
should  drink  the  greatest  quantity 
of  ardent  spirit.  A  gallon  of  whis- 
key was  procured,  and  they  both 
commenced,  drinking  by  turns  the 
contents  of  a  tumbler.  The  gal- 
lon in  a  few  minutes  was  gone  ; 
and  the  person  who  proposed  the 
bet  went  for  more  !  but  on  his 
return  found  the  other  lifeless. 


Mr.  Fuller,  the  teacher  or 
Gymnastics,  who  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly successful  in  establish- 
ing schools  in  this  city  and  Phila- 
delphia, has  recently  gone  to  Ca- 
nada, for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing his  excellent  system  thereo 
Mr.  F.  will  return  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  months,  and  resume 
his  vocation  here. — JY.Y.  Jllbion, 


Beer  Pumps. — It  is  said  thai 
three  young  men  have  recently 
died  in  NewYork,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  beer  and  cider  drawn, 
through  leaden  pipes  and  brass 
pumps.  The  oxide  of  lead  and  ver- 
digris, formed  by  the  liquors  and 
extracted  by  the  action  of  draw- 
ing them,  are  deadly  poisons. 

Col.  Charles  Coit,  of  Norwich, 
Conn,  being  fully  satisfied  of  the 
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impulse  given  to  the  vice  of  in- 
temperance, by  the  vending  of 
ardent  spirit,  has  relinquished  this 
part  of  his  business. 

The  Jacob  Street  Spring  in 
NevvYork  promises  to  become  a 
great  blessing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  that 
the  well  belongs  to  the  city.  A 
committee  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil has  been  appointed  to  examine 
the  subject,  and  report  what  shall 
be  done,  to  make  the  use  of  the 
water  convenient  to  the  citizen*. 


SHOCKING. 

On  the  4th  inst.  near  Detroit,  in 
a  quarrel  occasioned  by  intempe- 
rance, Levi  Willard  killed  his  bro- 
ther Abner  by  stabbing  him  with  a 
butcherknife.  Heretofore  the  bro- 
thers bore  a  good  character  for  in- 
dustry and  sobriety, — now  one  is 
dead,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  the  other  in  prison  await- 
ing the  consequence  of  his  dreadful 
act, — another  victim  to  the  accursed 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess. — JV.P.  A. 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  AUG.  14,  1827. 

A  Barnstable  county  subscriber  is 
Informed,  that  not  being  able  at  this 
moment  to  obtain  the  N.  Amer.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  from  which  Mr. 
Hope's  formula  was  copied,  we  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  devia- 
tion from  this  formula  is  chargeable 
to  us,  or  to  those  from  whom  we 
took  it.  We  have,  however,  the 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for 
July,  1826,  by  which  the  error  can 
be  corrected,  wherever  it  may  have 
originated.  The  camphorated  mix- 
ture was  expressed  in  ounces  instead 


of   drachms,    as   he   conjectures    it 
should  have  been.  The  recipe  is  this 
R.  Acid.  Nitrosi,  one  drachm, 
Mist.  Camphorae,  8  ounces, 
Mix  and  add,  Tinct.  Opii,  40  drops, 
Mark,  one  fourth  part  to  be   taken 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  American  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  grateful  and  beneficial  effects 
of  this  remedy  is  very  considerable 
in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Hope  says, 
and  to  what  may  be  found  in  the  4th 
vol.  p.  582,  &c.  of  the  Med.  Intelli- 
gencer. 

Mr.  Hope  further  says  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  26,  p. 
39,  "  the  first  dose  was  frequently 
rejected  by  vomiting,  along  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  green,  gela- 
tinous fluid, — but  I  remarked  that  all 
such  cases  were  the  most  rapid  in 
their  recovery.  Flannels  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  and  laid  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  bottles  of  hot  water  ap- 
plied to  the  feet,  procured,  in  gene- 
ral, a  profuse  sweating,  and  the  se- 
cond dose  of  the  medicine  caused 
them,  for  the  most  part,  to  fall  into 
a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  In 
certain  cases,  I  have  found  two 
ounces  to  produce  headache,  though 
the  quantity  of  laudanum  has  been 
only  ten  drops.  On  these  occasions, 
the  pain  of  the  bowels  having  beeii 
found  considerably  relieved,  the  me- 
dicine was  ordered  to  be  taken  at 
longer  intervals,  unless  the  griping 
pains  and  purging  returned.  A  few 
of  the  patients  complained  of  hard- 
ness of  the  belly  after  the  purging 
was  stopped,  which  was  always  re- 
lieved by  thirty  drops  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  peppermint  water.  I  have 
administered  the  remedy  to  patients 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  with 
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equal  success,  in  dysentery,  cholera, 
and  diarrhoea. 


The  article  on  Venous  Absorption 
in  this  day's  paper,  is  an  interesting 
essay  and  worthy  of  attention.  The 
author  of  it  regards  it  as  perfectly 
conclusive,  and  as  fully  answering 
the  objection  to  those  experiments  of 
Magendie  and  others,  founded  on  the 
supposed  communication  of  the  ex- 
treme veins  and  absorbents.  These 
experiments  are  also  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  absorption  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances by  the  veins. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Humane  Society,  on  Fri- 
day, 3d  intstant — the  following  pro- 
position was  submitted,  and  unani- 
mously approved,  and  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Wm.  Spooner,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  Dr.  Warren 
and  the  Recording  Secretary,  was 
appointed  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
they  should  deem  expedient  in  fur- 
therance of  the  object. 

Considering  the  numerous  cases 
which  are  presented  to  the  notice  of 
this  Society,  of  men  and  boys  who 
annually  lose  their  lives  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  Swimming, 
afid  believing  it  to  be  fully  within 
the  objects  of  the  Society  t©  aid  the 
means  of  preventing  death  by  drown- 
ing, as  well  as  to  resuscitate  those  in 
whom  animation  is  suspended, 

The  Trustees  view  with  peculiar 
pleasure  the  establishment  ofa  Szvim- 
ming  School  in  this  city,  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  gentleman  of 
high  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  who  has  shown  himself 
to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct in  every  branch  of  the  Gym- 
nastic art.  With  these  impressions, 
it  is  unanimously  voted,  to  recommend 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  now 
offered  to  acquire  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  so  important  an  art ;  and  the 
Trustees  appropriate  from  the  funds 


of  the  Society  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  number  of  pupils  as  Dr, 
Lieber  will  receive. 

The  Committee  decided  that  a 
communication  of  the  above  act  of 
the  Trustees  should  be  made  to  the 
School  Committee,  and  an  invitation 
given  them  to  request  the  several 
instructers  of  the  public  schools  to 
designate  the  scholars  to  be  benefited 
by  the  above  appropriation  so  soon 
as  the  number  to  be  admitted  should 
be  made  known. 

francis  J.  Oliver,  Rec.  Sec^y. 

Dr.  Lieber,  desirous  of  giving  all 
the  aid  in  his  power  to  the  benevo- 
lent object  of  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 
mane Society,  and  in  expression  of  his 
deep  sense  of  the  approbation  be- 
stowed on  his  undertaking  by  so  res- 
pectable a  body,  has  determined  to 
appropriate  four  hours  daily,  name- 
ly : — from  i  past  5  to  \  past  7,  and 
from  10  to  11  o'clock,  A.  M. — and 
from  \  past  4  to  \  past  5  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  to  the  instruction  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Humane  Society,  and 
he  is  now  ready  to  receive  four  pu- 
pils from  each  of  the  public  schools 
in  this  city. 

DICTIONARY. 

Cardiac  and  pyloric  extremities  of 
the  stomach,  are  the  pylorus,  or  low- 
er, and  cardia,  or  upper  extremities 
of  this  organ. 

Crinta  lactea,  an  eruption  affecting 
some  part  of  the  face  of  infants. 

Duodenum,  the  first  portion  of  in- 
testine commencing  from  the  sto- 
mach. 

Hepatic  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
the  fluids  secreted  or  separated  from 
the  liver  and  pancreas  ;  the  latter  is 
a  glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen, 
situated  under  the  stomach.  It  con- 
veys a  fluid,  similar  to  saliva,  into 
the  intestines. 

Herpes,  tetter ;  an  eruptive  dis- 
ease of  the  skin. 

Vena  portoe,  the  great  vein  which 
carries  blood  to  the  liver. 
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PHILADELPHIA    MONTHLY    JOUR- 
NAL OF    MED.  AND  SURG. 

EDITED  BY  N.  R.   SMITH,  M.  D. 

THE  publication  of  this  work  com- 
menced in  June  last,  and  is  contin- 
ued monthly.  Its  design  embraces  four 
departments. — 1.  Original  Essays  ;  2.  Ad- 
versaria ;  3.  Analytical  Reviews  ;  4.  Ab- 
stract of  Foreign  Medicine.  Its  average 
contents  are  50  close  octavo  pages,  150 
quarterly.  It  is  printed  on  paper  of  the 
best  quality. — Its  price  is  3  dollars  a  year 
if  paid  in  advance, — four  if  paid  subse- 
quently.— Subscribers  can  have  the  back 
numbers. — Its  conductor  makes  no  invi- 
dious comparisons  ;  specimens  of  the  work 
are  before  the  public  :  "  qui  invidet  mi- 
nor est." 

Communications  to  be  addressed,  al- 
ways postpaid,  to  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  141,  Spruce  Street. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders.— No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 
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HE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 
The  Boston  Medical  Intelligenc- 
er, devoted  to   the   Cause   of  Physical 
Education,  and  to  the  Means  of  Prevent- 


ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4tfe, 
bound  or  unbound. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession.     - 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture.   . 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub- 
lication. 

VAPOR  or  SULPHUR  BATH  can 

be  had  at  any  proper  hour  of  the 
day,  at  3,  Central  Court.  The  proper 
hours  are  before  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea.  The  best  time  is  between  11  and 
2  o'clock. 

A  portable  bath  may  be  taken  to  the 
patient's  house,  if  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing  physician,  and  administered  under 
his  direction. 


MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

THE  public  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  first  THURSDAY 
in  September  next.  Arrangements  are 
making  by  which  it  is  expected  the  ensu- 
ing will  be  more  complete  and  satisfacto- 
ry than  any  course  of  instruction  which 
has  been  given  in  this  Institution. 

J.  P.  BATCHELDER,  Dean. 
Berkshire  Med.  Institution,      ) 
Pittsjield,  Ms.  July  29,  1827.  $ 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

IS  published  quarterly,  in  numbers  con- 
taining about  200  pages  each,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc^ 
tober.  Price  five  dollars  a  year,  payable 
in  advance.  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
Agents,  Boston. 
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EUROPEAN   LEECHES.      • 

UST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro  - 
pean  Leeches,  and  for  sale  by 

EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St* 
- — The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  mpntha 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50 ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
alrs.  No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post* 
paid)  to  John  G.  Cgffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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From  the  Medical  Recorder. 
ON  THE  CONVULSIONS  OF  INFANTS. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Con- 
vulsions of  Infants.     By  John 
North,  Surgeon  Accoucheur, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.     London,  1826. 
This  work  is  offered  to  the  me- 
dical public   as  the  result  of  ex- 
perience and  observation.     From 
the  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which   it   professes  to  treat,  and 
the    highly    respectable    source 
from  whence  it  emanates,  we  are 
induced   to    believe   its   analysis 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
On  the  frequency,  the  causes,  fyc. 
of   Infantile    Convulsions. — That 
there  exists  in  children  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  convulsions  every 
one  must  admit,  since  by  "  a  re- 
port  of  Dr.  Clarke,  made  in  the 
year   1792,  out   of  17,650  child- 
ren, born  in  the  Lying  in  Hospital 
of  Dublin,  a  sixth  part  died  dur- 
ing the   first   year  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  that  nineteen   out  of 
twenty  fell  victims  to  convulsions. 
Dr.  Lange  has  recorded,  that  at 
Copenhagen,  during  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  no  less  than  12,769 
children  perished  from  epilepsy. 
In  infancy  the  slightest  4mpres 
sions  are  productive  of  very  pow 
erful  and  sudden  effects  in  conse 
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quence  of  the  large  developement 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
The  nerves  resemble  medullary 
pulps  ;  the  muscles  are  pale,  soft 
and  fragile;  their  contractions  are 
quick,  frequent  and  feeble  ;  and 
the  body  being  covered  by  a  very 
thin  cuticle,  possesses  a  high  de- 
gree of  sensibility.  In  tropical 
climates,  as  the  sensibility  to 
mental  and  corporeal  impressions 
is  augmented,  we  find  a  corre- 
sponding prevalence  of  convulsive 
diseases. 

Numerous  instances  might  be 
adduced  to  show  that  a  predispo- 
sition to  convulsive  affections  may 
be  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring. Many  writers  consider  it 
as  an  established  axiom,  that  chil- 
dren born  with  large  heads,  or 
whose  heads  increase  in  size  dis- 
proportionately to  their  bodies, 
will  have  convulsions.  Our  au- 
thor has  met  with  convulsions  fre- 
quently in  children  with  small 
heads  ;  but  surely,  the  inference 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  that 
convulsions  may  not  also  occur  in 
the  former.  He  also  adverts  to 
a  fact  which,  if  established  by 
general  observation,  may  lead  to 
much  curious  research,  and  be- 
come very  important  in  prosecut- 
ing the  study  of  our  species.  He 
states  that  "  the  children  of  pa- 
rents who  marry  at  too  early,  or 
too  advanced  an  age,  are  more 
susceptible   of  convulsions;  t{ian 
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the  progeny  of  those  persons  who 
marry  in  the  prime  of  life." 

Mr.  North  proceeds  to  define 
the  term  convulsion  :  u  when," 
he  says,  p.  15,  "there  is  either 
an  alternate  and  involuntary  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  or  a  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  convulsion 
exists.  The  contraction  may  be 
so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  attract 
attention ;  or  it  may  be  exerted 
in  the  highest  possible  degree 
which  the  muscular  structure  is 
capable  of  supporting  without 
rupture  of  its  fibres.  When  the 
muscular  contraction  is  perma- 
nent, it  is  then  termed  a  tonic  con- 
vulsion. In  this  species,  the  in- 
Voluntary  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles renders  them  motionless,  and 
incapable  of  renewing  their  mo- 
tion till  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
convulsion.  When  there  is  an  al- 
ternate contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion, a  rapid  succession  of  irregu- 
lar action  and  rest  in  the  muscles 
affected,  the  term  clonic  convul- 
sions is  employed." 

In  describing  the  disease,  Mr. 
North  remarks,  that  its  usual  seat 
is  the  eyes,  features  of  the  face, 
superior  and  inferior  extremities, 
and  the  respiratory  muscles  ;  at 
p.  19  he  continues  in  positive  lan- 
guage that  "  neither  fever  nor 
disturbance  of  the  intellectual  func- 
tions, forms  a  part  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  paroxysm  of  simple  con- 
vulsions. A  child  may  not  be 
able  to  hear  during  the  paroxysm; 
but  this  is  not  a  proof  that  its  fa- 
culties are  destroyed."  We  con- 
ceive that  our  author  had  not  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
drawing  this  conclusion,  since  it  is 
so  difficult  to  ascertain  at  an  early 
age,  whether  or  not  a  child  enjoys 
in  perfection,  the  exercise  of  its 
intellect.     And  further,  we  are 


inclined  to  think  that  in  every 
case  of  convulsion,  the  disturbance 
of  the  sentient  and  intellectual 
functions  corresponds  in  degree 
with  the  intensity  of  the  parox- 
ysm. This  is  frequently  attend- 
ed with  a  total  suspension  during 
the  attack,  and  if  the  disease  con- 
tinues its  course,  may  ultimately 
induce  a  state  of  permanent  idiocy. 
After  confessing  much  difficulty 
in  establishing  clear  distinctions 
between  the  various  species  of 
nervous  affections,  Mr.  N.  goes 
on  to  state,  that  "  there  is  a  strict 
analogy  between  epilepsy  aud 
simple  convulsions  ;  the  muscular 
system  js,  in  each  disorder,  affect- 
ed in  a  very  similar  manner." 
But  he  makes  this  obvious  excep- 
tion, that  in  the  former  the  senses 
and  intellect  are  for  a  time  de- 
stroyed. In  illustration  of  the 
periodical  return  of  many  nervous 
diseases,  our  author  relates  two 
cases,  and  after  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  violence  of  con- 
vulsive action,  quotes  Dr.  Clarke 
for  a  description  of  the  phenome- 
na that  occur  in  a  common  case 
of  convulsions  ;  and,  after  a  slight 
notice  of  subsultus  and  palpitation, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  proxi- 
mate cause  or  nature  of  convulsions^ 
of  which  he  thinks  we  shall  pro- 
bably ever  remain  in  doubt.  Mr. 
N.  questions  the  propriety  of  the 
usual  division  into  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic,  and  maintains  that  a 
very  great  majority  of  cases  are 
purely  symptomatic,  and  thinks  it 
probable  they  are  never  idiopa- 
thic. His  arguments  in  support 
of  this  position,  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  sound  reasoning  and  legi- 
timate induction.  On  education,, 
as  a  fruitful  source  of  convulsions, 
we  transcribe  the  following  just 
remarks,  p.  32  :  "  It  is  undoubt- 
edly too  much  the  custom  of  the 
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modern  system  of  education,  to  relief  when  convulsions  have  ac- 

stimulate  the  infant  intellect  to  tually  occurred,  are  limited  and 

premature,  and  therefore  preju-  uncertain,  and  therefore  our  grand 

dicial     exertion.     The     recom-  object  must  be  to  prevent  their 

mendations  enforced  by  Struve,  formation,  by  paying  assiduous  at- 

should  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  tentiontothe  slightest  disturbance- 

they  are  forgotten  by  the  parents,  of  health,  and  by  a  judicious  and 

it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  timely  recurrence  to  appropriate 

medical  practitioner  to  point  out  remedies. 

the  necessity  of  complying  with  In  accordance  with  the  views 
them.  We  should  operate  on  the  of  our  author,  we  think  the  brain 
tender  intellect  of  a  child  by  the  is  directly  or  indirectly  irritated 
gentlest  progression.  It  must  in  most  cases  of  convulsions  ;  yet 
surely  be  much  more  judicious  to  this  irritation  may  last  but  for  a 
complete  the  instrument  previous  moment,  and  be  so  trifling  as  to 
to  its  use,  than  to  employ  it  in  an  produce  no  serious  derangement 
imperfect  state.  It  is  the  same  of  the  cerebral  functions,  much 
with  children  as  adults.  In  the  less  any  organic  alteration  ;  still, 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  he  adds,  it  may  be  kept  up  by  a 
we  are  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  repetition  of  the  exciting  cause, 
capability  of  the  individual  to  an-  and  produce  irremediable  mis- 
swer  the  demands  which  are  made  chief.  At  the  same  time  our  au- 
on  him  for  exertion.  It  is  not  on-  thor  cannot  admit  irritation  of  the 
ly  irrational,  but  it  is  frequently  brain  to  be  the  proximate  cause 
destructive,  to  impose  either  on  of  all  convulsive  affections  ;  for, 
the  mind  or  body,  but  particularly  in  some  cases  of  local  injury,  they 
on  the  former,  a  load  which  it  is  must  arise  independent  of  the  me- 
incapable  of  supporting.  It  may  diation  of  the  brain  ;  since,  also, 
be  a  source  of  consolation  to  those  if  a  nerve  which  is  Separated  from 
parents  who  are  too  apt  to  lament  the  nervous  centre  is  irritated, 
any  apparent  loss  of  time  in  the  convulsions  take  place  in  the  mus- 
very  early  periods  of  life,  to  re-  cles  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
member  that  early  acquirements  Neither  can  he  conceive  how  the 
are  not  to  be  gained  without  de-  convulsive  affections  which  arise 
struction  of  health,  and  that  the  in  plethoric  habits  where  we  are 
future  progress  and  powers  of  the  called  on  to  abstract  blood,  and 
individual  depend  on  the  founda-  those  which  occur  from  the  acci- 
tion  which  is  laid  in  infancy,  by  dental  loss  of  blood,  can  alike  arise 
judiciously  adapting  the  studies  of  from  cerebral  irritation, 
the  child  to  its  age  and  constitu-  We  can  readily  assent  to  the 
tion."  By  premature  efforts  at  following  proposition,  which  mani- 
mental  improvement  the  organ  is  festly  leads  to  a  sound  and  judi- 
exhausted,  and  the  injurious  ef-  cious  practice,  p.  47  :  "  The  ef- 
fects thus  created  by  a  false  am-  fects  of  any  given  irritation  will 
bition  in  patients,  present  them-  depend  on  the  particular  constitu- 
selves  in  a  train  of  nervous  symp-  tion  and  temperament  of  the  indi- 
toms,  which  often  pave  the  way  to  vidual.  In  one,  local  pain  uncon- 
decided  symptoms  of  convulsions,  nected  with  general  disturbance 
We  should  constantly  bear  in  may  ensue  ;  in  a  second,  an  attack 
mind  that  our  means  of  affording  of  fever  may  arise  ;  and  in  a  third/ 
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convulsions  with  or  without  pain    are  excited  by  their  constant  and 
or  febrile  movement."  But  though    long  continued  irritation,  but  like- 
convulsions  may  arise  from  some    wise  a   formidable  list  of  other 
serious  cerebral  disease,  our  au-    diseases,  such  as  chorea,  tetanus, 
thor  adds,  "  we  should  not  hastily    consumption,  dysentery,  &c. 
determine  that  the  brain  is  organi-        It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our 
cally  or  even  functionally  affect-    limits  entirely  preclude  us  from 
ed,  because  a  paroxysm  of  con-    following  Mr.  North  in  his  copious 
vulsions  occurs  ;  or  prognosticate    observations  on  the  premonitory 
the  speedy  effusion  of  water  in    symptoms  of  convulsions,  and  the 
the  ventricles,  unless   enormous    various  morbid  affections  in  which 
doses  of  calomel  are  prescribed,    convulsions  may  appear  ;  from  p. 
and  repeated  bleedings  are  had    80  we  make  the  following  ex- 
recourse  to."  tract.      "  In  the  remittent  fever 
"  Unless  they  arise  from  me-    of  infants,  convulsive  paroxysms 
chanical  violence  or  intense  moral    are  common  ;   and  it  will  require 
impressions,  idiopathic  affections    much  experience,  and  a  careful 
of  the  brain  are,  I  conceive,  very    consideration  of  the  progress  of 
rare  in  children."      "  And  it  ap-    the  disease,  to  avoid  any  erroneous 
pears  to  me,  when  a  paroxysm  of   diagnosis  in  such  cases.   It  is  very 
simple  convulsions  is  once  excit-    likely  to  be  mistaken  for  hydro- 
ed,  whatever  may  have  been  the    cephalus.      In  many  cases,   it  is 
cause  of  it,  that  it  is  essentially    impossible   to  determine  the  na- 
the  same,  though   it   may  differ    ture  of  the  disease,  till  many  days 
much  in  its  degree  of  violence  and   have  elapsed,  and  it  has  assumed 
duration."  a  decided  form." 

His  observations  on  the  various  Mr.  N.  very  justly  observes, 
forms  of  convulsive  disease,  and  that  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood- 
more  particularly  on  the  patholo-  vessels  may  predispose  to  convul- 
gy  of  convulsions  connected  with  sive  attacks,  and  cautions  us 
cutaneous  eruptions,  we  consider  against  committing  an  error  in 
valuable,  being  an  evidence  of  the  practice,  by  resorting  to  indiscri- 
extent  of  his  information  aud  prac-  minate  depletion  ;  as,  on  the  other 
tical  experience  ;  our  limits  only  hand,  he  considers  pure  debility 
admit  of  this  cursory  notice.  or  a  state  of  nervous  irritability, 

Mr.  N.  appears  unwilling  to  likewise,  a  frequent  concomitant 
admit  intestinal  worms  as  a  fre-  of  convulsion.  He  adds,  "  it  is 
quent  cause  of  convulsions  in  chil-  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  ani- 
dren.  u  For,"  says  he,  "  many  mal  which  dies  from  loss  of  blood, 
t  worm  cases'  have  fallen  under  is  attacked  with  violent  convul- 
my  care,  and  I  do  not  remember  sions,  during  the  last  moment  of 
a  single  instance  where  convul-  its  existence.  This  fact  is  daily 
sions  appeared  to  depend  on  the  exemplified  in  slaughterhouses. 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intes-  Puerperal  women,  who  suffer  con- 
tines,  or  to  be  relieved  by  their  siderable  hemorrhage  from  the 
being  discharged.  In  this  instance  uterus,  are  almost  invariably  con- 
we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  our  vulsed.  There  can  surely  be  no 
author,  as  we  feel  confident  in  4  augmented  energy  of  the  vital 
stating  as  the  result  of  our  expe-  force'  in  these  cases  ;  for  it  must 
rience,  that  not  only  convulsions   be  observed  that  convulsions  oc- 
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cur  before  any  reaction  takes 
place  in  the  system  weakened  by 
excessive  bleeding." 

He  adds,  the  younger  the  child, 
the  less  is  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  he  thinks  the  prog- 
nosis favorable,  when  the  attacks 
are  slight,  and  of  short  duration, 
and  succeeded  by  the  natural 
cheerfulness  of  the  child.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  omi- 
nous of  danger,  when  they  are  of 
long  continuance,  and  gradually 
increase  in  severity  and  violence, 
and  leave  the  child  dull  and  heavy. 
In  all  cases  which  he  has  witness- 
ed, where  the  child  was  suddenly 
destroyed,  the  dark  livid  color  of 
the  face,  and  the  almost  sterto- 
rous respiration,  indicated  a  state 
approaching  to  apoplexy.  Indeed, 
no  one  that  has  met  with  this  dis- 
ease, would  attempt  to  deny  the 
uniform  existence  of  extensive 
cerebral  engorgement. 

Treatment  of  Convulsions. — Mr. 
North  commences  with  observing 
that,  as  the  causes  of  convulsions 
are  innumerable,  the  treatment 
must  consequently  be  ever  vary- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  only  at- 
tempts to  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples of  practice.  He  believes 
the  severity  of  the  attack  is  fre- 
quently relieved  by  a  few  drops 
of  the  spirit  of  ammonia,  foetid 
or  aromatic,  and  the  warm  bath, 
and  the  latter  is  more  particular- 
ly indicated  if  the  disease  is  asso- 
ciated with  repelled  eruptions,  or 
spasmodic  colic.  He  thinks  the 
paroxysm  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  repeated  attempts  to  exhibit 
medicine  internally  during  the  fit; 
and  prefers  opiate  frictions  to  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  purgative  ene- 
ma; and  if  there  are  evident  marks 
of  cerebral  determination,  to  open 
the  jugular  vein,  or  apply  cups  to 


the  temples.  The  indiscriminate 
employment  of  the  lancet  in  every 
case  of  convulsions,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  cause  of  attack,  or 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  is 
frequently  attended  with  irreme- 
diable mischief,  or  even  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  life.  No- 
thing can  be  more  fallacious  than 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  this 
measure,  by  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm;  as  Mr.  North  remarks, 
the  most  violent  form  of  this  dis- 
ease he  ever  encountered,  occur- 
red in  a  weak  female,  who  was 
exhausted  by  uterine  hemorrhage. 

In  opposition  to  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Currie,  who  asserts,  that 
the  cold  bath  is  very  efficacious 
in  all  cases  ;  that  it  arrests  the 
fit,  and  affords  time  for  the  em- 
ployment of  other  means,  our  au- 
thor states,  that  he  would  be  un- 
willing to  plunge  a  child  of  a  very 
delicate  and  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion, into  a  cold  bath,  during  the 
paroxysm,  as  it  would  appear  to 
him  a  hazardous  experiment. 

He  recommends  local  or  gene- 
ral depletion,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  ;  the 
application  of  a  few  leeches  to 
the  temples,  he  considers  as  to- 
tally inefficient ;  and  gives  a  de- 
cided preference  to  opening  the 
jugular  vein,  or  cupping.  He  di- 
rects active  purging  with  calomel 
and  jalap  ;  and  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  administering  large  and  re- 
peated doses  of  calomel  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

At  p.  156,  Mr.  North  enters 
into  a  free  discussion  of  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
and  assiduous  application  of  cold 
to  the  head,  where  symptoms  of 
determination  to  this  organ  are 
present.  He  advises  that  the 
whole  head  should  be  wetted  with 
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a  large  sponge,  soaked  in  spring 
water,  to  be  frequently  changed  ; 
or  the  application  of  pounded  ice 
in  a  large  bladder.  If  the  child 
becomes  pale,  and  the  head  cool, 
it  should  be  omitted,  and  renewed 
when  the  flushing  of  the  cheeks, 
and  heat  of  the  head,  indicate  a 
return  of  vascular  excitement. 
At  the  same  time  we  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  natural  heat  of  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

He  recommends  a  diet  of  milk 
and  water,  thin  gruel,  or  arrow- 
root,— and  the  stimulus  of  fight, 
and  exercise  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

At  p.  165,  Mr.  North  discusses 
the  propriety  of  employing  opi- 
ates in  diseases  of  children,  and 
very  justly  observes,  that  "  we  are 
not  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a 
powerful  weapon,  because  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful  it  may  have 
proved  the  means  of  destruction, 
rather  than  of  defence."  To 
manage  and  control  their  action, 
when  we  wish  to  subdue  nervous 
irritability,  he  confesses  to  be  no 
easy  task,  as  their  effects  depend 
greatly  on  the  state  of  the  system, 
and  the  dose  exhibited.  He 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Brachet,  the  good  effects  of  oxyde 
of  zinc,  combined  with  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  which,  when  long 
continued,  entirely  prevented  the 
repetition  of  convulsive  parox- 
ysms. Mr.  N.,  however,  is  in- 
duced to  prefer  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  as  a  more  elegant  and 
efficient  tonic. 

In  derangements  of  the  primae 
viae,  which  appear  to  threaten 
convulsions,  our  author  prefers 
the  judicious  use  of  purgatives  to 
emetics. 

At  p.  202,  Mr.  N.  alludes  again 
to  the  use  of  blisters  in  infantile 
diseases ;  his  observations  appear 


to  us  sound  and  judicious.  If, 
says  he,  convulsions  occur  during 
fever,  we  are  advised  by  many 
authorities  to  apply  blisters  free- 
ly ;  but  confesses  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  principle  that  leads  to  their 
adoption.  In  many  cases  he  has 
seen  much  distress  and  aggrava- 
tion of  symptoms  attending  their 
employment.  He  has  twice  known 
infants  destroyed  by  the  conse- 
quent sloughing,  which  could  not 
be  arrested,  From  repeated  ob- 
servation, he  is  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  blisters  were  never 
to  be  applied  to  children  in  any 
case  whatever,  much  less  evil  would 
arise  from  the  want  of  them,  than 
is  in  common  practice  daily,  or 
perhaps  hourly,  inflicted  by  this 
popular  and  painful  remedy  ;  un- 
less the  child  is  in  a  comatose 
state,  and  our  object  is  to  rouse 
the  nearly  extinguished  powers 
of  life,  he  considers  them  inju- 
rious, as  excitants. 

He  adds,  at  p.  216 — "  It  may 
be  worthy  of  observation,  that  Mr. 
Husson,  in  his  researches  on  the 
vaccine  disease,  has  recorded  two 
cases  in  which  the  appearance  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle  entirely  freed 
the  patients  from  convulsive  pa- 
roxysms to  which  they  had  been 
subject  several  months,  and  which 
had  resisted  all  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  treatment. " 

On  Infantile  Epilepsy. —  Mr. 
North  states,  that  in  children,  epi- 
lepsy is  an  extremely  common 
disease  ;  to  which  both  sexes  are 
equally  subject,  during  the  first 
four  or  five  years  of  life  ;  but  af- 
ter the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  fe- 
males. It  is  sometimes  heredita- 
ry, but  is  much  oftener  acquired 
after  birth.  He  thinks  that  eve- 
ry cause  capable  of  producing 
even  a  slight  convulsive  affection* 
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may,  from  a  predisposition,  give  symptoms   of  a  strongly   marked 

rise  to  a  well  marked  paroxysm  epileptic  paroxysm,  appears  to  be 

of  epilepsy.     From  what  Mr.  N.  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  of 

has  observed,  he  is  disposed  to  which  we  select  the  following, 
doubt  that   epilepsy   and   simple        P.  230.  "  The  eyes  appear  to 

convulsions  are  reciprocally  con-  project  unnaturally,  and  are  fixed; 

vertible  into  each  other.      In  the  the  eyelids  tremble  ;   the  ball  of 

opinion   of  Dr.    Parry,    epilepsy  the   eye   is   thrown  upwards,   so 

usually  depends  on  excessive  im-  that  only  the  conjunctiva  or  white 

petus  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  of  the  eye  can  be  seen  ;  the  face 

brain,  whatever  may  be   its   pri-  is  swelled,  becomes  red,  livid,  or 

mary  causes.   But  we  often  have,  black,  and  is  sometimes  apparent- 

observes  Mr.  N.,  no  evidence  of  ly  in  a  state  of  ecchymosis  ;   the 

such  increased  action  in  the  cere-  features  are  horribly  distorted  by 

bral  vessels  ;  besides,  depletive  the  powerful  and  irregular  action 

measures,  he  adds,  would  rather  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  ;   the 

aggravate   the   severity,  and  in-  lower  jaw   is   sometimes    firmly 

crease  the  frequency  of  attacks.  closed;   at   others   it   is  forcibly 

Epilepsy  may  be  divided  into  separated  from  the  upper  jaw, 
idiopathic  and  symptomatic;  when  and  luxation  of  it  is  to  be  feared  ; 
the  cause  is  presumed  to  reside  the  tongue  is  frequently  thrust 
in  the  brain,  it  is  termed  idiopa-  from  the  mouth,  from  which  is 
thic  ;  the  latter  designates  that  discharged  a  frothy  saliva ;  and  if 
variety  in  which  the  cause  is  situ-  proper  precautions  are  not  adopt- 
ated  at  some  distance  from  the  ed,  the  tongue  may  be  severely 
brain.  In  children,  derangement  injured  when  thus  protruded,  from 
of  the  primae  viae  may  be  consi-  the  alternate  contraction  and  re- 
dered  as  the  most  prolific  source  laxation  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the 
of  symptomatic  epilepsy.  And  bloodvessels  of  the  head  and  neck 
this,  as  Mr.  North  observes,  is  are  excessively  turgid  ;  the  head 
mainly  dependent  on  the  impor-  is  thrown  about  in  various  direc- 
tant  and  extensive  nervous  sym-  tions,  and  sometimes  becomes 
pathies  of  the  stomach.  In  every  suddenly  fixed  ;  the  whole  body 
case  of  epilepsy,  he  adds,  the  is  agitated  by  the  most  violent 
brain  is  affected  either  primarily  convulsions,  which  may  subside  for 
or  secondarily.  The  danger  is  a  moment  or  two,  to  be  again  re- 
certainly  in  proportion  to  the  fre-  newed  with  undiminished  force, 
quency  of  the  paroxysms.  The  During  this  cessation,  the  child 
severity  of  the  paroxysm  will  de-  either  lies  motionless  and  totally 
pend  more  on  the  natural  irrita-  insensible,  or  rolls  its  eyes  about 
bility  of  the  child,  than  the  nature  with  a  wandering  and  unfixed 
of  the  exciting  cause.  Cases  are  gaze,  without  being  attracted  by 
recorded  where  patients  have  the  look  of  the  mother  or  the 
been  attacked  with  epilepsy  from  nurse,  and  without  the  appearance 
the  influence  of  certain  odors,  of  any  degree  of  consciousness, 
sounds,  or  the  sight  of  particular  The  limbs  of  one  side  are  corn- 
colors  ;  in  one  instance,  a  parox-  monly  more  affected  than  those 
ysm  was  always  induced  by  the  on  the  other.  In  most  cases,  the 
sight  of  any  red  object.  child  when  attacked  staggers  and 

Mr.  North's  description  of  the  falls  instantly  to  the  ground.    Oc« 
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casionally,  however,  he  remains  dency  to  augment  the  circulation, 
fixed  in  the  position  in  which  he  or  to  determine  the  flow  of  blood 
happened  to  be  at  the  moment  of  towards  the  brain,  should  be  care- 
attack  ;  the  head  is  moved  from  fully  avoided.  The  diet  to  be 
side  to  side  with  great  rapidity,  strictly  attended  to,  and  to  ob- 
all  consciousness  being  destroyed,  serve  the  same  principles  in  the 
An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  sometimes  exhibition  of  purgatives,  and  in 
marked  by  a  sudden  barking  noise,  our  general  mode  of  treatment, 
arising  from  a  convulsive  move-  as  was  previously  adverted  to  in 
ment  of  the  pharynx.  Sometimes  the  management  of  convulsions, 
there  is  a  trembling  of  the  whole  Mr.  N.  condemns  the  application 
body,  without  well  marked  con-  of  moxa  to  the  spine,  blisters,  ac- 
vulsions  of  any  part,  which  is  fol-  tual  cautery,  &c,  as  calculated 
lowed  by  rigidity  of  all  the  frame,  to  torture  the  patient,  without 
and  total  privation  of  sense.  I  producing  the  slightest  benefits, 
have  myself  never  seen  this  form  And  adds,  that  the  rashness  of 
of  attack  in  infants.  It  is  men-  some  writers,  have  even  advised 
tioned,  however,  by  most  authori-  us  to  trephine,  in  the  hopes  of 
ties.  The  respiration  is  general-  finding  hydatids  in  the  brain. 
ly  laborious.  The  breathing  is  Our  author  has  tried  various 
sometimes  stertorous  ;  and  the  at-  counter  irritants  with  but  little  suc- 
tack  is  then  closely  allied  to,  if  it  cess.  In  some  cases  the  oxyde  of 
is  not  identically  the  same  with,  zinc  appeared  to  render  the  pa- 
apoplexy  in  the  adult.  roxysms  less  frequent.       On  the 

Symptoms  of  internal  disturb-  approach  of  a  paroxysm  in  most 

ance  are  frequently  joined  to  the  cases  he  recommends   an  emetic 

external  and  evident  convulsions,  of  sulphate  of  zinc.      He  is  dis- 

The  child  vomits  ;   the  stools  and  posed  to  infer,  from  his  own  ob- 

urine    are   passed    involuntarily,  servations,  that    counterirritants 

In  fact,  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  have  been  extolled  from  vague 

bladder,  and  intestines,  appear  to  notions  of  what  they  ought  to  ef- 

be  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  feet,  rather  than  from  any  actual 

irregular  and  involuntary  contrac-  good  they  do. 
tions  as  the  external  parts.  The  antispasmodics,   says   our 

After  the  termination  of  a  pa-  author,  appear  to  possess  no  power 

roxysm  of  epilepsy  the  patient  is  over  this  disease  ;   and  opium  can 

generally  bathed  in  sweat."  rarely  be  employed,  even  in  cases 

Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — In  nu-  where  the  disease  is  the  result  of 

merous   instances,   epilepsy  may  severe  local  pain, 
justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the        When  the  disease  is  originally 

reproaches   of  medicine.      Inas-  caused  by  excessive  debility,  we 

much  as  this  disease  is  dependent  should  attempt  the  cure  by  a  gra- 

on  an  endless  variety  of  causes,  dual  increase  of  nourishing  food, 

so  the  indications  of  cure  must  be  and  the  cautious  exhibition  of  to- 

ever  varying  and  uncertain.  nics,  as  the  carbonate  of  iron,  sul- 

Entertaining  this  view  of  the  phate  of  quinine,  and  the  daily  use 

subject,  Mr.  N.  proposes  only  to  of  the  cold  bath.     Inunction  with 

palliate    symptoms,    and   prolong  sulphuric  ointment  has  been  re- 

the  recurrence  of  paroxysms.   He  commended  by  the  German  phy- 

directs,  that  whatever  has  a  ten-  sicians. 
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On  a  spasmodic  Jiffection  of  the 
Chest  and  Larynx  in  young  Chil- 
dren, accompanied  by  general  or 
partial  Convulsions. — Mr.  North 
states,  that  he  has  met  with  many 
cases  of  this  variety  of  convul- 
sions, and  is  thus  prepared  to  de- 
scribe the  morbid  phenomena  as 
they  exist.  We  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  condensed  view  of 
the  text.  P.  254.  Premonitory 
symptoms  generally  occur  be- 
tween the  third  and  seventh  month; 
on  waking,  the  respiration  is  ac- 
celerated and  attended  with  a  rat- 
tling noise,  arising  from  a  collec- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  air  passages. 
The  countenance  becomes  anx- 
ious, pallid,  and  emaciated  ;  con- 
tracted nose  ;  the  child  frowns 
almost  constantly  ;  when  put  to 
the  breast,  it  sucks  greedily  for  a 
moment,  but  suddenly  ceasing, 
throws  back  the  head  with  vio- 
lence ;  constipation  of  the  bowels 
now  altered.  The  child's  thumb 
is  firmly  pressed  on  the  palm,  and 
various  contortions  of  the  body 
and  limbs  arise  from  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  The 
breathing  becomes  more  hurried 
and  irregular,  and  each  inspira- 
tion is  now  attended  by  a  loud 
Grouping  noise  ;  the  heart  palpi- 
tates violently.  The  paroxysms 
vary  in  duration  and  violence  ;  no 
well  marked  febrile  symptoms 
attend. 

Our  author  considers  the  dis- 
ease, in  many  instances,  as  imme- 
diately connected  with  painful 
dentition  ;  for,  adds  he,  I  have 
known  all  the  above  symptoms 
gradually  disappear  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  teeth  ;  and  instant  re- 
lief often  afforded  on  a  free  divi- 
sion of  the  gums. 

Treatment. — As  Mr.  N.  regards 
this  peculiar  affection,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  as  intimately  asso- 


ciated with  a  painful  and  protract- 
ed dentition,  he  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  a  prompt  and  free  division 
of  the  gums,  whenever  they  are 
swollen  and  inflamed.  As  consti- 
pation usually  attends  this  form  of 
convulsions,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  calomel  and  jalap,  or  infusion 
of  senna  with  tincture  of  jalap.  If 
hepatic  derangement  is  present, 
he  directs  a  grain  of  calomel  eve- 
ry night  with  much  advantage.  If 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger from  cerebral  derangement, 
he  tells  us  to  proceed  as  in  other 
cases,  with  an  entire  exclusion  of 
external  or  internal  stimuli.  Se» 
datives  are  usually  inadmissible, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  difficult 
and  spasmodic  breathing,  from 
their  tendency  to  augment  the 
cerebral  disturbance.  He  pre- 
fers the  extract  of  conium  or  hy» 
oscyamus  ;  and  suggests  the  em- 
ployment of  the  black  drop,  as  be- 
ing, perhaps,  better  adapted  than 
any  other  sedative,  in  such  cases. 
Benefit  is  often  afforded  by  fric- 
tion on  the  chest,  with  a  mixture 
of  laudanum,  spirit  of  camphor,  and 
soap  liniment  ;  blisters  he  has 
known  to  aggravate  the  disease, 
by  adding  to  the  general  irrita- 
tion and  suffering  of  the  patient. 

GASTRIC  JUICE. 

We  will  not  let  pass  this  occa- 
sion to  notice,  that  Dr.  Bostock, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Phy- 
siology, published  in  1826,  advo- 
cates the  theory  of  the  solvent 
power  of  the  gastric  juice.  His 
remarks  extend  from  p.  482  to  p. 
489.  He  considers  it  in  vain  to 
deny  the  reality  of  its  solvent 
property,  as  exhibited  by  Reau- 
mur, Steevens,  and  Spallanzani ; 
and  in  a  note,  p.  486,  speaking  of 
Montegre's  celebrated  experi- 
ments  on   himself,  he  says,    "  I 
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conceive  that  what  has  been  sup-  ry.  Distilled  water  must  now  be 
posed  to  be  the  gastric  juice,  is  in  injected  into  the  pulmonary  arte- 
fact nothing  more  than  saliva:  ry,  till  it  flows  from  the  cut  end 
that  it  possesses  no  peculiar  pow-  of  the  aorta  perfectly  colorless, 
erof  acting  on  alimentary  matter  :  Having  washed  out  the  blood,  a 
that  the  principal  use  of  the  gas-  green  solution  of  cameleon  mine- 
trie  juice  is  to  dilute  the  food;  and  ral  which  has  been  carefully  pre- 
that  the  only  action  of  the  sto-  served  from  contact  of  the  air,  is 
mach  consists  in  '  une  absorption  to  be  injected  by  the  pulmonary 
vitale  et  elective,'  in  which  the  artery  :  it  will  flow  out  from  the 
absorbent  vessels,  in  consequence  aorta  without  any  change  of  color, 
of  their  peculiar  sensibility,  take  But,  if  the  end  of  the  aorta  be 
up  certain  parts  of  the  food,  and  now  tied,  and  the  injection  be 
reject  others.  That  the  conclu-  again  thrown  in  by  the  pulmonary 
sion  of  M.  Montegre,  respecting  artery,  which  must  also  be  secur- 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  cannot  ed  by  a  ligature,  and  artificial 
be  maintained,  is  correctly  ob-  respiration  be  kept  up  for  a  few 
served  by  Mr.  Berthollet,  in  his  minutes,  the  fluid  injected  will  be 
report  on  the  memoir  ;  because,  changed  to  a  beautiful  red  color, 
till  the  food  has  undergone  a  certain  proving  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
chemical  change,  the  substance  does  air  has  passed  the  membranes  and 
not  exist  which  is  taken  up  by  the  acted  on  the  cameleon  mineral. 
absorbents"     We  have  made  this  Bulletin,  Jan.  1827, 

citation,  as  well  for  its  intrinsic . 

merit,  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  ' 
among  us,  and  they  are  not  few,  denarcotised  laudanum. 
who  are  disposed  to  treat  Spal-  We  learn  from  the  experience 
lanzani's  experiments  with  indif-  of  the  French  chemists  and  phy- 
ference,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  sicians  that  the  unpleasant  effects 
Either  Spallanzani  and  Steevens  of  opium  reside  in  a  principle 
must  have  been  a  couple  of  very  called  narcotine  ;  and  we  are  in- 
dishonest  men,  or  there  must  be  formed  by  Robiquet,  that  by  di- 
a  gastric  solvent. — JV.  A.  Med.  gestion  in  ether,  it  may  be  de- 
and  Surg.  Journal.  prived  of  this  noxious  principle. — 

From   a  knowledge  of  this  state- 

anatomy.  ment,  Dr.  Hare   was   induced  to 

A  Beautiful  Experiment  by  M.  test  it,  and  has  now  made  known 

Mayer,   of  Bonn. — In   order    to  the  result.     A   quantity  of  opium 

prove   that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  was  subjected  four  times  succes- 

may   pass  through  the  membran-  sively  to  as  much  ether,  kept  near 

ous  divisions  of  the  air  cells,  and  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  of 

thus  get  into  the  current  of  the  the   specific   gravity   of  735,   as 

blood,  M.  Mayer   made  an  expe-  would  cover    it,    allowing   each 

riment,  which  he  afterwards  va-  portion  to  act  on  it  for  about  24 

ried  in  several   modes.     The  ex-  hours.  The  opium  thus  prepared, 

periment  consists  in  killing  an  ani-  was  now  subjected  to  diluted  al- 

mal  by   strangulation,  in   opening  cohol,  sufficient  to  convert  it  into 

the  thorax   and  pericardium  im-  laudanum.     In    a   few   days    the 

mediately,  and  afterwards  divid-  ether  which  had  been  digested  on 

ing  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arte-  the  opium,  evaporated   spontane- 
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ously,  leaving  much  crystalline  opium;  owing  probably  to  the  cir- 
matter  mixed  with  coloring  mat-  cumstance,  that  the  meconate  of 
ter  ;  the  former  of  which  is,  no  iron  does  not  precipitate.  Pro- 
doubt,  the  narcotine  of  Robiquet.  fessor  Hare  has  contrived  a  me- 
The  digestion  of  the  opium  with  thod,  founded  on  the  property 
the  ether,  is  conveniently  per-  which  meconic  acid  has  of  preci- 
formed  in  the  Papin's  digesters,  pitating  with  lead,  by  which  "  a 
which  can  be  procured  at  the  quantity  of  opium  not  exceeding 
hardware  stores  in  this  city.  that  contained  in  ten  drops  of  lau- 
Some  cases  are  detailed,  in  one  danum  may  be  detected  in  a  half 
of  which  a  refreshing  slumber  gallon  of  water." — Thus: 
succeeded  the  use  of  the  denarco-  Add  a  few  drops  of  acetate  of 
Used  laudanum,  in  a  dose  of  10  lead  to  an  infusion  containing  any 
drops,  "  which  was  not  followed  quantity  of  opium,  not  less  than 
by  any  of  the  distressing  sensa-  the  proportion  mentioned,  an  ob- 
tions  to  which  the  patient  had  al-  servable  quantity  of  meconate  of 
ways  been  subjected,  after  taking  lead  falls  down.  The  precipita- 
common  laudanum."  A  letter  is  tion,  where  the  quantity  is  small, 
subjoined  from  Dr.  Dewees,  de-  may  require  from  6  to  12  hours, 
tailing  his  experience  with  it  in  and  may  be  facilitated  by  gently 
four  cases ;  we  select  the  follow-  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  to  detach 
ing.  It  is  one,  "  where  severe  the  flocks  from  the  sides  of  the 
afterpains  following  delivery,  and  recipient,  which  should  be  of  a 
in  which  every  other  remedy  al-  conical  shape,  to  concentrate 
most,  save  opium,  was  tried  with-  them  in  their  descent.  To  the 
out  success  for  their  relief.  In  meconate  collected  at  the  bottom 
this  case,  opium  in  no  shape  what-  of  the  vessel,  pour  down  through 
ever,  could  be  given  internally,  a  glass  tube,  about  30  drops  of 
or  even  employed  externally,  sulphuric  acid  ;  follow  this  by  as 
without  the  severest  sufferings  much  of  the  red  sulphate  of  iron  : 
following.  — "  the  sulphuric  acid  liberates 
u  The  denarcotised  laudanum  the  meconic  acid,  and  thus  ena~ 
was  given  with  the  most  entire  bles  it  to  produce,  with  the  iron, 
success,  and  without  the  slightest  the  appropriate  color  which  de- 
Inconvenience  following  its  exhi-  monstrates  the  presence  of  this 
bition.  The  lady  called  it  '  the  acid,  and  consequently  of  opi- 
divine  tincture  of  laudanum.'  " —  um." — lb. 

Phil.  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  

Physical  Sciences.  Finley,  on  the   Effects    of 

Atmospheric   Air    on    exposed 

test  for  opium.  cavities.  Dr.  F.  does  not  con- 
Opium  is  known  to  contain  an  ceive  that  the  inflammation  which 
alkali,  called  morphia,  on  which  generally  attends  injuries  of  the 
its  narcotic  properties  depend  ;  serous  membranes,  and  particu- 
nowrthis  alkali  is  naturally  in  union  larly  those  of  the  joints,  depends 
with  meconic  acid,  which  pro-  on  any  agency  of  the  air.  He  be- 
duces  a  striking  red  color,  with  so-  lieves  it  to  depend  "  on  the  na- 
lutions  of  red  oxyde  of  iron.  This  ture  of  the  wound,  on  the  state  of 
property  has  not  before  been  pro-  constitution,  or  on  an  imprudent 
jposed  as  a  means  of  detecting  management  of  the  injured  part;" 
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from  some  of  these  causes  then, 
inflammation  comes  on  in  the  im- 
mediate part  injured,  and  by 
"  continuous  sympathy,  to  which 
serous  tissues,  when  injured,  are 
particularly  liable,  it  spreads,  till 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity 
is  involved." — JV*.  American  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  remarks  on  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  on  society,  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  them,  by  Samuel  Em- 
ien,  M.D.  reflect  honor  on  their 
author,  and  rank  him  high  as  a 
philanthropist  and  as  a  conscien- 
tious physician.  When  we  consi- 
der the  extent  to  which  the  de- 
grading vice  of  intemperance  is 
carried  in  our  country  ;  the  evils 
which  follow  in  its  train,  immo- 
rality, distress,  disease,  poverty 
and  crime  ;  and  the  influence  it 
may  yet  have  on  unborn  millions, 
every  friend  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  must  look  with  interest 
on  any  endeavors  that  may  be 
made  to  prevent  them.  There 
is  perhaps  no  subject  which  more 
powerfully  calls  for  legislative  in- 
terference,— for  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law.  The  members  of  our 
profession  see,  more  than  any  oth- 
er class  of  society,  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  drinking  of  distilled 
spirits  ;  they  see  thousands  sacri- 
ficed to  it  when  neither  neighbors, 
nor  friends,  nor  even  the  deluded 
victims  themselves,  suspect  it ; 
"  they  only  can  unfold  to  the  view 
of  our  legislators,  and  those  in  au- 
thority, the  real  picture  of  sorrow 
and  sadness  which  drunkenness 
exhibits."  Let  them  be  unani- 
mous,— let  them  join  hand  and 
heart  to  wipe  away  this  foul  stain 
on  the  bright  escutcheon  of  our 
country, — let  them  work  faithful- 
ly in  the  good  work,  and  they  will 


reap  a  rich  harvest  of  rewards  in 
having  discharged  their  duty  to 
their  country,  and  to  their  God. 
"  We  are  under  a  twofold  obliga- 
tion to  hold  up  to  view  its  awful- 
ly desolating  effects,  and  assist  in 
its  removal :  as  physicians,  bound 
to  watch  over  the  public  health  ; 
and  as  good  citizens,  bound  to 
promote   virtue,   and  discourage 


vice. 


?? 


■lb. 


BLEEDING  PRACTISED  IN  THE 
COLD  STAGE  OF  INTERMITTENT 
FEVER. 

Dr.  Mackintosh,  in  a  report  of 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Jonrnal,  states  his 
having  used  the  lancet  with  suc- 
cess in  the  cold  stage  of  intermit- 
tent fever.  He  submitted  him- 
self to  the  experiment  in  the  first 
instance,  disregarding  altogether 
the  force  of  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bark  and  all  the  usual  re- 
medies had  failed.  After  a  de- 
tail of  the  facts,  the  author  draws 
the  following  among  other  conclu- 
sions : — That  bleeding  thus  used 
will  sometimes  cure  the  disease  ; 
that,  in  every  case  in  which  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  cut  short  the 
cold  fits,  and  prevented  the  subse- 
quent hot  and  sweating  stages  of 
the  paroxysm  ;  that  the  remedy 
promises  to  be  most  serviceable 
in  severe  autumnal  intermittents, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  per- 
nicious and  malignant  fevers,  as 
they  are  termed,  of  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  other  marshy  countries, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  very 
fatal  under  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment ;  that  it  may  be  used  with 
safety  in  any  climate,  where  the 
cold  stage  continues  long  and 
threatens  danger  ;  that  bleeding 
in  the  cold  stage  is  at  all  events 
more  successful  than  in  the  hot 
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stage,  or  than  in  the   intervals  ;  research  to  experience  will  ap- 

and  finally,  that  the  practice  may  prove   of  venesection  in  the  first 

be  adopted  in  the  first  stage  of  all  period  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 

fevers,  and  probably  will  be  found  -—JV.  Amer.  Med.  ty  Surg.  Jour. 

useful   by  surgeons  in  concussion  

of  the  brain.  Professor  Mott  of  NewYork, 
While  we  agree  with  Dr.  has  recently  performed  the  ope- 
Mackintosh  in  the  belief  that  ration  of  passing  a  ligature  around 
"  Cullen's  system  has  been  a  the  common  iliac  artery,  for  the 
great  bar  to  all  improvement  in  cure  of  aneurism, 
medicine,  and  is  the  principal  — — 
cause  of  the  backward  state  of  Dr.  Dewees  relates  a  case  of 
pathology  in  this  country,  when  iliac  passion,  successfully  treated 
compared  with  the  strides  made  by  bleeding  ad  deliquium,  croton 
in  this  department  by  our  profes-  oil  and  injections  ;  the  patient 
sional  brethren  in  France,"  we  passed  a  ball  of  the  shape  and 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  his  size  of  a  pullet's  e^,  together 
practice  of  bleeding  in  the  cold  with  many  small  stones,  of  an  ir- 
stage  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  regular  shape,  pretty  highly  pol- 
has,  we  know,  had  its  advocates  ished,  and  of  a  fine  brown  color, 
among  many  physicians  of  the  resembling  the  seed  of  the  tama- 
Rush  school  in  the  United  States,  nnd  ;  but  streaked  with  bright 
but  the  success  has  not  been  such  yellow.  The  large  mass  consist- 
as  to  ensure  our  confidence,  or,  ed  of  layers,  about  the  thickness 
speaking  less  equivocally,  to  re-  of  an  egg  shell, 
move  our  fears  of  this  plan.  We  — — 
remember  very  distinctly,  before  Dr-  Physick  has  recently  met 
the  study  of  medicine  had  engaged  with  an  instance  of  a  tumor,  re- 
any  portion  of  our  time,  to  have  sembling  a  genuine  wart,  occur- 
heard  a  physician  of  ripened  age,  ring  on  the  adnata  ;  its  presence 
tell  a  friend,  of  his  narrow  escape  caused  considerable  uneasiness, 
from  death,  in  consequence  of  his  and  after  several  applications  to 
having  been  bled,  at  his  own  de-  &>  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  was 
sire,  during  the  cold  stage  of  an  entirely  destroyed,  and  has  not 
intermittent  fever.     As    regards  returned. 

venesection  during  the  hot  stage,  

we  can  positively  aver,  in  oppo-       a  case   of  intermittent,  in  a 

sition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mack-  child  of  six  weeks,  is  related  by 

intosh,  that   the  first  instance   in  Dr.  Dewees;  it  was  cured  by  ar- 

which  we  made  use  of  the  lancet  senic  .   tne    following  is  the  pre- 

in  intermittent  fever,  was  during  scription  employed. 

this   period,  with   the    effect   of  .  - 

preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  Sol.  Mineral  Fowl.    3i. 

paroxysm.     Similar  success    un-  Aq.  *ont.  3xij. 

der   like   circumstances   has   at-  Six    drops    administered    every 

tended  the  practice   in  some  oth-  four  hours. 

er   cases   in  which   we  have  had        When  there  was   any  evidence 

recourse   to   it.     We    moreover  of  the    chill   coming    on,   three 

doubt  very   much,  whether   the  drops  of  laudanum  were  ordered 

surgeon,  who  unites  pathological  to  be  given.— Phil  Journal^  fyc. 
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THE    DYSENTERY. 

The  respected  Editor  of  the  East- 
ern Chronicle,  in  his  paper  dated 
Gardiner,  Me.,  Aug.  10,  1827,  gives 
bis  views  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
dysentery,  to  which  he  seems  to  in- 
vite our  attention.  We  willingly  em- 
brace the  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  in  the 
physician's  mind,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  complaint,  is  commonly,  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  giving 
a  cathartic.  If  on  investigating  the 
case  it  should  appear  that  any  undi- 
gested food,  or  other  irritating  mate- 
rials, whose  presence  might  have 
excited,,  or  still  continue  the  dis- 
ease, are  yet  present  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  they  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  system  as  the  first  condition 
of  relief.  How  this  indication  can 
best  be  accomplished,  must  depend 
on  the  symptoms  and  state  of  parti- 
cular cases.  If  castor  oil  alone,  or 
this  combined  with  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, can  be  retained  on  the  stomach 
and  intestines  till  its  evacuating  ef- 
fect is  secured,  probably  no  cathar- 
tic is  more  convenient,  speedy  or 
beneficial  in  its  operation.  When 
puking  occurs,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  retain  any  purgative  substance  on 
the  stomach,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  calomel,  or  both,  in  alternate 
doses,  will  often  succeed  to  evacuate 
the  intestinal  canal. 

The  pain  and  suffering  of  the  pa- 
tient are  sometimes  so  severe  and 
intolerable  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  that  it  becomes  neces- 


sary to  combine  an  opiate  with  the 
cathartic,  in  which  case  the  latter 
remedy  should  be  increased  in  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
anodyne  administered  with  it. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  suffi- 
ciently evacuated,  whether  sponta- 
neously or  by  art,  the  next  indication 
of  cure  is,  to  moderate  the  remain- 
ing symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  to 
relieve  pain.  In  this  stage  of  the 
treatment,  the  occurrence  of  a  gene- 
ral and  equable  perspiration  is  high- 
ly beneficial,  if  suitably  induced,— 
that  is,  if  brought  on  without  excit- 
ing too  much  heat,  and  so  conducted 
as  not  to  prostrate  the  sick.  This 
appropriate  and  remedial  kind  of 
sweating  may  be  produced  by  some 
doses  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  tincture 
of  opium  and  wine  of  ipecacuanha, 
in  combination,  accompanied  with 
mild,  mucilaginous  drinks,  as  a  de- 
coction of  sage  and  flaxseed,  or  sage 
and  slippery  elm  bark,  in  combina- 
tion. 

Supposing  the  patient  to  be  thus, 
or  otherwise,  relieved,  and  to  labor 
only  under  the  effects  of  the  disease, 
much  care  and  discretion  are  requi- 
site, particularly  after  severe  cases, 
to  conduct  the  patient  through  the 
period  of  convalescence  to  health. 
Success  here  often  depends  more  on 
the  discretion  and  selfgovernment  of 
the  invalid,  than  on  everything  else. 
The  common  errors  in  these  cases 
consist  in  taking  food  with  too  little 
care  in  selecting  the  proper  articles 
only, — in  taking  it  too  early  and  too 
freely,  and  in  the  use, of  brandy,  oth- 
er stimulants  and  astringents.  The 
food,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
small  in  quantity,  chiefly  farinaceous 
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and   digestible,  as  arrowroot,   rice, 
mutton  broth,  &c 

The  reverend  Editor,  iD  speaking 
of  the  cure  of  dysentery,  has  step- 
ped out  of  his  usual  province  and 
profession,  but  has  done  it  with  cau- 
tion and  candor,  and  abjures  the  idea 
of  quackery  in  his  profession  or  ours. 
Bad  as  medical  quackery  is,  we 
should  sincerely  rejoice  with  Mr. 
Drew,  if  this  were  the  only  species 
of  quackery  in  the  community.  The- 
ological quackery  is  quite  as  base 
and  mischievous  as  any  other,  and 
one  cause  of  the  mischief  is,  that  no 
pretender  or  impostor  is  ever  con- 
tented to  be  useful  in  a  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious way.  The  disease  to  be 
subdued,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
must  be  excessive  and  striking,  and 
next  to  desperate,  in  order  to  mag- 
nify the  agent  and  his  means  in  the 
same  proportion.  Hence  the  love  of 
excitement  and  publicity,  and  the  re- 
sort to  fear  as  a  means  of  governing 
the  multitude  and  of  turning  them  to 
good  account.  The  motives  by  which 
quacks  are  impelled,  always  make 
them  dangerous  members  of  society. 
There  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  por- 
tion of  honest  zeal  in  the  compound 
impuise  which  drives  them  forward, 
but  this  is  more  ardent  and  consum- 
ing than  discreet  or  salutary.  Other 
motives  seem  to  have  no  portion  of 
good  to  soften  or  improve  the  mass 
of  alloy.  These  are  a  love  of  per- 
sonal, sectarian  and  party  influence  ; 
a  disposition  to  impose  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  weak  and  unsuspecting  for 
selfish  purposes ;  a  desire  to  be  men 
of  some  consequence  in  the  world 
without  the  labor  of  earning  and  de- 
serving a  fair  reputation,  or  of  ac- 


quiring useful  knowledge  for  useful 
purposes.  If  these  are  the  actuating 
motives,  and  the  real  characteristics 
of  quacks,  under  whatever  name,  pro- 
fession, or  disguise  they  may  infest 
the  community,  all  honest  men  should 
unite  to  hold  them  up  in  legible  cha- 
racters, so  that  the  credulous  and  un- 
enlightened portion  of  the  people, 
who  are  first  assailed  and  most  deeply 
suffer,  may  seasonably  detect  and 
avoid  them,  as  they  would  a  mad 
dog,  the  smallpox,  a  famine,  or  a 
pestilence. 

Thomas  Goodsell,  M.  D.  of  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Materia  Medica  and  Obste- 
trics, in  the  Berkshire  Medical  In- 
stitution. 

DICTIONARY. 

Ad  deliquium,  to  fainting ;  till  faint- 
ing is  produced. 

Adnata,  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye. 

Ecchymosis,  extravasation  ;  a  black 
and  blue  swelling,  either  from  a 
bruise  or  spontaneous  extravasation 
of  blood. 

Idiopathic  disease,  one  which  does 
not  depend  on  any  other  disease, 
thus  differing  from  a  symptomatic 
affection,  which  depends  on  some 
other. 

Primce  vice,  the  first  passages ;  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  tube. 

Prussiate  of  Potash,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  prussic  acid  and 
potash. 

Stertor,  or  stertorous  breathing. 
A  noisy  kind  of  respiration,  as  in 
apoplexy.     A  snoring  or  snorting. 

Subsultus,  weak  convulsive  motions, 
or  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  mostly 
of  the  hands. 

Tinea  capitis,  the  scaldhead, 
characterized  by  small  ulcers  at  the 
root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  pro- 
ducing a  friable,  white  crust, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

ENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

THE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

The  Boston  Medical  Intelligenc- 
er, devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Physical 
Education,  and  to  the  Me?„ns  of  Prevent- 
ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4th, 
bound  or  unbound. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub- 
lication. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 
,AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  DyestufTs,  Window  Glass, 
&C,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Auff.  21.  6mo. 


ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF    THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
FOR  AUGUST  15,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
Contents. — The  Rod  and  the  Stream  ; 
A  Discourse  of  Angling — My  Wife's  Mo- 
ther— Vicissitudes  in  the  Life  of  an  Actor. 


Written  by  Himself — Slavery  bothUnjus?. 
and  Unmerciful— Death's  Rambles — The 
Bridal  Morn — Description  of  a  Life  Boat 
— Remarks  on  Various  Passions — The  Pil- 
grim— On  the  Influence  and  Mutability 
of  Opinions — Interesting  Narrative — Vari- 

eties Anecdote Fatal    Boast The 

Hour  of  Bliss. 

PHILADELPHIA    MONTHLY    JOUR- 
NAL OF    MED.  AND  SURG. 

EDITED  EY  N.  R.   SMITH,«M.  D. 

THE  publication  of  this  work  com- 
menced in  June  last,  and  is  contin- 
ued monthly.  Its  design  embraces  four 
departments. — 1.  Original  Essays  ;  2.  Ad- 
versaria ;  3.  Analytical  Reviews  ;  4.  Ab- 
stract of  Foreign  Medicine.  Its  average 
contents  are  50  close  octavo  pages,  150 
quarterly.  It  is  printed  on  paper  of  the 
best  quality. — Its  price  is  3  dollars  a  year 
if  paid  in  advance, — four  if  paid  subse- 
quently.— Subscribers  can  have  the  back 
numbers. — Its  conductor  makes  no  invi- 
dious comparisons  ;  specimens  of  the  work 
are  before  the  public  :  "  qui  invidet  mi- 
nor esf." 

Communications  to  be  addressed,  al- 
ways postpaid,  to  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  141,  Spruce  Street. 

MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

THE  public  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  first  THURSDAY 
in  September  next.  Arrangements  are 
making  by  which  it  is  expected  the  ensu- 
ing will  be  more  complete  and  satisfacto- 
ry than  any  course  of  instruction  which 
has  been  given  in  this  Institution. 

J.  P.  BATCHELDER,  Dean, 
Berkshire  Med.  Institution,      ) 
Pittsjield,  Ms.   July  29,  1827.  $ 


J 


EUROPEAN   LEECHES. 

UST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro- 
pean Leeches,  for  sale  by 
EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street. 


TREATISE  on  the  Diseases  of  Fe- 
males. By  William  P.  Dewees,  M. 
D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.&c.  lately 
published,  and  for  sale  by  Wells  k,  Lilly, 
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—The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
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The  terms  on  which  this  paper  is  sent  ed  with  little  efficacy  were  he  tO 

to  subscribers   are  published  at  the  end  recommend     for     the    prefaced, 

of  every  number.  ,       ■,                                   -,    r     ,       ,,      ' 

.  slender,  waspwaisted,   schoolboy 

"~~I       ~    ~     "      ~         ~     ~      "  dandy    of  this  period,  such  rude 

From   the    London  Literary  Gazette.  J                       ^      ,      '   .            ,uuc 

aliments  as  supported  the  muscu- 

MEDICAL    ESSAYS.— NO.  VI.  j^     athletic      youth      of     ancient 

"Thsentchei  whining  schoolbo^  Wlth  hls  times.     It  is  with  this  impression 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  tnat   *   commence  this  Essay  on 

snail  the   diet  proper  for  that  period  of 

Unwillingly  to  school."      Shakspeare.  ufe   which   comes  between  infancy 

A  moralist,  writing  to  improve  andt  manhood.  In  treating  the 
the  age,  and  looking  with  regret  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
on  the  increasing  effeminacy  of  consider  the  effect  of  climate,  and 
each  succeeding  generation,  might  the  influence  of  the  daily  habits,  and 
judiciously  recommend  a  return  to  of  predisposition  to  disease,  in  regu^ 
the  black  bread,  watercresses,  ^ting  diet :  and  I  shall  add  a  few 
and  Spartan  fare  of  Lycurgus,  in  remarks  on  the  influence  of  diet  in 
order  to  humble  the  pampered  facilitating  or  retarding  the  deve- 
appetites  of  the  youth  of  the  pre-  lopement  of  intellect. 
sent  day,  and  to  excite  that  manly  I.  Influence  of  Climate. — It  re- 
disregard  for  the  luxuries  of  the  quires  little  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
table  which  should  ever  charac-  mal  economy  to  be  satisfied,  that 
terise  a  period  of  life,  when  the  the  diet  which  is  adapted  to  one 
mind, — naturally  ardent  in  search  climate  would  prove  prejudicial 
of  knowledge,  and  scorning  diffi-  in  another;  that  the  strong  fare  of 
culties  and  danger  in  its  acquire-  the  Esquimaux  could  not  be  em- 
inent,—-should  look  on  food  only  ployed  with  impunity  in  the  torrid 
as  the  means  of  nourishing  the  zone  ;  nor  the  rice  and  vegetable 
frame,  and  of  enabling  the  body  food  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan  in 
to  undergo  fatigue.  A  physician,  the  Arctic  circle.  The  moist  and 
writing  on  the  subject  of  diet  pro-  variable  climate  of  the  British 
per  for  youth,  may  hold  the  same  isles  requires,  that  the  food  of 
opinions  with  the  moralist,  and,  youth  should  be  of  a  nature  calcu- 
in  conjunction  with  him,  may  re-  lated  not  only  to  supply  the  ordi- 
gret  the  causes  which  have  con-  nary  waste  of  the  frame,  and  ad- 
tributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  body, 
race :  but  it  is  his  business  to  pre-  but  to  impart  that  property  to  the 
scribe  for  the  passing  generation  ;  animal  solids  which,  in  medical 
and  this  office  would  be  perform-  language,  is  termed  tone  J  that  is-, 
15 
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a  state  of  firmness  and  compact- 
ness, conjoined  with  the  contrac- 
tility    peculiar    to    the     living, 
healthy   fibre.     Without   such  a 
condition  of  the  body,  the  func- 
tions of  the  vital  organs  cannot  be 
properly  performed  ;  the   action 
of  the  heart  in  particular,  and  of 
the  larger  arteries,  becomes  too 
languid  to  carry  the  blood  through 
the   innumerable  convolutions  of 
the   minute  or  capillary  vessels, 
which  permeate  the  glandular  and 
constitute  the  lymphatic  system^ 
and  from  the  blood   of  which  the 
secretions  are  produced,  and  nu- 
trition and  assimilation  effected. 
In  such  a   state  of  the   body,  the 
glands   become    obstructed,    and 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  ac- 
quire a  morbid  susceptibility  both 
of  internal  stimuli  and  of  external 
impressions;  and  that  condition  of 
the  frame  which  is  denominated 
scrofulous     supervenes.     In     our 
climate,  therefore,  the  diet  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  should  not  be 
of  too  fluid  or  of  too  mild  or  mea- 
gre a  nature  ;  but  should  compre- 
hend a  larger  proportion  of  animal 
matter  than  would  be  admissible 
under  other  circumstances.   Scro- 
fula is,  now,  certainly  less  gene- 
ral   among  the  middling  and  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  than  for- 
merly ;   and  this  may,  in  a  great 
measure,   be    attributed    to    the 
custom   of  feeding  boys  and  girls 
at  school,  less  on  broths,  puddings, 
and  similar  fluid  and  farinaceous 
articles,  than  was  the  custom  half 
a  century  ago.     Still,  however, 
puddings  and  pastry  form  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  food  of  youth  ; 
and  I   am  disposed  to  think,  that 
the  liberal  supply  of  these,  after 
a  substantial  meal  of  animal  food, 
— by  producing  a  tendency  to  re- 
pletion,— is  nearly  as  prejudicial, 
from  the  indirect  debility  which 


results,  as   when  direct  debility 
was  the  consequence  of  their  su- 
perseding more  proper  food.  The 
best  diet  for  youth  in  this  climate? 
is  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  food,  plainly 
cooked,  for  dinner;  with  the  usual 
breakfast  and  evening  meal;  add- 
ing  a  larger  proportion  of  milk 
than   is    customary.     If  I    were 
called  on  to  specify  the  kinds  of 
animal  food  most  suited  for  grow- 
ing boys,  who  can  take  active  ex- 
ercise, I   should   certainly  name 
mutton;  but  as  it  is  good  to  accus- 
tom the  stomach  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  food,  beef  may  be  occa- 
sionally given;  and  even  the  least 
digestible  meats,  lamb  and  veal, 
should  not  be  altogether  prohibit- 
ed.    Every  description  of  poultry 
and  of  game  are  readily  digested, 
when  not  overroasted:  but,  in  this 
state,  few  articles  of  food  disa- 
gree  so  much  with  the  stomachs 
of  the    young,   producing    flatu- 
lence, fetid  eructations,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion.     Fish  is 
less  nutritious,  less  digestible,  and 
more   flatulent  than  animal  food, 
especially   the  darkcolored  fish, 
such  as  salmon  and  mackerel,  and, 
therefore,  is  less  adapted  for  the 
Ordinary    diet  of  young   persons  ; 
but  there   can  be  no   objection  to 
its  occasional  use.     Butter,  eggs, 
and  cheese,  are  not  unwholesome, 
except   in  peculiar  states  of  the 
habit,  which   will   be  noticed  in 
the  next  section.     Salted  meats, 
in   general,  are  too  stimulant  for 
the   period  of  life  of  which  I  am 
treating,    though   they    are    less 
likely  to  prove  hurtful  in  this  cli- 
mate  than   in    warmer    regions. 
With   respect  to  beverage,  the 
temperament  of  youth,  the  natu- 
ral exhilaration  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits and  the  ready  excitability  of 
the  nervous   system,  at  this  age. 
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render  wine,  porter,  ale,  and  eve-  redundant.  This  is  an  error  into 
ry  stimulating  liquor,  not  only  su-  which  parents  are  very  apt  to 
perfluous,  but  highly  injurious,  permit  boys  to  fall,  on  their  re- 
even  in  our  climate  ;  and,  to  em-  turn  from  school,  during  the  holi- 
ploy  the  language  of  a  venerable,  days;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  frequent 
nonagenarian  philosopher,  Lord  source  of  disease  in  schoolboys. 
Monboddo,  "  to  give  youth  ardent  If  climate  should  influence  the 
spirit  is  to  anticipate  old  age,  and  quality  of  diet  in  youth,  the  sea- 
to  rob  it  of  its  staff."  The  drink  sons  of  the  year,  also,  must  re- 
of  boys,  therefore,  should  be  con-  quire  a  variation  of  it,  both  as  re- 
fined to  water  and  table  beer.  So  gards  quality  and  quantity.  Thus, 
much  with  regard  to  the  quality  in  summer,  a  larger  quantity  of 
of  the  food;  it  is  equally  necessa-  fluid  nutriment  is  necessary  to 
ry  to  attend  to  the  regulation  of  supply  the  waste  of  the  liquid 
the  quantity,  which  is  too  often  part  of  the  blood  which  is  carried 
left  to  be  determined  solely  by  oft"  in  the  form  of  perspiration  : 
the  appetite.  there  is,  also,  a  greater  tendency, 
In  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  at  this  season,  to  febrile  states  of 
food  is  required  not  only  to  supply  the  body  ;  and,  therefore,  more 
the  ordinary  detrition  of  the  body,  farinaceous  matter,  baked  fruits, 
but  to  prop  up  the  growing  frame,  and  subacid  aliments,  are  admis- 
a  larger  quantity,  comparatively,  sible.  In  winter,  on  the  other 
is  necessary,  than  in  more  ad-  hand,  as  the  cold,  acting  on  the 
vanced  life  ;  but  the  keen  appe-  surface,  throws  the  blood,  or  ra- 
tiles  of  the  young  are  apt  to  car-  ther  retains  it  accumulated,  on 
ry  this  beyond  the  powers  of  the  the  interior,  a  generous  and  some- 
stomach  ;  and  effects,  nearly  the  what  stimulant  diet  is  necessary, 
same  as  those  resulting  from  im-  to  aid  in  producing  that  reaction, 
proper  diet,  ensue.  When  the  without  which  the  blood  cannot 
stomach  is  overloaded,  its  diges-  be  diffused  over  the  surface,  nor 
tive  powers  are  diminished;  much  its  healthful  balance  maintained, 
of  the  food  passes  from  it  without  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  if 
being  converted  into  the  pulta-  correct,  the  following  inferences 
ceous  substance  termed  chyme,  may  be  deduced  I — That  the  diet 
which  is  essential  towards  fitting  best  adapted  for  the  state  of  boy- 
ihe  food  to  be  introduced  into  the  hood  and  youth,  in  this  climate,  is 
blood  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  that  of  an  animal  kind,  and  in  mo- 
nourishing  the  body,  the  surplus  derate  quantity;  and  that  both  the 
aliment,  which  does  not  undergo  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
this  change,  acts  as  an  irritating  food  should  be  regulated  by  the 
matter  to  the  intestines,  causing  seasons  of  the  year, 
various  diseased  states  of  them,  II.  Influence  of  the  Habits  of 
and  even  producing  obstructions  Life. — Contingent  circumstances 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  con-  modify  every  general  law;  and, 
sequent  atrophy.  The  appetite  therefore,  however  correct  may 
in  youth  should,  therefore,  be  mo-  be  any  set  of  rules  for  diet  in 
derated;  and,  if  too  long  intervals  youth,  yet,  as  the  habits  of  life 
be  not  interposed  between  the  vary,  exceptions  must  necessarily 
meals,  an  under  supply  is  less  be  admitted  to  the  strict  observ- 
likely  to  injure  than  one  that  is  ance  of  these,     Thus,  a  boy  living 
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in  the  country,  enjoying  the  free  eral  rules  for  diet  must  also  be 

use  of  his  limbs,  and  breathing  a  made,  in   conformity  to  the  rank 

pure   atmosphere,   is    much  less  of  life  and  previous  infantile  ha- 

likely  to  have  his  health  affected  bits  of  the  individual;  but  no  rank 

by  improprieties  in  diet,  than  one  of  life,  nor  any  previous  habits, 

residing  in  a  town,  occupied,  per-  can  authorise   indulgence  in  the 

haps,  in  sedentary   employments,  luxuries   of  the  table  in  boyhood 

and   breathing   a   tainted,    or,  at  and  youth,  nor  can  it  be  done  with 

least,  a  less  pure  air.     A  boy,  al-  impunity. 

so,  who  is  at  school,  whose  meals  III.  Influence  of  the  Predisposi- 
are  early  and  regular,  who  is  Hon  to  Disease. — If  previous  ha- 
roused  and  excited  by  the  com-  bits  of  life  require  to  be  attended 
panionship  of  his  fellows,  and  en-  to  in  regulating  the  diet  of  youth, 
joys  the  advantages  of  a  play-  much  more  is  it  necessary  to  exa- 
ground,  is  capable  of  digesting  a  mine  into  those  conditions  of  the 
much  coarser  and  stronger  de-  frame  which  render  one  individu- 
scription  of  aliment  than  another  al  more  susceptible  ofsomedis- 
who  is  under  the  parental  roof,  eases  than  another,  or,  to  employ 
sharing  the  delicacies,  and  con-  the  language  of  medicine,  the 
forming  to  the  late  hours  and  ir-  congenital  predisposition  to  disease. 
regular  habits  of  home,  and  suf-  It  is  not  easy  to  define  this  state, 
fering  from  the  comparative  con-  or  to  describe  the  peculiar  con- 
finement of  such  a  situation.  Pa-  formation  of  body  which  consti- 
rents  are  not  aware  of  the  evils  tutes  it,  in  any  instance  ;  but  it  is 
which  they  are  instrumental  in  not  unfrequently  hereditary,  de- 
entailing  on  their  children,  when,  scending  in  families,  like  resem- 
with  the  mistaken  view  of  render-  blance  in  features  and  similarity 
ing  their  holidays  more  agreeable,  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  is 
they  alter  the  regular  habits  often  evident  to  the  eye  of  an  or- 
which  have  been  for  some  time  dinary  observer.  Thus  we  re- 
pursued  ;  permit  indulgences  gard  a  clear,  thin,  smooth  skin, 
which  cannot  be  continued,  and  and  full  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  soft 
which  only  unfit  the  stomach  for  and  flaccid  flesh,  a  rosy  color  of 
the  plain  and  more  wholesome  the  cheeks,  a  tumid  upper  lip,  to 
food  of  school,  and  produce  a  be  indicative  of  the  Scrofulous 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  towards  tendency,  or  diathesis  ;  a  large 
the  early  and  more  rational  hours  head,  with  a  state  of  skin  approx- 
to  which  their  return  to  it  must  imating  to  that  already  described, 
subject  them.  I  have  already  unusual  quickness  of  apprehension 
noticed  that  butter,  eggs,  and  and  precocity  of  intellect,  as  de- 
cheese,  are  unwholesome  in  cer-  noting  great  susceptibility  to  in- 
tern states  of  the  habit ;  I  have  flammatory  affections  of  the  brain 
now  to  particularise  these  states  and  its  membranes;  a  narrow  chest, 
to  be  sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  with  the  breathing  easily  hurried, 
producing  constipation,  and  a  ten-  and  a  rapid  growth,  connected 
dency  to  such  an  over  supply  of  with  languor,  prognosticate  of  a 
bile  as  renders  this  necessary  and  tendency  to  Consumption  and  oth- 
healthful  secretion  a  cause  of  fe-  er  pulmonary  diseases ;  and  a  pe- 
ver  and  of  general  constitutional  culiar  form  of  the  head,  evinc- 
disturbance.     Exceptions  to  gen-  ing,  generally,  a  diminished  capa- 
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city  of  the  brain,  a  vague  wander- 
ing of  the  eye,  a  gaping  of  the 
mouth,  with  a  stupid  expression 
of  features,  and   an   aptitude  to 
gluttony,  as  presaging  the  great- 
est of  all  evils   which  can  befall 
the  species, — a  state  of  Idiocy, 
When  any  of  these  indications  are 
perceptible,  much  attention  is  re- 
quired, so  to   modify  the  diet  as 
not  to  augment  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  disease,  but  rather  to 
check  it  ;  and  by  strict  care  in 
this  particular  in  early  life,  it  is 
not    impossible    that    hereditary 
predispositions,    by     being    kept 
down  in  several  successive  gene- 
rations, may  be  gradually  weak- 
ened  and    ultimately    destroyed. 
Thus,  where  there  is  an  evident 
scrofulous  diathesis  in  a  family,  a 
diet   calculated  to  produce  tone 
and  to  keep  up  the  powers  of  life, 
if  it  does  not  overexcite  the  nerv- 
ous system,  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry,— and  a  similar  diet  is  proper 
\vhere  there  is   either  an  heredi- 
tary or  otherwise  marked  tenden- 
cy to  consumption,  provided  the 
disease    has    not    already    com- 
menced,— whilst  this  description 
of  food  would  only  operate  as  fuel 
to  fire,  in  a  habit  with  an  inflam- 
matory  tendency.     The  neglect 
of  these  indications   in  Scotland 
has  been  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief.    The    national   food,    oat- 
meal porridge,  is  given,  indiscri- 
minately, to  all   boys  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  swallowed  by  some  when 
it  becomes  sour  on  the  stomach, 
causing  distension,  oppression,  and 
disorder  of  this  organ,  so  that  lit- 
tle or  no  nutriment  is  afforded  to 
the  body  ;  the  boy  is  thin,  pale 
and  bloated  in  the  countenance, 
the   mesenteric     glands   become 
obstructed,  and  either  disease  is 
entailed  on  the  manhood  of  the 
Individual,  or  he  sinks  the  victim 


of  prejudice  and  mismanagement. 
This  occurs,  in  many  instances, 
in  constitutions  of  a  very  different 
nature  ;  and,  yet,  this  very  diet 
has  produced  those  vigorous  bo- 
dies and  muscular  frames,  which, 
animated  with  courage,  and  un- 
subdued by  fatigue,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  extension  of  British 
influence,  both  commercial  and 
military,  over  every  region  of  the 
globe. 

But  predispositions  to   certain 
diseases  are  not  always  obvious  ; 
and  it  is,  consequently,  necessary 
in  parents  to  remark  the  effect  of 
certain    descriptions    of   diet    on 
boys,  and  either  to  continue  or  to 
avoid  them  according  to  their  ef- 
fects.    Thus,  if  a  boy,  who  has 
the   usual     allowance   of  animal 
food,  rapidly  acquires  obesity  of 
body,  with  a  high  color  and  an  in- 
creased irritability  of  habit,  with 
greater  irascibility  of  temper  than 
heretofore,  there  is  much  proba- 
bility   that   a  continuance  of  the 
same  plan  of  diet  will  favor  the 
production  of  fever,  or  of  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character.     The  propor- 
tion of  animal  food  in  such  a  case 
should  be  immediately  diminish- 
ed, and  the  individual  confined  to 
a  vegetable  or  farinaceous   diet 
till  the  overtenacity  of  the  frame 
is   lowered,  and  the  tendency  to 
febrile  excitement  subdued.     In 
some  persons,  also,  there  are  pe- 
culiarities   connected    with   the 
nervous    system,    which    render 
them  liable  to  suffer  from   the 
employment  of  food  which  is  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  others.     This 
state,  which  is  termed  idiosyncra- 
sy by    medical   writers,   can  be 
known  only  by  the  effects  which 
follow  the  use   of  certain  articles 
of  diet  ;   but  these,   when  once 
their  effects  have  been  perceived* 
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should  be  rigidly  avoided  in  future;  indeed,  so  well  understood,  that 
for  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  no  good  physician  relies  solely  on 
extent  the  constitution  may  suffer,  the  moral  management  of  the  in- 
from  persisting  in  the  use  of  any-  sane  ;  but  combats  the  diseased 
thing  which  produces  a  morbid  in-  state  of  habit,  in  which  has  origi- 
fluence  en  the  frame.  Thus  shell-  nated  any  mental  aberration,  by 
fish,  particularly  lobsters  and  the  same  remedies  that  he  em- 
crabs,  cause  fever,  accompanied  ploys  in  simple  corporeal  dis- 
with  nettlerash,  in  some  persons  ;  eases.  If  these  premises,  there- 
mushrooms,  bitter  almonds,  and  fore,  be  correct,  the  inference 
various  kinds  of  spices,  produce  a  must  be  admitted,  that  the  mode 
similar  effect  in  others ;  and  in-  of  dieting  youth  may  have  a  con- 
stances  are  recorded  in  which  it  siderable  effect  on  the  develope- 
has  resulted  from  eating  a  small  mentofmind.  In  considering  this 
morsel  of  the  white  of  egg.  subject,  we  set  out  with  this  re- 
When  these  results  occur,  the  mark,  that  the  intention  of  nour- 
food  which  produces  them  is  ac-  ishment  in  man  is  certainly  not  so 
tually  a  poison  to  the  particular  much  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
babit  on  which  it  thus  operates.  body  as  to  fit  it  for  the  due  per- 
IV.  Influence  of  Diet  on  the  In-  formance  of  the  purposes  of  his 
tellectual  Faculties. — As  the  period  creation  ;  and,  acquiescing  in  this 
of  life  now  under  review  is  that  in  truth,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the 
which  mind  is  most  active  and  cu-  diet  of  youth,  I  should  say,  in  the 
riosity  is  awakened;  and  in  which  language  of  one  who,  though  rep- 
there  is  an  unquenchable  thirst  resented  as  a  glutton  and  a  revel- 
for  knowledge  of  every  descrip-  ler,  yet,  in  this  instance,  is  made 
tion, — it  becomes  a  question  of  to  utter  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
some  importance,  whether  par-  "  Care  I  for  the  limbs,  the 
ticular  modes  of  nourishing  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big 
body,  at  this  age  increasing  daily  semblance  of  a  man?  give  me  the 
towards  the  perfection  of  man-  spirit,  Master  Shallow"*  How 
hood,  be  injurious  to  the  deve-  is  this  to  be  accomplished,  so  far 
lopement  of  intellect  ?  It  is  un-  as  diet  is  concerned,  is  the  ques- 
necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  in-  tion  ? 

quire,   metaphysically,   into    the        In  answering  this  question,  we 

nature  of  the  connexion  between  have  only  to  determine  what  is 

mind  and  body  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  that  state  of  the  body  which  we 

know,  that  many  circumstances  denominate  health.     Perhaps  the 

which  affect  the  corporeal  part  simplest   definition    that   can  be 

of  our  frames  influence  the  func-  given  of  health  is,  that  it  consists 

tions  of  the  soul;  that  a  perfectly  in   that   condition  of  the  vital  or- 

sound  mind  is  incompatible  with  gans  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 

many  diseased  conditions  of  the  performance     of    their     various 

body;  and  that,  when  these  states  functions;  and  in  which  these  are 

are  removed  by  physical   means,  performed  with   the  least  degree 

the  mind  recovers  its  wonted  vi-  0f  consciousness.     In  this  condi- 

gor  and  energy,  with  the  return-  tion  of  the  body,  the  mind,  being 

ing  health   of  the   body.      This  perfectly   free  from  attention  to 

connexion  between  the  spiritual  , , 

and  corporeal  part  of  man  is  now,  *  Shakspeare,  Henry  iv. 
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corporeal  feeling,  can  be  wholly  it  has  always  been  a  common  re- 
concentrated  on  any  subject  of  mark,  that  boys  who  are  gluttons 
thought  with  which  it  is  engaged;  are  generally  stupid,  and,  to  em- 
whereas,  if  the  mind  be  conscious  ploy  a  vulgar  phrase,  remarkably 
of  corporeal  suffering  of  any  kind,  "  thickheaded." 
as,  for  instance,  if  thought  be  ac-  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates^  and  dainty 
companied  with  a  sensation  of  ful-  bits 

ness  or  uneasiness  of  the    head,  it  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrout  quite 

is  impossible  that  the  abstraction  the  Wlts-* 
can  be  so  complete,  or  the  con-  It  is  remarkable  to  see  parents 
centration  so  perfect,  as  they  indulging  this  detestable  propen- 
would  be  in  a  state  completely  sity  in  their  children,  and  supply- 
devoid  of  corporeal  sensation.  A  ing  them  with  the  means  of  grati- 
state  of  health  is,  therefore,  that  fying  it  to  excess,  in  their  visits  at 
condition  of  the  body,  in  which  the  home  from  school,  as  if  boys  were 
mind  is  most  capable  of  exertion;  intended  to  be" fatted  like  pigs  for 
and,  consequently,  that  state  best  a  Smithfield  show.  It  would,  in- 
fitted  for  unfolding  its  capacities,  deed,  be  a  high  exultation  to  the 
and  storing  it  with  ideas,  in  boy-  writer  of  this  essay,  if  his  remarks 
hood  and  youth.  Every  descrip-  could  induce  even  atytheofhis 
tion  of  food  which  is  likely  to  dis-  readers  to  impress  on  the  rising 
turb  this  state  of  corporeal  equi-  generation  a  contempt  for  the  sen- 
librium,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  cal-  sual  pleasure  of  eating  ;  to  instil 
culated  to  prove  injurious  to  the  into  youth  a  conviction  that  the 
developement  of  intellect.  A  only  use  of  food  is  to  supply  the 
boy,  therefore,  who  is  fed  luxu-  waste  of  the  body,  and  contribute 
riously,  and  whose  appetite  is  to  the  support  of  its  strength;  and 
pampered,  is  ill  calculated  for  to  teach  them  that  nothing  is  truly 
study;  for,  independent  of  the  se-  desirable  which  is  not  calculated 
ductive  invitations  which  the  to  advance  intellectual  happiness, 
pleasures  of  the  table  hold  out  to  That  such  a  state  of  society,  how- 
allure  youth  from  the  severity  and  ever,  should  ever  exist,  is  rather 
dryness  of  elementary  studies,  the  to  be  desired  than  expected  ;  for 
injurious  effects  of  these  indulgen-  whatever  other  changes  may  have 
ces  on  health  deprive  him  of  the  taken  place  within  the  last  centu- 
power  of  application  ;  and  surely  ry,  men  in  this  respect  have  re- 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  inex-  mained  stationary  ;  and  the  fol- 
perience  of  boyhood,  when  thus  lowing  sentence,  written  fifty 
exposed  to  temptation,  should  years  ago,  is  applicable  to  the 
hazard  even  the  blessing  of  health  present  moment  : — "  All  asseni- 
for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour,  blies  of  jollity,  all  places  of  pub- 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  gratifi-  lie  entertainment,  exhibit  exam- 
cation  of  the  palate,  the  most  pies  of  strength  wasting  in  riot, 
contemptible  of  human  pleasures,  and  beauty  withering  in  irregu- 
on  the  developement  of  intellect,  larity  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a 
But  it  is  not  luxurious  refinement  house  in  which  part  of  the  family 
in  the  quality  of  the  food  only  is  not  groaning  4n  repentance  of 
which  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  much  past  intemperance,  and  part  ad- 
mischief  results  from  overindul-    - — * 

gence  in  respect  to  quantity  ;  and  *  Shakspeare,  LoreV  Labor  Lost. 
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mitting  disease  by  negligence,  or 
soliciting  it  by  luxury."*       T. 
May  ISth. 

COLD  WATER  AND  MERCURY. 

The  two  first  articles  of  this 
number  are  from  regularly  edu- 
cated and  respectable   practical 
physicians, — Dr.     Harrison     and 
Dr.  Dunlavy.     A  leading  object 
with   the   former  is  to  show,  by 
the  citation  of  facts,  the  danger 
to  those  who  are  taking  calomel, 
of  drinking  cold  water  ;  while  the 
latter  strongly   recommends  both 
its  internal  and  external  use  under 
similar    circumstances.     If    this 
contrariety  of  opinion  and  practice 
were  limited  to  these  gentlemen, 
it  would  be  of  no  great  moment  ; 
but   we  well  know  that  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  in  this  country  at 
least,   are  divided  on  the   same 
subject.     Should  not  the  causes 
of  this  opposition  be  ascertained  ? 
Is  it  impossible  to  decide   on  the 
effects  of  a  patient's  drinking  cold 
water,  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  mercurial  preparation  ?  The 
salutary  effects  of  calomel  on  the 
constitution  are  indicated  by  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  of  the   salivary 
glands,   producing   increased   se- 
cretion of  saliva.     Superadded  to 
these,  or   in  place  of  the  latter, 
we  occasionally  have  sloughing  ul- 
cers of  a  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
character.     The  questions  for  so- 
lution  are,— first,   whether    the 
use  of  cold  water  or  exposure  to 
cold  air,  will  promote  the  saluta- 
ry action  of  mercury  on  the  mouth; 
secondly,  whether  the  ulceration 
of  which  we  speak,  is  more  likely 
to   supervene  under  such  indul- 
gence and  exposure,  than  when 
the  patient  is  subjected,   exclu- 

*  Johnson, 


sively,  to  a  warm  regimen.     We 
have  known  physicians  who  denied 
to  cold  water  any   influence  over 
the  operation  of  calomel,  because 
they   could   not  perceive  how  an 
influence  could  be  exerted.   But, 
in  practical  medicine,  this   mode 
of  disposing  of  difficulties  is  not 
allowable.     However    incapable 
we   may   be,   in  many   cases,  of 
comprehending    the     manner    in 
which  one  medical  agent  modifies 
the  action  of  another,  we  hold  the 
proposition  to  be  universally  true, 
that  when  brought  to  act  simulta- 
neously on  the  system,  they   do 
modify  each  others'  effects  ;  and 
we   believe,  therefore,  that   the 
action  of  calomel  may  be  different 
when  the  patient  drinks  freely  of 
cold  water  from  what  it  is  when 
he   refrains.     But   the   kind  and 
degree  of  this  influence  are  to  be 
ascertained.     It  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  the  effects  on 
the  mouth,  of  a  given  quantity  of 
calomel,  are  greater  in  the  north 
than  the  south,  and  this  has  been 
referred  to,  equally,  by  those  who 
seek  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
salivary   action  of  this  medicine, 
and  by  those   who  wish  to  avert 
this  action.     We  must  not,  it  is 
true,  confound  the  temperament 
or  diathesis  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued impression  of  a  colder  at- 
mosphere,  with   the   momentary 
influence  of  large  draughts  of  cold 
water,  or  its  sudden  application 
to  the  surface.     Still  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  in  this  cli- 
mate  the   patient,  in   the  use  of 
calomel,  who   is  freely  exposed 
to  the  impression  of  cold  water, 
both  internally  and   externally,  is 
more    likely    to  have   a    u  sore 
mouth,"  than  he  who  is  not  thus 
exposed.     Now  when  this  expos~ 
ure  promotes  a  simple  ptyalisni,- 
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we  regard  the  cooperation  as  sal-  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
utary  ;  but  when  the  ptyalism  is  have  seemed  to  us  most  safely 
complicated  with  sloughing  ul-  and  beneficially  to  use  calomel 
cers,  the  termination  is  often  fa-  and  cold  water,  have  been  males 
tal.  The  use  of  cold  water,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  of  a  san- 
then,  by  a  patient  who  is  taking  guine  or  bilious  temperament,  and 
mercury,  may  do  either  good  or  afflicted  with  such  inflammatory 
harm, — it  has  done  both;  and,  ac-  maladies,  as  call  for,  or  admit  of 
cording  to  the  experience  of  eve-  the  application  of  the  latter  re- 
ry  physician,  will  be  his  estimate  medy.  In  such  cases,  we  hold 
of  the  practice.  In  these  cir-  the  practice  under  consideration 
cumstances  the  desideratum  is  the  to  be  sound, 
criterion  by  which  we  may  de-  With  these  remarks,  in  which 
cide,  beforehand,  on  the  effects  we  have  aimed  at  little  more 
which,  in  every  case,  are  likely  than  to  state  the  subject  for  in- 
to result  from  the  practice  ;  and  quiry,  we  leave  it  to  those  who 
it  is  to  this  point  that  we  respect-  may  regard  it  as  worthy  of  inves- 
fully   invite   the  attention  of  our  tigation. —  West.  Med.  fy  Phys.  J. 

brethren.  

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  pre-  experiments  on  pulmonary 

tend  to  have  made  any  new  ob-  exhalation. 

servations  ;    but   there    are    some  By   Messrs.   Breschet    and  H.  Milne 

classes    of   patients   in  whom    the  Edwards.— Private  Correspondence. 

practice   seems   to  us  to  be,  in  The  great  rapidity  with  which 

general,  contraindicated.  aeriform  and  certain  volatile  sub- 

1.  Children, — to  whom  it  is  of-  stances,  when  introduced  into  the 
ten  necessary  to  administer  large  veins  of  a  living  animal,  are  ex- 
and  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  pelied  by  pulmonary  exhalation, 
but  to  whom  a  salivation,  con-  is  a  fact  fully  established  by  daily 
nected  as  it  generally  is,  with  ul-  observations  and  by  the  research- 
ceration,  sometimes  proves  mor-  es  of  some  French  physiologists, 
tal,  and  is  always  dangerous.  In  the   paper  read  by  Dr.  Milne 

2.  Women, — who  do  not  bear  Edwards  at  the  Academy  of  Me- 
the  application  of  cold  water  so  dicine  of  Paris,  the  26th  of  July, 
well  as  men,  but  are  apt  to  be-  the  authors  relate  the  experi- 
come  morbidly  irritable  under  its  ments  they  performed,  in  order 
use  ;  and  in  this  condition  the  ef-  to  ascertain  whether  the  suction 
fects  of  calomel  are  almost  al-  which  accompanies  each  dilata- 
ways  prejudicial.  tion  of  the  thorax   is  not  the  prin- 

3.  All  persons,  male  or  female,  cipal  cause  of  this  exhalation  be- 
who  have  the  pituitous  or  lym-  ing  so  much  more  rapid  in  the 
phatic  temperament  highly  deve-  lungs,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
loped,  and  consequently,  all  those  the  body  ;  on  the  same  principle 
who  are  subject  to,  or  labor  under  as  we  find,  by  the  interesting  re- 
hysterical  affections.  searches   of  Dr.  Barry,  that  ab- 

4.  Patients  affected  with  in-  sorption  is  most  materially  influ- 
curable  chronic  diseases   of  eve-  enced  by  pressure. 

ry  kind.  In    one    experiment,    Messrs. 

5.  Persons  of  all  temperaments,  Breschet  and  Milne  Edwards  in- 
ages  and  sexes,  who  are  ill  with  jected  some  camphor,  dissolved 
typhous  fever.  in  alcohol,  into  the   abdomen_of  a 
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dog,  and,  four  minutes  afterwards, 
found  the  breath  of  the  animal 
strongly  impregnated  with  both 
these  substances.  They  next  re- 
peated the  same  experiment,  but 
with  this  difference,  they  intro- 
duced a  tube  into  the  trachea, 
laid  open  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
kept  up  respiration  by  means  of  a 
bellows.  The  mechanism  which 
makes  the  thoracic  cavity  resem- 
ble a  suction  pump,  was  then  de- 
stroyed; and,  though  the  artificial 
respiration  was  kept  up  during  an 
hour,  there  was  no  smell  of  cam- 
phor or  of  alcohol  in  the  air  ex- 
pired from  the  lungs;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  a  cuppingglass 
being  applied  to  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  smell  of  camphor  soon 
became  perceptible  in  this  part. 
In  a  third  experiment,  essential 
oil  of  turpentine  was  thrown  into 
the  arteries  of  a  dead  animal,  and, 
on  opening  the  thorax,  the  abdo- 
men, &c.  the  exudation  of  this 
substance  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  all  these  parts.  By  in- 
jecting a  small  quantity  of  essence 
of  turpentine  into  the  femoral  vein 
of  a  dog,  the  thorax  of  which  had 
been  previously  laid  open  as  in 
experiment  No.  2,  and  the  respi- 
ration earried  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  exhalation  of  turpentine 
took  place  equally  in  the  abdomi- 
nal and  pulmonary  cavities.  But 
when  the  same  operation  was 
performed  on  a  dog  of  which  the 
thoracic  pump  was  left  entire, 
the  essence  escaped  with  much 
greater  rapidity  by  the  pulmonary 
exhalation,  and  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  detected  on  the  surface 
of  the  peritoneum. 

From  these  experiments,  and 
from  some  others  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, the  authors  draw  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  ; — 


1.  Those  substances  which  do 
not  pass  easily  through  animal  tis- 
sues by  imbibition,  after  having 
been  introduced  into  the  circulat- 
ing medium  are  no  longer  exhaled 
by  the  lungs  as  soon  as  the  action 
of  the  thoracic  pump  is  destroyed; 
whereas,  these  same  substances 
would  be  soon  completely  expell- 
ed by  this  means  if  the  suction 
produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  was  allowed  to 
continue  as  usual. 

2.  That  when  substances  which 
pass  through  animal  tissues  with 
great  facility,  as  is  the  case  with 
essence  of  turpentine,  are  mixed 
with  the  blood,  they  are  equally 
exhaled  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  abundantly  supplied  with 
bloodvessels,  provided  the  thora- 
cic pump  be  destroyed  ;  but  that 
when,  as  in  the  usual  state,  the 
suction  produced  by  the  action  of 
that  organ  is  uninterrupted,  the 
exhalation  takes  place  only  in  the 
parts  subject  to  the  influence  of 
that  power, 

3.  That  it  is,  consequently,  the 
mechanical  action  above  alluded 
to,  which  occasions  the  rapid  ex- 
halation by  the  pulmonary  surface 
of  water,  alcohol,  camphor,  es- 
sence of  turpentine,  and  Leven's 
gases  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lating medium. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  Messrs. 
Breschet  and  Milne  Edwards,  in- 
tend examining  the  influence  of 
this  action  on  the  other  phenome- 
na of  respiration. — Med.  Chir, 
Rev,  for  October  1826. 


SURGICAL. 

A  distressing  case  occurred 
last  week,  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Michael  Metcalf,  Jr.  of  this  town. 
One  of  the  children,  two  years 
old,  was  playing  with  some  kidney 
beans,  one  of  which,  half  an  inch 
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k  length,  slipped  into  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe.  This  took  place 
about  9  o'clock.  The  distress  of 
the  child  increasing  it  became 
apparent  in  the  afternoon,  that 
suffocation  would  soon  end  the 
sufferings  of  the  little  innocent. 
The  parents  then  consented  that 
the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
cutting  into  the  windpipe,  should 
be  performed.  This  operation, 
by  Dr.  Twitchell,  seven  hours 
after  the  accident,  was  complete- 
ly successful  and  the  child  is  now 
in  perfect  health. 

Keene,  JV.  H.  Sentinel 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

Observations  on  the  Zona  or  Shin- 
gles, and  the  Erythema  of  Vege- 
table Poisons.  By  James  Foun- 
tain, M.  D.  of  WestChester 
Co.  N.Y. 
Zona  or  shingles,  and  the  poison- 
ing from  the  application  of  vege- 
tables, are  both  diseases  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  this  country, 
and  consequently  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty,  a*  guar- 
dians of  health.  By  Dr.  Cullen 
and  most  writers  they  are  viewed 
as  erysipelatous  inflammations, 
and  are  merely  noticed  as  being 
slight  affections  unworthy  of  much 
attention.  Recently,  however, 
the  lunar  caustic  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  certain  remedy  for 
the  shingles,  which  strongly  im- 
plies that  all  other  means  of  cure 
were  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

From  the  fact  that  both  these 
diseases  are  remediable  by  the 
same  means  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  there  exists  between  them, 
at  least,  some  affinity  of  morbid 
process.  They  are  not  purely 
inflammatory  diseases,  for  anti- 
phlogistics  will  not,  of  themselves, 
cure  them,  though  they  frequent- 
ly  enable   the  powers  of  a  good 


constitution  to  effect  this  object. 
Neither  are  they  diseases  of  de- 
bility, for  they  are  generally  ag- 
gravated by  tonics.  Hence  if 
they  are  incurable  both  by  stimu- 
lation and  depletion,  they  must  be 
classed  amonsj  disease  of  irrita- 
tion.  This  state  is  defined  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  to  be  "  an  altered 
action  excited  in  the  body  by  an 
unnatural  impression."  Mr.  Tra- 
vels speaking  of  irritation  says  it 
is  demontstrated  u  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  habitual  and  proper 
sensation  or  action  of  a  part." 
Though  irritation  is  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, Dr.  Jackson  of  Philadelphia, 
with  M.  Begin,  divides  it  into 
nervous,  sanguine  and  lymphatic. 
Hence  the  opinion  I  advanced  in 
the  NewYork  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journal,  that  irritation  consisted 
of  a  changed  action  in  a  part,  or 
the  whole  system,  turns  out  to  be 
well  founded.  Shingles  and  ve- 
getable erythemas  then  being  lo- 
cated in  this  class,  their  treat- 
ment must  be  that  of  sanguineous 
irritation  in  general.  Let  us  now 
recur  to  the  treatment  of  this  kind 
of  irritation.  This  consists,  cura- 
tively,  in  instituting  a  new  action 
in  the  diseased  part,  and  one,  of 
course,  more  powerful  than  that 
which  constitutes  the  disease.  As 
aiding  this  view  of  the  subject, 
antiphlogistics  or  tonics  may  be 
required  as  a  preparatory,  con- 
comitant, or  subsequent  means  ; 
for  the  action  constituting  irrita- 
tion may  be  accompanied  either 
by  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  vi- 
tal influence  or  natural  action. 

In  adopting  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  power  of 
the  diseased  process,  and  of  the 
agents  or  counterirritants  to  be 
used ;  for  if  the  strength  of  the 
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latter  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  plication  of  the  liniment  or  of  spi= 
morbid  action,  this  will  be  only  rit  of  turpentine  alone,  at  bed- 
aggravated  by  their  application  ;  time,  will  often  perform  a  perfect 
hence  if  we  commence  the  treat-  cure  before  morning.  But  when 
ment  of  these  diseases  by  inferior  the  disease  has  been  of  some  days' 
means,  and  depend  on  raising  their  standing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
power  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  premise  an  emetic,  or  in  full  ha- 
be  foiled,  for  the  morbid  process  bits  bleeding  also,  after  which  the 
will  rise  in  proportion,  or  the  sys-  turpentine  liniment  will  succeed, 
tem  will  become  habituated  to  On  my  first  trial  I  entertained 
their  action  and  no  cure  will  be  ef-  some  fears  of  applying  turpentine 
fected.  We  should  therefore  insti-  to  a  red,  angry  face,  covered  with 
tute,  at  once,  an  action  superior  blisters  with  fiery  margins.  On 
to  that  of  the  morbid  process,  and  my  next  visit,  however,  I  found 
maintain  it  till  the  latter  is  com-  the  redness  all  gone,  and  the  blis- 
pletely  eradicated.  ters  converted  into  black  scabs. 

From   this  view  of  the  theory  There  are  persons  whose  skins 

of  irritation  I  have  been  led  to  the  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  turpen- 

cure  of  many  diseases  purely  from  tine  in   any   manner.     Such   will 

principle,  and  that  too  very  speed-  find  a  complete  substitute  in  a  de- 

ily  and  satisfactorily  ;  and  among  coctionofthe  leaves  and  stalks  of 

the  rest,  the  shingles  and  all  ery-  the  Helianthus   trachelifolius,    a 

sipelatous  inflammations.  wild  plant    growing  in  old  hedges 

Treatment    of  the    Shingles.—  and     resembling,    in     miniature, 

This   affection   is  universally  at-  common   artichoke  or  sunflower, 

tended  by  some   inflammatory  or  This   plant   is  deemed   a  specific 

increased  action  of  the  part,  and  by  many  people,  in  poisons,  and  it 

of  the  system  generally  ;   hence  certainly,  to  my   knowledge,  ap- 

the  cure  consists,  first  in  reducing  proaches  very  nearly  to  this  cha- 

this  excitement  by  an  emetic,  or  racter.     It  may  be  readily  distin- 

a  moderate  bleeding;  and  second-  guished  from  the  other  species  of 

ly  by    instituting   a  new   and  per-  helianthus  by  the  extreme  rough- 

manent   action  on  the  part  capa-  ness  of  its  leaves  on  both  sides. 

ble  of  supplanting  that  constitut-  

ing  the  disease  ;  this  is  to  be  ac-  obstinate  constipation. 

complished  by  the  application  of  Dr.  Whaley,  a  scientific   and 

a   liniment    composed    of    equal  experienced  physician  of  London, 

parts  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  has  found   the   galvanic  fluid,  ap- 

aqua    ammoniae.     It   is    on    this  plied   by    the   scientific   M.    La 

same  principle  that  lunar  caustic  Beaume,  to  succeed  in  a  case  of 

cures   the   disease.     The  plan  I  obstinate  constipation,  which  had 

have  adopted  I  have  never  known  resisted  the  usual  remedies.     Af- 

to  fail   of  removing  it  in  two  or  ter  a  few  applications  of  this  ac- 

three  days.  tive    agent,    which    clearly    in- 

Cuticular  poisons  from  the  dif-  creases  the  power  inherent  in 
ferent  species  of  the  rhus,  the  muscles  termed  irritability,  the 
swamp  sumach,  poisonous  ivy,  &c.  lower  intestines  regularly  per- 
may  be  cured  at  once  by  the  same  formed  their  office,  and  the  gene- 
course.  When  the  inflammation  ral  health  gradually  improved,  and 
or  redness   first  appears,  one  ap-  these    effects    continued    many 
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months  after  the  remedy  had  been 
discontinued,  The  galvanic  fluid 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  liver, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  we  have  known  to 
succeed  in  a  variety  of  cases  of 
indigestion  and  hepatic  obstruc- 
tion, from  an  indolent  condition  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines, after  the  blue  pill  and  oth- 
er medicinal  remedies  had  failed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  medicines 
which  had  been  administered  to 
bring  the  digestive  organs  and  the 
lower  intestines  into  action,  put 
the  system  in  a  favorable  state 
for  the  operation  of  the  galvanic 
fluid  ;  but  without  this  agent  we 
are  satisfied  the  patients,  soon  af- 
ter the  remedies  had  been  discon- 
tinued, would  have  relapsed  into 
their  former  state.  Galvanism  is 
therefore  a  most  valuable  auxilia- 
ry to  blue  pill  and  stomachic  me- 
dicines in  those  cases  of  obstinate 
indigestion  and  constipation  which 
will  not  entirely  give  way  to  the 
usual  alterative,  stomachic,  and 
aperient  medicines,  and  a  proper 
regimen.— -Lone?.  Gaz.  of  Health. 


bia,  though  we  do  not  profess  to 
know  what  are  the  symptoms  by 
which  the  disease  is  character- 
ised in  the  rabbit. — lb. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Mr.  Wakley  has  published  the 
following  experiments,  made  on  a 
dog  and  a  rabbit  : — 

A  dog  was  inoculated  with  the 
saliva  of  a  hydrophobic  patient, 
but  the  animal  to  this  period  has 
continued  healthy.  At  the  same 
time  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
skin  of  a  rabbit,  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  a  portion  of  the  cic- 
atrix, on  the  patient's  hand,  im- 
planted in  the  wound.  The  ani- 
mal sickened  and  died  a  few  days 
skice,  which  is  somewhat  curious, 
as  regards  the  time  from  which 
the  inoculation  was  made,  but  it 
was  not  considered,  however, 
that  the  rabbit  died  of  hydropho« 


BLINDNESS   FROM  PALSY  OF  THE 
OPTIC  NERVES. 

The  following  case  of  blindness 
from  a  paralytic  affection  of  the 
optic  nerves,  gutta  serena,  has 
been  lately  published  by  the  edit- 
or of  an  Italian  medical  journal: — 

A  female,  about  ten  years  of 
age,  was,  after  an  attack  of  fever, 
affected  with  paralytic  tremors  of 
the  whole  body,  which,  in  the 
course  of  two  months,  were  fol- 
lowed with  acute  pains  in  the  or- 
bit of  the  right  eye,  soon  after 
which  the  tremors  ceased,  with 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  seeing 
with  the  affected  eye.  The  pain 
in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  continued 
for  eleven  years,  when  a  copious 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  nos- 
trils took  place,  and  the  pain 
ceased.  After  a  short  period  the 
left  eye  became  similarly  affect- 
ed, and  she  was  soon  so  blind  as 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  day 
from  night.  Local  abstraction  of 
blood,  active  aperient  medicines, 
and  blistering,  proved  unavailing. 
The  patient  was  sent  to  an  Italian 
hospital,  where  she  was  admitted 
an  in  patient,  and  the  only  morbid 
appearances  the  eyes  exhibited 
were  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
slight  squinting.  A  seton  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck  was  recommend- 
ed, but  the  patient  objected  to  it. 
The  surgeon  then  prescribed  a 
simple  vegetable  infusion,  with  a 
grain  of  tartarised  antimony.  On 
the  following  day  the  dose  of  tar- 
tarised antimony  was  increased  to 
two  grains,  which  excited  vomit- 
ing. The  next  day  the  patient 
could  distinguish  various  objects 
with  her  left  eye.     This  treat- 
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merit,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose  of  tartarised  antimony  to 
three  grains,  was  continued  a  few 
days,  when  the  left  eye  recover- 
ed its  power  of  vision,  and  with 
the  right  eye  she  could  discover 
the  buttons  on  a  coat.  In  cases 
of  gutta  serena,  from  the  pressure 
of  an  effused  serum  on  the  optic 
nerve,  vomiting  or  nausea,  excit- 
ed by  tartarised  antimony,  may 
prove  very  beneficial,  by  occa- 
sioning absorption  of  the  affected 
serum;  but  in  cases  attended  with 
a  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  general  plethora,  com- 
mon causes  of  gutta  serena  in  fe- 
males from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  vomiting  in  general 
proves  very  injurious.  Indeed 
cases  of  gutta  serena  following- 
obstinate  vomiting  in  females,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty,  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
country,  particularly  when  the 
vomiting  is  sympathetic  of  ute- 
rine obstruction  or  disorder. — lb. 


LEECHES. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Lawrence,  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum, Chelsea,  has  lately  communi- 
cated a  method  of  increasing  the 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  punc- 
tures of  leeches,  which  he  has  for 
some  time  employed  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  simply  consists  in  apply- 
ing a  cuppingglass,  with  an  ex- 
hausting syringe  fitted  to  it,  over 
the  bleeding  punctures,  immediate- 
ly after  the  leeches  have  fallen  off. 
When  the  air  is  pumped  out,  he 
says  "  the  blood  will  flow  as  freely 
into  the  glass  as  it  does  in  the  ope- 
ration termed  c  cupping.'  "  By 
this  plan  Mr.  Lawrence  has  ab- 
stracted in  a  few  minutes  from 
three  to  four  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  punctures  of  six  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  from  two  to  three 


ounces  after  the  same  number  to 
the  neck.  The  quantity  of  blood 
must  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  vascularity  of  the  part,  and  de- 
gree of  inflammatory  excitement, 
to  which  the  leeches  were  applied. 
As  the  size  of  the  punctures  must 
also  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Lawrence  recommends 
large  leeches  to  be  employed. 
This  mode  of  abstracting  blood  is 
certainly  less  terrific  than  that  of 
cupping,  and  less  troublesome  than 
the  usual  method  of  promoting  the 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  wounds 
of  leeches  by  warm  water.  In  ex- 
hausting the  air,  care  must  be  tak- 
en, as  in  the  operation  of  cupping, 
not  to  do  it  forcibly ,  for  in  this 
case  the  edge  of  the  glass  will  have 
the  effect  of  a  ligature  in  prevent- 
ing the  free  escape  of  blood.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  abstract  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood,  either  the 
scarificator,  or  a  greater  number  of 
leeches,  and  two  or  three  glasses, 
should  be  employed.  When  the 
part  has  been  dry  cupped,  we  have 
observed  the  suction  of  blood  by 
leeches  to  be  much  more  rapid. 

The  method  of  increasing  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  punctures 
of  leeches,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  is  not  new.  It  has  for 
many  years  been  common  among 
the  surgeons  of  Paris,  and  very  fre- 
quently adopted  by  Dr.  Hassell 
and  M.  Goree,  of  Boulognesurmer* 
—lb. 


From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
ONE  MORE  CURE  FOR  THE  AGUE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  herewith  send 
you  an  ague  receipt,  which  I  have 
given  with  great  success. 

Best  bark  half  an  ounce  ;  salt  of 
wormwood,  two  drachms  ;  anni- 
seed  water,  four  ounces. 

Mix  the  whole  together,  and  di- 
vide it  into  three  doses,  which  are 
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to  be  taken  the  morning  after  the 
fit,  at  six,  seven,  and  eight  o'clock, 
fasting.  This  for  an  adult.  Chil- 
dren according  to  age  and  strength. 

I  have  given  the  sulphur  with 
success,  as  mentioned  in  No.  190 
of  your  entertaining  work,  with 
this  difference  ;  I  give  it  in  white 
wine,  and  order  the  patient,  when 
in  bed,  to  drink  warm  tea  as  often 
as  agreeable. 

The  best  receipt,  certainly,  I 
have  ever  given,  is  the  quinine  pills, 
which  I  purchase  at  the  chemists, 
giving  a  dose  of  salts  first,  and  a  pill 
every  three  hours,  when  the  fit  is 
off.  But  this  medicine  is  much 
too  high  in  price  for  a  poor  man. 
I  am,  &c.       J.  N. 


All  these  births  were  premature . 
The  lady  and  her  husband  were 
healthy,  fresh,  young  looking  peo- 
ple, and  only  two  years  married. 

Press. 


MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  has 
adjudged  a  prize  of  10,000  francs 
to  Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventon 
for  their  discovery  of  sulphat  of 
quinine  ;  and  another  prize  of  10,- 
000  francs  to  M.  Civiale,  for  hav- 
iug  been  the  first  to  practise  litho- 
trity  on  the  living  body,  and  for 
having  successfully  operated  by 
this  method  on  a  great  number  of 
patients  afflicted  with  the  stone. 
Several  smaller  prizes  have  been 
given  to  various  individuals  for  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  healing. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BIRTHS. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Kelly,  now  residing  in  Wolf  creek 
township,  in  this  county,  Mercer, 
Penn.,  recently  from  Ireland,  yes- 
terday had  five  living  children  at 
one  birth  !  They  all  died  shortly 
after,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
physician  who  attended  her.  Pre- 
vious to  her  leaving  Ireland,  this 
same  lady  had  two  at  once  ;  and  on 
her  way  hither,  while  in  the  state 
of  NewYork,  she  had  aho  five  at 
one  birth, — making,  in  all,  twelve 
children,  within  about  18  months  ! 


BLESSINGS   OF  RUM. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Peck,  has  killed  himself,  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
and  at  Hillsborough,  in  the  same 
state,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Cheek,  has  been  killed  by  another 
named  David  Hobbs.  Both  were 
drunk.  By  these  events  three  lives 
have  probably  been  sacrificed,  and 
twice  the  number  of  families  ren- 
dered miserable, — all  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intoxicating  cup. 
Can  it  be  denied  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing in  our  country  with  awful 
strides. 


COURAGE. 

True  courage  never  exerts  itself 
so  much  as  when  it  is  most  pressed  ; 
and  it  is  then  we  most  enjoy  the 
feast  of  a  good  conscience,  when  we 
stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  its 
support. 


He     who    is   without    a    name, 
without  friends,  without  com,  with- 
out country,  is  still  at  least  a  man  ; 
and  ho  who  has  all  these  is  no  more. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Whilst  we  live,  let  us  live  well : 
for,  be  a  man  ever  so  rich  when  he 
lights  his  fire,  death  may  enter  his 
door  before  it  be  burnt  out. 


Though  we  like  to  keep  up  a 
bright,  living,  and  mutually  profita- 
ble intercourse  with  our  subscribers, 
yet  if  it  should  be  more  convenient 
for  any  who  take  this  paper,  in  the 
City  or  State  of  NewYork,  to  pay 
their  bills  to  Charles  S.  Francis. 
252,  Broadway,  N.Y.,  he  is  our 
agent  for  this  purpose. — Editor. 
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RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 


T 


HE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

The  Boston  Medical  Intelligenc- 
er, devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Physical 
Education,  and  to  the  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4th, 
bound  or  unbound. 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
sind  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub- 
lication. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

DAVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c-,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

MEDICAL   LECTURES. 

THE  LECTURES  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
will  commence  on  THURSDAY,  the 
Sixth  day  of  September,  and  continue 
fourteen  weeks. 

Dartmouth  College,  Aug.  8,  1827. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

IS  published  quarterly,  in  numbers  con- 
taining about  200  pages  each,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober. Price  five  dollars  a  year,  payable 
in  advance.  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
Agents,  Boston. 

PHILADELPHIA    MONTHLY    JOUR- 
NAL OF    MED.  AND  SURG. 

EDITED  BY  N.  R.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

THE  publication  of  this  work  com- 
menced in  June  last,  and  is  contin- 
ued monthly.  Its  design  embraces  four 
departments. — 1.  Original  Essays  ;  2.  Ad- 
versaria ;  3.  Analytical  Reviews  ;  4.  Ab- 
stract of  Foreign  Medicine.  Its  average 
contents  are  50  close  octavo  pages,  150 
quarterly.  It  is  printed  on  paper  of  the 
best  quality. — Its  price  is  3  dollars  a  year 
if  paid  in  advance, — four  if  paid  subset 
quently. — Subscribers  can  have  the  back 
numbers. — Its  conductor  makes  no  invi- 
dious comparisons  ;  specimens  of  the  work 
are  before  the  public  :  "  qui  invidet  mi- 
nor est." 

Communications  to  be  addressed,  al- 
ways postpaid,  to  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  141,  Spruce  Street. 

MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

THE  public  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  first  THURSDAY 
in  September  next.  Arrangements  are 
making  by  which  it  is  expected  the  ensu- 
ing will  be  more  complete  and  satisfacto- 
ry than  any  course  of  instruction  which 
has  been  given  in  this  Institution. 

J.  P.  BATCHELDER,  Dean. 
Berkshire  Med.  Institution, 
Pittsjield,  Ms.   July  29,  1827. 


A 


EUROPEAN   LEECHES. 

JUST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro- 
pean Leeches,  for  sale  by 

EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Diseases  of  Fe- 
males. By  William  P.  Dewees,  M. 
D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.  lately 
published,  and  for  sale  by  Wells  &  Lilly. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
—The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,   always  post 
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on  the  transplantation  of  alive  to  the  dissemination  of  use- 

teeth.  ful  knowledge,  determined  me  to 

Observations  on  the  Transplantation  write  this  paper,  and  at  the  same 

of   Teeth,  which  tend  to  show  the  time  to  endeavor  to  prove  the  ini~ 

impossibility  of  the  Success  of  this  possibility   of  transplanting  teeth 

Operation  :   supported  by  a  new  from  one  mouth  into  another,  with 

Theory.  By  James  Gardette,  the  success  expected  and  promis- 

Dentist.  ed  by  the  operator,  namely,  that 

I  had,  a  considerable  time  since,  the  tooth  transplanted  will  remain 

determined  to  write  on  the  sub-  firm,  and  be  as  useful  as  the  tooth 

ject  of  the  transplantation  of  teeth  which  had  originally  grown  in  the 

from  the  mouth  of  one  living  per-  jaw. 

son  into  that  of  another  ;  but  my  I  shall  preface  this  paper  by  in- 

great  occupations,  and  the   diffi-  forming  my  readers  that  I  arrived 

dence  I  always  had  in  writing  En-  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1784,  and 

glish   for  publication,   have   pre-  began  to  practise  my  profession ; 

vented  me   from   attempting  it  ;  and  that  Mr   Lemayeur,  with  the 

and  it  is  probable  I  should  never  reputation  of  an  eminent  dentist* 

have  done  it,  had  I  not  been  en-  had  transplanted  one  hundred  and 

couragedby  my  friend,  Dr.  Mease  *  seventy  teeth  in  this  city,  in  the 

who,  after  a  conversation  on  the  course  of  the  winter  of  the  years 

subject,  lent  me  the  first  volume  1785  and   1786,  as  he  told  me 

of  the  Memoirs  of  the   Medical  himself,  at  Baltimore,  in  the  fall 

Society  of  London,  in  which  seve-  of  the  last  mentioned  year  \   and 

ral  cases  of  disease  succeeding  that,    of    all   these   transplanted 

the  transplantation  of  teeth  are  teeth,  not  one  succeeded  !  Some 

published,  by  J.  C.  Lettsom,  M.  became  firm,  and  lasted,  more  or 

D.,  &c.  ;  one  of  which  happened  less  so,  for  one  or  two  years,  in 

in  August,  1785.     I  read  the  arti-  the   sockets   in  which  they  had 

cles    with    great   attention,    and  been  inserted ;  but  these   cases 

found  I  was  acquainted  with  the  were  very  rare*      In  the  course 

first  case,  which  had  been  related  of  my  practice,  after  that  time, 

to  me  by  the  gentleman,  J.  Y.,  I  had  occasion  to  extract  at  least 

now  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  in  fifty  of  these  transplanted  teeth  ; 

whom  it  had  occurred  a  few  years  most  of  them  without  an  instru- 

before.  ment,  with  my  fingers   only,  and 

The  reading  of  these  articles,  to  replace  them  by  artificial  teeth, 

and  the  observations  of  my  friend,  Many  accidents  occurred  to  the 
Dr.   Mease,  who  is  very  much   transplanted    teeth,    while  they 
16 
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were  growing  firm,  and  some  ne- 
ver got  firmly  fixed  in  the  sockets 
at  all.  I  shall  now  relate  some 
cases  of  this  nature,  which  hap- 
pened to  teeth  transplanted  by 
Mr.  Lemayeur,  which,  I  dare  say, 
will  be  recollected  by  some  per- 
sons now  living  in  this  city,  and 
perhaps  by  relations  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  operated  on  at  the 
time. 

Mrs.  A.  W.,  a  lady  of  great 
respectability,  had  several,  I  be- 
lieve three  front  incisors  of  the  up- 
per jaw  transplanted  ;  after  suf- 
fering for  a  considerable  time,  the 
transplanted  teeth  not  becoming 
firm,  she  was  obliged  to  have  them 
extracted,  and  artificial  teeth  re- 
placed in  their  room. 

Miss  W.,  a  young  lady  at  a 
boarding  school,  had  the  four  up- 
per front  incisors  attempted  to  be 
transplanted,  but  they  never  be- 
came firm  ;  the  gums  were  so  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated,  that  the 
disease  was  communicated  to  the 
lip,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  ad- 
hesion with  it  ;  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  scarification,  but  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  gum  and  lip  could 
not  be  prevented,  till  the  trans- 
planted teeth  were  extracted  ; 
which  being  done,  the  lip  and 
gums  perfectly  cicatrized  in  a 
short  time  ;  the  space  was  then 
filled  with  artificial  teeth. 

I  was  informed  that  about  the 
same  time,  a  young  lady  of  New 
York,  Miss  S.?  had  a  large  front 
incisor  transplanted  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  produced  a  disease, 
judged  by  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended her,  to  be  the  lues  venerea. 
This  young  lady  was  so  affected 
by  the  disease  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  medical  aid  given  her, 
her  health  declined,  and  after 
considerable  suffering  of  mind  and 
bodv,  she  died. 


I  was  also  informed,  that  a  Mr.. 
T.,  of  Virginia,  had  a  front  upper 
incisor  transplanted  about  theyear 
1790,  by  the  same  dentist,  the 
exact  time  not  being  remember- 
ed, which  occasioned  much  inflam- 
mation in  the  gums  and  eyes.  Af~ 
ter  some  time,  the  ophthalmia  be- 
came severe,  and  other  symptoms 
justified  the  opinion  that  the  lues 
venerea  had  been  introduced  into 
the  system  by  the  transplanted 
tooth,  which,  no  doubt,  was  taken 
from  an  unsound  subject.  I  was 
informed  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  T. 
had  lost  his  sight,  and  that  after 
lingering  for  some  considerable 
time,  he  died. 

Mr.  W.  H.,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  three  upper  front  incisors 
transplanted  in  London,  in  the  year 
1784,  or  1785,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon, John  Hunter  ;  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  with  all  the 
care  and  skill  possible,  and  the 
teeth  became  firm  in  a  short  time, 
without  any  accident  of  impor- 
tance. I  saw  the  gentleman  in 
this  city  about  five  years  after  the 
transplantation  of  the  teeth,  which 
at  that  time  were  somewhat  loose. 
He  consulted  me  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  looseness  of  the  transplant- 
ed teeth.  On  examining  his  mouth, 
I  found  that  the  teeth  of  the  un- 
der jaw  directly  opposite  the 
transplanted  ones,  struck  against 
them  on  their  internal  surface, 
and  I  judged  that  the  continued 
shock  occasioned  by  the  under 
teeth,  was  the  real  cause  of  their 
looseness  ;  but  that  the  original 
cause  of  the  under  teeth  touching 
the  upper,  was  the  inflammation 
of  the  gums  of  the  transplanted 
teeth,  which  caused  their  drop- 
ping down,  and  thus  to  meet  the 
under  incisors  opposite  to  them. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
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nience,  I  proposed  to  shorten  the 
under  teeth,  which  I  did  with  a 
file  ;  I  then  advised  the  gentle- 
man to  make  use  of  an  astringent 
wash  to  brace  the  gums  of  the 
transplanted  teeth,  which  were 
inflamed,  and  somewhat  spongy  ; 
my  prescription  was  followed,  and 
the  teeth  became  firm  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks.  I  did  not 
see  the  gentleman's  mouth  after 
this  for  a  considerable  time,  as  he 
lived  out  of  the  city.  But  having 
had  occasion  to  see  him  some 
years  after  the  time  I  attended 
him,  I  perceived  he  was  without 
the  transplanted  teeth,  which  he 
had  never  replaced. 

Of  all  the  transplanted  teeth 
that  I  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  none 
have  lasted  so  long  as  those  trans- 
planted in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  ;  for  they  remained  very  firm 
for  about  five  or  six  years,  and 
lasted  about  as  long  in  a  loose 
state,  which  increased  till  the 
teeth  either  dropped  out,  or  the 
gentleman  extracted  them  him- 
self with  his  own  fingers  ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  they  were  not  ex- 
tracted by  a  dentist. 

None  of  the  teeth  transplanted 
by  Mr.  Lemayeur,  in  Philadel- 
phia, remained  firm  two  years, 
and  in  two  or  three  cases  which  I 
have  seen  of  teeth  transplanted 
fcy  other  dentists,  they  did  not  re- 
main firm  one  year. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  had  a  large  incisor 
of  the  upper  jaw  transplanted  in 
London,  also  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  in 
the  year  1780,  or  thereabout, — 
the  time,  which  was  mentioned 
to  me,  not  being  remembered, — 
the  tooth  became  firmly  fixed  in 
a  short  time  ;  but  about  a  year 
after  its  transplantation,  a  small 
discharge  of  matter  was  perceiv- 
ed issuing  from  the  under  edge  of 


the  gum,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
transplanted  tooth  ;  but  this  was 
not  much  regarded  at  the  time, 
being  very  trifling.  The  daily  at* 
tention  paid  the  teeth,  by  washing 
and  brushing  them,  prevented  the 
lady  from  taking  notice  of  its  pro- 
gress for  some  years. 

Having  determined  to  leave 
London  and  come  to  Philadelphia, 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  she  had, 
a  few  days  before  her  departure, 
her  mouth  examined  by  her  den- 
tist, who  readily  found  that  fistula 
was  the  result  of  the  continual 
issuing  of  a  small  quantity  of  pus 
from  the  socket  of  the  transplant- 
ed tooth.  It  was  then  judged  by 
him,  that  the  tooth  could  not  re- 
main long  in  its  place  ;  he  advised 
the  lady  to  have  a  tooth  prepared,* 
that  could  be  easily  fixed  in  the 
place  of  the  transplanted  tooth  by 
a  dentist,  should  there  be  one  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  it  appears, 
was  much  doubted  at  the  time  in 
London.  After  her  arrival  in  this 
city,  Mrs.  P.  consulted  Dr.  W. 
Shippen,  who,  after  examining 
her  mouth,  determined  that  the 
transplanted  tooth  should  be  ex- 
tracted. The  doctor  sent  for  and 
asked  me  if  this  wras  not  my  opi- 
nion ;  after  examining  and  probing 
the  part  of  the  socket  which  could 
be  reached  with  a  probe,  I  found 
that  the  left  side  of  the  root  of 
the  tooth,  as  also  the  socket,  were 
completely  decayed  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  roo^t,  which  wras  per- 
fectly adherent  to  the  socket  on 
the  right  side,  the  tooth  being  still 


*  It  was  a  porcelain  tooth,  made  by 
Dubois  Dechman,  a  French  dentist  in 
London,  who  first  invented  the  manner  of 
making  artificial  teeth  out  of  porcelain, 
and  which  has  been  so  much  improved 
since  by  several  dentists,  and  particularly 
by  Fonzi,  an  Italian  dentist  and  chemist 
at  Paris. 
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very  firmly  fixed,  notwithstanding    proved  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  existing  caries.  its  removal. 

I  told  Dr.  Shippen  that  the  It  is  possible  that  the  dentist 
tooth  ought  to  be  extracted,  in  who  transplanted  the  tooth,  find- 
order  to  cure  or  dry  up  the  fistu-  ing  the  root  of  it  too  big,  filed  off 
la.  But  there  was  some  difficul-  some  of  its  thickness, — as  I  have 
ty  in  extracting  the  tooth  without  heard  of  this  being  done  some* 
breaking  that  part  of  the  alveola,  times, — to  let  it  go  easily  into  the 
which  was  completely  ossified  socket  ;  the  periosteum  having 
with  the  right  side  of  the  root  ;  been  removed,  the  root  could  not 
and  which  I  thought  I  could  avoid  adhere  to  the  alveola  on  that  side; 
by  means  of  an  instrument  which  and  that  may  have  occasioned  the 
I  would  cause  to  be  made  by  our  formation,  and  of  course  the  emis- 
old  and  only  cutler,  Mr.  Schively,  sion  of  the  purulent  discharge 
and  which  I  described  to  the  doc-    spoken  of. 

tor  as  follows,  namely  :  The  blade        In  order  to  establish  my  theory, 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  straight    I  shall  cite  some  cases  which  have 
scalpel,    thin,    and    very    sharp    occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of 
pointed.      After  having  informed    my  practice  ;   which  will  prove 
the  doctor  of  my  intended  method    that  a  diseased  tooth  taken  from 
of  performing  the  operation,  he    its  socket,  the  cavity  of  it  plug- 
approved  of  it.     At  the  time  fixed    ged,  and  the  tooth  replaced  in  the 
by  the  lady,  I  operated  in  the  pre-    same  socket,  will  become  in  the 
sence  of  Dr.  Shippen  and  a  gen-    course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  as 
tleman,  a  friend   of  the   family,    firmly  and  solidly  fixed  as  it  was 
Mr.  John  Mifflin,  in  the  following    before  the  extraction,  and  last  for 
manner.      I  separated  the  adhe-    a    great   number  of  years,   and 
rent  plate  of  the  socket  from  the    sometimes  during  life.      This  is 
root  of  the  tooth  with  my  sharp    certainly  a  tooth  transplanted  to 
pointed  instrument  with  all  possi-    all   intents  and  purposes,  but  in 
ble  care,  in  the  space   of  about    the  same  socket   from  which  it 
two  minutes  ;  I  then  removed  the    was  extracted.      If  therefore  an- 
tooth  with  a  straight  forceps,  with    other  tooth  could  have  been  found, 
the  greatest  ease  imaginable.  The    the  root  of  which  was  exactly  of 
exfoliation  of  the  part  of  the  sock-    the  same  length,  size  and  form,  it 
et,  which  required  it,  and  the  ci-    might  have  been  placed  in  the 
catrizing   of  the   gums,  required    socket  of  the  tooth  just  spoken  of ; 
nearly  a  month,  when  I  replaced    and  it  would  certainly  have  be- 
a  natural  tooth,  mounted  on  a  gold    come  as  firm,  and  have  lasted  as 
plate,  after  the  mode  which  I  had    long  as  the  tooth  which  had  grown 
invented   about   that  time  ;   this    in  this  socket, 
tooth  resembled  so  perfectly  the        I  have  frequently,  partially  ex- 
large  incisor  which  remained,  that    tracted    and    returned    to   their 
no  person  could  perceive  the  dif-    sockets,  small  and  large  molares, 
ference.  which  had  been  very  painful ;  af~ 

The  transplanted  tooth  being  ter  having  cut  the  gum  on  the  side 
examined  after  extraction,  it  was  opposite  to  that  on  which  I  intend- 
found  that  one  half  the  root  had  ed  the  tooth  to  fall  in  partially 
been  destroyed  by  caries,  longitu-  extracting  it.  The  purpose  of 
.dinally  to  its  extremity,  which   this  operation  is  to  separate  or 
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rend  the  nerve  asunder,  so  as  to  I  should  perform  the  operation, 
prevent  the  tooth  from  giving  pain  she  consented  to  have  it  done,  and 
in  future  ;  the  tooth  is  then  put  I  proceeded  in  the  following  man- 
back  into  its  socket  ;  permitted  to  ner.      I  extracted  the  tooth  with 
become   firm,   and  the  cavity  is  a   straight  forceps,    cleared  the 
then  to  be  plugged  :  this  I  always  cavity  of  its  carious  parts,  rilled  it 
did  with  full  success.  with  gold,  washed  it  in  warm  wa- 
it has  sometimes  happened  that  ter,  and  inserted  it  in  its  alveola  ; 
a  dentist  has  extracted   a  sound  all  this  was  done  in  the  space   of 
tooth  for  a  bad  one,  either  by  his  five  minutes.      I  then  requested 
neglect  in  ascertaining  the  tooth  Miss  B.   to  bite  a  piece   of  flat 
to  be  extracted,   or   by  misinfor-  cork,  which   I  prepared  for  the 
mation  from  the  patient.     If  such  purpose,    several    times    in   the 
tooth  is  replaced  in  its  socket  im-  course  of  the  day,  and  to  wash  her 
mediately  after  extraction,  it  will  mouth   frequently    with   a   slight 
certainly  become  as  firm  and  as  astringent  liquid  which  I  prescrib- 
useful  as  ever.  ed  ;  if  I  recollect  right,  the  tooth 
All   that   has   been    said    will  was   perfectly   firm  the    twelfth 
prove,  I  hope,  that  a  tooth  taken  day.   This  tooth  rendered  service 
out  of  its  socket  and  put  back  in  to   the  lady   for  nearly  eighteen 
its  place,  will  become   firm  and  years,  as  I  extracted  it  I  believe 
useful  ;  therefore,  if  a  tooth  taken  seven  or  eight  years  since,  having 
from  another  subject,  the  root  of  become  more  carious  and   there- 
which  is  of  the  same  shape,  length  fore  troublesome, 
and  size,  is   placed  in  the   socket  It  is  to  be   observed,  that  it  is 
of  the  tooth   extracted,    it   will  only  the  incisores  and  canine  teeth 
certainly  become  as  solidly  fixed  which  are  attempted  to  be  trans- 
as  the  original  one.     But  the  den-  planted,  as  they  have  but  one  root, 
tist  who  transplants  it,  must  judge  It  is  therefore  the  same  species 
that  the  roots  of  both   teeth  are  of  teeth  which  I  have  extracted, 
precisely  alike  in  size  and  shape,  plugged,    and   replaced   in   their 
before  he  sees  either  ;  this  being  sockets  ;   I  have  performed  the 
impossible,  the  operation,  there-  same  operation  frequently  in  the 
fore,  cannot  succeed.  course    of    the   last    twentyfive 
In  the  year  1801,   I  was  re-  years  of  my  practice,  with   the 
quested  to  call  on  Miss  B.,  a  young  same  success  as  in  the  case  last 
lady  of  great  respectability,  who  mentioned. 

had  suffered  extremely  from  pain  I  will,  however,  detail  the  par- 

in  a  front  tooth.      I  found  it  was  ticulars  of  one  case,  in  which  the 

the  canine  tooth  of  the  left  side  of  tooth  extracted  and  replaced  was 

the  upper  jaw  which  caused  the  a  small  molaris  of  the  under  jaw. 

violent  pain.     I  was  requested  to  This  operation  was  performed  in 

extract  the  tooth  affected  ;  but  I  the  mouth  of  a  lady  of  this  city, 

observed  to  her  that  the  loss  of  Miss  *  *  *  *  *  *,  and  I   expected 

this  tooth  would  be  very  great,  complete  success  ;  but  on  examin- 

and  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  ing  the  tooth  after  extraction,  I 

replacing  it  in  its  socket  after  ex-  found  that  the  extreme  end  of  the 

traction,  and  that  it  would  become  root  being  bent,  it  broke  in    the 

as  firm  and  as  useful  as  ever.  Af-  extraction,  and  the  piece  so  bent, 

ter  explaining  the  manner  in  which  about  an   eighth   of  an  inch,  re- 
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niained  at  the  bottom  of  the  sock-  one  mouth  into  another,  so  as  to 

et ;  notwithstanding  the  accident,  answer  the  intended  effect  ;   that 

I  replaced  the  tooth  in  its  socket  is,  that  the  transplanted  tooth  will 

after   having  plugged  it,   in   the  not  become  so  firm  and  so  useful 

hope  that  a  callus  might  be  form-  as  the  one  which  it  has  replaced, 

ed,   and   a  junction   take   plaQje.  and  last  as  long  till  destroyed  by 

The  tooth  was  replaced  for  near-  caries  or  accident.     The  reasons 

3y  a  month  before  it  became  firm;  which   I  give  in  support  of  this 

but  no  kind  of  inconvenience  was  opinion  are  those  already  advanc- 

experienced,  either  by  inflamma-  ed,    that   the   root   of  the   tooth 

tion  or  pain.     The  tooth  lasted  in  which  is  to  replace  the  defective 

this  situation  full  six  years,  when  one,  should  be  of  the  same  lengthy 

it   became  troublesome  and  a  lit-  size  and  shape  as  the  root  of  the 

tie  loose  ;  I  extracted  the  tooth  in  one  which  is  to  be  replaced,  and 

the  course  of  the   seventh  year  ;  that  the  dentist  is  obliged  to  judge 

the  broken  piece  of  the  root  re-  of  this  without  seeing  either.      I 

mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  sock-  therefore  believe  that  there  are  a 

et,  which  healed  completely,  and  thousand  chances  to  one  against 

has  never  given  trouble  from  that  the  success  of  the  operation  of 

day  to  this,  though  six  or  seven  transplanting  teeth  from  one  mouth 

years  have  elapsed,  into  another,  if  it  is  not  entirely 

About  eight  and  twenty  years  impracticable. — Phil.  Med.  Rec. 

since,  I  was  sent  for  by  Miss  G., — 

a    young   quaker    lady    from    Vir-  For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

ginia,  who  was  in  great  pain  from  accidents  not  always  misfor- 
a  large  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw,  tunes. 
and  confined  to  her  room.  After  Mr.  Editor, — I  offer  for  the 
examining  the  tooth  complained  Intelligencer  two  cases  of  hydro- 
of,  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  large  cele  cured  by  accidental  causes, 
one  with  but  a  small  cavity  in  the  The  first  was  a  man  who  had  la- 
centre  of  its  crown.  I  proposed  bored  under  the  disease  many 
the  operation  of  partially  extract-  years,  when  having  the  manage- 
ing  the  tooth,  replacing  it,  and  to  ment  of  a  vicious  horse,  the  ani- 
plug  it  when  it  had  become  firm,  mal  in  a  rage  seized  his  scrotum 
The  late  Dr.  Kuhn  attended  the  with  his  teeth,  and  made  a  lace- 
young  lady  at  the  time.  I  inform-  rated  opening,  from  which  the 
ed  him  of  my  intention,  and  ex-  water  was  evacuated, and  a  radicai 
plained  to  him  how  I  should  pro-  cure  was  immediately  effected, 
ceed  ;  the  doctor  having  advised  In  the  other  instance,  the  pa- 
the  young  lady  to  let  me  make  tient  had  submitted  to  the  opera- 
the  experiment,  the  operation  was  tion  of  tapping  about  twenty  times 
performed.  About  two  or  three  within  fifteen  years.  About  two 
weeks  after,  I  filled  the  cavity  months  since,  in  attempting  to 
with  gold,  and  I  never  heard  any  climb  a  rail  fence,  he  fell  astride 
more  complaint  from  it. — I  might  the  upper  rail  in  such  a  manner 
cite  several  other  cases  of  the  as  to  lacerate  the  scrotum,  from 
same  kind,  which  succeeded  as  which  the  water  was  gradually 
well  ;  but  let  these  suffice.  discharged  in  the  course  of  the 
My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  ensuing  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
teeth  cannot  be  transplanted  from  appears  to  be  the  result. 
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In  these  two  instances,  the  cure 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  adhesive  inflammation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injury  received. 
Plymouth,  Aug.  25, 1827.     J.  T. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Digestion. — MM.  Leu  ret  and 
Lassaigne  on  the  one  part,  and 
Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  on 
the  other,  were  competitors  for  a 
prize  of  3000  francs;  offered  by 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Pa- 
ris, in  1823,  for-  the  best  memoir 
on  the  subject  of  digestion.  The 
commissioners  for  awarding  the 
prize,  which  was  to  be  determin- 
ed in  1825,  consisted  of  MM.  Ma- 
gendie,  Thenard,  GayLussac,  Cu- 
vier,  and  Duraeril.  These  gen- 
tlemen, thinking  that  neither  of 
the  competitors  had  merited  the 
prize,  considered,  nevertheless, 
that  both  memoirs  were  possessed 
of  great  merit,  and  recommended 
that  honorable  mention  should  be 
made  of  them  by  the  academy, 
and  that  each  memoir  should  be 
entitled  to  1500  francs,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  expensive  expe- 
riments which  were  made  in  the 
course  of  their  preparation. 

These  works  are  at  variance  in 
some  results,  and  Messrs.  Tiede- 
mann and  Gmelin  have  published 
an  indignant  pamphlet,  and  scorn- 
fully refuse  to  accept  either  the 
money  or  the  praise  of  the  acade- 
my, both  of  which  Messrs.  L.  and 
L.  are  said  to  have  received  with 
gratitude. 

MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne 
state,  that  the  composition  of  sa- 
liva is  the  same  in  all  animals  ;  in 
man,  the  dog,  and  the  horse  *-  it 
contains  one  per  cent  of  solid 
matter,  consisting  of  free  soda, 
the  muriates  of  soda  and  potassa, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
a  trace  of  albumen,  and  much  mu- 


cus. The  other  gentlemen's  ex- 
periments were  made  with  pure 
saliva  from  the  salivary  duct  of 
the  sheep  and  dog,  and  with  the 
impure  saliva  of  man.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  substances  mentioned 
above,  they  found  osmazome  and 
alkaline  acetates.  The  saliva  of 
the  sheep  contains  also  sulphocya- 
nate  of  soda,  but  no  acetate.  In 
man,  the  alkali  in  all  the  alkaline 
salts  is  not  soda  but  potassa  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  sensible  quantity 
of  sulphocyanic  acid,  "  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  animal 
principles  are  nearly  the  same  in 
all,  but  that  the  salts  are. different 
in  each.'7 

The  German  and  French  phy- 
siologists agree  in  the  results  of 
their  experiments  with  saliva  on 
aliments  out  of  the  body.  It  ac- 
celerates putrefaction,  lubricates 
the  alimentary  bolus,  brings  sapid 
bodies  into  contact  with  the  organ 
of  taste,  and  prepares  the  food  for 
digestion  by  softening  it.  cc  But 
Tiedemann  and  Grnelin,"  says  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  u  likewise 
conceive,  that  its  animal  princi- 
ples serve  to  assimilate  unazotiz- 
ed  aliments,  and  as  to  the  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassa,  they  ask  whe- 
ther its  object  be  not  to  destroy 
the  contractility  of  the  fibres  of 
the  food.  This  question  may  be 
answered  by  another  :  is  there  any 
contractility  to  destroy  in  boiled 
or  roast  meat  ?" 

Functions  of  the  Spleen. — MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  in  their 
memoir  on  digestion,  adopt  the 
opinion,  so  long  ago  inculcated  by 
Dr.  Rush,  that  the  spleen  is  a 
mere  diverticulum  for  the  blood, 
and  they  say,  during  digestion. 
There  is  an  increased  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  mucous  alimentary 
surfaces,  when  digestion  is  going 
on  ;  consequently  more  blood  must 
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pass  into  the  hepatic  circulation. 
The  meseraic  veins  must  be  much 
distended,  and  they  are  not  very- 
extensible,  unless  the  splenic  vein 
ceases  to  contribute  its  usual  quanr 
tity  to  the  portal  circulation  ;  but 
if  it  discharges  less,  its  minute  ra- 
mifications, which  are  highly  ex- 
tensile, will  contain  more,  and 
thus  serve  as  a  diverticulum, 
while  the  digestive  blood,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  is  finding  its  way 
through  the  liver.  They  also  ob- 
serve, that  the  spleen,  examined 
in  an  animal  that  is  fasting,  has  a 
rosy,  ox  vermilion  tint,  is  bluer 
after  chymification  has  begun,  but 
becomes  of  a  deep  bluish  black, 
when  the  chyme  has  passed  the 
pylorus. 

Pancreatic  Juice. — MM.Leuret 
and  Lassaigne  have  examined  the 
pancreatic  juice  in  the  sheep,  dog, 
and  horse.  M.  Magendie  had 
found  but  one  drop  to  be  procured, 
in  his  experiment,  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour.  Messrs.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  got  89  grains 
from  a  sheep  in  five  hours,  and 
154  grains  from  a  dog  in  four 
hours  •  while  Messrs.  L.  and  L. 
obtained  three  ounces  from  the 
horse  in  half  an  hour.  The  latter 
say,  it  is  always  alkaline,  but  the 
others  inform  us,  that  the  first 
portions  obtained  are  feebly  acid 
always,  but  what  flows  afterwards 
is  faintly  alkaline,  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  operation. 

Messrs.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne 
consider  its  composition  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  saliva. 
Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
say,  that  it  differs  from  saliva  in 
never  containing  any  sulphocyanic 
acid,  free  soda,  or  mucus  ;  in  be- 
ing acid  ;  in  containing  more  solid 
matter,  especially  albumen  ;  and 
in  containing,  at  least  in  the  dog, 
§.  principle  precipitated  rose  red 


by  chlorine,  and  sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  phosphate  and  acetate  of 
soda. 

Messrs.  T.  and  G.,  reasoning 
from  the  large  quantity  of  azotiz- 
ed  principles  which  it  contains, 
infer  that  its  purpose  may  be  to 
animalize  the  unazotized  nutri- 
ment of  vegetable  matters.  The 
circumstance  that  the  pancreas  is 
much  larger  in  herbivorous  than 
in  carnivorous  animals,  would 
seem  to  favor  this  opinion. — Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 

Absorption. — Professor  Regolo 
Lippi,  of  Florence,  has  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  ab- 
sorbing vessels,  which  enable  him 
to  come  to  the  following  conclu^ 
sions  : 

1 .  In  man,  and  in  animals  whicfy 
nearly  resemble  his  physical  struc- 
ture, absorption  is  probably  effect- 
ed solely  by  the  lymphatic  system 
of  vessels. 

2.  Absorption  seems  never  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  veins, 
whether  in  the  healthy  or  diseased 
state,  so  long  as  life  continues. 

There  are  admitted  by  anato^ 
mists,  four  kinds  of  lymphatic 
vessels.  1.  The  chyliferous ;  2. 
Those  arising  from  the  mucous 
and  serous  membranes  ;  3.  The 
cellular  and  those  which  originate 
throughout  the  whole  body  ;  4. 
The  cutaneous.  To  these,  pro- 
fessor Lippi  would  add  a  fifth 
kind,  or  those  which  he  can  de- 
monstrate as  arising  from  the  ar- 
teries. 

Lymphatic  vessels  arise  from 
the  arterial  system,  from  the  sur^ 
faces  of  membranes,  and  where- 
ver secretory  vessels  exist,  or 
effusions  can  take  place.  Veins 
arise,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
arterial  capillaries,  and  from  the 
lymphatic  system.  All  lympha- 
tics or  absorbent  vessels  do  not* 
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therefore- go  to  the  thoracic  duct,  columns,  and  also  from  the  ante- 
"  I  discovered  and  published,  in  rior  fissures  ;  while  the  posterior 
1824,  that  many  lymphatic  ves-  origins  are  derived  from  the  pos- 
sels  opened  into  the  vena  cava  terior  and  lateral  columns, 
and  vena  portae."  Again—"  The  When  he  completely  or  almost 
lymphatics  which  I  discovered,  entirely  divided  the  posterior 
empty  their  contents  into  the  vena  roots  of  the  lumbar  arid  sacral 
cava,  into  its  divisions,  and  into  nerves,  in  lambs,  kids,  and  frogs, 
the  azygos  ;  and  they  are  so  nu-  the  power  of  extending  the  lower 
merous,  that  we  may  affirm,  that  extremity  was  absolutely  destroy- 
there  is  not  a  vein  wThich  does  not  ed  on  the  corresponding  side, 
communicate  with  lymphatic  ves-  while  the  power  of  flexion  was 
sels."  He  also  asserts,  that  the  preserved.  The  other  limb  was 
junction  of  the  lymphatics  with  unaffected.  The  sense  of  touch 
the  vena  cava,  about  the  third  was  also  wholly  abolished  in  the 
lumbar  vertebra,  is  always  to  be  injured  limb,  but  unaffected  in 
found  in  the  natural  state.  the  sound  one. 

The  chyliferous  absorbents  do  Hence,  the  physiologist  con- 
not  all  terminate  even  in  the  tho-  eludes,  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
racic  duct  ;  this  physiologist  hav-  the  spinal  nerves  are  destined  to 
ing  traced  them  to  the  emulgent  communicate  the  power  of  ex- 
veins,  and  elsewhere. — Journ.  des  tending  the  limb,  to  give  the  sense 
Progres  des  Sci.  Med.  of  touch,   and  to  convey   painful 

Bellingeri  on  the  Nerves. — C.  impressions  to  the  sensorium. 

F.  Bellingeri,  of  Turin,  has  pub-  The  division  of  a  large  propor- 

lished   two  dissertations,   one  on  tion  of  the   anterior  roots  of  the 

the  Antagonism   of  the  Nerves,  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  in  lambs, 

the  other  consisting  of  Physiologi-  and    their    complete   division  in 

cal    experiments   on   the   Spinal  frogs,    suddenly    destroyed     the 

Marrow.     They  are  contained  in  power  of  flexion  in   the  corres- 

the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  ponding  extremity,  leaving  the  ex- 

of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  tensor  muscles  unaffected,  and  not 

at  Turin.  producing  any  sensible  diminution 

Like  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  the  Ita-  of  the  touch  or  ability  to  feel 
lian  writer  describes  the  spinal  pain.  Whence,  he  naturally  con- 
marrow  as  consisting  of  six  longi-  eludes,  that  the  anterior  roots  do 
tudinal  bands  or  bundles,  two  an-  not  serve  in  the  least  degree  the 
terior,  two  middle,  and  two  pos-  purposes  of  sensation,  but  preside 
terior.  The  anterior  fissures  or  over  the  movements  of  the  flexor 
divisions,  with  the  lateral  and  pos-  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  that 
terior  ones,  separate  these  bun-  there  is  a  real  antagonism  between 
dies  from  each  other.  The  cine-  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of 
ritious  matter  of  the  spinal  mar-  the  spinal  nerves.  It  happened, 
row  presents,  when  transversely  during  these  researches,  that  an 
divided,  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  injury  was  done  to  the  anterior 
The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow  of  a 
of  the  spinal  nerves  have  a  triple  lamb.  After  death,  the  kidneys 
origin.  The  anterior  are  com-  were  found  highly  inflamed,  as 
posed  of  filaments  coming  from  well  as  the  mesentery.  The  acini 
the  anterior  and  lateral  bundles  or  were  thick  and  white,  resembling 
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the  serum  of  half  coagulated  milk. 
These  appearances  would  favor  the 
inference,  that  inflammation  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
may  produce  symptomatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  and  mesen- 
tery. 

Bellingeri  also  ascertained,  that 
when  he  cut  transversely  across  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row in  the  lumbar  regions,  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  leg  lost  all 
their  power.  Sensation  and  touch 
were  not  in  the  least  affected,  but 
some  languor  of  the  flexors  was  in- 
duced. Now,  when  the  posterior 
roots  were  cut,  both  extension  and 
sensation  were  destroyed;  while  the 
posterior  columns  being  cut,  abo- 
lished the  extensor  power,  but  not 
sensation.  This  he  explains  on  the 
fact  of  the  triple  origin  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  from  the  posterior  and 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  also  from  the  posterior 
horns  of  the  cineritious  substance, 
whence  these  roots  derive  their  in- 
fluence over  the  touch.  When  this 
triple  origin  is  divided,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  double  functions  are 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  posterior  columns  only  are  di- 
vided, the  filaments  alone  arising 
from  them  are  destroyed,  and  ex- 
tension only  ceases. 

The  author  of  these  experiments 
also  states,  that,  when  the  posterior 
columns  are  divided,  as  above,  the 
urine  is  retained  in  the  bladder 
twenty  or  thirty  hours  without  be- 
ing expelled,  and  then  flows  invo- 
luntarily. From  this  circumstance, 
he  concludes,  that  the  nerves  which 
preside  over  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  vesicae  muscle,  originate 
from  these  columns. 

He  could  not  make  any  similar 
inferences  with  desirable  accuracy 
as  to  the  sphincter  ani  muscle. 

He  also  divided  the  anterior  co- 


lumns between  the  first  and  second 
lumbar  pair  in  lambs.  The  flexor 
muscles  of  the  hind  legs  lost  their 
power,  while  extension  remained 
perfect,  and  only  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  sensibility  was  noticed. 
Hence,  the  anterior  columns  pre- 
side over  the  flexion  of  the  limbs  in 
quadrupeds,  and  have  little  or  no 
concern  with  sensation  ;  and  finally, 
the  anterior  columns  are  for  flex- 
ion, the  posterior  for  extension. 

Another  most  remarkable  result 
was,  that  incontinence  of  urine  was 
occasioned  by  the  division  of  the 
anterior  columns,  and  lasted  dur- 
ing life.  They,  therefore,  give 
origin  to  the  nerves  which  occasion 
sphinctorial  contraction,  and  thus 
there  is  a  real  antagonism  of  the 
sphinctorial  nerves. 

When  the  anterior  columns  were 
divided,  there  was  also  a  retention 
of  feces  so  long  as  the  animals 
lived  ;  and  after  death  the  rectum 
was  found  full  of  hardened  matters. 
He  infers  from  this,  that  these  co- 
lumns give  rise  to  nerves  of  sphinc- 
torial relaxation  of  the  rectum  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  posterior 
occasion  its  contraction,  so  that 
there  is  also  antagonism  in  this  case. 

Details  are  also  given  of  experi- 
ments on  the  lateral  columns. 
Transverse  sections  of  both  lateral 
columns  leave  touch  and  motion  in 
the  abdominal  extremities,  they 
being  only  a  little  weaker.  The 
animals  passed  no  excrements  ;  and 
two  out  of  four  retained  their  urine 
till  death,  which  occurred  in  twen- 
tyfour  hours.  The  conclusion 
drawn,  is,  that  the  lateral  columns 
do  not  influence  sensation,  or  mo- 
tion, as  to  its  direction,  but  only  as 
to  its  force  ;  and  that  they  have 
great  influence  on  the  functions  of 
the  rectum  and  bladder. 

Experiments  on  the  lateral  and 
posterior  columns  did  not,  accord- 
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ing  to  Bellingeri,  affect  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  ;  but  respiration  was 
rendered  frequent  and  panting,  by 
the  section  of  the  anterior  columns. 
By  a  very  delicate  operation,  he 
divided  the  grey  matter  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cineritious  portion.  The 
abolition  of  sensation  was  the  con- 
sequence, while  both  kinds  of  mo- 
tion continued  perfect.  In  half  an 
hour  the  power  of  sensation  return- 
ed, and  became  more  exquisite  than 
in  the  normal  state  of  the  sense. 
He,  therefore,  interposed  a  thin  la- 
mina of  wax  between  the  cut  ends 
of  the  grey  matter,  immediately 
after  which,  sensation  again  disap- 
peared, and  did  not  return  for  two 
hours,  when,  having  removed  the 
wax,  it  again  returned,  but  not  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  the  normal 
state. — Ibid. 


CUTANEOUS    ERUPTIONS    IN   CHIL- 
DREN. 

Dr.  Morton,  physician  to  the 
Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  for 
sick,  children,  having  frequently 
observed  inflammation  of  the  brain 
to  follow  the  use  of  astringent  or 
repellent  applications  to  erup- 
tions, &c.  of  the  skin,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  scalp,  has  commu- 
nicated an  article  to  the  editor  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  practi- 
tioners to  attend  to  the  practical 
cautions  which  he  has  deduced 
from  the  results  of  his  extensive 
experience,  compressed  in  the 
following  conclusions  ; — 

1.  "  That  in  all  cases  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions  on  the  heads  of 
infants,  particularly  if  extensive, 
danger  may  arise  from  their  arti- 
ficial repulsion. 

2.  "  That  in  cases  where  erup- 
tions have  occurred  on  the  scalp 
of  infants,  subsequent  to  affections 
of  the  brain,  dangerous  or  fatal 


consequences  will  most  probably 
ensue  on  their  intentional  removal 
by  local  treatment. 

3.  "  That  as  astringent  oint- 
ments, and  other  applications  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  found  by  ex- 
perience to  have  the  power  of 
speedily  repelling  the  eruptions  in 
question,  they  should  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  their  effects  be 
carefully  watched,  and  their  evil 
tendencies  promptly  guarded 
against. 

"The  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases, therefore,  in  infants,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Morton,  "  should  in 
every  case  be  commenced  with 
purgatives,  and  repellent  applica- 
tions should  not  be  made  use  of 
without  due  caution;  such  as  may 
be  selected,  being  at  first  ex- 
tremely mild,  and  afterwards  gra- 
dually increased  in  strength.  If 
the  patient,  during  their  employ- 
ment, should  become  drowsy,  and 
sleep  much,  or  lay  his  head  con- 
stantly down,  a  sure  indication  of 
the  commencement  of  affections 
of  the  head  in  infants,  they  should 
be  immediately  discontinued,  and 
purgatives  be  freely  employed. 

"  In  cases  where  an  eruptive 
disease  has  attacked  the  scalp 
subsequent  to  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  it  will  seldom  be  prudent 
to  employ  local  applications  at 
all,  the  cure  being  more  safely 
accomplished  by  purgatives  and 
alteratives." 

In  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage  of  an  eruptive  disease  in 
children,  whether  of  the  scalp  or 
any  other  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  no  surgeon  of  any  expe- 
rience, or  indeed  of  common 
sense,  would  think  of  applying  the 
class  of  remedies  termed  repel- 
lents or  astringents.  He  would, 
of  course,  attend  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and   not  have  recourse  to  a 
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topical  application  till  the  disease  occasionally  used  by  him  in  aid  of 
had  considerably  given  way  to  the  the  galvanic  course.  Electricity 
constitutional  treatment,  and  the  is  the  first  auxiliary  mentioned  as 
system  was  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  being  resorted  to  in  those  cases 
free  from  inflammation.  If  he  where  a  dilated  and  expansive  in- 
should  not  have  been  consulted  fluence  and  a  mechanical  force 
during  the  first  stage,  or  till  the.  are  required  ;  and  for  an  ample 
disease  had  advanced  to  a  state  detail  of  its  medicinal  properties, 
of  suppuration,  scurf,  or  ulcera-  and  his  mode  of  applying  this  well- 
tion,  he  will  even  then  correct  known  active  agent  in  various  dis- 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bow-  orders,  the  author  refers  to  a  for- 
els,  attend  to  the  state  of  the  san-  mer  work  written  by  him  express- 
guiferous  system,  the  skin,  &c,  ly  on  the  subject.  The  other 
before  he  adopts  a  decisive  topi-  principal  auxiliaries  are  various 
cal  treatment.  It  is  common  in  kinds  of  baths  which  have  been 
children  that  are  overfed,  or  found  to  be  efficacious  in  promot- 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  of  "  gross  ing  the  constitutional  effects  of 
habits,"  to  be  attacked  by  some  galvanism.  Of  these  we  shall 
internal  inflammation,  generally  give  a  brief  account  in  the  order 
of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  intes-  in  which  Mr.  La  Beaume  has 
tines,  on  curing  an  eruptive  dis-  placed  them, 
ease,  or  even  one  attended  with  The  General  Vaporbath,  invent- 
a  puriform  or  purulent  discharge,  ed  by  a  gentleman  of  great  me- 
as  of  the  ears,  nostrils,  &c,  by  a  chanical  ingenuity,  has  been  im- 
topical  application,  without  pay-  proved  by  the  Honorable  Basil 
ing  due  attention  to  the  bowels,  Cochrane,  and  lastly  by  Mr.  La 
and  indeed  the  whole  system.  In  Beaume.  Its  construction  is  very 
such  habits  the  irritation  or  dis-  simple,  and  can  be  employed,  be- 
eased  action  on  the  surface  of  the  ing  of  a  portable  size,  either  at 
body  keeps  the  internal  organs  home  or  abroad,  and  near  the 
healthy,  and  in  such  children,  if  bed,  or  even  in  the  bed  of  the 
they  are  improperly  fed,  an  ex-  sick,  without  inconvenience  or 
ternal  disease  is  almost  necessary  danger.  The  same  apparatus  is 
to  maintain  a  state  of  general  frequently  used  as  a  local  Vapor- 
health,  and  when  subdued  by  as-  bath. 

tringent  or  sedative  applications,        The  Portable  Sudatory,  a  gene- 

or  what  Dr.  Morton  terms  repel-  ral  warm  Airbath,  applicable  to 

lents,  mischief  will  take  place  in  patients  at  their  own  houses  and 

an   internal   part   which   is  most  in   bed,  is  considered  by  Mr.  La 

predisposed  to  disorder.  B.  as  one   of  the  most  efficacious 

London  Gazette  of  Health,  remedies    ever'  introduced    into 

medical  practice.     It  is  particu- 

galvanism,  vaporbath,  &c.  larly  light,  and  consists  of  atmos- 
In  a  late  Number  we  gave  an  pheric  air,  heated  by  artificial 
analysis  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  La  means  to  a  given  temperature, 
Beaume's  work  which  exclusively  and  may  be  administered  under 
relates  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  the  bedclothes  as  the  patient  lies 
medical  effects  of  galvanism  ;  we  in  bed  in  the  position  most  agree- 
now  resume  our  observations,  and  able  to  his  feelings.  It  is  parti- 
give  some  account  of  the  remedies  cularly  adapted  for  prompt  appli- 
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Cation  in  cases  of  emergency;  and 
its  beneficial  effects  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  palsy,  dropsy,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  &c.  have  been 
fully  ascertained  by  Mr.  La 
Beaume  and  other  practitioners 
with  decided  benefit. 

The  Airpump  Vaporhath  unites 
the  effects  of  fomentation  and  the 
cuppingglass,  on  a  plan  more  ex- 
tensive than  hitherto  devised;  and 
is  particularly  applicable  to  gout, 
rheumatism,  palsy,  contractions 
of  the  muscles,  cutaneous  and 
other  diseases,  particularly  of  the 
chronic  kind.  This  construction 
is  adapted  to  the  leg  or  arm  only; 
and  its  effects  are  mild,  safe,  and 
efficacious,  affording  relief  in  the 
very  worst  forms  of  disease. 
Since  the  high  encomiums  passed 
on  this  machine  by  Dr.  Garnett 
and  Professor  Hufeland,  it  has 
undergone  various  and  important 
improvements. 

The  Local  Sudatory  is  a  porta- 
ble apparatus  of  a  semioval  form, 
sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  limb,  for 
the  application  of  warm  air, 
which  may  be  impregnated  with 
aromatics,  sulphur,  camphor,  or 
any  other  volatile  or  aromatic  ar- 
ticles. It  is  used  in  cases  where 
the  Local  Vaporbath  and  the  Air- 
pump  Vaporbath  do  not  apply,  and 
where  a  copious  perspiration  in  a 
diseased  limb  is  required.  It  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  restoring  the 
balance  of  circulation,  by  deter- 
mining the  blood  to  a  part  in 
which  it  is  languid,  and  generally 
affords  immediate  ease  without 
occasioning  a  general  excitement 
of  the  system.  Its  construction 
is  very  simple;  and  we  believe  it 
has  been  found  highly  advanta- 
geous in  the  affections  for  which 
Mr.  La  Beaume  recommends  it. 
Besides    the    above   auxiliaries, 


our  author  occasionally  recom- 
mends topical  bleeding,  exercise, 
friction,  footbaths,  &c. 

Mr.  La  Beaume  concludes  his 
work  with  quotations  from  vari- 
ous periodical  publications  which 
have  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
the  philosophical  agents  employed 
in  his  practice.  These  are  high- 
ly honorable  to  him  as  testimonies 
of  his  professional  abilities,  and 
we  see  no  commendation  of  our 
contemporaries  in  which  we  do 
not  heartily  join;  for  we  sincerely 
wish  his  practice  may  grow  lu- 
crative to  him,  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  invalids  may  derive 
from  it. — Lond.  Gaz.  of  Health. 


THE   STOMACHPUMP. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  a  respectable 
general  practitioner,  has  publish- 
ed a  case  of  intoxication  from 
whiskey,  in  which  Mr.  Read's 
Stomachpump  was  successfully 
employed  by  him  after  a  strong 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
had  failed  to  excite  vomiting, 
The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  to- 
tal insensibility.  Mr.  Harrison 
abstracted  two  pounds  of  blood 
"  suddenly,"  by  opening  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  a  vein  of 
the  arm  at  the  same  time.  After 
bringing  up  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  the  instrument,  about 
a  pint,  which  had  the  smell  and 
appearance  of  raw  spirit,  Mr. 
Harrison  washed  out  the  stomach 
with  warm  water,  which  had  evi- 
dently a  very  beneficial  effect  in 
rousing  the  vital  powers.  Blis- 
ters were  then  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  .exterior 
surface  of  the  legs.  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  sudden  abstraction  of 
a  quart  of  blood,  by  opening  the 
external  jugular  vein  and  one  of 
the  arm  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
case  of  u  total  insensibility  from 
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an  excessive  use  of  whiskey,"  at- 
tended with  a  "  pulse  slow,  ex- 
tremities cold,"  appears  to  us 
very  questionable.  Mr.  Harri- 
son has  omitted  to  notice  the  ha- 
bit of  the  patient  ;  he  merely 
states  that  he  was  a  private  of 
M  the  Grenadier  Guards,"  and 
therefore  probably  not  of  a  ple- 
thoric habit.  In  Russia,  the  com- 
mon treatment  of  a  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion is  the  affusion  of  cold  water, 
which  is  generally  practised  by 
placing  the  body  under  a  current 
of  water  from  the  mouth  of  a 
pump.  In  France,  the  common 
practice  is  to  administer  a  strong 
solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia. — lb. 


DEATH  FROM  THE  BITE  OFA  VIPER. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1824,  a 
shepherd  of  Radonsk,  near  Marien- 
werder,  caught  a  viper  in  a  wood, 
and  gave  it  to  another  shepherd. 
The  latter  let  the  reptile  twine  it- 
self round  his  arm,  and  allowed  it 
to  put  its  head  in  his  mouth,  on 
which  the  viper  bit  his  tongue. 
The  part  immediately  swelled  so 
much,  that  when  the  man  reached 
the  nearest  village  he  was  unable 
to  speak  ;  the  swelling  increased 
rapidly,  so  that  his  tongue  hung 
partly  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  two 
hours  afterwards  the  poor  man  died 
a  victim  to  his  imprudence. 

Arch.  Gen.  from  RusVs  Mag, 


A  mode  of  treatment  employed  in 
Thrace,  in  cases  of  the  bite  of  rabid 
animals,  has  been  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy.  It  consists  of 
making  incisions  under  the  tongue  at 
any  period  of  the  disease,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  pustules  there.  In 
Thrace,  this  remedy  is  regarded  as 
infallible,  and  no  apprehensions  of 
hvdrophobia  are  entertained. 

K  P.  A. 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  SEPT.  4,   1827. 

The  first  article  in  this  paper,  on 
transplanting  the  teeth,  places  the 
subject  in  a  just  light,  and  will,  we 
hope  and  presume,  induce  all  who 
have  thought  of  trying  it,  to  give  it 
up  as  an  experiment  very  likely  to 
fail,  and  as  almost  certain  to  prove 
injurious. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  last 
essay  of  Salus,  nor  are  we  disposed 
to  undervalue  his  efforts  or  the  use- 
ful tendency  of  his  writings.  He, 
however,  who  is  not  sick,  or  does 
not  believe  himself  to  be  so,  is  not 
commonly  disposed  to  seek  a  reme- 
dy, nor  is  he  who  is  suffering  from 
the  want  of  athletic  exercise  and  re- 
creation, likely  to  examine  the 
proofs  in  favor  of  the  gymnasium  till 
he  is  led,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
to  believe  that  such  proofs  really 
exist.  We  must  often  consult  the 
prejudices  and  weakness  of  the  inva- 
lid if  we  wish  to  benefit  him  ;  the 
lesson,  or  the  dose,  or  the  diet,  may 
be  too  long,  or  large,  or  frequent, 
for  his  appetite,  capacity  or  diges- 
tion. We  think,  however,  that  after 
an  interval  of  some  length,  those  for 
whom  we  endeavor  to  provide  ac- 
ceptable and  salutary  fare,  will  be 
ready  for  another  lecture  from  our 
persevering  and  benevolent  corres- 
pondent.— We  have  not  forgotten 
some  other  favors  received. 

The  following  precepts  are  taken 
from  the  NewHaven  Journal.  The 
anonymous  writer  might  well  assume 
the  title  of  Experience,  for  we  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  which  experi- 
ence will  more  fully  prove  to  be  ia 
the  highest  degree,  useful. 
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BIRECTIONS     TO     PREVENT     SICK- 
NESS. 

1.  So  soon  as  you  feel  too  un- 
well to  attend  to  your  ordinary 
business,  lay  it  aside  at  once,  and 
dismiss  all  care  and  anxiety  about 
it ;  as  rest  and  relaxation  both  of 
body  and  mind,  are  of  the  great- 
est consequence. 

2.  Observe  a  rigid  abstinence, 
as  to  diet,  by  eating  no  food  but 
that  of  the  simplest  and  lightest 
kind;  and  no  more  of  this  than  the 
appetite  craves,  which  will  not 
be  much.  You  will  not  starve  to 
death  during  the  first  few  days  of 
an  illness,  though  you  may  starve 
out  the  disease. 

3.  Avoid  all  kinds  of  spirit, 
wine,  ale,  and  even  cider.  Dis- 
miss care,  but  never  attempt  to 
drown  it  with  stimulating  liquor 
unless  you  would  increase  the  vi- 
olence sevenfold.  It  is  surprising 
that  so  many  people  should  imbibe 
the  absurd  notion,  that  rum,  wine, 
&c.  are  necessary  in  all  manner 
of  complaints. 

4.  Take  no  quack  medicines, 
or  anything  else,  with  the  nature 
of  which  you  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted. These  few  simple  di- 
rections will  be  proper  in  the 
commencement  of  nineteentwen- 
tieths  of  the  diseases  of  this  coun- 
try, taken  as  they  rise;  and  if  fol- 
lowed, will  throw  off  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  and  mitigate  the 
rest,  so  that  their  course  will  be 
milder,  and  their  terminations 
more  favorable.  Many  diseases 
are  rendered  untraceable,  and 
many  lives  lost,  by  improper  man- 
agement during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  of  an  illness,  and  be- 
fore any  medical  assistance  is 
deemed  necessary. 

Nothing  is  more  incorrect  or 
injurious  than  the  theory  which 
advises  sick  persons  to  eat  and 


drink  as  much  as  they  can  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  them.  Weak- 
ness to  be  sure  usually  attends 
the  attack  of  disease,  but  this 
weakness  is  not  from  exhaustion, 
or  to  be  relieved  by  food  or  wine. 
5.  If,  after  a  fair  trial  of  what 
is  above  recommended,  you  are 
still  unsuccessful  in  throwing  off 
the  disease,  and  find  that  you 
must  be  sick  in  good  earnest,  send 
for  a  physician  who  is  worthy  of 
your  confidence,  and  follow  his 
directions  implicitly. 

EXPERIENCE. 


Dr.  Bedale,  of  Manchester, 
England,  recently  swam  from 
George's  Dock,  Liverpool,  to  Run- 
core,  some  17  miles,  in  three  hours 
and  a  half.  He  previously  covered 
his  body  with  a  composition  of  oil, 
&c.  and  was  attended  by  some 
friends  in  a  boat. 


Artists,  editors  and  other  studi- 
ous professions  are  not  happy,  for 
this  reason;  they  cannot  enjoy  men- 
tal repose.  A  state  of  lassitude 
and  languor  succeeds  to  that  of 
overstrained,  anxious  exertion. 


DICTIONARY. 

Alveola,  should  be  alveolus,  a  sock- 
et;  alveoli  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Acini,  the  small  glandiform  bodies 
of  the  liver. 

Caries,  rottenness. 

Diverticulum,  a  wastegate,  or  ca- 
vity to  receive  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  blood. 

Fistula,  a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer 
wilh  a  narrow  opening. 

Incisor,  a  cutting  tooth. 

Molaris,  a  grinder,  or  grinding 
tooth ;  rnolares,  plural. 

N.  P.  A.,  newspaper  authority. 
We  sometimes  use  these  letters  to 
imply  that  the  article  over  them  is 
not  ours.  It  is  mpstly  used  when 
we  cannot  ascertain  from  what 
source  it  has  been  taken, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

HE  following  medical  works  are  for 
sale  at  this  Office. 

The  Boston  Medical  Intelligenc- 
er, devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Physical 
Education,  and  to  the  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing and  of  Curing  Diseases,  Vol.  4th, 
bound  or  unbound* 

A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases, 
preceded  by  the  Natural  History  of  Intes^ 
tinal  Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Hu- 
man Body.  By  V.  L.  Brera,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  &c. 

Bichat  on  the  Membranes. 

Discourses  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing. 

A  Dissertation  on  Medical  Education, 
and  on  the  Medical  Profession. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
Sepulture. 

The  Lancet,  a  weekly  London  pub- 
lication. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

DAVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons1  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

MEDICAL   LECTURES. 

THE  LECTURES  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
will  commence  on  THURSDAY,  the 
Sixth  day  of  September,  and  continue 
fourteen  weeks. 

Dartmouth  College,  Aug.  8,  1827. 


ATHENEUM : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF   THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES, 
FOR  SEPTEMBER  1,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
Contents. — The  Rod  and  the  Stream  ; 
A  Discourse  of  Angling — The  Exile  of  Flo- 
lence — My  Mother's  Grave — Elephant 
Hunting— The  New  Ministry —The  Grave 
of  a  Poetess.  By  Mrs.  Hemans- — The 
u  Mammalinga-Voda" — Song  of  Emigra- 
tion. By  Mrs.  Hemans— The  Guerilla  Bro- 
thers— John  Kimber,  the  Bibliomaniac 
Farmer — Varieties — Curious  Discovery — * 
Petrifaction — The  Late  Lord  Chancellor 
— Mrs.  Jordan's  "Old  Habits" — Original 
Anecdote  of  Dr.  Baillie— Anecdote. 

CURE  FOR  INTEMPERANCE. 

REED  &  HOWARD  have  succeeded 
in  preparing  a  Medicine  for  the  cure 
of  Intemperance.  It  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  repeated  and  successful  experi- 
ments, by  physicians  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility in  this  city,  and  is  confidently 
brought  before  the  public,  as  a  remedy  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  any  which  have 
been  offered  for  the  purpose.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  employed  much  of  Dr. 
Chambers1,  and  has  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  this,  in  several  instances,  has  ex- 
pressed his  preference  for  their  prepara- 
tion. They  have  been  politely  favored 
with  the  following  certificate  from  Dr.  J. 
B.  Flint  of  this  city. 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Howard, 

Gentlemen, — I  have  witnessed  the 
operation  and  effect  of  your  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  Intemperance  in  several  cases, 
and  am  very  willing;,  at  your  request,  to 
state,  that  it  has  generally  produced  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  ardent  spirit,  in  those 
who  had  previously  been  excessively  fond 
of  it ;  that  the  health  of  the  patients  has 
uniformly  been  improved  by  its  operation, 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  safe,  salu- 
tary, and  commendable  medicine,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Your  friend,       JOSHUA  B.  FLINT. 
Boston,  July  11,  1827. 

For  sale  by  REED  &  HOWARD,  44, 
Hanover  street,  at  the  head  of  Elm  street, 
Boston.     Price  dols.  2,50  cts. 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  Apo- 
thecaries and  Physician  here  named,  and  know 
them  all  to  be  men  of  talents  and  integrity. 

Edit.  Med.  Intel 
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THE    APOTHECARY, 

Among  the  various  causes  which 
are  constantly  acting  against  the 
public  health,  one  is  the  propensity 
and  habit  of  many  people,  of  consult- 
ing and  obeying  persons  who  are  not 
qualified  to  give  medical  advice. 
They  avoid  the  regular  practitioner 
as  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  run  with 
eagerness  and  confidence  to  the  pre- 
tender and  impostor.  Some  of  these 
depredators  on  health,  property  and 
life,  appear  as  the  venders  and  ad- 
ministrators of  patent  medicines, — 
infallible,  though  secret  remedies, 
and  infallible  because  secret.  Oth- 
ers set  themselves  forth  as  the  curers 
of  the  jaundice,  the  piles,  corns,  can- 
cers, &c,  according  to  their  several 
endowments  and  abilities,  each  being 
sole  judge  of  his  own  qualifications, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  The 
Apothecary  too  is  not  unfrequently 
consulted  in  this  way,  and  inspired 
by  the  prospect  of  gain,  often  feels 
sufficient  confidence  to  act  in  a  new 
capacity  thus  cheaply  bestowed  on 
him. 

In  order  to  understand  how  far  the 
American  apothecary  is  prepared  to 
exercise  the  office  of  physician,  we 
must  enter  a  little  into  his  education, 
objects  and  pursuits. 

If  an   apothecary,  after   suitable 
previous  instruction,  acquires  such  a 
17 


knowledge    of   botany,   mineralogy 
and   chemistry   as  to   be  a  judge  of 
the    properties    of  the   numberless 
substances  and  preparations  used  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  ;    and  if  he 
is   sufficiently    versed    in    practical 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  duly  to  pre- 
pare, preserve   and  issue  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica, — he  is 
a  welleducated  apothecary,  and  if  he 
faithfully   and   accurately  exercises 
his    profession,  and   confines  himself 
to  it,  he  is  a  valuable,  useful,  and  of 
course,  an  honorable   member  of  so- 
ciety.    That   there   are  amongst  us 
many  such  exceptions  to  the  tenor  of 
what    follows,    and    which   is    said 
against  the  majority  of  the  dabblere, 
and   dealers,  and   venders  of  drugs 
and    medicines   in   this  country,  we 
are    happy   to  believe  and  to  know. 
We   all  know   that  there  are  occa- 
sionally regular  and  reputable  phy- 
sicians  who   prepare  and  sell  medi- 
cines, and   this  in  many  places  they 
are  compelled  to  do  because  there  is 
no  apothecary  near  them  worthy  of 
trust.     But   these  gentlemen  do  not 
come   within   the   scope    of  our  re- 
marks.    The  best  informed  and  the 
best  disposed  apothecary  will  be  the 
least  of  his  class  inclined  to  step  out 
of  his  own  province  and  intrude  him- 
self into  that   of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner.    He   will  be   most  readv  to 
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perceive  the  limits  within  which  his 
duties  terminate,  and  least  prone  to 
pass  beyond  these,  where  he  may 
deservedly  lose  his  own  reputation 
and  usefulness  by  injuring  another. 

The  English  apothecary  is  a  dif- 
ferent character;  he  is  often  a  well- 
bred  physician  and  practises  medi- 
cine accordingly.  It  is  a  little  sin- 
gular too  that  in  England  the  apo- 
thecary, like  the  surgeon,  is  called 
Mr.,  while  here  he  is  most  absurdly 
and  preposterously  styled  doctor. 
J^ow  if  the  title  "  doctor"  means 
anything  correctly  in  medical  lan- 
guage, it  implies  either  that  he  to 
whom  it  is  given  is  a  practitioner  of 
medicine,  or  has  taken  a  medical  de- 
gree. Who  is  chargeable  with  all 
the  blunders  committed  and  the  daily 
mischief  done  by  our  apothecary 
doctors?  The  fault  must  be  divided 
between  those  who  place  the  stum- 
blingblock  in  the  way,  and  those  who 
are  thus  made  to  fall ;  in  what  pro- 
portion we  leave  the  parties  con- 
cerned, or  the  casuists,  to  deter- 
mine. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said 
that  no  man  or  woman  of  under- 
standing, who  has  a  just  regard  to 
the  order  and  wellbeing  of  society, 
to  put  personal  prudence  out  of  the 
question,  would  oifer  a  bribe  to  an 
apothecary  to  commit  a  serious  fault, 
and  to  put  his  own  safety  at  hazard. 
May  the  folly  and  suffering  of  the 
past,  admonish  us  for  the  future. 
We  close  these  facts  and  brief  hints 
intended  for  those  most  likely  to 
need  them,  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  medical  discourse  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Society, 
June,  1822. 


"  There  is  an  agent  in  society  f 
standing  as  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  physician 
and  his  patient,  whose  occupation 
is  too  important  to  be  any  longer 
trusted  to  unskilful  hands;  I  mean 
the  apothecary, — whose  duty  it  is 
to  prepare,  issue,  and  occasional- 
ly to  administer  medicines  agree- 
ably to  the  physician's  prescrip- 
tions. What  should  be  the  quali- 
fications of  an  individual  who 
wishes  to  become  an  apothecary? 
He  should  in  the  first  place,  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  English 
and  Latin  languages  ;  then  of  the 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy, 
including  chemistry,  and  a  compe- 
tent acquaintance  with  botany, 
mineralogy  and  zoology.  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  per- 
mitting unqualified  persons  to 
compound  and  sell  medicines, 
must  be  too  obvious  to  need  any 
further  notice. 

No  one  among  us  who  has  been 
disposed  to  assume  the  office  of 
an  apothecary,  has  yet  been  re- 
strained, by  any  law  of  the  state, 
from  exercising  its  functions. 

But  this  is  not  all,  the  cata- 
logue of  evils  is  not  yet  fully  un- 
folded. 

The  mere  druggist  has  been 
allowed  to  intrench  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physician. 

The  spectacle  is  at  once  ludi- 
crous and  deplorable  to  witness 
what  is  daily  practised  in  many  of 
our  apothecaries'  shops.  A  man 
comes  in,  and  addressing  himself 
to  one  of  the  establishment,  says, 
"  Doctor,  I'm  sick,  or  my  child  has 
a  certain  complaint,  and  I  wish  you 
to  give  me  something  to  cure  it." 

The  opifer  per  orbem,*  willing 

*  Inventum  medicina  meum  est;  opiferque 
per  orbem 

Dicor,  et  herbarum  subjecta  potentia  no- 
bis. Ovid,  Met, 
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to  act  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
fession and  title  thus  gratuitously 
conferred,  and  too  prompt  in  his 
zeal  to  serve  his  customer,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  scruples  or  delay  in  a 
choice  of  means,  immediately 
puts  up  the  desired  remedy  ;  and 
here  the  matter  between  the  buy- 
er and  seller  commonly  ends;  but 
not  always  so  satisfactorily  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  reme- 
dy. But  of  consequences  we  are 
not  often  informed,  for  if  the  child 
is  injured  or  deprived  of  life,  the 
parent,  on  reflection,  is  likely  to 
find  the  fault  to  be  quite  as  much 
his  own,  as  his  doctor's,  and  in- 
stead of  honestly  admonishing  his 
neighbor  to  avoid  the  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  keeps  his 
own  secret,  and  thus  permits  the 
mischief  to  go  on." 

Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic.  By  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck,  of  London. 
Of  Hemoptysis,  or  Spitting  of 
Blood. — Hemoptysis,  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs,  is  deserving 
of  your  attention,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  alarm  which  it  occa- 
sions, than  from  the  real  danger 
of  the  disease  ;  for,  in  itself,  it 
seldom  proves  fatal.  The  danger 
arises  rather  from  the  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  lungs,  on  which, 
in  most  cases,  the  hemorrhage 
depends,  than  on  the  mere  loss  of 
blood,  which  is  seldom  so  great 
as  to  endanger  life.  This  hemor- 
rhage is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  hematemesis,  or  vomiting  of 
blood,  where  the  blood  comes 
from  the  stomach  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is,  in  general,  sufficiently 
easy. 

In  hemoptysis,  the  blood  dis- 
charged is  generally  fluid,  and  of 
a  florid  hue  ;  it  is  often  frothy, 
likewise,  from  the  intermixture 


of  particles  of  air.  In  hemateme- 
sis, the  blood  is  generally  coagu* 
lated,  and  grumous  or  dark  color- 
ed. The  attendant  symptoms  are 
also  different  in  the  two  cases. 
In  hemoptysis,  the  blood  is  brought 
up  by  coughing,  and  there  are 
generally  other  signs  of  disease  in 
the  chest  ;  such  as  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ;  but  in  hema- 
temesis,  there  is  commonly  pain 
and  other  signs  of  disorder  in  the 
stomach  and  neighboring  parts. 

Theory  of  Hemoptysis. — There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  affec- 
tion, depending  chiefly  on  the  part 
from  which  the  blood  flows.  It 
may  take  place  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  cases  of  catarrh, 
from  the  rupture  of  a  small  ves- 
sel during  the  violence  of  cough- 
ing ;  or  possibly  in  the  way  of  se- 
cretion from  the  membrane.  In 
this  case,  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost  will  be  small.  Or  it  may 
take  place  from  the  lungs  them- 
selves, when  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost  will  be  larger,  though  in  very 
different  degrees  ;  and  it  may  oc- 
cur under  different  circumstances. 
Thus,  it  may  take  place  from 
mere  fulness  of  habit  ;  or  from 
violent  exercise,  which  acts  by 
increasing,  inordinately,  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs  ;  or,  it 
may  be  vicarious  with  some  other 
habitual  discharge  that  has  been 
accidentally  suppressed,  as  in  de- 
ficient menstruation.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whence 
the  blood  proceeds;  whether  from 
the  bronchial,  or  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Judging  from  the  very 
florid  appearance  of  the  blood,  it 
would  seem  to  come  from  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  latter,  or, 
possibly,  the  pulmonary  veins  ; 
the  blood  appearing  as  if  it  had 
recently  undergone  its  destined 
changes.     Hemorrhage  from  the 
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lungs   also   is  frequently  a  mere  the  object  of  practice,  the  mere 

symptom   or  effect  of  ulceration  hemorrhage   being  in  general,  a 

in  these  organs  ;  and  hence,  fre-  matter  of  no  importance, 

quently  takes  place  from  time  to  The  ordinary   treatment  of  he- 

time,  in  pulmonary  consumption,  moptysis  is  not  sufficiently  discri- 

Hemoptysis,  lastly,  may  arise  from  minate.     It   is   usual  to  bleed  in 

the   bursting   of  an  aneurism  into  all  cases,  and  that  very  largely  ; 

the  bronchia  ;   this  is  likely  to  be  repeating   the  evacuation  as  long 

followed   by     instant   suffocation,  as    the    hemorrhage    continues  ; 

and  will  be  preceded  by  the  usu-  while,  at  the  same   time,  the  pa- 

al  signs  of  aneurism,  in  the  chest,  tient  is  kept  shivering  with  cold, 

The  prognosis  in  hemoptysis,  is  and  almost  everything  but  cold 
very  different,  according  to  the  water  is  denied  him.  This  prac- 
circumstances  inducing  it,  as  I  tice  is  seldom  proper  ;  at  least, 
have  just  pointed  out.  If  it  takes  when  carried  to  the  extent  that  is 
place  without  any  actual  disease  commonly  done,  and  in  many  cases 
of  the  lungs  themselves,  as  when  the  reverse  treatment  is  required, 
it  occurs  from  mere  plethora,  or  When  the  habit  is  robust,  and 
from  violent  exercise,  or  is  vica-  febrile  action  exists  :  where  the 
rious  with  some  other  discharge,  pulse  is  hard,  as  well  as  strong, 
it  is  attended  with  but  little  dan-  and  the  tongue  furred  ;  there  is 
ger  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  no  question  of  the  propriety  of 
of  cases,  it  is  preceded  and  ac-  bloodletting  to  a  moderate  extent, 
companied  by  a  diseased  state  of  In  different  circumstances,  this 
the  lungs,  which  is  the  real  source  remedy  is  not  required,  but  is  ra- 
of  danger,  and  not  the  mere  he-  ther  injurious,  by  inducing  that 
morrhage.  This,  on  the  contrary,  laxity  of  the  solids,  which  is  fa- 
generally  gives  relief,  by  dimin-  vorable  to  a  continuance  of  the 
ishing  the  tendency  to  inflamma-  hemorrhage.  In  cases  where  the 
tion.  If  there  has  been  cough  patient  is  weak,  the  pulse  soft, 
previously,  or  pain  in  the  chest,  however  full,  and  the  solids  alto- 
or  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  gether  flaccid  to  the  feel,  instead 
emaciation,  the  worst  results  may  of  bloodletting,  astringents,  or  to- 
be  expected,  however  trifling  the  nics,  as  they  are  called,  and  even 
loss  of  blood.  active   stimulants,  are  indicated. 

The   treatment   of  hemoptysis  is  I   have   frequently  employed,  in 

varied  by   the  circumstances  al-  such  cases,  the  ammonia,  spices, 

ready  mentioned,  and  from  which  and  even  the  oil  of  turpentine,  with 

it  proceeds.     It  is  varied  also  by  the  best  possible  effect, 

the  habit,  and  other  circumstances  The  application  of  cold,  in  the 

of  the   patient.     Thus,   if   it   is  extreme   degree   that  is  usually 

merely   the  consequence  of  pie-  practised,    is    injurious,   by   con- 

thora,   the   treatment   is   simple  stricting  the  external  vessels,  and 

and  obvious  ;  consisting  chiefly  in  throwing   the   blood  back  on  the 

abstinence,  and  in  extreme  cases,  heart  and  lungs.     The   extreme 

bloodletting.     If  it  arises  from  the  abstinence  practised  on  these  oc- 

suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  casions,  has   always  appeared  to 

these,  if  possible,  should   be  re-  me   both  unnecessary   and  injuri- 

stcred.     When   it  is  a  symptom  ous  ;  by  lessening,  as  bloodletting 

merely  of  diseased  lungs,  this  is  does,  the  contractility  of  the  ex- 
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treine  vessels.  Solid  substantial 
food  is  far  better  adapted  to  the 
laxity  of  solids  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Astringent  medicines  may  be 
used,  such  as  the  infusion  of  roses; 
small  doses  of  alum  ;  or  any  oth- 
ers, may  be  used,  though  they 
are  much  less  effective  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  The  acetate 
of  lead  is  perhaps  more  powerful, 
and  sufficiently  safe,  if  the  dose 
be  limited  to  two  or  three  grains, 
three  or  four  times  in  twentyfour 
hours,  and  continued  only  for  a 
few  days.  But  even  this  is  equi- 
vocal, as  hemorrhage,  in  so  many 
instances,  after  a  time  ceases 
spontaneously.  Blistering  the 
chest,  is  a  means  of  counterirri- 
tation,  that  may  possibly  be  of 
some  advantage. 

Of  the  Diseases  of  the  Respira- 
tory Muscles. — You  will  recollect 
that  I  arranged  the  organs  of  res- 
piration under  three  general 
heads  ;  1st,  The  airpassages  ;  2d, 
The  lungs  themselves  ;  and,  3d, 
The  muscles  employed  in  this  of- 
fice, the  chief  of  which  are  the 
diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles, 
the  muscles  of  inspiration:  for  ex- 
piration can  take  place  in  a  great 
measure,  independent  of  muscular 
power,  by  the  mere  elasticity  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  of  the  carti- 
lages and  ligaments  of  the  ribs. 
The  diseases  belonging  to  the  two 
former  heads,  have  been  already 
discussed.  We  are  now,  there- 
fore, to  attend  to  those  of  the 
third  head,  the  respiratory  muscles, 
the  nature  and  actions  of  which 
you  must  first  understand. 

It  is  by  the  action,  that  is,  the 
contraction,  of  the  diaphragm  and 
intercostal  muscles,  that  the  chest 
is  expanded,  and  inspiration  per- 
formed. The  action  of  these 
muscles  is  partly  involuntary,  and 


partly  voluntary.  In  ordinary  res- 
piration, they  act  involuntarily, 
and  even  without  our  knowledge. 
But  we  can  suspend  their  action 
for  a  time,  by  the  operation  of 
the  will;  or  we  can  increase  it  to 
a  great  extent,  when  desirous  of 
so  doing. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  which 
are  capable  of  putting  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  into  action  and 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  various. 

1st.  These  muscles  contract, 
and  by  so  doing  expand  the  chest, 
as  a  law  of  the  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so.  This  is,  in  reality,  all  that 
we  know  on  the  subject  ;  and  is, 
probably,  all  that  Mr.  Hunter 
meant,  when  he  used  the  expres- 
sion u  stimulus  of  necessity." 

2d.  The  muscles  of  respiration 
are  incited  to  act  by  the  will. 
Hence  we  can  suspend  their  ac- 
tion altogether  for  a  time  ;  or  we 
can  increase  or  diminish  it,  and 
this  in  regard  either  to  the  mus- 
cles of  inspiration  or  of  expiration. 
It  would  be  more  correct,  howe- 
ver, to  say,  that  it  is  the  result 
only  that  is  determined  by  the 
ivill,  and  not  the  means  by  which 
this  result  is  obtained.  We  have 
no  direct  power  of  determining  by 
the  will  the  action  of  any  muscle. 

3d.  ,Mental  emotion  powerfully 
influences  the  action  of  these 
muscles.  In  some  emotions  of 
mind,  as  fear  and  terror,  respira- 
tion is  hurried  ;  in  other  states  of 
mind,  as  in  sadness,  and  when  the 
mind  is  engaged  in  intense  think- 
ing, respiration  becomes  slower, 
and  is  sometimes  almost  suspend- 
ed for  a  time  ;  while,  in  sudden 
and  great  grief,  the  diaphragm  is 
convulsively  affected  ;  as  in  sob- 
bing. In  laughing,  it  appears  to 
be  the  muscles  of  expiration  chief- 
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ly,  the  abdominal  muscles,  that  airpassages,  is  capable  of  exciting 
are,  as  it  were,  convulsively  af-  irregular  action  in  the  muscles  of 
fected.  respiration.     Thus,  when  the  nos- 

These   facts    show,    that    the    trils   are   irritated,    the    act    of 
muscles  of  respiration  are  under    sneezing  takes  place  ;  which  con- 
the  influence  of  the  brain  ;  which    sists,  first,  in  a  full  inspiration  of 
is  further   proved  by  the   effect    air  into  the   lungs,  and  then  by  a 
both  of  injury  and  disease.      Some    violent    and    involuntary  effort  on 
violent    injuries  of  the  brain  de-    the   part   of  the   expiratory  mus- 
stroy  life  quickly,  by  interrupting    cles,the  abdominal  muscles, the  air 
altogether  the  action  of  the  respi-    is  suddenly  and  forcibly  expelled 
ratory  muscles.     Slighter  injuries    again    through    the    nostrils,    by 
may,  of  course,  derange  or  disturb    which  the  irritating  cause  is  like- 
the  function   in  different  degrees,    ly  to  be  removed;  and  where  the 
So,  in  some  diseases,  where  the    irritating   cause  is  applied  to  any 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  oppression,    part  of  the    trachea  or  its  ramifi- 
either  from  arterial  distension,  or    cations,  coughing  is  excited,  and 
the  extravasation   of  blood  or  se-    which  is  effected  by  the  rapid  and 
rum,   respiration    becomes    slow    nearly    involuntary    expulsion    of 
and  laborious.    This  we  frequent-    the  air  through  the  glottis, 
ly  observe  towards  the  end  of  in-        But  sometimes  irritation  of  the 
flammatory  states  of  the  brain,  of   mucous    membrane     appears    to 
all  kinds,  whether  in  the  form  of   produce   permanent    contraction, 
phrenitis  or  hydrocephalus;  while,    or  spasm  of  the  diaphragm;  during 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  same    which,   respiration   becomes  ex- 
affections,  the  muscles  of  respira-    tremely  constrained  and  difficult; 
tion  are  preternaturally  excited,    as   natural  respiration  requires  a 
and  respiration  quickened.  constant  alternation  of  contraction 

Nor  are  the  respiratory  mus-  and  relaxation  of  this  muscle, 
cles  exempt  from  the  influence  of  It  is  the  diseased  states  to 
the  spinal  chord.  Injuries,  and,  which  the  muscles  of  inspiration 
of  course,  diseases  of  the  medulla  more  particularly  are  liable,  that 
spinalis,  that  are  situated  as  high  we  are  now  to  consider.  The 
or  above  where  the  nerves  are  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the 
given  off  that  supply  the  muscles  muscles  of  expiration,  have  vari- 
of  inspiration,  interfere  with  the  ous  other  functions  to  perform  of 
performance  of  this  function,  and  more,  importance  ;  for  expiration 
this  in  a  degree  corresponding  can  take  place  in  a  considerable 
with  the  injury  sustained,  or  the  degree  without  their  aid,  as  I  be- 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,     fore  stated  to  you. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  con-  The  diaphragm  and  intercostal 
sequence  of  what  I  have  now  muscles,  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
stated,  that  injuries  or  diseases  of  ration,  are  liable,  like  all  other 
any  of  the  nerves  that  convey  the  structures,  to  inflammation  ;  and, 
influence  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  like  muscles  in  general,  to  disor- 
chord,  to  the  muscles  of  respira-  dered  action  without  inflammation, 
tion,  may  also  impede  or  disturb  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
this  function.  is  properly  named  diaphragmitis. 

Again,  irritation  of  any  part  of  It  was  formerly  called  paraphren- 
ias mucous  membrane  lining  the    Uib}  and  is  so  designated  in  most 
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©£  the  older  writers  ;  on  the  sup-  stances  I  have  so  repeatedly 
position  of  its  being  generally  at-  pointed  out  to  you. 
tended  with  active  delirium.  One  The  diseases  of  the  diaphragm 
sees,  however,  no  particular  rea-  that  take  place  independent  of  in- 
son  for  this  inflammation,  more  flammation,  are  spasm,  and  convul- 
than  others,  giving  rise  to  deliri-  sion  or  hiccough,  as  it  is  termed. 
um  ;  nor  does  it  accord  with  mo-  Spasm  in  this  muscle  occurs  as 
dern  observation.  The  term  pa-  a  symptom  of  tetanus  ;  and  proba- 
raphrenitis,  therefore,  is  now  gen-  bly  in  many  other  cases  of  disease, 
erally  laid  aside.  The  diaphragm,  as  a  secondary  affection.  It  is 
or  midriff,  consists  of  a  double  characterized  by  pain,  extending 
membrane,  the  upper  being  an  across  the  body  at  the  margin  of 
extension  from  the  pleura,  the  the  chest  ;  and  by  straitened  res- 
lower,  a  continuation  of  the  peri-  piration.  Such  cases  in  practice 
toneum.  Between  these,  is  in-  require  only  attention  to  the  pri- 
terposed  the  muscular  structure,  mary  disease. 
Now  any  one  of  these  parts  may  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
be  attacked  by  inflammation,  dis-  diaphragm,  combined,  perhaps, 
tinct  from  the  rest ;  though,  in  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  in- 
practice,  the  distinction  may  be  tercostal  muscles,  sometimes 
difficult.  When  the  pleura  gen-  takes  place  spasmodically,  and 
erally  is  inflamed,  the  inflamma-  constitutes  one  variety  of  asthma; 
tion  may,  and  no  doubt  often  does,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
extend  to  the  covering  of  the  dia-  notice. 

phragm  ;  which  wTould  probably,  A  convulsive  action  of  the  dia- 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  signs  of  phragm  is  termed  hiccough,  and  is 
pleurisy,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  sometimes  a  sign  of  inflammation 
direction  of  the  diaphragm,  in-  in  this  organ  ;  when,  of  course,  it 
creased  on  deep  inspiration.  If  will  be  accompanied  with  the 
the  peritoneal  covering  were  the  usual  characters.  It  frequently 
part  inflamed,  we  might  expect  to  occurs,  likewise,  as  a  symptom 
feel  pain  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  of  other  diseases  ;  particularly, 
In  either  case,  the  muscular  part  inflammation  in  the  abdomen  ;  al- 
of  the  structure  might  be  affect-  so,  in  brain  affections,  as  in  fe- 
ed so  as  to  disturb  its  action,  and  vers,  in  which  it  every  now  and 
that  either  spasmodically  or  con-  then  appears.  It  is  produced  like- 
vulsively.  That  the  muscle  itself  wise  by  repletion  simply,  or  a 
of  the  diaphragm  is  liable  singly  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  ; 
to  inflammation,  can  hardly  be  and  it  may  be  occasioned  by  irri- 
doubted,  from  analogy  ;  but  it  is  tation  or  distension  of  the  lower 
not  likely  that  we  should  be  able  part  of  the  oesophagus.  When 
to  distinguish  such  a  case  in  actu-  hiccoughing  takes  place  as  a  symp- 
al  practice.  Such  minute  dis-  torn  of  inflammation,  either  in  the 
tinctions,  however,  if  they  could  brain  or  elsewhere,  it  is  usually 
be  made,  would  be  of  no  practi-  considered  an  unfavorable  sign  ; 
cal  utility  ;  the  treatment  being  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessarily 
in   all   cases  the  same  ;   namely,  fatal  one. 

the  common  antiphlogistic  treat-  In   the   treatment  of  hiccough 

ment,  modified  as  in  other  inflam-  regard  must  be  always  had  to  the 

mationsj  by  the  different  circum-  cause,  and   particularly  when  it 
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arises  from  inflammation,  as  the 
means  that  are  calculated  to  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  convul- 
sive action,  such  as  antispasmodics 
and  opiates,  may  not  be  the  best 
adapted,  or  even  admissible,  with 
respect  to  the  inflammation  out 
of  which  it  arises. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  in- 
tercostal muscles  are  liable,  are 
either  inflammation  or  spasm.  In- 
flammation here  may  be  of  the 
rheumatic  kind,  and  will  then 
probably  be  accompanied  with 
rheumatism  in  other  parts.  A 
state  of  spasm  in  these  muscles, 
gives  rise  to  those  intolerable 
stitches  in  the  side,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  often  induced 
by  violent  muscular  exertion.  It 
takes  place  also  in  many  cases  of 
pleurisy,  and  is  the  cause  of  those 
temporary  aggravations  of  pain 
that  occur  in  this  disease.  While 
endeavoring  to  relieve  the  spas- 
modic affection  in  these  cases, 
you  are  to  be  careful  not  to  em- 
ploy means  that  will  aggravate 
the  inflammation  itself.  It  is  ne- 
cessary I  should  observe  to  you, 
that  most  of  the  slight  pains  in  the 
side  that  are  frequently  attribut- 
ed to  spasm,  are  in  reality  cases 
of  inflammation,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Extrac- 
tion of  Teeth,  and  on  the  Duty 
of  the  Dentist  in  relation  to  this 
Operation.  By  T.  W.  Parsons, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  Dentist. 
There  is  no  common  surgical  ope- 
ration among  us  of  more  frequent 
necessity,  and  none  that  is  generally 
attended  with  more  dread  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  than  that  of  the 
extraction  of  the  teeth, — an  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  which  none  are  so 
insensible  as  not  to  feel  some  degree 


of  solicitude  as  to  its  event,  from 
which  there  are  but  few  individuals 
even  with  stout  hearts  and  strong 
nerves,  who  do  not  shrink,  and 
rather  for  a  time  nurse  up  the  evil 
that  they  dread  to  cure,  seeking  a 
temporary  ease  in  the  popular 
palliatives  of  the  day,  which  too 
frequently  serve  only  to  protract 
the  suffering  that  they  profess  to 
relieve. 

By  these  remarks  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  I  object  to  the  use 
of  any  probable  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  pain,  and  there- 
by enabling  a  carious  tooth  to  re- 
main "  a  quiet  tenant  in  its  accus- 
tomed house  ;"  but  I  do  object  to 
that  random,  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless  range  of  inefficient 
prescriptions,  from  "  simple  water 
up  to  liquid  fire,"  all  professing  to 
be  as  excellent  as  they  are  nume- 
rous, and  against  many  of  which  it 
were  well  if  no  higher  objection 
could  be  urged  than  that  of  their 
total  inefficacy  ;  and  here  it  may 
be  of  service  to  notice  some  of  the 
injurious  effects  frequently  result- 
ing from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
articles  taken  into  the  mouth  as 
remedial  applications  to  decayed 
teeth,  since  to  this  too  common 
practice  I  am  well  convinced  that 
many  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth 
and  gums  are  properly  to  be  refer- 
red. Cases  are  of  every  day  oc- 
currence in  the  practice  of  the  den- 
tist, in  which  extensive  caries  has 
been  induced  in  several  teeth  by  the 
imprudent  application  to  them  of 
various  saline  and  caustic  sub- 
stances ; — pearlash,  sal  sodae,  cay- 
enne pepper  steeped  in  brandy, 
elixir  vitriol,  several  of  the  mineral 
acids,  and  various  concentrated 
caustics  and  essential  oils,  are 
among  the  popular  remedies  of  the 
present  day.  Any  of  these  sub- 
stances, when  applied  to  the  cari-* 
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ous  cavity  of  a  tooth,  cannot  be  diseased,  we  cannot  expect,  nor  do 
made  to  confine  its  action  to  this  we  find  the  teeth  in  a  healthy  state, 
tooth  alone, — by  the  very  moisture  - — these  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  mouth  it  will  either  be  dis-  participate  in  the  diseases  of  the 
solved  or  so  mixed  with  the  saliva  gums,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  a 
that  it  must  inevitably  be  brought  fact  which  seems  generally  not  to 
into  contact  with  the  other  teeth  ;  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  is  very  but  it  is  truly  no  less  the  duty  of 
apparent  by  the  taste  of  the  arti-  the  dentist  to  direct  his  treatment 
cle,  which  is  always  very  percepti-  so  as  to  promote  a  sound  and  healthy 
ble  in  the  mouth, — hence  the  ad-  condition  of  the  gums,  than  it  is  to 
joining  teeth,  however  sound,  can-  remove  the  tartar,  or  perform  any 
not  fail  to  be  injured.  other  necessary  operation  on  the 
The  use  of  strong  spirituous  li-  teeth.  I  am  well  convinced  that 
quors  held  in  the  mouth  for  the  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  commonly  express-  dentist  to  insist  on  a  course  of  treat- 
ed, of  "  lulling  the  pain'1  of  an  ach-  ment  particularly  directed  to  pro- 
ing  tooth,  is  no  less  pernicious  than  mote  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
it  is  common.  From  this  absurd  gums,  that  the  success  of  many  of 
and  useless  practice  a  high  degree  the  operations  on  the  teeth  have 
of  inflammation  is  induced  in  the  sometimes  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
gums  and  membrane  covering  the  the  confidence  of  many  individuals 
fangs  of  the  teeth,  the  pain  of  which,  in  the  resources  of  the  dental  art, 
when  superadded  to  that  of  the  ca-  has  been  hereby  much  weakened, 
rious  tooth,  is  usually  so  severe  as  if  not  entirely  destroyed, 
to  render  its  extraction  inevitable.  The  immense  number  of  sub- 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  stances  that  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
operation  itself  is  also  unavoidably  other  been  applied  as  remedies  for 
much  more  painful,  as  the  sensibi-  the  toothache,  is  truly  astonishing  ; 
lity  of  the  parts  concerned  is  great-  and  as  if  the  products  of  the  vast 
ly  increased  in  consequence  of  their  kingdom  of  nature  were  insufficient 
being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  high  for  this  purpose,  recourse  has  often 
inflammatory  action.  I  frequently  been  had  to  some  of  the  potent  in- 
notice  the  gums  extensively  blister-  fluences  of  the  magic  art,  and  it  is 
ed,  and  highly  irritable  and  painful  doubtless  true,  that  amulets, charms 
to  the  slightest  touch  for  a  long  and  incantations,  with  their  imagi- 
time,  from  the  use  of  stimulating  nary  influences,  have  sometimes 
liquors  held  in  the  mouth,  and  I  succeeded,  at  least,  in  appeasing 
can  declare,  in  the  most  unqualified  for  a  time  the  enemy  they  could 
manner,  that  I  have  never  known  not  vanquish.  As  if  the  favorite 
an  instance  in  which  they  have  con-  panacea  for  toothache,  like  the 
tributed  in  the  least,  except  for  the  long  sought  philosophers'  stone,  still 
moment,  to  relieve  the  pain  of  a  remained  to  be  discovered,  we  find 
carious  tooth  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  even  at  this  time,  not  only  the  pub- 
that  the  experience  of  every  den-  lie  prints  frequently  announcing  re- 
list will  on  this  subject  be  in  per-  medy  after  remedy  for  this  for  mi- 
feet  accordance  with  my  own.  dable  foe,  but  almost  every  indivi- 
Aflections  of  the  gums  are  often  dual  we  meet  has  a  favorite  one, 
so  intimately  connected  with  those  peculiarly  his  own,  from  the  philo- 
of  the  teeth,  that  when  they  are  sopher,  the  virtue  of  whose  specific 
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is  founded  on  logical  research  and  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  so  far 

theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  simple  from  giving  relief,  would  rather  ag- 

matron,  whose  faith  is  no  less  strong  gravate  the  suffering  of  the  patient, 

in  the  efficacy  of  her  amulet  or  her  Extraction  should,  in  reference  to 

charm.  the  tooth,  always  be  the  last  re- 

The  influence  of  the  imagination  source  ; — it  is,  in  relation  to  the 
on  a  painful  tooth  is  sometimes  very  part,  what  amputation  is  to  a  limb; 
astonishing.  A  delicate  female  in  and  that  surgeon  who  should  ampu- 
this  city  has  for  months  succeeded  tate  every  diseased  limb  presented 
in  relieving  the  pain  of  two  carious  to  his  treatment,  would,  in  a  moral 
teeth  merely  by  the  sight  of  the  in-  point  of  view,  err  no  less  in  his  du- 
strument  commonly  used  for  their  ty,  except  in  degree,  than  the  den- 
extraction.  Whenever  the  pain  is  tist  who  indiscriminately  extracts 
severe,  she  sends  to  me  to  borrow  every  tooth  because  it  is  painful 
an  instrument,  the  presence  of  which  and  decayed. — Among  the  most 
never  fails  to  effect  the  immediate  useful  and  important  modern  im- 
removal  of  the  pain  ;  and  though  it  provements  connected  with  the  pro- 
may  not  be  considered  a  high  com-  fession,  may  justly  be  ranked  some 
pliment  to  the  profession,  yet  it  is  of  those  which  relate  to  the  preser- 
a  fact,  that  this  silent  messenger  is,  vation  of  carious  and  painful  teeth, 
for  a  time,  equally  efficient  in  giv-  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  the 
ing  relief  as  if  practically  applied  preceding  remarks  that  the  opera- 
by  the  most  skilful  operator.  tion  of  extraction  can  in  all  cases 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dentist,  when  be  avoided  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 

consulted  for  the  purpose  of  extract-  one  often  imperiously  and  unavoida- 

ing  a  tooth,  to  examine  the  case  mi-  bly  necessary,  and  the  skill  of  the 

nutely  before  he  proceeds  to   the  dentist  is   frequently  at  issue,  not 

operation,  for  it  is  no  less  a  part  of  only  to  determine  which  is  the  dis- 

his  professional  duty,  than  it  is  of  eased  tooth,  but  it  is  far  more  con- 

his  moral  honesty,  to  investigate  the  ceined  in  detecting  the  great  varie- 

nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  adopt  ty  of  painful  sympathetic  affections 

that   treatment  which   if  possible  in  other  parts,  occasioned  and  kept 

may  eventuate  in  the  preservation  of  up  by  a  diseased  tooth.     Affections 

the  tooth.      It  is  a  too  prevalent  of  this  kind  are  no  less  common  than 

idea  that  extraction  is  the  only  re-  they  are  at  times  perplexing.  Cases 

medy  for  diseased  teeth, — an  idea  have  occasionally  fallen  under  my 

which  often  unnecessarily  subjects  observation,  in  which  severe  hemi- 

the  patient  to  a  painful  operation,  crania,  vertigo,  dizziness,  earache, 

and  to  the  premature  sacrifice  of  &c,  have  resisted  a  long  course  of 

many  of  these  useful  organs,  which  remedial    applications,   and    have 

by  judicious  and  well  directed  skill  yielded  at  once  to  the  extraction  of 

might  probably  have  been  preserved  some  unsuspected  tooth.     A  recent 

for  many  years.       The   teeth  and  singular  case  of  long  continued  oc- 

gums,  in  common  with  the   other  casional  spasmodic  rigidity  of  seve- 

parts  of  the  body,  occasionally  suf-  ral  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  has 

fer  from  inflammatory,  rheumatic,  also  been  relieved  by  the  same  ope- 

and  various  other  idiopathic,  as  well  ration. 

as  sympathetic  affections,which  the  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  every 

skilful  operator  should  be  able  to  practical  dentist,  and  one  no  less 

detect,  since  in  many  of  these  cases  sensibly  appreciated  by  his  pa- 
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tient,  that  a  very  considerable 
source  of  the  pain  in  the  operation 
of  extracting  teeth,  arises  from 
the  motion  of  one  part  of  the  in- 
strument on  the  gum;  as  this  mo- 
tion is  also  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable pressure,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  removing  teeth 
that  are  very  firmly  fixed,  and  in 
which  there  is  much  obliquity  in 
the  shape  of  its  fangs,  that  slight 
injury  is  sometimes  done  to  the 
gum,  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  with  a  trifling  fracture  of 
the  thin  edges  of  the  socket  of 
the  jawbone. 

Another  circumstance  of  no 
small  importance  is,  that  as  the 
fulcrum  of  the  instrument  presses 
on  a  point  nearly  opposed  to  that 
at  which  the  hook,  or  claw,  acts, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  this 
pressure  is  so  great,  as  materially 
to  retard  the  removal  of  the  tooth 
from  its  socket,  inasmuch  as  it 
firmly  binds  against  the  gums  and 
fangs  of  the  tooth  in  a  direction 
directly  opposed  to  that  at  which 
the  hook  acts. 

These  circumstances  occasion- 
ally attending  its  use,  have  within 
the  last  century  led  to  the  exer- 
cise of  much  European  invention 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
Instruments  that  might  operate  on 
different  principles  from  the  old 
one.  Of  the  true  excellence  of 
these,  however,  we  need  perhaps 
no  better  proof  than  that  of  their 
heretofore  ephemeral  existence, 
xvhich  has  arisen  from  the  practi- 
cal fact,  that  in  point  of  safety, 
convenience  and  adaptation  to  all 
cases,  they  have  not  been  found 
to  possess  sufficient  merit  to  su- 
persede the  use  of  the  old  instru- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  trifling 
imperfections.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  a  fact  that  at  this  time,  most, 
&nd  I  believe  it  may   be  said,  all 


distinguished  dentists  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  extract  teeth 
with  instruments  which  act  on  the 
principles  of  the  old  one,  subject- 
ed, however,  to  a  great  variety 
of  alterations,  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular fancy  of  different  opera- 
tors. This  fact  in  relation  to  their 
comparative  advantages,  needs  no 
comment.  All  rational  attempts, 
however,  whether  by  improved 
instruments  or  otherwise,  which 
profess  to  lessen  the  pain  of  this 
sometimes  cruel  operation,  are 
certainly  praiseworthy  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  on  this 
account  alone,  deserving  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  I  have  for 
some  years  past  given  considera- 
ble attention  to  this  subject, — 
have  had  instruments  altered,  mo- 
dified and  made,  which  in  some 
instances  have  been  rejected,  al- 
most without  a  second  trial,  but 
not  till  quite  recently  have  I  ever 
met  with  one  which  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  decidedly  holding 
its  rank  as  an  improvement.  Of 
this  instrument  which  acts  on  the 
principle  of  the  old  one,  and  is 
properly  merely  an  alteration  of 
it,  the  chief  ground  on  which  it 
rests  its  most  prominent  claim  to 
an  improvement,  is,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  a  very  simple  contriv- 
ance, which  is  interposed  between 
the  gum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fulcrum  of  the  instrument  on  the 
other.  The  advantages  attending 
this,  are,  that  when  it  is  used,  the 
motion,  or  friction,  of  the  fulcrum 
instead  of  being  received  on  the 
tender  gum  as  with  the  old  in- 
strument, is  here  made  on  a  part 
of  the  instrument  itself;  it  fol- 
lows that  no  injury  whatever  is 
done  to  the  gum,  to  the  adjoining 
tooth,  or  to  the  jawbone,  and  that 
the  chance  of  the  tooth  itself  bet- 
ing broken  is  also  materially  less- 
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ened.  It  has  been  used  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  believe  it  originated, 
and  is  now  used  in  some  of  the 
southern  cities.  From  ray  own 
experience  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  with  much  confidence  as  to 
its  advantages,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  obligations  I  am  under  to  an 
ingenious  medical  gentleman  of 
this  city,  through  whose  polite- 
ness I  was  furnished  with  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind,  and  from 
which  mine  was  made.  Even 
with  this  instrument  it  is  not  con- 
tended that  teeth  are  extract- 
ed without  any  pain, — assertions 
of  this  kind  are  as  ridiculous  as 
they  are  untrue. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
anatomical  connexion  of  the  teeth 
in  their  sockets,  the  various  forms 
which  their  fangs  assume,  and  the 
relative  pressure  which  they  ex- 
ert in  relation  to  each  other, 
must  be  sensible  that  their  re- 
moval from  the  jaw  wholly  unac- 
companied with  pain,  would  pre- 
sent an  exception  to  every  other 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  an 
anomaly  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  by  which  organized  be- 
ings are  governed. 

The  great  desideratum  in  this, 
as  well  as  every  other  surgical 
operation,  is  by  the  union  of  the 
best  contrived  and  most  applica- 
ble instruments,  with  a  good  share 
of  practical  skill  and  experience, 
accompanied  with  the  no  less  ne- 
cessary and  pleasing  qualities  of 
kindness  and  attention,  to  render 
it  as  little  painful  as  the  nature 
of  the  operation  and  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  will 
admit. 


In  Warsaw,  are  published,  at 
present,  fourteen  journals  and  five 
political  papers. 


From   the   London  Literary  Gazette, 

Malaria  ;  Essay  on  the  Production 
and  Propagation  of  this  Poison, 
the  Nature  and  Localities  of  the 
Places  by  which  it  is  produced, 
the  Diseases  caused  by  it,  with 
the  Means  of  Preventing  or  Di- 
minishing them,  both  at  Home 
and  in  the  Naval  and  Military 
Service.  By  J.  Macculloch, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.    London,  1827. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind, 
we  apprehend  all  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that  the 
preservation  of  human  life,  and  the 
increase  of  human  enjoyment,  claim 
universal  preeminence.      Yet  it  is 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  those 
principles  and  those  pursuits  which 
usually  impel  the  actions  of  all  the 
rational  portion  of  our  species,  as 
individuals, should  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of  in  a  collective  point  of  view- 
Aii  observation  has  often  been  made, 
with  homely  truth,  respecting  that 
portion  of  our  internal  police  which 
is  connected  with  sanitary  regula- 
tions : — uthat,  what  is  everybo- 
dy's business  is  nobody's  business." 
Yet  it  is  the  undoubted  province  of 
district  magistrates,  or  others  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  county 
hospitals,  prisons,  &c,  to  use  due 
vigilance  in  the  selection  of  such 
spots  of  ground  as  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  salubrious,  for  the 
erection  of  edifices  destined  to  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  individuals. 
To  all  such  persons  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend  the  work  before  us, 
as  containing  a  most  valuable  mass 
of  information  on  a  subject  that  has 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected infthis  country,  both  by  me- 
dical and  other  writers, — the  nature 
and  effect  of  marsh   miasma,   or 
malaria. 

We  need  not  remind  our  scienti- 
fic readers  of  the  qualifications  of 
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Dr.  Macculloch  for  the  task  he  has  not  a  peculiarly  unwholesome  dis- 
undertaken;  his  miscellaneous  writ-  trict,where,in  a  population  of  1600, 
ings  in  our  scientific  journals,  exhi-  the  mortality  in  two  months  was 
biting  his  talent  as  an  accurate  and  one  in  thirteen,  we  have  surely 
profound  observer  in  almost  every  abundant  reason,  if  less  than  our 
branch  of  physical  science.  The  neighbors  of  France,  Holland,  and 
subject  which  he  has  here  brought  Italy,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
before  our  notice  is  not  a  mere  cause  of  such  diseases;  more  par- 
point  of  medical  inquiry.  It  is  a  ticularly  if,  by  an  accurate  know- 
question  which  involves  the  very  ex-  ledge  of  the  cause,  we  can  avert 
istence  of  entire  communities  in  its  power  or  diminish  its  influence, 
many  of  our  colonies  ;  and  is  espe-  and  thus  reduce  this  heavy  amount 
cially  worthy  of  the  most  mature  of  human  suffering  with  all  its 
consideration,  in  the  formation  of  complicated  consequences."  The 
new  settlements  by  our  less  fortu-  author  further  observes: — "  Can 
nate  countrymen,  who  are  induced  we  however  forget,  that  we  also 
to  emigrate  from  their  native  soil.  suffer  with  Italy  and  with  Greece, 
In  his  introductory  remarks —  with  Africa,  and  the  West  and 
"  On  the  Effects  of  Malaria,  and  East  Indies  !  As  travellers,  as 
on  the  Utility  of  a  Knowledge  of  residents,  as  warriors,  as  colo- 
this  subject,"  Dr.  Macculloch  ob-  nists,  we  partake  with  all.  If 
serves, — "  How  widely  malaria  is  the  sword  has  slain  its  thousands, 
a  cause  of  death,  will  be  apparent  malaria  has  slain  its  tens  of  thou- 
almost  on  a  moment's  consideration,  sands.  It  is  disease,  not  the  field 
when  we  recollect  that,  in  all  the  of  action,  which  digs  the  grave  of 
warmer,  and  hence  more  populous  armies."  The  truth  of  these  ob- 
countries,  nearly  the  entire  mortali-  servations  requires  no  further 
ty  is  the  produce  of  fevers,  and  proof  than  the  despatches  from 
these  fevers  the  produce  of  mala-  our  brave  army  engaged  in  the 
ria  !  I  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  late  Burmese  war,  and  the  annual 
it  has  been  estimated  to  produce  mortality  of  our  garrisons  in  the 
one  half  of  the  entire  mortality  of  West  Indies,  and  on  the  dreadful 
the  human  race;  nor  do  I  think  coast  of  Africa, 
that  this  computation,  made  by  After  noticing  the  principal  dis- 
physicians  of  care  and  considera-  tricts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Hoi- 
tion,  has  been  exaggerated.  If,  in  land,  which  are  infested  with  this 
our  more  fortunate  climate,  it  is  pestilence,  our  author  proceeds 
less  destructive  than  in  some  oth-  to  prove,  that  not  only  our  marshy 
ers,  it  is  far  more  so  than  is  com-  districts  and  lower  levels  in  Eng- 
monly  imagined  ;  since,  of  those  land  are  periodically  subject  to 
who  die  from  fevers,  it  may  be  malaria,  but  that  in  places  hither- 
safely  asserted,  that  more  than  nine  to  unsuspected  it  prevails  to  a 
in  ten  perish  from  the  fevers  of  this  considerable  extent. — "It  is  a 
class,  too  generally  confounded  with  popular  opinion  that  the  rushy 
the  contagious  disorder  of  the  same  pools  and  petty  swamps,  so  corn- 
name,  under  the  term  typhus.  And  mon  in  high  moorlands,  are  inno- 
if  the  deaths  produced  in  England  cent,  or  incapable  of  producing 
by  fevers,  in  this  present  season,  malaria.  I  know  not  why  they 
1.826,  alone,  be  examined, — if  I  should  be  exempt  more  than  oth- 
could  name  a  single  parish,  and  that  er  marshy  places,  unless  under  a 
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very  high  elevation,  or  a  cold  cli- 
mate ;  and  that  the  fact  is  not  so, 
has  been  proved  to  my  conviction, 
by  the  occurrence  of  interna  it- 
tents  in  Wales  at  considerable 
elevations,  from  these  unquesion- 
able  causes.  In  one  instance, 
among  many  others,  a  considera- 
ble body  of  laborers  were  em- 
ployed in  excavating  a  pond  on  a 
moor  of  this  nature,  situated  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  within  a  very  short 
time,  nearly  one  half  were  inca- 
pacitated by  the  ague.  And  if 
such  rushy  spots  can  produce  an 
extensive  effect  of  this  kind,  there 
will  be  always  cause  for  suspi- 
cion, even  in  the  smallest  quanti- 
ty of  such  wet  land,  be  the  cha- 
racter what  it  may." 

Dr.  Macculloch  condemns  the 
taste  of  those  who  select  the 
rushy  banks  of  a  river,  such  as 
the  Thames,  for  a  residence  in 
the  summer  and  autumnal  season; 
though  he  very  judiciously  de- 
clines specifying  the  most  objec- 
tionable situations  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis,  from  a  feeling 
of  delicacy,  connected  with  the 
value  of  property  in  such  un- 
healthy districts.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  beautiful  mea- 
dows and  lawns  which  skirt  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thames  afford 
a  nidus  for  the  production  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  fevers,  which  are 
usually  ascribed  to  any  other  than 
the  real  sources, — the  ditches  of 
stagnant  water,  and  the  disen- 
gagement of  gaseous  matter  from 
vegetable  putrefaction. 

It  would  not  appear,  from  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Macculloch, 
that  any  satisfactory  experiments 
have  been  made,  either  by  the 
continental   philosophers   or  our- 


selves, as  to  the  specific  gaseous 
matter  which  constitutes  malaria. 
That  it  varies,  in  no  slight  degree, 
according  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  and  the  more  or 
less  profusion  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, can  scarcely  admit  of  any 
doubt.  It  is  also  equally  obvi- 
ous, that  a  certain  elevation  of 
temperature  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  give  activity  to  this  aerial 
poison :  for  various  districts  in  our 
own  country  which  are  visited  by 
this  pestilence  in  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months,  are  compara- 
tively exempt  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  All  other  circum- 
stances being  similar,  it  is  also 
found  that  the  malignity  of  its  in- 
fluence is  pretty  constantly  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  elevated  tem- 
perature of  the  district  in  which 
it  prevails.  In  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  it  is  perhaps  of  little  im- 
portance to  determine  the  precise 
chemical  properties  of  the  gases 
which  constitute  malaria.  It  is 
sufficient  to  ascertain  that  its  in- 
fluence on  the  vital  functions  is  of 
a  deleterious  nature  ;  producing, 
invariably,  the  class  of  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  fevers,  subject, 
of  course,  to  considerable  modifi- 
cation in  individuals. 

Among  the  obscure  causes 
which  operate  to  produce  malaria 
in  cities  or  large  towns,  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch enumerates  public  sewers 
or  drains.  As  one  proof,  among 
many  others,  of  the  class  of  in- 
termittent fevers  originating  from 
the  malaria  generated  in  sewers, 
Dr.  M.  states  "that  at  the  Sal- 
petriere,  at  Paris,  intermittent 
were  at  one  period  common 
among  the  residents  confined 
there  ;  but  the  malaria  of  the 
sewers  being  suspected  as  the 
cause,  the  diseases  of  this  class 
were  finally  and  effectually  eradi- 
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cated,  by  making  an  alteration  in 
the  drains."  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  decided  opinion  of  the  more 
scientific  portion  of  the  medical 
profession,  that  the  anomalous  fe- 
ver which  prevailed  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  about  two  years 
since,  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Mil- 
bank,  had  its  origin  in  the  malaria 
of  the  swamps  which  surround 
that  edifice  :  the  strongest  proof 
of  which  was  the  fact,  that  the 
prisoners,  on  being  removed  to 
the  more  salubrious  district  of  the 
Regents  Park,  speedily  became 
convalescent.  Dr.  Macculloch 
notices  with  regret  the  error 
committed  by  professional  men  in 
mistaking  remittent  fever  for  ty- 
phus. "  An  error  so  universal, 
that  we  trace  it  through  almost 
every  medical  work;  and  so  com- 
mon, even  to  this  hour,  as  to  be 
committed  every  day  by  nine- 
tenths  of  practitioners,  or  more, 
is  one  which,  while  it  confuses 
the  whole  history  of  endemic,  as 
well  as  of  epidemic  fevers,  has 
also  produced  a  train  of  incalcula- 
ble evils  in  the  cure  ;  with  even 
far  deeper  and  wider  evils  in  the 
business  of  prevention." 

As  our  limits  will  not,  howe- 
ver, permit  us  to  go  more  at 
length  into  the  different  circum- 
stances and  localities  which  Dr. 
Macculloch  demonstrates  as  hav- 
ing a  very  perceptible  influence 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  hu- 
man disease,  we  must  recommend 
the  work  to  our  readers  as  well 
worthy  their  serious  attention, 
and  conclude  with  the  author's 
own  words  : — "  To  complete  this 
discussion,  however,  as  to  pur- 
poses of  utility,  I  must  repeat 
briefly,  what  I  hope  I  have  pre- 
viously proved, — that  the  sources 
of  malaria  are  far  more  widely 
diffused  than  has  generally  been 


supposed  ;  that  they  can  often  be 
truly  proved  to  have  been  the  ac- 
tual causes  of  fever  when  this 
has  been  attributed  to  fallacious 
or  imaginary  ones  ;  and  that  this 
poison  is  probably  always  the  real 
cause  of  the  disorders  under  re- 
view."   

Mr.  Fessenden,  the  able  and  inge- 
nious Editor  of  the  N.  England  Far- 
mer, has  invented  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  an  apparatus  for  heating 
water,  cooking,  and  other  economi- 
cal purposes,  which  is  very  conve- 
nient and  highly  useful.  We  intend 
next  week  to  insert  his  advertisment, 
with  numerous  recommendations. 


Those  persons  who  have  recently 
subscribed  for  this  paper,  can  obtain 
the  back  numbers,  so  as  to  begin 
with  the  5th,  or  present  volume,  if 
desired. 

The  tongue  is  that  part  of  the  hu- 
man frame  by  which  Physicians  know 
the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  Philo- 
sophers those  of  the  soul. 

The  power  of  husbands  is  that  of 
protection  and  love  ;  when  this  pow- 
er is  abused  it  degenerates  into  ty- 
ranny. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heirs,  the 
miser  himself. 

A  bad  husband  is  sometimes  a 
good  father,  but  a  bad  wife  can  ne- 
ver be  a  good  mother. 

Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  plea- 
sures, but  Virtue  consoles  us  even 
in  our  misfortunes. 

If  universal  charity  prevailed,  this 
earth  would  be  a  heaven,  and  the 
infernal  regions  a  fable. 

It  happens  in  conversation  as  in 
different  games.  One  person  seems 
to  excel,  till  another  does  better,  and 
we  then  think  no  more  of  the  first. 

Many  women  are  the  sport  of  ca- 
price, the  slaves  of  fashion, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.-lZcr. 

SOME  time  ago,  a  premium  was  offered 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Medical  Re- 
corder, for  the  best  Essay  on  Typhous  Fe- 
ver, agreeably  to  which  several  essays 
have  been  received.  It  was  intended  to 
have  published  the  successful  one  in  num- 
ber 40,  now  in  the  press  ;  but  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  now  on  hand,  be- 
sides Reviews,  Analysis  of  late  foreign 
publications,  the  time  of  receiving  essays 
is  extended  till  the  10th  day  of  October 
next ;  this  will  not  only  give  a  longer  time 
to  candidates,  but  will  afford  those  who 
have  handed  in  their  essays,  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  corrections  or  additions. 
The  successful  essay  will  be  published  in 
number  41,  for  January,  1828  ;  and  in  all 
probability,  one  or  two  other  prize  essays 
will  be  published  at  the  same  time,  seve- 
ral having  been  received  agreeably  to  an 
offer  made  in  January,  1825,  namely,  that 
gentlemen  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
writing  on  any  subject  best  suited  to  their 
views  ;  that  is,  the  choice  of  the  subject 
was  left  entirely  to  candidates  themselves. 
Essays  offered  under  this  arrangement, 
that  might  be  considered  papers  of  merit, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  science  of 
medicine  by  their  publication,  are  entitled 
to  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  books. 

The  above  being  a  standing  rule,  the 
attention  of  the  profession  is  particularly 
called  to  it,  as  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  u  enlisting  the  medical  ge- 
nius and  learning  of  our  country,"  and  of 
making  the  journal  truly  National.  A 
number  of  papers  have  been  published 
under  this  arrangement,  by  gentlemen  of 
the  first  literary  talent  in  our  country ; 
many  are  also  now  engaged  in  writing  ex- 
pressly for  this  department  of  the  journal. 
By  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  premi- 
ums are  not  only  offered  for  essays  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  but  that  all  contributions 
of  merit  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  liberally  paid  for. 

The  journal  will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted in  its  usual  independent  manner, 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Journals,  also,  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  &c,  embracing  all  the 
important  practical  information  they  con- 
tain ;  for  which  purpose  the  journals  of 
these  countries  are  regularly  received,  as 
may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Recorder. 

Was  it  considered  necessary  to  procure 


names  to  make  the  journal  appear  more 
national,  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  medical  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States,  might  be  given  as  collabc- 
rateurs  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
published  ten  years,  during  which  time 
many  attempts  have  been  made  bymedt- 
cal  schools  and  particular  sets  of  men,  to 
get  the  work  under  their  control, — one 
party  after  another  have  commenced  oth- 
er journals,  nearly  all  of  which  have  died. 
From  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  deem- 
ed necessary  to  call  in  a  reinforcement  ot 
names.  The  Medical  Recorder  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to.  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  on  these* 
and  its  merits  only,  will  a  continuance  oi 
patronage  be  asked.  It  is  4t  not  under  the 
thraldom  of  any  scholastic  dogma,  nor 
pledged  to  support  any  particular  institu- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  another.  In  fine, 
it  is  exempt  from  circumstances  which  too 
often  attend  works  of  this  description,  the 
promulgation  of  error  under  the  imposing 
influence  of  names,  &C.""  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that,  to  show 
perfect  impartiality,  and  throw  open  a  fair 
field  to  honorable  competition,  the  only  le- 
gitimate course  to  arrive  at  correct  princi- 
ples, its  pages  are  open  to  all  honorable 
and  respectable  institutions. 

Candidates  for  the  prize  essay  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  u  Indigenous  Materia  Medica 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  their  prac- 
tical application,"  &c.  will  please  to  re- 
collect that  their  dissertations  must  be  de- 
livered on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry, 182S.  The  premium  Hospital  Reports 
will  be  received  at  any  time  most  suitable 
to  the  authors. — For  more  particulars  con- 
cerning the  prize  essays,  see  Recorder, 
number  39,  page  197. 

The  Medical  Recorder  contains  up- 
wards of  250  pages,  each  number. 

Terms,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

ADDITIONAL   ARRANGEMENT. 

N.  B.  Should  any  Medical  or  Surgical 
information,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  be  promulgated  between  the  re- 
gular times  of  publication  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Recorder,  and  it  is  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  lay  the  seme  before  the  profession 
immediately,  it  shall  be  given  in  an  extra 
form.  This  arrangement  will  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  to  subscribers,  particularly  to 
those  who  may  be  desirous  to  have  month- 
ly Journals,  so  as  to  have  early  informa- 
tion, &c. 


{£r*  RICHARDSON  &  LORD  receive 
subscriptions  a*id  are  agents  for  the  above 
work  in  Boston.  Sept  1 
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Observations  on  the  Surgical  Pa-  physician  and  the  surgeon,  strictly 
thology  of  the  Larnynx  and  Tra-  so  called,  more  completely  lost  sight 
chea,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  il~  of  ;  and  in  none  is  it  of  so  much  mo- 
lustrate  the  affections  of  these  ment  for  the  physician  to  derive 
organs  ivhich  may  require  the  beneficial  guidance  from  surgery, 
operation  of  Bronchotomy  ;  in-  or  for  the  measures  of  the  surgeon 
eluding  remarks  on  Croup,  Cy-  to  be  regulated  by  sound  medical 
nanche  Laryngea,  Foreign  bodies    knowledge. 

in  the  Windpipe,  Wounds,  fyc.  In  the  present  work,  it  is  the 
By  William  Henry  Porter,  principal  object  of  Mr.  Porter  to 
A.  M.  Member  of  the  Royal  investigate  the  pathology  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  larynx  and  trachea,  as  their  morbid 
&c.  &c.  London  and  Edinburgh,  states  become  the  object  of  surgical 
1826.  treatment.     In  this  point  of  view  it 

The  liability  of  the  air  passages  to    possesses  great  merit,  and  is  enti- 
disease,   to  injury,   or  to  accident,    tied  to  very  considerable  commen- 
the  extreme  urgency  of  the  symp-    dation.     The  author  has  evidently 
toms  with  which  their  diseases  and    studied  the  pathological  changes  in- 
injuries  are  attended,  their  rapid    cident  to  the  windpipe  and  its  appen- 
progress   and  frequent  fatility,  are    dages  with  great  assiduity  and  mi- 
circumstances  which  invest  them    nute  attention  ;  and  though  his  re- 
with  the  highest   importance,  and    searches  and  observations  have  been 
irresistibly  demand  the  attention  of   more  especially  directed  to  the  de- 
the  practitioner  of  the  healing  art.    termination  of  the  circumstances 
The  study  of  these  affections,  though    demanding  surgical    management, 
equally  incumbent  on  the  physician    he  has,  nevertheless,  added  consid- 
and   on  the  surgeon,    is  rendered    erably  to  the  mass  of  useful  medi- 
more  indispensable  to  the  latter,  in    cal  knowledge,  and  has  procuced  a 
consequence  of  the  frequency  with    work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  equal- 
which   his    interposition    becomes    ly  useful  to  the  medical  practition- 
necessary,  as  a  means  of  saving  the    er  and  the  surgical  operator, 
life  of  the  patient.     It   would  be        Mr.  Porter  begins  with  some  ju- 
idle  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to    dicious  observations   on  the  patha- 
estimate  the  comparative  import-    logical  changes  incident  to  the  la~ 
ance  of  physic   and  surgery  in  de-    ryngeal,   tracheal,    and    bronchial 
tecting    and   treating   these   com-    mucous  membrane,  in  the  course  of 
plaints.     It  may  be  justly  remark-    which  he  adverts  to  the  influence  of 
ed,  that  in  no  class  of  diseases  is    the   submucous  tissue  Jn  causing 
the  distinction  between  the  pure   disease,  and  considers  the  circum- 
18 
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stances  under  which  the  exudation  tion  of  an  albuminous  membrane 
of  lymph,  of  blood,  of  morbid  mu-  within  the  larynx  or  trachea.  The 
cus,  or  of  puriform  fluid  ulceration,  second  stage  he  distinguishes  by  the 
and  the  formation  of  sloughs,  may  secretion  of  lymph  ;  and  the  object 
respectively  take  place.  He  then  then  is  to  procure  for  the  air  an 
proceeds  to  the  more  immediate  artificial  passage,  which  may  at 
discussion  of  his  subject,  under  the  once  preserve  the  lungs  from  con- 
two  general  heads  of  idiopathic  af~  gestion,  and  allow  repose  to  the 
fections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  larynx,  while  the  adventitious  mem- 
and  affections  of  these  canals  origi-  brane  is  detached  and  expelled. 
netting  from  mechanical  injury,  or  The  third  stage  he  considers  to  be 
the  operation  of  chemical  agents,  that  in  which,  from  impeded  respi- 
Under  the  former  head  he  enters  ration,  the  brain  becomes  loaded 
minutely  into  the  pathology  of  croup  with  unrespired  blood,  and  its  func- 
in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  ;  of  in-  tions  are  impaired  and  gradually 
flammation  of  the  larynx,  acute  and  extinguished, 
chronic  ;  of  laryngeal  consumption  ;  In  applying  these  distinctions  to 
of  sloughing  or  death  of  the  laryn-  the  admissibility  of  the  operation 
geal  cartilages  ;  and  the  effects  of  of  bronchotomy  as  a  means  of  sav- 
abscesses  and  tumor  compressing  ing  life,  Mr.  Porter  takes  the  same 
the  canal  and  impeding  the  transit  view  which  Dr.  Cheyne  does, 
of  the  air.  Under  the  head  of  ac-  Though  the  effusion  of  lymph,  he 
cidental  injuries,  he  examines  the  justly  remarks,  is  generally  confined 
effects  resulting  from  swallowing  to  the  larynx,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
boiling  water,  or  any  of  the  concen-  nevertheless,  inflammation  com- 
trated  acids ;  those  occasioned  by  mences  in  the  bronchial  cells  and 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  with-  proceeds  upwards.  As  there  is  no 
in  the  windpipe  ;  and  the  effect  of  mode  therefore  of  distinguishing  ac- 
wounds  inflicted  by  accident,  or  in-  curately  the  original  seat  of  the 
tention,  chiefly  in  attempts  to  com-  disease,  and  as  an  opening  made  in 
mit  suicide.  It  would  be  super-  the  larynx  or  trachea  cannot  facili- 
fluous  to  follow  the  steps  of  Mr.  tate  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
Porter  in  his  attentive  discussion  of  lungs,  in  cases  in  which  the  bron- 
each  of  these  subjects  ;  for  his  ob-  chial  cells  are  loaded  with  viscid 
serrations,  though  judicious,  and  exuded  matter,  the  operation  un- 
e  railed  to  the  serious  attention  of  der  such  circumstances  is  entirely 
the  pathological  reader,  cannot  be  out  of  the  question.  In  the  case  of 
reasonably  expected  to  be  always  spasmodic  croup,  the  occurrences 
new.  One  or  two  topics,  there-  of  which  Mr.  Porter  sees  reason  to 
fore,  only  shall  be  selected  as  the  admit,  (p.  29,)  he  thinks  it  offers 
subject  of  remark.  means  of  resuscitation  ;  but  the 
Croup. — Acute  croup  is  regard-  suddenness  with  which  infants  in 
ed  by  Mr.  Porter  as  an  inflamma-  some  instances  recover,  and  with 
tory  disease  occurring  in  a  particu-  which  they  may  be  cut  off,  makes 
lar  structure,  and  tending,  by  three  it  appear  doubtful  to  him  how  far 
stages,  to  a  given  termination.  In  surgical  interference  may  be  ser- 
the  commencement  the  disease  con-  viceable.  In  short,  Mr.  Porter  is 
sists  in  incipient  inflammation  ;  and  averse  to  the  operation  in  children, 
the  intention  is  to  subdue  morbid  and  thinks  that  in  cases  where 
action,   and  to  prevent  the  forma-  death  seems  to  take  place  from 
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sudden  interruption  of  respiration,  Porter,  after  pointing  out  the  urgent 

the  safest  plan  is  to  attempt  to  in-  necessity  of  the  prompt   and  ener- 

flate  the  lungs  by  impelling  air,  by  getic  employment  of  the   antiphlo- 

means   of    an  elastic    gum    tube,  gistic   regimen,     recommends   the 

through  the  nostril  into  the  wind-  early   adoption   of  the    operation, 

pipe.  wherever  the  inefficacy  of  the  usual 

Laryngitis  oedematosa.—By  this  remedies  and  the  suddenness  of  the 

term  Mr.  Porter  understands  that  fits  of  difficult  breathing  indicate, 

variety  of  laryngeal  inflammation  in  that  the  impediment  depends  on  ob- 

which  the   mucous   membrane   of  struction  of  the  airpassages.     He 

the  larynx,   more  especially  of  the  insists,   however,  on  its  early  per- 

rima  glottidis,  assumes  a  swelled,  formance,  which  alone,  he  contends, 

glistening,     but   paleblue    appear-  can  render  success  probable.     If  it 

ance,  in  consequence  of  infiltration  be  delayed  till  the  difficult  respira- 

of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  tion  by  operating  on  the  bronchial 

The  name  is  not  very  judicious,  as  cells  and  the  pulmonary  circulation 

it  may  lead  to  the  notion  that  the  induces  the  congestion  of  asphyxia, 

reflection  thus  designated  is  peculiar  and   consequent  extinction   of  the 

and  different   from  all  others  inci-  functions  of  the  brain  by  the  appli- 

dent  to  the  larynx.     In  general  it  cation  of  unrespired  blood,  though 

may  be  viewed  as  merely  one  of  the  operation  may  not  render  the 

the  effects  of  inflammation   of  the  patient's  condition  worse,  yet  its 

larynx  ;  and  the  perfection  in  which  failure  under   such  circumstances 

it  appears   will  depend  first  on  the  brings  discredit  on  surgery, 

proximity  of  the  morbid  action  to  Chronic  laryngitis.     Under  this 

the  rima  glottidis,  and  secondly  on  name   Mr.    Porter   includes    "  all 

the  stage  which  the  inflammation  those  affections  of  the  larynx  which 

lias  attained.     If  indeed  Mr.  Por-  materially  impede  respiration,  but 

ter's  account  be  intelligible,  he  ap-  which  commence  so  insidiously,  and 

plys  the  term  of  laryngitis  oedema-  proceed  so  slowly,  as  often  to  pro- 

tosa  to   ordinary  laryngeal  inflam-  duce  incurable  disease  before   the 

mation,   of  which   however,    it  is  patient's  attention  is  awakened  to 

merely  one  of  the  morbid  appear-  the  danger  of  his  condition."     This 

ances.  is  perhaps  rather  vague   and  defi- 

It  is  chiefly  in  this  disease,  and  in  cient  in  precision  ;  but,  in  the  sub- 
the  case  of  the  effect  now  mention-  sequent  observations,  the  views 
ed  as  resulting  from  it,  that  the  given  become  somewhat  more  de- 
operation  of  bronchotomy  becomes  finite.  So  far  as  the  morbid  changes 
at  once  a  remedial  and  a  necessary  are  concerned,  Mr.  Porter  gives 
expedient.  Mr.  Lawrence  may  be  his  reader  to  understand,  that  the 
regarded  as  the  first  surgeon  who  mucous  membrane  may  be  thicken- 
investigated  the  circumstances  in-  ed  to  such  an  extent  as  never  to  re- 
dicating  this  operation  ;  and  the  cover  its  healthy  structure  ;  that 
excellent  essay  of  this  author  in  the  it  maybe  ulcerated  ;  that  the  car- 
Sixth  Volume  of  the  London  Medi-  tilages  may  be  degenerated,  that  is 
coChirurgical  Transactions,  may  to  say,  partially  conveyed  into  bony 
still  be  referred  to  as  containing  the  or  earthy  matter,  and  undergoing 
most  accurate  and  useful  informa-  exfoliation  ;  or  that  they  may  un- 
tion  on  the  circumstances  which  dergo  the  process  of  inflammation 
render  bronchotomy  necessary.  Mr.  terminating  in  mortification.  Again, 
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the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  or  other  symptoms   disappear,  "  the 
that  among  the  laryngeal  muscles,  power  of  articulating  clearly,"  he 
or  even  the  cellular  tissue  exterior  should  have  said,    "  the  faculty  of 
to  the  larynx,  may  become  inflamed,  laryngeal  voice"   is  never  again  re- 
and,    terminating    in   suppuration,  covered.     This    suggests    the    re- 
proves another  though  a  more  re-  mark,  that  cases  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
mote  cause  of  chronic   inflamma-  ease  are  found  to  be  more  benefited, 
tion  of  the  larynx  itself.  first  by  a   full  bleeding   from  the 
The  affection,  however,  to  which  arm  followed  by  the   repeated  ap- 
the   name  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  plication  of  leeches  in  the  neigh- 
most  properly  applied,  is  represent-  bourhood   of  the  pomum   Mami, 
ed  as  approaching  in  the  following  with  the  internal  use  of  antimonial 
manner.     After    exposure,    while  medicines ;    and   secondly,   by  the 
warm,  to  cold,  humid  air  ;  or  after  frequent   use   of  blisters  over  the 
great   or  unusual  exertion  of  the  throat,  and  the  insertion  of  a  seton 
voice,  as  in  long-continued  speaking,  under  the  skin, 
crying,   or   singing,   the  voice  be-        Notwithstanding  the  use  of  all 
comes  hoarse  and  husky, — so  far  these  means,  however,  this  disease 
as  the   larynx  is   concerned,  is  en-  may  go  on,  and  by  its  obstinacy  be- 
tirely  lost,  and  may  continue  so  for  come  highly  formidable,  and  bring 
some  days,  probably  in  consequence  the  patient  into  the  most  imminent 
of  an  inflamed  and  slightly  thicken-  danger.     From  some  cause  observ- 
ed state  of  the  laryngea,   mucous  ed  or  unobserved,  the  breathing  be- 
membrane.     *  Under    the    use    of  comes   suddenly  very  difficult  and 
remedies  or  spontaneously  this  gene-  laborious;  and,  during  the  ineffec- 
rally  goes  off ;  but   from  careless-  tual  efforts  to  inspire,  the  trachea 
ness  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  and  larynx  are   drawn  as  high  as 
of  the  patient,  is  reproduced  in  con-  possible  on  the  neck,  and  the  digas- 
sequence  of  fresh  exposure  to  one  trie  muscles  are  seen  in  strong  and 
or  more  of  the  original  causes.  The  violent  action.     The  symptoms,  in 
voice  becomes   again  hoarse,  with  shorty  are  quite  similar  to  those  of 
a  dry  husky  cough,  and  a  sensation  laryngitis  oedematosa,  acute  laryn- 
of  tearing  pain  about  the  thyroid  geal  inflammation, 
cartilage,   which  is  aggravated  by        In  this  form  and  stage  of  the  dis- 
attempts  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  ease,  Mr.  Porter  thinks  bronchoto- 
or  to  swallow.     In  some  instances  my  particularly   called  for,    and  if 
these  sensations  may  be  attended  seasonably  employed,   very  rarely 
with    shivering,    headache,   quick  employed  in  vain.     "  The  disease 
pulse,  and  great  uneasiness  in  the  is  caused  by  a  mere  thickening  of 
windpipe   during   the  night.      All  the  mucous  membrane,  without  any 
these  symptoms  depend,  according  morbid  alteration  of  structure  ;  but 
to   Mr.   Porter,    on   a  permanent  the  circumstance  of  the  larnyx  be- 
chronic    action    of   the    laryngeal  ing  in  constant  use  tends  to  main- 
membrane,   which  becomes  thick-  tain  the   action  that  is  going  for- 
ened  and  more  or  less  red.     In  this  ward,  and,  finally,  if  not  relieved, 
state  of  matters  he  has  been  in  the  to  produce  such  thickening  of  the 
habit  of  using  mercury,  he  states,  part  as  will  be  incompatible  with 
with  the  happiest  effects  ;  though  the   maintenance  of  its  functions, 
he  admits    that,  where  the  disease  It  is  thus  that,  creating  an  artificial 
has  been  of  long  standing,  while  the  passage  for  the  air,  operates  in  pro- 
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moting  recovery  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  after  the 
operation,  the  power  of  nature 
would  be  sufficient  to  work  out  a 
eure>  even  without  the  interven- 
tion of  medicine,  merely  because 
the  organ  can  enjoy  repose."  p. 
124. 

Laryngeal  Consumption,  Phthis- 
is Laryngea.  To  this  head  must 
be  referred  all  the  other  forms  of 
laryngeal  disease  enumerated  in 
the  last  section,  viz.  ulceration  of 
the  membrane,  abscess  in  the 
submucous  or  intermuscular  cel- 
lular tissue,  abscess  complicated 
with  disorganization  of  one  or  more 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  and 
abscess  with  mortification  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages. 

In  abscess  in  the  submucous  or 
intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  in  some  cases  of  the  nature 
termed  diffuse  inflammation  by  Dr. 
Duncan  Junior,  the  practice  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Porter  is  that  of 
making  a  deep  incision  down  to 
the  trachea  ;  and  though  the  mat- 
ter may  not  at  first  be  thus  reach- 
ed, it  never  fails  to  appear  in  the 
wound  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  regulated  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Graves,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  No. 
91,  p.  318.  The  observations  on 
the  usual  site  of  this  sort  of  ab- 
scess, and  on  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining its  presence,  are  extreme- 
ly interesting,  and  deserve  the 
attentive  perusal  of  the  surgical 
reader. 

Jlbscess,  with  earthy  disorgani- 
zation of  the  Laryngeal  Cartilages. 
—This  severe  and  generally  in- 
curable disease,  Mr.  Porter  re- 
gards as  the  result  of  a  morbid 
change  which  the  cartilages  un- 
dergo, according  to  his  observa- 
tion, about  the  age  of  thirty  two, 


and  between  this  and  thirtysix* 
This  process  is  preceded  and  ac- 
companied with  marks  of  high  or- 
ganization in  the  structure  of  these 
substances,  the  section  of  which, 
when  divided,  is  then  red  and  vas- 
cular. It  commences  most  com- 
monly in  the  posterior  broad  part 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the 
centre  of  which  a  small  hard  grit- 
ty patch,  whiter  than  the  neigh- 
boring red  part,  is  deposited. 
This  is  progressively  enlarged  till 
it  occupies  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  cartilage,  when, 
from  its  inorganic  nature,  and  the 
high  sensibility  of  the  surrounding 
and  neighboring  parts,  it  operates 
as  an  extraneous  irritant,  and  gives 
rise  to  inflammation,  which  soon 
terminates  in  abscess.  When  the 
matter  is  discharged,  which  it 
does  by  several  openings,  gritty 
or  earthy  exfoliations  take  place  ; 
and  the  copious  but  fetid  expec- 
toration, and  bad  breath,  soon  an- 
nounce the  hopeless  nature  of  the 
malady.  The  original  source  of 
irritation  continues  to  operate  v; 
the  patient  is  worn  down  with 
cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  in- 
cessant irritation  of  the  air  pas- 
sages ;  and  he  expires  with  most 
of  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever. 
In  this  state  of  misery,  the 
business  of  the  medical  attendant 
is  chiefly  palliative  ;  and  the  sur- 
geon, though  he  is  assured  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  need  scarce- 
ly make  an  attempt  to  save  his 
patient.  Mr.  Porter,  though  he 
states  that  he  has  prolonged  a  life 
of  misery  for  a  month  by  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  is  aware  that  others  have 
been  still  more  successful,  ad- 
mits that  a  small  addition  to  ex- 
istence procured  on  such  terms  is 
no  advantage,  and  dissuades  the 
surgeon  from  performing  the  ope- 
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ration,  unless  under  very  peculiar  an  artificial  opening  during  the  re- 
circumstances,  and  at  the  urgent  mainder  of  life.  The  wasting  and 
solicitation  of  the  patient  or  his  fatal  influence  of  the  constitutional 
friends.  symptoms,  and  of  the  local  irrita- 

Jlbscess,  with  mortification  of  the  tion,  however,  hold  out  no  great 
Laryngeal  Cartilages. — Of  this  encouragement  to  this  measure. 
Mr.  Porter  has  met  with  two  in-  This  conclusion,  indeed,  is  ia  gene- 
stances,  one  of  which  was  acute,  ral  applicable  to  most  of  those 
and  run  its  course  with  great  ra-  forms  of  laryngeal  disease,  which 
pidity;  the  other  chronic,  and  pro-  have  been  shown  to  give  rise  to 
ceeded  so  slowly  as  to  disguise  its  phthisical  symptoms, 
real  nature,  till  the  operation  of  On  the  subject  of  foreign  bodies 
bronchotomy  was  performed.  The  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  Mr. 
cartilages  in  this  complaint  are  Porter  has  entered  into  a  very 
red,  but  without  distinct  vessels  full  and  comprehensive  inquiry, 
in  their  substance,  less  dense  than  and  illustrated  his  views  by  very 
inthe  healthy  state,  and  become  apposite  cases,  either  from  per- 
spongy  by  maceration.  When  the  sonal  observation  or  from  respect- 
action  is  completed,  they  appear  able  published  authorities.  It  is 
black  and  dissolved  like  wetted  needless  here  to  enter  into  any 
or  rotten  leather, — p.  117.  This  lengthened  account  of  this  part  of 
disease  gives  rise  to  secondary  the  work  of  Mr.  Porter.  It  is  suf- 
suppuration  of  the  laryngeal  eel-  ficient  to  say,  that  he  takes  great 
lular  tissue  ;  openings  take  place  pains  to  point  out  all  the  circum- 
at  one  or  more  points,  in  some  in-  stances  which  may  modify  the 
stances  into  the  oesophagus  ;  and  effects  of  this  accident,  whether 
when  the  air  is  admitted,  the  car-  from  the  shape  of  the  foreign  bo- 
tilage  is  seen  lying  at  the  bottom  dy,  or  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
of  the  sore,  of  a  brown  color,  fixed  ;  and  to  distinguish  the  cases 
shrunk  and  shriveled  like  horn  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  beneficial  from  those  in  which  it 
fire.  The  dead  cartilage,  in  such  is  likely  to  be  unavailing, 
circumstances,  emits  a  most  fetid  The  last  subject  of  considera- 
smell,  which,  though  different  tion  in  the  volume  is  that  of  wounds 
from  that  of  carious  bone,  is  equal-  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
ly  offensive,  and  is  almost  pathog-  more  especially  the  operation  of 
nomonic  of  the  nature  of  the  dis-  bronchotomy  itself,  which  the  au- 
ease.  thor  contrasts  with  wounds  inflict- 

Mr.  Porter  has  not  met  with  ed  with  the  intention  of  suicide, 
any  description  of  this  disease  by  Bronchotomy,  he  thinks,  has  been  ' 
authors  ;  and  the  two  cases  which  hitherto  rather  an  unsuccessful 
have  fallen  under  his  personal  ob-  operation,  because  it  has  been 
servation  do  not  enable  him  to  performed  unseasonably  late, whe- 
speak  of  it  with  much  certainty,  ther  for  saving  life  during  an  at- 
As  cartilage  is  not  authentically  tack  of  laryngitis,  or  for  the  ex- 
known  to  admit  of  reproduction,  traction  of  a  foreign  body  from 
he  infers  that  the  larynx  must  be  the  trachea.  In  other  instances 
permanently  destroyed  ;  and  that  its  want  of  success  has  been  sim- 
existence  can  be  maintained  in  no  ply  negative,  that  is,  when  it  has 
other  mode  than  by  establishing  been  performed  in  cases  of  orga,- 
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&ie  change  of  structure  quite  in- 
curable, and  when  consequently 
It  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  re- 
medial measure.  These  objec- 
tions are  certainly  not  essential  to 
the  operation,  and  are  of  that  kind 
which  more  varied  experience, 
greater  deliberation,  and  more 
patient  attention,  might  unques- 
tionably obviate  entirely. 

Another  difficulty,  however, 
perhaps  more  important  than 
these,  has  been  very  properly  ad- 
verted to  by  Mr.  Porter  in  his 
examination  of  the  effects  of  any 
incision  into  the  windpipe.  This 
consists  in  the  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  wound,  sometimes  in 
such  abundance  as  to  flow  into  the 
windpipe,  and  if  not  the  occasion 
of  instant  death,  is  at  least  the 
cause  of  very  threatening  cough 
and  suffocation.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  this  accident  be- 
comes infinitely  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  of  the  incisions  of 
hronchotomy  ;  and  if  it  be  not  so 
frequent  as  to  merit  the  oppro- 
biurn  of  an  essential  objection,  it 
takes  place  at  least  under  circum- 
stances where  very  great  caution 
and  consummate  dexterity  are  not 
always  successful  in  preventing 
its  occurrence.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  performance  of  the 
operation  in  the  cricothyroid  mem- 
brane, as  proposed  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, diminishes,  but  does  not 
remove  the  chance  of  this  incon- 
venience. Nor  is  it  always  very 
practicable  to  tie  the  vessels,  at 
least  after  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe  has  been  completed.  It 
is  therefore  of  some  moment  to 
state,  that  the  perpendicular  in- 
cision is  much  less  liable  to  this 
inconvenience  than  the  transverse 
one ;  since  the  vessels  are  not 
only  much  less  likely  to  be  divid- 


ed, but  may,  by  cautious  dissec- 
tion, be  pushed  aside,  while  the 
operator  proceeds,  by  successive 
steps,  to  complete  his  opening 
into  the  larynx.  It  is  not  hemor- 
rhage merely  which  he  has  to 
fear  in  such  circumstances,  but 
the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  wind- 
pipe, so  as  to  cause  a  greater  evil 
than  that  which  it  is  his  purpose 
to  remove,  and  render  instantane- 
ous and  certain  the  fatal  event, 
which,  though  near,  was  neither 
immediate  nor  inevitable.  On 
this  point  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Por- 
ter at  pp.  238,  239,  and  249,  will 
be  perused  with  advantage. 

The  foregoing  hasty  sketch  of 
the  principal  subjects  discussed 
in  the  present  volume,  though  not 
intended  as  a  complete  account 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Porter,  will 
perhaps  communicate  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  treated  them.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  account  now  given  the 
language  of  panegyric  has  been 
less  liberally  used  than  the  merits 
of  the  work  may  seem  to  justify- 
In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  very 
safely  said,  that  its  intrinsic  value 
is  really  so  great,  that  to  be  just- 
ly appreciated  it  requires  only  to 
be  attentively  perused,  and  the 
best  encomiums  will  be  derived 
from  the  spontaneous  suffrage  of 
the  members  of  the  profession. 
The  general  conclusions  are  illus- 
trated by  the  detail  of  several  ap- 
propriate and  instructive  cases  ; 
and  what  is  deficient  in  the  former 
is  amply  supplied  by  the  latter. 
On  the  whole,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Porter  will  speedily  secure 
for  itself  the  rank  of  a  standard 
work,  and  for  its  author  the  cha- 
racter of  an  able  writer  on  surgi- 
cal pathology. — Ed.  Med.  Jour, 
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At  the   end   of  an   article  on  the  to  the   indications  presented  by 

Autumnal  Epidemics  of  the  State  of  particular    cases.      Those    who 

Missouri,  published   in  the  4th  num-  feave   used   the  various  combina- 

ber  of  the  Western  Med.  and  Phys.  tl0r!f  £ive  *  th^  preference  to  any 

Journal  at  Cincinnati,  by  Dr.  McPhe-  ^tibihous   or  laxative    pills  they 

.„,.,,     .        J  nave  ever  used.     1  have  always 

ten,  is  the  following  introduced  Castile   soap    into  the 

Notice   of  the  Peculiarities  in  the  different    compositions,    for    the 

Action  of  the  Extract  of  the  Bark  purpose  of  correcting  an  acrimony 

of  the  White  Walnut,  or  Juglans  which  has  sometimes  been  found 

Cinerea.  in  it. 
When  reduced  to  the  consistence        I  have  commonly  prepared  the 

of  thick  honey,  and  combined  with  extract   from   the    inner   bark  of 

jalap  or  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha  and  the  trunk  of  a  middle  aged,  healthy 

Castile   soap,  so  as  to  form  pills,  tree,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 

it  acts  as  a  mild,  effectual  purga-  

tive,  without    producing  sickness,  For  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 

griping,  or   distress    of  any  kind.        Mr>  Editor,— Among  the  lights  of 

Its  operation  is  slow,  but  certain  the   medical   profession  in  Europe, 

and     efficient,     always     bringing  the   names   of  Laennec,  Pinel,  and 

away    morbid  secretions,  and  ne-  Scarpa   were    lately   the  most  emi- 

ver  producing  frequent  or  watery  nent.     The  following  notice  of  their 

stools.       Its  action   is  peculiar  in  recent  death   as  well   asofthecha- 

relieving  irritation,  exciting  secre-  racter  of  their  writings,  is  translated 

tion,  and  preserving  the  strength  from  the  Paris  Gazette  de  Sante. 

of  the  patient.     It  frequently  acts  ■  You7rs  respectfully,        J.  F.  A. 

as  an  anodyne  ;  affording  the  rest-  P"™den<"i  &&**  30- 
less   patient   a  good  night's  rest,        Laennec  was  born  at  Quimfur 

and   not  operating   as  a  cathartic  in  1781.     His  studies  were  bril- 

till   morning.     In  dysentery  it  al-  liant,  and   the   prizes   which   he 

lays     pain,     relieves     tenesmus,  gained  were  a  presage  of  the  dis~ 

stops  the  frequent  discharges,  and  tinguished  rank  which  he  after- 

produces  ease.     In  autumnal  fe-  wards  occupied  among  the  physi- 

vers,  it   effectually   brings  away  cians   of  the   present  day.     His 

morbid   secretions,  without   irri-  thesis  was  remarkable,  especially 

tating  the   viscera,  and  disposes  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  doc- 

the  parts  to  a  healthy  action.     In  trines    of    Hippocrates.       After 

dyspepsia  it   relieves  cardialgia,  having  left  the  schools,  he  turned 

prevents    acrid    secretions,    and  his  labors  towards  the  study   of 

keeps   the   bowels   gently  open,  pathological  anatomy,  to  the  pro- 

Finally,  in  obstinate  constipation  gress  of  which  he  contributed  so 

it  operates  as  thoroughly  and  cer-  powerfully    by    his    discoveries, 

tainly  as  calomel,  or  the  drastic  His  finest  title  to  glory  is  without 

purgatives,   without    occasioning  contradiction  his  work  on  c  Medi- 

the  sickness  and   irritation  which  ate  Auscultation1  of  which  he  hard- 

they  excite.     Besides  the  above  ly  had  time  to  review  the  second 

combination,  I  have  made  use  of  edition.     The  first  idea  of  this  re- 

it  in  a  variety  of  others, — -such  as  markable    work    was     given    in 

with  calomel,  ginger  and  squills,  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Insti- 

varying  the  proportions  according  stute  in  1818.  in  which  he  spoke. 
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for  the  first  time,  of  the  stetho- 
scope, an  instrument  very  useful 
for  the  diagnosis  of  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  but  whose  im- 
portance has  been  exaggerated  by 
its  inventor.  The  stethoscope 
requires  great  experience  and  an 
exquisite  fineness  in  the  organ  of 
hearing.  In  spite  of  the  great 
experience  which  Laennec  had  of 
it,  he  often  had  proof  that  its  re- 
ports are  not  always  to  be  credit- 
ed. It  is  weli  known  how  deceit- 
ful was  the  light  he  thought  he 
derived  from  it,  when  he  wished 
to  apply  it  to  himself,  to  illustrate 
the  diagnosis  of  the  malady  to 
which  he  fell  a  victim.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  utility  of  the 
stethoscope  is  evident  in  many 
cases,  and  M.  Laennec  has  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  the 
advantage  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  different  sounds  of  the  chest, 
of  interposing  a  solid  body  be- 
tween the  ear  and  this  cavity. 

Laennec  passed  his  youth  and  a 
part  of  his  riper  years  without  any 
title,  without  even  being  compen- 
sated by  his  practice  for  his  la- 
bors in  the  dissecting  room.  All 
at  once  the  current  of  favor  rais- 
ed him,  and  he  became  the  dis- 
penser of  places.  He  chose  for 
himself  those  of  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  at  the 
College  of  France.  It  is  said 
that  he  might,  if  he  had  wished 
it,  have  raised  his  pretensions 
even  higher.  However  this  may 
be,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Fa- 
culty and  the  reorganization  of 
the  new,  gave  Laennec  an  im- 
mense power  ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  arbiter  of  all  the  promotions 
of  this  epoch.  Intrigue  and  flat- 
tery consequently  surrounded  him 
on  all  hands.  The  author  of  this 
article  has  learnt,  from  the  mouth 
of  Laennec  himself,  that  at  the 


moment  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Faculty,  he  had  received 
more  than  twenty  denunciations 
against  Biclard,  and  that  he  had 
need  of  all  his  energy  to  pre- 
serve in  place  this  illustrious  and 
unfortunate  Professor.  From  this 
we  may  judge  of  the  regret  La- 
ennec must  have  felt  to  find  him- 
self forced  to  contribute  to  the 
removal  of  the  Pinels,  the  Chaus- 
siers,  the  Vauquelins,  and  the 
Desgenettes,  by  whose  side  he 
might  himself  have  figured  with 
honor,  in  order  to  surround  him- 
self with  individuals  of  an  abso- 
lute nullity,  and  of  the  most  pro- 
found incapacity. 

Philippe  Pinel  was  born  at 
St.  Andre,  Laru,  in  1745.  Re- 
ceived as  doctor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Toulouse  at  the  age  of  19 
years,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
capital  to  devote  himself  to  the 
physical  sciences.  He  published 
first  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
'  Work  of  JBagliviJ  but  this  labor 
added  little  to  his  reputation. 

About  the  year  1784  he  took 
charge  of  the  c  Gazette  de  Sante,y 
and  it  was  not  till  1792,  during: 
the  revolution,  that  he  was  named 
physician  of  the  hospital  of  Bice- 
tre.  He  then  had  an  opportunity 
to  display  those  great  talents 
which  have  illustrated  his  name. 
Endowed  with  a  great  spirit  of 
analysis  and  of  observation  united 
to  an  enlightened  philosophy,  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  far  from 
favoring  their  return  to  reason, 
was  only  fitted  to  exasperate 
their  malady.  Shut  up  in  dun- 
geons, wretchedness  and  unclean- 
liness  rendered  these  unfortunates 
the  object  of  general  reprobation. 
He  conceived  the  design  of  me- 
liorating their  lot.  At  his  voice 
their  chains   were  loosened,  and 
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people  learnt  to  see  that  a  ma-  Scarpa. — Italy  has  also  tears* 
niac  is  only  a  patient  and  not  a  to  shed.  Scarpa  whom  she  has 
criminal.  The  treatise  on  '  Men-  lately  lost,  was  born  the  same 
tal  Alienation^  which  he  publish-  year  with  Pinel.  Arrived  at  the 
ed  at  this  epoch,  is  one  of  the  fin-  same  age  as  the  French  physi- 
est  monuments  of  modern  medi-  cian,  he  enjoyed  a  celebrity 
cine.  His  zeal,  crowned  with  as  great,  his  old  age  more  fortu- 
such  happy  success,  received  a  nate,  met  with  no  humiliation,  and 
brilliant  recompense  in  his  ap-  he  died  director  of  the  Faculty  of 
pointment  to  the  post  of  physician  Medicine  of  Pavia,  which  he  so 
in  chief  to  the  Hospice  of  Salpe-  powerfully  contributed  to  render 
triere.  This  was  a  vast  field  of  celebrated.  The  place  of  Scar- 
observation  ;  cultivated  by  the  pa  is  now  fixed  among  the  most 
hand  of  Pinel,  science  was  des-  illustrious  anatomists  and  surgeons 
tined  to  reap  from  it  great  fruits;  of  our  times.  His  labors  have 
his  clinical  lessons  were  attended  exerted  the  happiest  influence  on 
by  physicians  of  all  countries,  and  the  study  of  external  diseases, 
it  was  in  his  school  that  were  His  best  work  is  without  contra- 
found  all  those  who  have  illus-  diction  the  u  Treatise  on  Diseases 
trated  medicine.  of  the  Eyes,"  of  which  five  Italian. 
Pinel  at  last  sealed  his  glory  editions  and  three  French  transla- 
fey  the  publication  of  his  '  Pkilo-  tions  attest  the  merit.  He  raised 
sophical  Nosology.'  This  is  not  from  oblivion  and  restored  to  hon- 
the  place  for  a  criticism  on  this  or  the  method  by  depression  in 
work,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  the  operation  of  cataract  at  a  time 
faults  than  its  excellencies  ;  it  is  when  all  practitioners  were  in 
sufficient  to  say  that  its  doctrines  the  habit  of  extracting.  A  new 
were  generally  received  ;  that  it  mode  for  the  operation  of  artifi- 
became  the  source  of  a  school,  cial  pupil,  which  consists  in  de- 
and  that  its  author  was  universal-  taching  the  greater  circumfe- 
ly  regarded  as  the  chief  of  French  rence  of  the  iris,  is  also  due  to 
Medicine.  Pinel  was  already  him  ;  lastly,  he  perfected  the 
bowed  beneath  the  burden  of  age,  treatment  of  tremors  and  of  fistu- 
when  two  events  equally  afflictive  lae  lachrymales.  His  u  Treatise 
came  to  overwhelm  him.  The  on  Hernia"  is  remarkable  for  the 
first  was  the  brutal  manner  in  fidelity  of  the  anatomical  descrip- 
which  he  was  treated  by  one  of  tion  of  these  affections;  he  deter- 
his  pupils,  Broussais,  formerly  his  mines  in  it  the  manner  in  which 
adulator,  and  who  thought  it  ne-  are  produced  certain  dispositions 
cessary  to  commence  his  medical  not  unfrequent,  unknown  or  unex- 
reform  by  reforming  the  respect  plained  before  him.  He  publish- 
and  gratitude  due  to  one's  mas-  ed  a  memoir  on  the  ligature  of 
ters.  The  second  was  his  expul-  arteries,  and  contributed  to  make 
sion  from  the  Faculty.  If  this  known  and  cause  to  be  adopted, 
disgrace,  which  his  great  age  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  the 
should  have  spared  him,  occasion-  method  of  Hunter, 
ed  in  him  any  pain,  it  must  have  The  great  age  which  this  sur- 
been  exasperated  by  seeing  among  geon  had  reached  by  no  means 
his  persecutors  some  of  his  disci-  weakened  his  ardor  for  science  ; 
pies  whose  reputation  and  fortune  he  took  part  in  the  discnssions  re- 
he  had  made.  specting  the  new   operation  for 
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lithotomy  and  defended  with  zeal  lege  which  usually  place  the  high- 

the  lateral  method.  est  value  on  their  dignity,  conde- 

scend  to  converse  familiarly  with 

For  the  Medical  Intelligencer.  the  students,   and  treat  them  as 

Mr.    Editor, — Having   lately  though  they  were  men,  with  like 

been  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  I  have  passions  as  themselves.    It  is  tru- 

had  the  best  opportunity    of  in-  ly  ridiculous  to  observe  with  what 

forming  myself  with    respect   to  care  and  anxious  attention  a  young 

the  success  of  the  Gymnastic  Ex-  man  will  foster  his  dignity,  should 

ercises  in  Brown  University  ;  and  he  chance  to  receive  the  appoint- 

knowing  the  interest  you  take   in  ment  of  tutor,  perhaps  but  a  year 

this  subject,  I  submit  to  your  dis-  after  himself  has  graduated.  They 

posal  some  remarks  on  it.  seem   to   imagine  that  dignity  is 

On  the  11th  of  June  last,  near  like  to  a  cloak,  which  one  can  put 

the  commencement  of  the  present  on  or  off  at  pleasure  ;   that  they 

term,  the  exercises  opened  under  have  a  perfect  command  over  it? 

the  most  auspicious  and  nattering  and  that  if  they  should  chance  to 

circumstances.      Nearly  all  the  lose  it,  they  can  resume  it  again 

students,    with  the  exception  of  at    pleasure.       But    experience 

the  senior  class,*  to  the  number  should  teach  them,  with  her  never 

of  about  seventy,  presented  them-  lying  voice,  that  dignity  is  not  to 

selves   on   the    exercise   ground,  be  obtained  for  them  by  their  own 

The  exercises  were  countenanc-  mere  exactions,   but  that  it  is  to 

ed,   and  consequently  enlivened,  be   voluntarily  conferred  by   the'; 

by  the  presence  of  the  president,  youth    under   their  charge;   and 

professors,  and  tutors  of  the  uni-  they  should  act  accordingly, 
versity.    At  first  some  of  the  offi-        But  to  return  from  this  digres* 

cers  hesitated  to  take  a  part,  pro-  sion.       The  officers,  as  I   stated, 

bably    because   they   entertained  appeared  with  the   students,  and 

the  notion,  which  is  but  too  com-  under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 

mon  among  the  officers  of  many  of  er  of  gymnastics  performed   the 

our  colleges,    that   it  would   be  exercises ;  and  though  they  moved 

lowering    the    standard    of  their  at  first  rather  awkwardly,  as  did, 

dignity  to  participate  in  the  gym-  in  fact,  even  the  students  them- 

nastic  exercises  with  the  student,  selves,  yet    they    succeeded  far 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the  above  all  expectation.    The  chief 

officers  of  most  of  our  higher  se-  objection  with  the  officers  of  the 

minaries    labor   under  a  grievous  University,    I    believe,    was   the 

error  in  this  respect.     They  ima-  fear  of  being  laughed   at   by  the 

gine  that  there  must  be  a   great  students  and    by  the    spectators. 

gulf  fixed  between  them  and  the  In  this   respect  they  were  disap- 

student,  beyond  which  neither  are  pointed.     They  were  not  laughed 

to  pass.      At  Cambridge  this  gulf  at  by  either.     The  ice  being  now 

is  indeed  wide — at  least  it  was  so  broken,  they  took  courage,   and 

when  I   was  there.      At   Brown  attended  very  regularly.      It  was 

University  it  is  entirely  different,  not  long,  however,   before  many, 

Here  even  the  tutors,   that  por-  both  officers  and  students,  became 

lion  of  the  government   of  a  col-  quite    alarmed,   imagining  them- 

~~T7Z         :      ;         ~;        : ~ :  selves  seriously  injured,  for  they 

*   Ihe  seniors  leave  the  university  at  ,.  ,  i  •     ■  1  i     • 

the  end  oftheir  second  term.  *elt   an  unusual  soreness  in  their 
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limbs.  So  much  were  some  of  strengthen  their  constitution, 
them  affected,  that  they  were  should  they  forsake  it  merely  be- 
scarcely  able  to  walk  ;  and  one  of  cause  it  grows  tedious  ?  Sup- 
the  professors,  I  have  heard,  even  pose  the  students  should  go  to 
in  the  recitation  room,  while  en-  them,  and  say  it  was  tedious  to 
deavoring  to  stoop  to  pick  up  study,  and  therefore  beg  to  be 
something  from  the  floor,  could  excused  from  studying.  Do  you 
not  help  exclaiming  aloud,  O  /  suppose  they  would  accept  this 
Gymnasium — Gymnasium!  This  excuse?  No,  they  would  tell 
soreness  and  stiffness  in  the  limbs,  them  that  they  must  study,  be- 
however,  they  soon  overcame,  cause  their  studies  were  intended 
because  they  persevered  in  the  ex-  to  improve  their  minds.  So  let 
ercises.  This  is  always  to  be  ex-  us  tell  them  ;  exercise  is  to  im- 
pected  ;  and  if  the  exercises  prove  the  body,  and  therefore  you 
should  be  relinquished  so  soon  as  must  exercise.  I  know  very  well 
it  is  felt,  the  soreness  will  be  that  the  mind  is  the  noblest  part 
much  more  painful,  and  the  stiff-  of  man,  but  I  also  know,  that  the 
ness  of  the  limbs  much  greater,  mind  is  good  for  nothing,  nay.  that 
However,  all  this  may  be  pre-  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  without 
vented  almost  entirely  by  begin-  a  sound  and  vigorous  body.  I 
ning  very  moderately,  and  gradu-  know  very  well  that  the  mind  is 
ally  increasing  the  quantity  of  ex-  more  important  than  the  body, — 
ercise.  and  that  the  culture  of  the  mind 
The  students  have  taken  a  great  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
interest  in  the  exercises  through-  culture  of  the  body.  But  because 
out  the  term,  though  not  so  much  the  mind  is  so  well  worth  culti- 
at  the  latter  part  of  it  as  at  the  vating,  the  body  is  not  therefore 
first  ;  and  I  attribute  this  entirely  to  be  neglected. 
to  the  officers  of  the  institution.  The  health  of  the  students  has 
So  long  as  they  continued  interest-  been  greatly  benefited  by  these 
ed,  and  so  long  as  they  continued  exercises.  I  have  been  told  by 
to  attend  on  the  exercises,  which  some,  that  they  have  never  enjoy- 
was  a  great  part  of  the  term,  the  ed  a  weH  term  in  college  till  the 
students  continued  in  regular  at-  last,  and  they  attribute  the  resto- 
tendance.  But  the  last  3  or  4  ration  of  their  health  entirely  to 
weeks  of  the  term,  the  officers  the  gymnastic  exercises.  There 
seemed  to  avoid  the  gymnasium,  are  some  who  still  suffer  from  ill 
— for  what  reason,  no  one  could  health  ;  ask  them  if  they  take  ad- 
imagine  ;  perhaps  they  could  not  vantage  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
gather  courage  or  resolution  suf-  most  of  them  will  say,  no— they 
ficient  to  venture  out.  They  be-  do  not  feel  strong  enough  ;  they 
ing  older  than  the  students,  pro-  suspect  the  exercises  are  too  vio- 
bably  did  not  feel  that  enjoyment  lent  for  them  ; — while  this  very 
and  pleasure  in  the  exercises  circumstance,  namely,  their  not 
which  are  felt  by  younger  persons,  exercising,  is  undoubtedly  the 
But  it  was  notwithstanding  a  great  reason  why  they  do  not  enjoy  bet- 
mistake  in  them  to  forsake  the  ter  health.  And  so  long  as  they 
exercise.  When  they  know  from  continue  to  neglect  exercise,  so 
experience  that  this  would  estab-  long  will  they  suffer  from  ill  health, 
lish  and  confirm  their  health,  and  No  one  is  able  to  walk  about,  but 
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is  also  able  to  take  exercise  at 
tht  gymnasium.  It  is  a  foolish 
plea  that  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  exercise.  The  exer- 
cise is  not  too  violent — it  may  be 
taken  at  the  gymnasium  from  the 
most  gentle  to  the  most  violent ; 
and  one  need  but  consult  his  own 
feelings  to  determine  in  what  pro- 
portion he  may  take  it  without  in- 
jury. But  if  the  true  state  of  the 
case  was  known,  we  should  find 
the  grand  cause  of  neglecting  ex- 
ercise to  be  disinclination;  and  this 
disinclination  is  always  a  strong 
symptom  of  disease.  Now,  sir,  I 
would  ask,  since  it  is  known  that 
exercise  is  so  important  and  neces- 
sary ;  since  it  is  known  that  with- 
out it  no  person  can  enjoy  good 
health  ;  since  it  is  known  that  the 
chief  cause  of  its  being  neglected 
is  disinclination,  or  in  plain  terms, 
laziness ;  and  since  it  is  known 
that  this  disinclination  is  a  strong 
symptom  of  disease,  I  would  ask, 
sir,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  offi- 
cers of  our  literary  institutions 
and  seminaries,  to  see  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  gymnasiums  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  placed  under 
their  charge  ?  I  consider,  sir, 
that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  them- 
selves. They  receive  these  young 
men,  tacitly  promising  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  that  they  will  use 
all  the  means  in  their  power  for  the 
improvement  of  their  intellect 
and  for  the  promotion  of  their  bo- 
dily health.  This  promise  and 
pledge  thus  tacitly  given,  it  is 
their  duty  to  redeem.  To  the 
ptomise  to  u  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  for  the  improvement 
of  the  intellect"  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  the  offi- 
cers of  our  universities  endeavor 
to  be  faithful.  I  say  endeavor  to 
be  faithful  ;  for  they  are  not  faith- 
ful so  long  as  they  neglect  the 


other  part  of  their  implied  pro- 
mise, namely,  to  provide  for  the 
promotion  of  their  health.  They 
are  not  faithful  to  their  promise 
so  long  as  they  keep  back  from 
them  the  means  of  exercise,  nay, 
so  long  as  they  permit  them  to  go 
without  exercise.  For  what  is 
the  value  of  learning  to  any  man 
without  a  strong  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution to  enable  him  to  use  it 
to  some  active  purpose.  '  Nay, 
sir,  but  I  would  ask  what  is  mind 
good  for  without  the  body  9  What 
can  it  accomplish  without  the 
body  ? 

It  is  a  duty  which  teachers  owe 
to  their  pupils,  so  far  as  they  are 
enabled  to  accomplish  it.  Most 
of  our  young  men  undoubtedly  go 
to  College  to  learn  ;  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  expect 
to  do  so.  But  they  do  not  expect 
to  obtain  knowledge  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  health.  If  they  en- 
ter College  with  vigorous  bodies 
and  sound  constitutions,  they  do 
not  expect  to  leave  it  with  shat- 
tered constitutions  and  diseased 
bodies.  But  we  may  be  told  that 
if  they  do  not  exercise,  it  is  their 
fault,  and  they  are  responsible,  and 
not  the  officers  who  have  the  care 
of  them.  So  there  are  many  who 
will  not  study.  But  do  their  offi- 
cers fold  their  arms  and  say — 
Well,  let  them  be  idle, — it  is 
their  own  fault  ?  No, — they  make 
them  study  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. So  it  should  be  with 
exercise.  It  should  be  accounted 
so  necessary  that  scholars  should 
be  compelled  to  exercise  ;  and  for 
such  compulsion  the  students 
would  ever  after  have  reason  to 
tender  their  most  grateful  thanks. 
It  is  a  duty,  then,  they  owe  to  the 
youth  under  their  charge. 

It  is  a  duty,  also,  they  owe  to 
the  parents  of  the  youth,      Their 
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parents,  it  is  true,  send  them  to 
these  seminaries  of  learning  in  or- 
der that  they  may  store  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge;  but 
they  do  not  intend  that  in  so  doing 
they  shall  take  from  their  bodies. 
They  do  not  send  them  from  their 
healthy  homes  to  make  them- 
selves sick  by  constant  application 
to  their  books.  They  expect  of 
their  instructers  that  they  will 
not  only  see  that  they  study,  but 
that  they  will  also  see  that  they 
exercise  for  the  promotion  of  their 
health.  A  wise  parent  would 
surely  rather  see  a  hearty  and  ro- 
bust child  of  little  learning,  than 
a  puny,  slender  child  of  great 
learning.  For  the  former  has 
constant  opportunities  of  increas- 
ing in  knowledge,  while  the  latter 
may  be  cut  off  from  existence  be- 
fore he  can  use  the  knowledge 
that  he  has.  How  happy,  and 
joyful,  and  acceptable  a  thing 
must  it  then  be  to  a  parent  to 
see  in  a  child  a  vigorous  and  well 
stocked  intellect  united  with  a 
sound  and  healthy  body.  And  this 
is  what  parents  expect,  and  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect.  And 
experience  has  shown  in  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  in  Germany 
and  other  foreign  countries,  that 
uo  exercise  is  so  well  calculated 
for  students  as  that  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. 

And  now,  sir,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said,  I  will  conclude  this 
already  too  much  protracted  let- 
ter by  suggesting  to  your  consi- 
deration, or  to  that  of  any  of  your 
correspondents, the  following  ques- 
tion. Would  it  be  expedient  in 
our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  to 
make  the  Gymnastic  Exercises 
compulsatory  ?  that  is,  to  make 
them  a  regular  duty  ?  This  is  an 
important  question,  and  I  am 
aware  much  might  be  said  in  fa- 


vor as  well  as  against  it.  I  think 
it  would  prove  an  interesting  ques- 
tion, ancT  it  is  one  which  I  should 
like  much  to  see  discussed.  This 
I  suppose,  sir,  to  be  consistent 
with  the  objects  of  your  journal, 
as  it  rejates  to  the  promotion  of 
health.  G.  F. 

Sept.,  1821. 


BACON,   HAMS,   TONGUES,  &C 

The  usual  composition  of  nitre 
and  culinary  salt  has  been  found 
to  preserve  meat  much  better 
when  a  small  quantity  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  in  equal  proportions,  is  add- 
ed. A  teaspoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture is  sufficient  for  a  pound  of 
culinary  salt,  with  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  nitre.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  beef,  mutton,  pork  and 
tongues,  salted  in  this  manner  dur- 
ing the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
though  slightly  tainted,  have  kept 
as  long  as  pig's  meat  that  was 
salted  in  the  common  way  during 
cold  weather,  and  that  the  flavor 
of  the  meat  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  hams.  The  composition 
is  very  similar  to  the  supercblo- 
rate  of  soda,  which  is  as  powerful 
a  corrector  of  tainted  meat,  as 
the  chloruret  of  sodium,  or  pot- 
ass. If  it  be  desirable  to  impart 
a  fine  smoky  flavor  to  the  meat,  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  the  impure 
pyroligneous  acid  may  also  be 
added  to  each  pound  of  salt. 

Gaz.  of  Health. 

The  Chart  of  Health,  by 
Dr.  Lawrence.  Published  by  E. 
Lacey,  and  Cowie  and  Strange. — 
What  a  glorious  chart  would  this 
be,  if  one  could  ascertain  by  it 
the  true  longitudes  and  latitudes 
where  the  shoals  of  disease  and 
the  rocks  of  pain  could  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the   meridian   of  health 
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and  vigor  be  happily  reached ! 
But  it  is  a  different  sort  of  publi- 
cation. On  the  face  of  a  large 
sheet,  in  columnar  form,  are  ar~ 
ranged— -1.  All  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  poor  humanity — 2.  Their 
causes — 3.  Their  symptoms — 4. 
Their  medical  treatment — and,  5. 
Observations.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  useful  table;  but  it  is  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  look  on  so  many  ills 
at  one  glance,  and,  like  Macbeth 
we  exclaim,  "  We'll  see  no 
more  !" — London  Lit.  Gaz. 


breast.     In  old  times  they  would 
both  have  been  burnt  as  witches. 


Treatment  of  the  more  Protracted 
Cases  of  Indigestion.  B.  A.W. 
Philip,  M.D.  pp.  86.  Lon- 
don, 1827. 
cc  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree  ?"  The  present  little 
treatise  of  Dr.  Philip  appears  to 
have  been  called  into  existence 
by  some  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Paris,  in  his  able  work 
on  Diet,  and  the  author,  as  to  the 
proximate  sources  of  indigestion. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge, 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Paris  are 
more  especially  directed  to  the 
prevention,  while  Dr.  Philip's  ob- 
ject is  that  of  pointing  out  the 
most  eligible  means  of  cure,  in  the 
several  forms  of  this  complicated 
class  of  diseases.  Patients  la- 
boring under  dyspepsia  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages  will  therefore  pro- 
bably feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Philip 
for  the  additional  light  he  has 
thrown  on  the  subject. — lb. 


IMPURE    PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID. 

A  correspondent  at  Hamburgh 
informs  us,  that  he  has  found  the 
vapor  of  the  impure  pyroligneous 
acid, — the  acid  as  it  comes  over 
with  petroleum  during  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood, — 
in  cases  of  the  tubercular  and 
membranous  varieties  of  pulmon- 
ary consumption,  spasmodic  asth- 
ma and  chronic  cough,  much 
more  efficacious  than  the  vapor 
of  tar.  He  recommends  the  air 
of  the  chambers  of  consumptive 
and  asthmatic  patients  to  be 
slightly  impregnated  with  it,  by 
boiling  it  in  a  panican  over  a  lamp 
or  candle. —  Gaz.  of  Health. 


Mr.  Abernethy,  the  celebrated 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  has  resigned  his 
situation  in  this  establishment. 


A  NewOrleans  paper  of  the  4th 
ult.,  notes  the  occurrence  of  two 
deaths  there  by  yellow  fever,  on 
the  2d. 


Natural  History.- — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris,  a  paper  was 
read  containing  a  description  of  a 
female  who  has  three  nipples,  one 
of  which  is  inguinal.  It  is  with 
this  last  mentioned  that  she  gives 
suck.  Her  mother  had  also  three 
wipples  ;  but  they  were  all  on  the 


A  GEOGRAPHY  AND    HISTORY  OF 
THE   WESTERN    STATES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Western  Monthly 
Journal  published  by  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Flint  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  that 
the  editor  is  about  to  publish  a  Ge- 
ography and  History  of  the  Western 
States.  The  author  has  already 
given  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
is  well  qualified  to  accomplish  a  task 
of  this  kind.  Such  a  work  is  much 
needed,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  will  be  so  executed 
as  to  fulfil  the  public  wants  and 
wishes  on  this  subject 
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PATENT  LAMP  AND  BOILER. 

THE  Editor  of  the  NewEngland  Far- 
mer has  invented  and  obtained  let- 
ters patent  for  u  a  Lamp  Apparatus  for 
heating  water,  cooking,  and  other  econo- 
mical purposes. "  One  modification  of 
this  invention  has  been  found  very  useful 
to  Druggists,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

14  Mr.  Fessenden, — Sir,  I  have,  for 
the  last  six  months,  made  use  of  your 
quart  lamp  boiler.  It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient, cleanly,  expeditious  and  economi- 
cal method  I  have  ever  made  use  of  for 
preparing  infusions,  syrups,  or  ointments. 
I  have  made  several  experiments,  and 
found  that  in  ten  minutes  it  will  boil  one 
quart  of  water.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
consumed  is  but  1  ounce,  the  expense,  1 
cent.  I  consider  your  apparatus,  now  I 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  as  almost 
indispensable  ;  it  may  be,  I  think,  also 
very  useful  in  a  nursery,  a  sick  chamber. 
or  for  culinary  purposes.  Your  gallon 
boiler  I  have  also  used,  and  find  it  to  an- 
swer equally  well,  where  large  quantities 
are  to  be  heated.     Your  obH  servant, 

"  JOSEPH  KIDDER,  Druggist. 
"Boston,  Feb.  26,  1827." 

Here  follow  similar  recommendations 
from  most  of  the  apothecaries  in  Boston. 

It  was  observed  by  Count  Rumford  in 
one  of  his  Economical  Essays,  that  u  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  but  is  nevertheless  most 
certain,  that,  in  some  cases,  spirit  of  wine 
is  cheaper,  when  employed  as  fuel,  even 
than  wood.'"  This  assertion  will  apply 
with  more  force,  when  alcohol  is  burnt  in 
my  apparatus,  than  in  any  method  of 
consuming  it  described  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  or  known  at  the  time  he  wrote.  The 
boiler  is  set  in  a  case  of  sheet  iron,  so 
constructed  as  to  confine  a  current  of  hot 
air  and  flame  to  its  bottom  and  sides, 
against  which  it  is  forcibly  driven,  form- 
ing an  air  furnace  in  miniature. 

Lamp  boilers  of  the  above  description 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street; 
Joseph  Kidder,  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Court  streets ;  Ebenezer  Wight,  Milk 
street,  opposite  Federal  street ;  Richard 
A.  Newell,  Summer  street,  Druggists  ; — 
and  of  William  Howe,  7,  Marshall  street, 


and  Benjamin  Haynes,  Charlestown,  Tin 
Manufacturers,  who  only  have  a  right 
under  the  patent  to  manufacture  said  im- 
plements. 

JEFFERSON  MED.  COLLEGE. 

THE  next  annual  course  of  Lectures 
in  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  Wednesday  preceding  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  next. — Candidates  for 
graduation  are  required  to  have  attended 
two  full  courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one 
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eigot  and   trousseau  on  pseu-  physicians,  and  of  the  popularity 

domorbid  appearances.  which  their  doctrines  have  attain- 

Recherches    Mcroscopiques,     #c.  ed  to.     If  in  our  own  country  the 

Necroscopic  Inquiries  on  certain  speculations  and  tenets  of  Brous- 

changes   which   take  place  after  sais  have    met  with  a   colder  re- 

death  in  the  appearance  of  the  ception,    it    may    be    attributed 

Bloodvessels,    Lungs,    and    the  partly  to  the  sound  portion  of  the 

Pulmonary   and  Intestinal  Mu-  practice   which  he  has  deduced 

cous  Membrane,  in  the  Healthy  from  them,  having  long  formed  an 

State.     By  MM.  Rigot   of  Al-  essential   feature  in  British  phy- 

fort,  and  Trousseau  of  Tours,  sic  ;  but  it  has  evidently  been  al- 

Archives  Generates  de  Mede-  so   in   part   owing  to  a  conviction 

cine,    Octobre    et  Novembre,  that,  in   a   large  proportion  of  in- 

1326.  stances,  the  anatomical  derange- 

It  is  lingular  that  amidst  the  gen-  ments   referred   to  as  the   proof 

eral  and  minute  attention  which  and  foundation  of  the    Broussaic 

has  of  late  been  paid  to  morbid  doctrines,  are  really,  as  MM.  Ri- 

anatomy  in  France,  and  the  daily  got   and  Trousseau   have  shown, 

additions   which   have   in   conse-  the   consequences   of  changes  ef- 

quence  been   made   to  pathologi-  fected  in  the  healthy  tissues  after 

cal  knowledge,  few  have  been  in-  death. 

duced,  by  the  opportunities  which  Even  in  this  country,  however, 
that  country  affords,  to  institute  the  pseudomorbid  changes,  which 
a  connected  inquiry  into  the  na-  the  different  textures  of  the  body 
ture,  causes  and  characters  of  undergo  after  death,  have  not  re- 
pseudomorbid  appearances.  It  ceived  the  universal  attention 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  they  deserve.  We  possess  but 
who  has  had  occasion  to  consult  one  good  English  treatise  on  the 
extensively  the  pathological  writ-  subject,  namely,  a  short  memoir 
ings  of  the  French,  that  they  are  by  Dr.  Yellolay  on  one  depart- 
in  general  but  imperfectly  ac-  ment  of  it,— vascularity  of  the 
qualnted  with  this  important  sub-  alimentary  canal,  Med.  Chir. 
ject.  Nay,  it  would  be  an  easy  Transact,  iv.  ;  and  though  his  re- 
matter  to  show,  that  the  want  of  marks  have  lessened  in  some  de- 
a  due  knowledge  of  the  existence  gree  the  laxity  of  British  patho- 
and  characters  of  pseudomorbid  logists  in  pronouncing  on  the  ex- 
appearances  has  been  in  a  great  istence  of  marks  of  disease  in  the 
measure  the  cause  of  the  errors  dead  body. — much  still  remains 
oS  a  prevailing  sect  of  Parisian  to  be  done  to  diffuse  correct  ideas 
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respecting     their     imitative     or  in  any  modern  English  work,  w© 

pseudomorbid  signs.  have  repeatedly  heard  persons  of 

The  authors  do  not  lay  claim  experience  and  authority  in  this 
to  originality  in  pointing  out  the  country  make  them  in  actual  pa- 
appearances  which  form  the  topic  thological  dissections.  The  sim- 
of  their  memoirs  :  much  of  what  pie  fact  of  the  great  variety  of 
they  have  related  they  acknow-  diseases  in  which  this  supposed 
ledge  is  to  be  found  in  detached  inflammatory  redness  has  been  re- 
notices  scattered  throughout  the  marked  throws  doubt  on  the  ac- 
Works  of  modern  pathologists,  curacy  of  those  who  have  noticed 
But  they  claim  with  justice  the  it  ;  for  it  has  been  found  in  cases 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  lay  of  fever,  smallpox,  peripneumo- 
down  determinately  the  circum-  ny,  poisoning  with  arsenic,  teta- 
stances  under  which  the  appear-  nus,  hydrophobia,  &c.  Accord- 
ances in  question  occur,  and  the  ingly,  the  following  analysis  of  the 
causes  by  which  they  are  produc-  researches  of  MM.  Rigot  and 
ed.  The  results  at  which  they  Trousseau  will  prove  that  the 
have  arrived  are  drawn  partly  redness  in  question  is  a  mere 
from  an  extensive  set  of  experi-  pseudomorbid  phenomenon, 
ments  on  the  dog  and  the  horse,  They  set  out  with  an  account 
partly  from  careful  dissections  of  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
the  human  subject  after  diseases  inner  membrane  of  the  heart  and 
in  which  the  organ  examined  was  great  vessels  of  the  horse,  as  de- 
presumptively  in  a  state  of  health,  termined  by  twentyeight  dissec- 
We  must  add  that,  in  their  obser-  tions  immediately  after  death.  In 
vations  on  the  human  subject,  every  case  they  found  the  lining 
they  have  been  anticipated  on  membrane  of  the  heart  thin, 
many  points  by  an  elaborate  work  white,  transparent,  and  here  and 
by  M.  Billard  on  the  healthy  and  there  of  a  pearly  lustre  ; — that 
diseased  appearances  oftheali-  of  the  arteries  of  a  yellowish- 
mentary  canal,  a  work  to  which  white,  and  that  of  the  veins  more 
we  shall  refer  occasionally  in  the  purelv  white.  In  two  instances 
present  analysis.  only   the   aorta   exhibited  a  few 

The  first  section  of  their  inqui-  coppercolored  specks.  The  ap~ 
ry  treats  of  the  Redness  of  the  pearances  were  not  materially 
bloodvessels  and  lining  membrane  different  if  the  examination  was 
of  the  heart.  Coloration  of  the  delayed  till  one,  two,  or  four 
inner  membrane  of  the  bloodves-  hours  after  death;  and  sometimes 
sels  and  heart  has  been  laid  down  little  change  had  taken  place  in 
by  many  recent  writers,  not  only  five  or  ten  hours,  even  when  the 
•as  designating  inflammation,  but  circumstances  were  favorable  to 
as  explaining  symptoms  antece-  the  production  of  pseudomorbid 
dent  to  death.  The  authors  have  redness.  Bui  much  more  gene- 
quoted  the  w^orks  of  Frank,  of  rally,  both  in  the  horse  and  in  the 
Berlin  and  Bouillard,  of  Andral,  dog.  if  the  examination  was  delay- 
and  of  Tanchou  for  examples  of  ed  till y  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  hours 
the  kind  ;  others  might  easily  be  after  death,  the  inner  membrane 
pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  their  of  the  heart  and  its  great  arteries 
countrymen  ;  and  though  similar  and  veins  was  found  speckled  or 
statement;*  have  not  been  made  streaked  with  red  stains,  whiclfc 
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eoat  itself  is  of  a  uniform  bright 
red  color.  And  occasionally  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  ef- 
fused on  the  surface  so  as  to  give 
a  red  tint  to  the  mucus  with 
which  it  is  besmeared. 

The  several  varieties  of  pseu- 
domorbid  injection  have  been  very 
minutely  and  correctly  laid  down 
in  the  work  of  M.  Billard.  He 
divides  them  into  the  Ramiform 
injections,  which  are  sufficiently 
described  by  the  name  ; — the  Ca- 
pilliform,  which  consist  of  an  in- 
tricate network  of  fine  vessels, 
sometimes  so  close  as  at  first 
sight  to  appear  an  extiavasated 
patch  ; — the  Punctated ,  which  re- 
semble the  appearance  of  a 
moistened  membrane,  dusted  over 
with  a  red  powder,  and  which  the 
author  erroneously,  as  we  con- 
ceive, imagines  to  be  a  pseudo- 
morbid  appearance  only  when 
produced  by  scraping  the  villous 
coat  with  the  scalpel ;  the  Striat- 
edi  which  he  does  not  define  ex- 
actly, but  which  are  named  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  redness  in 
streaks,  and  which  are  formed 
sometimes  of  a  finely  injected 
network  of  vessels,  sometimes  of 
actual  extravasation  :  the  Lami- 
nated^ which  are  either  lenticu- 
lar, like  petechias,  or  in  larger 
patches, — are  produced  by  ex- 
travasation under  the  villous 
coat,#  or   incorporation   of  blood 

*  He  has  related  a  striking  case  of  this 
description,  in  which  there  was  "  a  large 
amaranth  red  patch,  six  iingerbreadths  in 
extent,  situated  on  a  part  of  the  ileum 
which  lay  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  thick,  soft,  easily 
torn,  and  when  squeezed  gave  out  blood 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence.1'  A  similar 
and  larger  patch  occupied  a  part  of  intes- 
tine in  the  pelvis.  The  person  had  hung 
himself.  The  author  seems  to  view  the 
lenticular  or  petechial  extravasation  as 
always  morbid  ;  but  we  have  certainly  seen 
it  when  disease  was  out  of  the  question. 


with  its  substance, — and  are  often 
accompanied  with  coloration  of 
the  mucus  lying  on  them  :  the 
Diffuse,  which  are  merely  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  the  laminated 
variety. 

These  injections  and  extrava- 
sations, continue  MM.  Rigot  and 
Trousseau,  are  always  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  most  depending  turns 
of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  most 
depending  part  of  each  turn;  they 
are  therefore  most  distinct  near 
the  loins  and  in  the  pelvis,  if  the 
body  has  been  kept  on  the  back  ; 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  most 
distinct  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
cavity,  if  the  body  has  laid  on  the 
belly.  The  parts  of  the  intes- 
tines which  are  superior  in  posi- 
tion are  always  much  paler,  often 
quite  pale  and  bloodless.  A  por- 
tion thus  rendered  pale  may  often 
be  as  minutely  injected  as  with  a 
fine  artificial  injection,  if  its  posi- 
tion is  reversed  in  regard  to  a 
part  of  which  the  mesera'i'c  ves- 
sels are  turgid  with  blood.  In  an 
injected  portion  of  intestine,  those 
parts  are  most  intimately  inject- 
ed, which  are  distended  with  ali- 
mentary matter;  those  which  are 
empty  and  contracted  may  be  al- 
most pale,  even  though  depending 
in  position.  When  the  injection 
is  very  great,  the  villous  coat  is 
evidently  somewhat  thicker  than 
where  it  is  pale. 

Besides  the  appearances  now 
described,  another  variety  of 
pseudomorbid  redness  is  seen  at 
times  in  the  intestines, — namely, 
a  red  stripe,  wherever  the  intes- 
tines are  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. This  variety  may  be  pre- 
sent when  the  other  is  trifling. 
The  coloration  is  seated  in  the 
muscular  coat,  and  is  disposed  in 
li  les  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  tube.     The  authors  were  un- 
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able  to  determine  whether  it  the  membrane  and  its  mucus* 
arises  from  injection  of  vessels,  combined  with  the  turgidity  of 
or  effusion  between  the  muscular  the  pulmonary  tissue  around,  is 
fibrils.  often   mistaken  for  the  effects  of 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  inflammation,  to  which  indeed  it 
reader  by  a  comparison  of  the  bears  a  very  close  resemblance, 
above  appearances  with  the  local  We  may  add  a  few  remarks 
redness  which  is  often  found  in  from  the  observations  of  the  au- 
the  intestines  of  man,  and  which  thors  on  this  pseudomorbid  turgid- 
is  often  hastily  imputed  to  inflam-  ity  of  the  lungs.  It  is  observed 
mation.  Its  characters  are  the  more  or  less  in  almost  every  sub- 
same,  its  seat  and  extent  are  the  ject.  Its  cause  is  evidently  per- 
same,  and  the  circumstances  that  eolation  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if, 
regulate  its  production,  so  far  as  when  it  is  considerable,  the  posi- 
they  can  be  ascertained,  are  the  tion  of  the  lung  be  reversed,  the 
same.  It  is  impossible,  there-  pale  portions  will  become  some- 
fore,  to  avoid  tracing  it  to  the  what  turgid  in  their  turn  ;  and  on 
same  cause, — percolation  of  the  the  other,  the  seat  of  it  is  regu- 
blood  towards  the  most  depending  lated  by  the  position  in  which  the 
parts.  The  red  stripes  caused  body  has  laid  after  death.  It  is 
where  the  intestines  lie  in  contact  always  accompanied  with  dimin- 
with  one  another  bear  in  particu-  ished  crepitation,  sometimes  with 
lar  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  the  total  absence  of  it.  It  is 
effects  of  inflammation.  likewise  always  accompanied  with 

The  pulmonary  mucous  mem-  diminished  cohesion,  so  that  the 
brane,  like  that  of  the  alimentary  tissue  of  the  luugs  is  easily  torn, 
canal,  is  of  a  dull  white  color,  — One  variety  of  it  occurs  even- 
when  examined  in  a  healthy  body  during  life.  Laennec  ascertained 
immediately  after  death.  It  is  by  the  stethoscope,  that  in  dis- 
liable  to  two  varieties  of  pseudo-  eases  which  end  in  a  long  stage 
morbid  coloration.  The  one  is  of  agony,  the  posterior  part  of 
caused  by  injection  of  vessels  the  lungs  becomes  impervious  to 
with  blood  percolating  towards  the  air  sometime  before  death  ; 
the  most  depending  parts  of  the  and  our  authors  have  traced  a 
tissue.  This  variety  is  often  seen  connexion  between  this  pathologi- 
forming  a  longitudinal  band  on  the  cal  state  and  the  appearance  of 
posterior  part  of  the  trachea  and  lividity  on  the  posterior  surface 
greater  bronchial  tubes.  The  of  the  body  under  the  same  cir- 
other  is  analogous  to  the  colora-  cumstances.  In  all  such  cases 
tion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arte-  the  gorging  of  the  lungs,  and  like- 
ries  caused  by  their  being  dyed  in  wise  of  the  depending  parts  of  the 
the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  and  is  intestines,  is  very  great.  The 
observed  chiefly  in  those  portions  cause  evidently  is  the  insufficien- 
of  the  lungs  which  are  gorged  in  cy  of  the  feeble  action  of  the 
consequence  of  their  depending  heart  to  counteract  the  gravita- 
position.  Both  varieties  are  fre-  tion  of  the  blood, 
quently  accompanied  with  effu-  MM.  Rigot  and  Trousseau  have 
sion  of  red  particles  of  the  blood,  promised  to  lay  down,  in  a  future 
and  consequent  redness  of  the  memoir,  the  rules  for  distinguish- 
frronchial  mucus.     The  tinging  of  ing  the  pseudomorbid  appearances 
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in  the  arterial  system,  were  scar- 
let in  tint,  and  in  the  veins  red- 
dishbrown. 

The  cause  of  these  colorations 
Was  evidently  dying  of  the  vessels 
in  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  very  same 
color  was  produced  by  steeping 
portions  of  the  vessels  in  it  ;  se- 
condly, the  colorations  were  found 
only  in  the  vessels  of  the  more 
depending  part  of  the  body  ;  ne4- 
ver,  for  example,  in  the  vessels 
of  the  extremities,  if  the  body 
was  kept  lying  on  the  back,  with 
the  extremities  elevated, — but 
very  regularly  in  the  vessels  of 
the  depending  limbs,  if  the  body 
was  placed  on  one  side  ;  thirdly, 
the  redness  was  remarked  only 
where  there  was  blood  in  contact 
with  the  vessels,  and  the  speckled 
appearance  evidently  arose  from 
some  parts  of  the  coats  being  pro- 
tected by  the  contact  of  the 
white,  fibrinous  part  of  the  blood; 
and,  lastly,  the  greatest  coloration 
was  found  when  the  mode  of  death 
was  such  as  is  followed  by  the 
greatest  fluidity  of  the  blood,  for 
example,  when  the  animals  were 
hanged. 

In  accordance  with  these  unan- 
swerable facts,  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  the  human  body  the  great- 
est coloration  takes  place  when 
the  blood  is  most  fluid,  and  that 
at  every  red  speck  or  streak  a 
portion  of  blood  is  to  be  found,  if 
accidental  causes  have  not  made 
it  shift  its  place.  MM.  Rigot 
and  Trousseau  have  related  seve- 
ral pointed  cases  of  the  kind,  and 
the  experience  of  every  careful 
pathologist  must  supply  him  with 
daily  proofs  to  the  same  effect. 
We  may  add  a  fact,  which  we 
have  thrice  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  that,  as  in  animals,  so 
in  man  the  healthy  color  of  the 


inner  membrane  of  the  great  ar= 
teries,  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  death,  is  a  uniform  > 
faint  yellowishwhite. 

In  making  observations  on  the 
coloration  of  the  great  vessels,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  always  in 
view  the  accidental  causes  which 
may  remove  the  blood  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  dead  body. 
Thus,  after  having  stained  the 
coats  of  the  vessels  in  the  abdo- 
men^ it  may  be  squeezed  out  of 
them  by  the  subsequent  dilatation 
of  the  intestines  with  gases,  or 
during  the  examination  to  which 
the  parts  are  subjected  by  the 
anatomist ;  or,  after  having  been 
propelled  by  the  former  of  these 
causes  into  the  chest,  it  may  sud- 
denly recede  when  the  pressure 
on  the  abdominal  vessels  is  re- 
moved by  the  cavity  being  laid 
open. 

The  coloration  now  described 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  pathologists  mentioned  above, 
as  furnishing  evidence  of  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  vessels. 
None  of  them  have  been  able  to 
point  out  any  other  concomitant 
effect  of  inflammation,  such  as 
thickening  of  the  coats  or  effusion 
of  lymph,  or  even  to  refer  the 
redness  to  vascularity.  It  ap- 
pears exceedingly  doubtful,  whe- 
ther simple  redness  can  ever  be 
assumed  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  arterial  or  venous  inflammation. 

The  second  section  of  the  in- 
quiry of  MM.  Rigot  and  Trous- 
seau relates  to  the  Redness  of  the 
gastropuhnonary  mucous  membrane. 

Few  dead  bodies  are  opened 
without  more  or  less  local  injec- 
tion of  vessels  being  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  This  injection 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  form 
not  only   a  delicate  network  o€ 
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vessels,  but  even  actual  extrava-  membrane  is  in  contact  with  \U 
sation  of  blood  into  the  textures  own  mucus  only,  has  a  brownish 
of  the  parts,  or  effusion  of  its  red  or  violet  tint,  and  a  livelier  rose 
particles  on  their  surface  ;  and  or  even  scarlet  tint,  where  it  is 
such  appearances  are  frequently  in  contact  either  with  alimentary 
found  when  a  determination  of  matter,  or  with  the  air.  The 
blood  to  the  part  was  not  indicat-  stomach  has  a  much  paler  rose 
ed  by  any  symptom  during  life,  red  hue  :  we  have  likewise  seen 
It  is  well  known  to  most  patholo-  it  occasionally  dull  white.  In  the 
gists,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  horse,  the  natural  color  of  the 
particularly  since  the  remarks  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
Dr.  Yellolay  on  the  subject,  that  mach  and  intestines  is  a  dull 
the  redness  now  alluded  to,  when  white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow, 
unattended  by  other  derange-  and  is  hardly  ever  red.  The  au- 
ments,  cannot  be  always  referred  thors  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  inflammation,  and  in  fact  is  of  examining  the  natural  state  of 
generally  a  pseudomorbid  pheno-  the  human  alimentary  canal.  We 
nienon.  But  since  the  doctrines  are  enabled  to  supply  this  defi- 
of  M.  Broussais  became  so  un-  ciency  in  their  inquiries,  having 
worthily  fashionable  in  Paris,  and  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
even  gained  credit  with  many  of  whole  intestinal  canal  in  the  hu- 
the  younger  members  of  the  pro-  man  subject  within  an  hour  and  a 
fession  in  Britain,  Dr.  Yellolay's  half  after  death.  It  was  every- 
instructions  seem  to  have  been  where  of  a  dull  white  color, 
lost  sight  of.  It  may  therefore  though  the  person  did  not  die  of 
serve  materially  to  establish  the  hemorrhage  or  extenuation, 
principles  laid  down  by  this  au-  In  the  dog  and  horse  no  mate- 
thor,  if  we  take  a  short  survey  rial  change  is  observed,  if  the  ex- 
of  the  more  extended  and  minute  amination  is  made  while  the  pe- 
researches  of  his  successors,  MM.  ristaltic  movements  continue. 
Rigot  and  Trousseau, — who,  by  But  after  this  the  blood  begins  to 
the  bye,  have  not  deigned  to  ac-  accumulate  in  particular  parts, 
knowledge  his  prior  and  accurate  Even  so  early  as  an  hour,  and  al- 
investigations.  ways  two  or  three  hours  after 
Comparative  observations  on  death,  some  parts  of  the  intestines 
animals  are  not  quite  so  well  fit-  will  be  found  bloodless,  while  the 
ted  for  settling  the  nature  and  ex-  meseraic  vessels  of  other  parts 
tent  of  pseudomorbid  infiltrations  are  turgid.  Different  degrees  of 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  for  turgescence  are  met  with.  Some- 
settling  the  nature  and  extent  of  times  the  injection  of  vessels  is 
vascular  coloration.  But  never-  confined  to  the  submucous  cellu- 
theless  they  throw  much  light  on  lar  tissue,  and  does  not  affect  the 
their  cause,  and  prove  satisfacto-  mucous  coat  itself,  though  in  the 
rily  that  they  may  be  produced  to  former  situation  it  is  so  minute  as 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  resemble  to  rival  the  finest  artificial  injec- 
exactly  all  forms  of  inflammatory  tion,  and  is  even  accompanied 
re  ness.  In  the  dog,  immediately  with  lenticular  extravasation  into 
after  death,  the  villous  coat  of  the  tissue.  Sometimes,  howe- 
the  intestines  has  everywhere  a  ver,  in  the  horse,  and  still  more 
red   color ;    which,    where    the  frequently  in  the  dog,  the  villous 
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described  above  from  the  morbid 
appearances  with  which  they  may 
be  confounded. — Edin.  <Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

©RFILA  ON    POISONS,    BY    STEVEN- 
SON. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

ACRID    NARCOTICS. 

This  class  includes, 

First  ;  The  mushrooms  ; 

Second;  The  nux  vomica,  upas 
tieute,  false  angustura,  St-  Igna- 
tius's  bean,  upas  antiar,  ticuna, 
woorara,  camphor,  cocculus  In- 
die us  ; 

Third  ;  Tobacco,*  hemlock,* 
belladonna,  stramonium,*  fox- 
glove, rosebay  or  oleander,  rue, 
darnel,  manchineel,  aconite,  hel- 
lebore, and  squill  ; 

Fourth  ;  The  wines,  alcohol, 
ether  and  all  spirituous  liquors 
capable  of  producing  intoxication; 

Fifth  ;  The  effluvia  of  flowers; 

Sixth  ;  Spurred  rye. 

We  sb  il  describe  the  effects 
of  these  poisons  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Poisonous  Mushrooms. 

Most  of  the  mushrooms,  which 
are  ordinarily  eaten  without  dan- 
ger, become  poisonous  in  certain 
circumstances  ;  while  some  are 
hurtful  at  all  times.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enumerate  them  par- 
ticularly, as  the  marks,  by  which 
all  poisonous  mushrooms  may  be 
recognized,  will  be  pointed  out 
hereafter. 
Effects  of  Poisonous  Mushrooms. 

The  effects  produced  by  these 
substances  vary  a  little  according 
to  the  species  that  may  have  oc- 
casioned  them ;    but   in   general 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
found  in  this  country. 


they  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  griping  pains,  efforts  to 
vomit,  evacuations  upwrards  and 
downwards,  heat  in  the  bowels, 
languor,  acute  and  almost  contin- 
ual pains,  cramps,  convulsive  mo- 
tions of  some  part  of  the  body,  in- 
satiable thirst;  pulse  small,  hard, 
tense,  and  frequent.  In  some 
circumstances  a  sort  of  intoxica- 
tion manifests  itself,  a  stupid  de- 
lirium and  drowsiness  by  which 
the  patient  is  oppressed,  till 
aroused  by  the  pains  and  convul- 
sions: sometimes,  instead  of  being 
drowsy,  the  wretched  individuals 
preserve  all  their  intellectual  fa- 
culties entire  ;  and  dreadful  pains 
and  convulsions,  fainting,  and  cold 
sweats  exhaust  their  powers,  and 
at  length  bring  on  death.  In  gen- 
eral, the  effects  of  mushrooms  are 
not  shown  till  five,  seven,  twelve, 
or  twenty  four  hours  after  they 
have  been  eaten. 

Marks  ivhich  should  render  Mush- 
rooms suspected. 

It  is  the  more  important  to 
point  out  in  a  general  manner  the 
externa]  characters  of  bad  mush- 
rooms, as  most  of  those,  which 
are  eaten  without  inconvenience, 
may  become  dangerous  in  certain 
circumstances.  Unfortunately  the 
marks,  which  we  can  point  out, 
are  not  so  precise  as  not  to  admit 
exceptions. 

The  mushrooms,  which  grow  in 
cellars,  in  thick,  shady,  and  damp 
woods,  are  generally  bad  ;  their 
surface  is  moist  and  more  or  less 
dirty,  and  their  appearance  re- 
volting. Those  whose  smell  is 
unpleasant,  like  that  of  radishes, 
are  in  general  of  bad  quality. 
The  same  is  true  of  those,  whose 
taste,  being  at  first  sweetish, 
leaves  a  disagreeable,  astringent, 
and  styptic  sensation  in  the  mouthy 
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and  of  those  whose  taste  is  very 
bitter  and  unpleasant,  and  whose 
smell  is  disgusting.  It  should 
however  be  remarked,  that  there 
are  some  eatable  mushrooms  hav- 
ing a  smart,  garlicky,  or  slightly 
acid  taste.  Those  mushrooms 
should  be  rejected,  which  are 
filled  with  a  milky  juice,  that  or- 
dinarily is  acrid.  According  to 
M.  Persoon,  the  color  cannot  be 
regarded  as  affording  very  certajn 
characteristics  ;  though  this  bota- 
nist thinks  it  to  be  established, 
that  mushrooms  of  good  quality 
are  white,*  pale,  of  a  clear  and 
golden  yellow,  or  of  a  claret  and 
violet  red ;  this  last  tint  is  ob- 
served in  the  whole  or  only  in  a 
part  of  the  vegetable  ;  but  more 
particularly  in  the  leaves. f  Bad 
mushrooms,  on  the  contrary,  have 
a  lemonyellow  or  a  bloodred  col- 
or. The  dark  brown  color  of  the 
top  will  not  serve  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad,  since  it  is 
common  to  both.  The  more 
white,  compact,  dry,  and  brittle 
is  the  substance  of  the  mushroom, 
the  less  mischievous  it  is,  provid- 
ed it  does  not  offer  the  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell,  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

Mushrooms  are  to  be  rejected 
which  have  done  flowering,  that 
is,  which  are  fading  and  undergo- 
ing decomposition  ;  for  then  they 
lose  their  flavor,  acquire  a  bad 
taste,  and  become  dangerous.  The 
presence  of  worms  and  snails  on 
mushrooms  does  not  prove  their 
good  quality,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, for  these  animals  are  nour- 
ished quite  as  well  on  species  that 

'  There  is,  however,  a  variety  of  white 
bulbous  amanita,  which  is  very  poisonous. 

t  There  are  some  poisonous  species  of 
agaric,  the  top  of  which  is  violet  border- 
ing on  purple  j  but  the  leaves  have  not 
this  color. 


are  injurious  to  man.  "  Some 
precautions,"  says  Persoon,  "are 
to  be  observed  in  the  method  of 
gathering  mushrooms.  It  is  well, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible,  to  col- 
lect them  in  dry  weather,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  fall  of  dew  ;  to 
take  them  in  their  mature  state, 
and  even  before  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  top  ;  for  when 
they  are  too  ripe,  their  substance 
becomes  flaccid,  and  putrefies,  or 
worms  are  generally  on  it.  In- 
stead of  tearing  them  from  the 
soil,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  the  foot- 
stalks near  the  ground  ;  else  this 
will  insinuate  itself  into  the  pores 
and  alveoli. 

cc  After  having  chosen  the  heal» 
thy  kinds,  it  is  still  necessary,  be- 
fore using  them,  to  clear  thern  of 
the  leaves  and  tubes  ;  the  foot- 
stalk, which  is  ordinarily  of  a  less 
delicate  texture,  is  often  cut  off. 
As  to  the  boleti,  they  ought  to  be 
cut,  in  order  to  see  if  they  will 
change  color  and  become  blue,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  eat  them  ;  then  they  are  to  be 
soaked  in  cold  or  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, with  just  enough  vinegar  to 
whiten  them  ;  this  water  should 
be  thrown  away.  It  is  said  that 
by  this  management  the  most  poi- 
sonous mushrooms  may  be  eaten 
with  safety.  Their  digestion  is 
promoted,  in  the  first  place,  bv 
chewing  them  well,  and  by  pro- 
per condiments,  such  as  oil  or  but- 
ter, yolk  of  egg,  salt,  wine,  and 
vinegar.  They  should  not  be  kept 
long  after  their  preparation,  for 
they  readily  change,  and  acquire 
bad  properties." 

Treatment. 

Experiments  have  proved  that 
the  most  poisonous  mushrooms,  if 
cut  up  into  little  pieces  and  al- 
lowed to  soak  a  long  time  in  vine- 
gar,  strong  salt  and  water,  and  ether, 
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lose  their  poisonous  properties  ;  After  the  poison  is  evacuated, 
while  the  vinegar,  the  salted  wa-  the  patient  should  take  some 
ter,  and  the  ether,  have  dissolved  spoonfuls  of  a  potion  composed  of 
all  the  active  principles,  and  be-  four  ounces  of  the  water  of  orange 
come  converted  into  powerful  flowers,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
poisons.  From  this  fact  we  may  ether,  and  two  ounces  of  simple 
conclude,  that  in  a  case  of  poison-  syrup,  or  of  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
ing  by  mushrooms,  these  liquids  '  If  the  disease  continues  to  in- 
should  never  be  given  till  the  mush-  crease,  and  the  patient  suffers 
room  has  been  evacuated  either  up-  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  sugar- 
wards  or  downwards  ;  in  truth  they  ed  water  is  prescribed,  or  solu- 
would  dissolve  the  poisonous  part  tion  of  gum,  or  flaxseed  tea,  or 
in  the  stomach,  and  thus  render  it  decoction  of  marsh  mallow,  al- 
more  active  and  energetic.  thsea  officinalis  ;  cloths  wet  with 
So  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  poi-  these  liquids  are  laid  on  the  pain- 
soning  are  observed,  three  grains  ful  parts,  and  a  warm  bath  is  gi- 
of  tartar  emetic  are  administered  ven.  If  the  pain  does  not  yet 
in  a  tumblerful  of  water  :  a  quar-  abate,  ten  or  twelve  leeches  are 
ter  of  an  hour  after,  another  glass  applied  to  the  most  sensible  parts 
of  water,  containing  three  grains  of  the  belly,  and  the  management 
of  tartar  emetic,  three  or  four  is  observed  which  was  pointed  out 
grains  of  emetine,  for  which  a  scru-  in  treating  of  the  acrid  poisons. 
pie  of  ipecacuanha,  or  Indian  root,  If  it  should  happen  that  before 
may  be  substituted,  and  an  ounce  any  assistance  can  be  rendered  to 
of  Glauber's  salt,  is  given  in  three  the  patient,  he  already  has  much 
doses  with  intervals  of  twenty  mi-  fever,  and  swelling  and  pain  in  the 
nutes.  After  vomiting  is  excited,  belly,  if  the  tongue  is  dry  and  the 
the  mushrooms,  which  may  have  thirst  extreme,  and  the  heat  of 
reached  the  bowels,  are  to  be  the  skin,  mouth  and  throat  burn- 
evacuated  by  means  of  purgatives,  ing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  aban- 
A  spoonful  of  castor  oil  is  given  don  the  irritating  purgatives  which 
every  half  hour  ;  and  an  injection  wre  have  recommended  ;  and  to 
is  administered,  prepared  by  boil-  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  apply 
ing  two  ounces  of  cassia, — cassia  leeches  to  the  belly,  and  employ 
fistula, — and  half  a  drachm  of  sen-  fomentations  and  injections  of  flax- 
na  in  a  quart  of  water  for  fifteen  seed, 
minutes,  and  adding  half  an  ounce  section  ii. 
of  Epsom  salt,  sulphate  of  magne-  Of  the  Nux  Vomica,  Upas  TieuU, 
sia.  If  an  evacuation  is  not  pro-  &t*  Ignatiush  Bean,  False  Jin- 
cured,  the  injection  may  be  re-  gustura, Strychnia,  Brucea,Upas 
peated  three  times.  Finally,  Jlntiar,  The  American  Poisons, 
should  these  means  fail  to  effect  Camphor ',  and  Cocculus  Indicus, 
the  discharge  of  the  mushrooms,  Effects  of  these  Poisons. — Intro- 
and  should  the  disease  be  making  duced  into  the  stomach,  or  applied 
progress,  an  ounce  of  tobacco  to  wounds  and  sores,  these  poisons 
must  be  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  produce 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  the  strain-  an  excitement  of  the  brain  or  up- 
ed  liquid  be  given  by  injection  ;  per  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
vomiting  is  almost  always  produced  they  occasion  a  general  and  con- 
by  the  employment  of  this  remedy,  vulsive  stiffness;  the  headis  thrown 
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back,  the  chest  expands  with  dif- 
ficulty, respiration  ceases  or  is 
greatly  impeded,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  asphyxy  or  suffocation  ; 
death  takes  place  even  in  a  few 
minutes,  if  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  the  poison  has  been  swallow- 
ed. None  of  these  substances  in- 
flame the  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  effects  of  some 
among  them  are  not  constant,  but 
come  in  repeated  fits,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  which  the  individual 
appears  to  be  little  affected. 

Mux  Vomica.  The  vomic  nut, 
which  is  frequently  employed  to 
destroy  dogs  and  cats,  is  also  poi- 
sonous to  man,  though  the  contra- 
ry has  been  asserted  by  some  phy- 
sicians. It  should  therefore  be 
managed  with  caution.  It  owes 
its  poisonous  properties  to  the 
strychnia  and  brucea  which  it 
contains. 

Upas  Tieute.  The  bohon  upas 
is  the  juice  of  a  plant,  a  species 
of  strychnos,  native  of  Java,  with 
which  the  savages  poison  their 
arrows,  to  render  them  fatal.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  poison- 
ed arms  occasion  death. 

St.  Ignatius' s  Bean.  This  fruit 
of  the  strychnos  Ignatii,  or  Ignatia 
amara,  is  analogous  to  the  nux 
vomica  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. It  owes  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties to  its  strychnia  and  brucea. 

False  Jlngustura.  This  appears 
to  be  the  bark  of  the  strychnos 
colubrinum,  and  has  occasioned 
fatal  mistakes  by  being  confound- 
ed with  the  angustura  of  the  shops, 
the  bark  of  the  Bomplandia  trifo- 
liata.  Its  poisonous  qualities  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
the  vegetable  alkali,  brucea. 

Strychnine,  or  Strychnia. — 
Strychnia  is  a  vegetable  alkali 
containing  azote,  or  nitrogen.     It 


is  a  powder,  without  smell,  of  a 
very  bitter  taste,  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  to 
which  it  communicates  the  com- 
mon alkaline  property  of  restoring 
their  color  to  blue  vegetable  in- 
fusions that  have  been  reddened 
by  an  acid  ;  exposed  to  heat,  it 
swells,  is  decomposed,  and  yields 
carbon.  There  are  few  poison- 
ous substances  posessing  so  much 
energy  as  strychnia  has. 

Brucine,  or  Brucea.  This  is 
another  vegetable  azotic  alkali,  in 
the  form  of  oblique  prisms  or  fo- 
liated masses,  of  a  white  color  re- 
sembling that  of  mother  of  pearl, 
inodorous,  bitter,  fusible,  soluble 
in  water,  giving  a  green  color  to 
blue  vegetable  infusions,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  becoming  red  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  ;  it  is  less 
poisonous  than  strychnia. 

Upas  Antiar.  This  is  the  juice 
of  the  Antians  toxicaria,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Java,  and  which  is 
employed  by  the  Indians  to  poison 
their  arrows  :  it  is  very  active, 
when  introduced  into  wounds. 

Ticuna.  The  ticuna,  or  Ame- 
rican poison,  is  an  extract  prepar- 
ed by  the  Indians  from  the  juice 
of  certain  plants,  and  particularly 
of  the  amyris  toxifera.  When  it 
is  dry  it  may  be  inhaled  and  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes  without  danger; 
the  vapor  that  rises  when  it  is  laid 
on  burning  coals,  is  not  poisonous. 
It  is  very  dangerous  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  deep  wounds,  especially  if 
the  part  of  the  arrow  that  contains 
it  has  been  dipped  in  warm  water. 

Camphor.  Camphor  is  a  useful 
remedy  in  many  cases,  and  few 
physicians  think  it  to  be  poison- 
ous ;  it  is  nevertheless  proved  that 
when  dissolved  in  oil  or  any  other 
fluid  and  given  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  may  occasion  severe 
accidents  and  even  death. 
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HERNIA. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  broad 
belt,  or  sash,  worn  by  our  cavalry 
soldiers,  these  disorders  have 
been  much  less  frequent  among 
them  than  formerly.  It  appears, 
however,  that  ruptures  are  com- 
mon among  the  French  infantry, 
900  out  of  130,000  being  annually 
affected  in  this  manner  :  and  not 
only  so,  but  a  frequency  of  the 
derangement  has  also  been  noticed 
among  the  priesthood.  The  cause 
in  the  former  class  is  supposed  to 
be  long  standing,  and  frequent 
kneeling  in  the  performance  of 
their  exercise  ;  and  among  the 
latter,  long  observance  of  the 
same  posture,  whether  sitting  or 
standing. — London  Med.  Reposi- 
tory and  Review. 

EUROPEAN    OPIUM. 

In  France  it  has  been  discover- 
ed by  M.  Robiquet,  that  indige- 
nous opium  does  not  furnish  so 
much  morphine  as  that  which 
coraes  from  the  Levant.  M.  Ca- 
ventou,  however,  has  obtained  ten 
grains  of  this  substance  from  an 
ounce  of  opium,  and  considers  the 
importation  of  the  drug  as  likely 
to  become  unnecessary  ;  the  pro- 
portion thus  obtained  being  quite 
sufficient  for  medical  purposes. 

Ibid. 


BUGS,  MOTHS,    &C. 

The  following  composition  has 
been  found  by  a  respectable  che- 
mist very  efficacious  in  destroy- 
ing bugs. 

Take  of  Pyroligneous  ether,  1  pint, 
Camphor,  four  drachms, 
Oxymuriate   of  quicksilver, 
1  drachm. — Mix. 

The  parts  of  the  bedstead,  and  of 
the  wall  or  wainscoting  in  which 
the  vermin  lodge,  should  be  well 


washed  out  with  the  lotion,  by 
means  of  a  painter's  brush,  and  a 
little  should  be  poured  into  all 
the  crevices.  Being  very  inflam- 
mable, it  should  not  be  used  by 
candlelight.  To  allay  the  itching 
and  inflammation  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  bug,  he  recommends  the 
following  lotion  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  part  ;  "  this,  says  he,l  have 
found  to  have  an  immediate  effect 
in  subduing  the  inflammation  and 
itching." 

Take   of  Liquor   of  pure  potass,  3 

drachms, 

Rose    water,  4   ounces.  — 

Mix. 
i 

For  the  purpose  of  destroying 
moths,  or  driving  them  from  cloth, 
hairy  tippets,  muffs,  &c.  he  re- 
commends the  seed  of  the  hibis- 
cus abelmoschus,  the  vegetable 
musk  seed,  to  be  thinly  distribut- 
ed over  the  articles,  and  between 
the  folds  of  cloth.  These  seeds 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
French  perfumers  for  their  pecu- 
liar delicate  fragrance. — To  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  eggs, 
which  produce  the  moths,  depo- 
sited in  woollen  cloths,  hairy  tip- 
pets, muffs,  &c,  a  weak  solution 
of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in 
the  spirit  of  rosemary,  about  half 
a  drachm  to  a  pint,  or  a  weak  so- 
lution of  the  arseniate  of  potass, 
in  the  same  spirit,  about  fifteen 
grains  to  a  pint,  is  employed  by 
those  who  prepare  the  skins  of 
birds  and  animals  for  stuffing. 

Gaz.  of  Health.. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER,  PROS- 
TATE GLAND,  &C. 

Within  the  last  four  months  we 
have  received  several  communi- 
cations of  irritative  affections  of 
the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  ure- 
thra, and  of  the  rectum,  some  of 
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which  were  of  long  standing, 
which  were  cured  by  the  diosma 
crenata,  buchu  leaves.  The  re- 
sults of  the  numerous  trials  we 
have  given  this  remedy,  according 
to  the  directions  contained  in  our 
Treatise  on  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, have  been  so  very  favora- 
ble, that  we  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  that 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  within  the 
last  century. 

We  have  met  with  many  dis- 
tressing affections  of  the  bladder, 
prostate  glatid,  urethra  and  rec- 
tum, attended  with  organic  mis- 
chief, in  which  it  has  completely 
succeeded. — lb. 


some  days  amounted  to  fifteen 
pints;  In  the  course  of  seven 
weeks  the  patient  was  free  from 
any  symptom  of  dropsy. 

The  Professor  then  prescribed 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  squill,  and  decoction  of  Ice- 
land mo&s,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  relapse,  which  had  the 
desired  effect. — lb. 


DROPSY  OF  THE    BELLY. 

Professor  Speranza,  of  Parma, 
has  lately  employed  gradual  press- 
ure in  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  belly, 
by  means  of  the  abdominal  band- 
age, with  complete  success.  The 
disease  was  the  consequence  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum after  delivery.  The  patient 
was  in  a  very  debilitated  state, 
from  suckling  her  child  beyond  the 
usual  period.  The  abdomen  was 
much  enlarged,  digestion  was  bad, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  was 
small  and  morbid.  Purgatives, 
diuretics,  mercurials,  having  fail- 
ed, the  Professor  being  unwilling  to 
have  recourse  to  the  operation  of 
tapping,  resolved  to  give  gradual 
pressure  a  trial — a  practice  which 
he  had  frequently  found  to  succeed 
in  dropsy  of  the  extremities.  For 
this  purpose  he  employed  the  abdo- 
minal bandage,  the  compression  of 
which  was  gradually  increased  eve- 
ry or  every  other  day,  taking  care 
not  to  oppress  the  patient,  to  in- 
crease the  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
head.  The  secretion  of  the  kid- 
neys soon  became  copious,  and  for 


PRESERVATION  OF   DEAD  GAME. 

A  nobleman  desires  us  to  state 
that  grouse  and  other  game,  when 
wrapped  up  in  linen,  well  mois- 
tened with  equal  parts  of  thepure 
pyroligneous  acid  and  water,  will 
keep  good  for  many  days  during 
the  hottest  period  of  autumn. 
His  game  keeper  in  Scotland  has 
for  the  last  two  years  adopted 
this  mode  of  sending  game  to  Lon- 
don, and  on  its  arrival  it  is  as  fresh 
as  when  it  was  killed. — lb. 


LITHOTRITY. 

M.  Heurtelop,  of  Paris,  the  al- 
leged inventor  of  the  instruments 
for  breaking  the  stone  to  pieces 
in  the  bladder,  has  presented  a 
little  memoir  to  the  Academie 
des  Sciences,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  of  six  patients,  the 
treatment  of  whom  he  undertook, 
and  who  had  all  pretty  large  cal- 
culi, none  experienced  any  seri- 
ous accident.  Only  one  of  them 
was  not  completely  freed  from 
the  stone.  There  have  arisen, 
however,  several  competitors^ 
who  dispute  with  M.  Heurtelop 
the  honor  of  this  useful  invention. 
One  especially,  a  Dr.  Foamier, 
asserts  that  he  availed  himself  of 
it,  in  public  experiments  at  Paris? 
in  the  years  1817  and  1818. 


CURE  FOR  CORNS. 

A  gentleman  who  may  be  re- 
lied on?  informs  us  he  has  found  the. 
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JWenispermum  cocculus.   Coccu-  ing  the  postponement  of  the  forma- 

lus  Indicus.  The  berries,  and  par-  tion  of  several  sanitary  establish- 

ticularly   the    picratoxine   which  ments  at  that  time  in  contempla- 

they  contain,  a  vegetable  alkali  to  tion.      The  Chamber  referred  Dr. 

which   they  owe   their   activity,  Chervin's  petition  to  the  Minister  of 

are  poisonous  to  man,  to  fishes,  the  Interior,  who  again  referred  it 

some  birds,  goats,  crocodiles,  &c.  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine.     A 

Treatment.  committee  was  appointed  to  inves- 

When  any  one  of  these  sub-  tigate  the  subject.  By  the  report 
stances  has  been  taken  into  the  which  this  committee  have  recent- 
stomach,  an  emetic  should  be  ly  made,  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Cher- 
given,  and  the  fauces  irritated  vin  had  visited  all  those  parts  of 
with  the  fingers  or  a  quill,  that  America  in  which  the  yellow  fever 
vomiting  may  be  produced;  it  exercised  its  ravages;  and  had  care- 
next  becomes  necessary  to  coun-  fully  interrogated  the  practitioners 
teract  the  asphyxy,  which  is  the  of  medicine  with  respect  to  the 
principal  cause  of  death  ;  for  this  mode  in  which  the  malady  was 
purpose  air  is  blown  into  the  lungs,  transmissible.  Six  hundred  and 
Some  spoonfuls  of  a  potion  made  eleven  documents  having  every 
of  two  ounces  of  water,  two  possible  character  of  authenticity, 
drachms  of  ether,  two  drachms  of  were  furnished  him  by  five  hundred 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  and  thirtyone  medical  men;  of 
of  sugar,  should  be  administered  whom  four  hundred  and  eightythree 
Internally  every  ten  minutes.  do  not  believe  that  the  yellow  fever 

When  the  poison  has  been  ap-  is  contagious,  and  only  fortyeight 

plied  to  wounds,  or  introduced  by  maintain  the  opposite  opinion.    Dr. 

means  of  arrows,  these  must  first  Chervin  also  collected  other  docu- 

be  extracted  ;  the  wound  must  be  ments  in  the  various  parts  of  Spain 

burnt  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  a  which  were  the  theatre  of  the  me- 

ligature  tied   tightly  around   the  morable  epidemic  of  1821.     They 

limb  above  the  wounded  place  ;  if  are  less  favorable  to  the  party  of 

the  patient  is  a  robust  man,  blood  the  noncontagionists.     The  report 

should  be   taken  from   his   arm.  concludes  by   declaring  that   Dr. 

The  potion  recommended  in  the  Chervin's  documents  are  entitled  to 

last  paragraph  should  be  given,  the  most  serious  attention  of  go- 

and  asphyxy  counteracted  by  in-  vernment. 

flating  the  lungs.       Salt  and  wa-  — 

ter,  which  is  employed  by  the  In-  lectures  on  bathing. 

dians,  and  is  regarded  as  an  anti-  A  Dublin  Journal,  speaking  of 

dote  to  these  poisons,  ought  to  be  Sir  Arthur  Clarke's  publication  on 

rejected  from  the  treatment.  bathing  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous 

' diseases,  states,  that  he  has  just 

the  yellow  fever.  concluded  his   summer   course   of 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  a  lectures  on  what  may  be   termed 

French  physician  of  the  name  of  scientific  bathing ;  and  adds,  "  we 

Chervin,  returning  to  Europe  after  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  simplicity 

very   extensive  travels,    and  con-  of  a  vapor  bathing  apparatus,  which 

vinced  that  the  yellow  fever  was  he  constructed  for  restoring  animal 

not  contagious,  addressed  a  petition  heat  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 

to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  pray-  tion  from  drowning,  as  well  as  for 
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the  purposes  of  bathing.  The  faci- 
lity and  expedition  with  which  this 
apparatus  may  be  applied  is  almost 
incredible.  It  needs  but  the  flame 
of  a  candle  to  produce  any  neces- 
sary degree  of  heat  that  may  be  re- 
quired>  and  is  so  portable  that  it 
may  be  carried  any  distance  by  a 
single  person,  without  the  least  in- 
convenience. A  chamber  is  formed 
by  hoops,  or  arches,  over  which  a 
covering  of  leather  is  to  be  drawn. 
In  this  the  patient  is  placed,  either 
lying  in  a  bed,  reclining  on  a  couch, 
or  sitting  on  a  chair.  By  means  of 
a  number  of  tubes,  which  fit  one 
within  another,  and  which  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  a  small  stove 
with  a  flue  is  formed  ;  one  end  be- 
ing introduced  into  the  chamber,  a 
medicated  fluid  it  then  put  into  a 
small  cauldron  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stove,  and  ignited  by  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  The  apparatus  is  then 
complete,  and  the  process  may  be 
carried  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  this  hot  air  bath,  the  vapor  of 
sulphur,  of  camphor,  of  iodine,  and 
Other  gaseous  substances,  were  in- 
troduced, and  their  operations  on 
the  body  explained."  By  these 
processes,  it  is  affirmed  that  great 
cures  have  been  performed. 


CASES  TREATED    BY  THE  ALCOHO- 
LIC  EXTRACT   OF  STRYCHNINE. 

Rheumatic  Paralysis. — M.  M., 
aged  twenty  four,  of  a  lymphatic 
nervous  temperament,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  writer,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  difficulty  of  moving 
his  right  arm.  The  arm  was  not 
at  first  painful,  but  it  soon  became 
so  ;  and  the  pain  rose  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  insupportable. 
Leeches,  and  a  blister  below  the 
clavicle,  were  the  means  em- 
ployed. When  the  patient  was 
first  seen  by  M.  Marionet,  who 
gives  the  account  of  his  case,  the 


right  arm  was  found  in  a  state  of 
semiflexion  on  the  fore  arm,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  pronation  ;  the 
infra  scapular  and  supra  scapular 
muscles,  the  deltoid,  biceps,  &c, 
were  very  painful.  Frictions  and 
an  embrocation  of  the  oil  of  hyos- 
cyamus  were  ordered  to  the  shoul- 
der, arm,  and  forearm.  In  two 
days  the  pain  was  found  to  be 
greatly  relieved,  and  in  a  few 
days  more  it  was  nearly  gone,  but 
the  arm  could  not  be  moved.  Pills 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  strych- 
nine were  now  ordered,  each  con- 
taining half  a  grain  ;  one  was  di- 
rected to  be  taken  night  and  morn- 
ing. Motions  of  the  arm  were 
produced,  at  first  of  an  involuntary 
kind,  and  painful,  but  by  degrees 
controlled  by  the  patient,  and  be- 
coming easier  and  more  extensive. 
In  a  little  time  the  patient  took 
four  pills  a  day.  Involuntary 
movements,  with  pain,  were  again 
the  result  ;  but  these  ceased,  vo- 
luntary movement  became  prac- 
ticable, and  the  medicine  was  dis- 
continued. The  patient  was  able 
to  resume  his  occupation  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  commenc- 
ing the  strychnine. 

Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine. 
— The  two  sons  of  M.  K.,  one 
aged  thirteen,  the  other  four- 
teen, both  of  a  lymphatic  consti- 
tution, had  been  subject,  from 
birth,  to  nocturnal  incontinence  of 
urine.  Half  a  grain  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  strychnine  was 
prescribed  night  and  morning.  In 
three  days  the  incontinence  disap- 
peared, and  did  not  return  so  long 
as  the  medicine  was  taken.  Re- 
lapses occurred  twice,  and  the 
effect  of  the  strychnine  was  the 
same.  The  medicine  was  then 
given  for  a  month,  and  the  two 
boys  were  completely  cured. — - 
Jir chives  Generates. 
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juice  obtained  by  bruising  green 
bean  leaves  a  certain  and  effect- 
ual cure  for  corns.  It  should  be 
applied  to  the  corn  at  night,  for 
four  or  five  successive  nights.  It 
is  equally  efficacious  when  ap- 
plied to  warts. —  Conn.  Courant. 

A  traveller  observes,  "  On  a 
portion  of  the  College  grounds,  in 
Williamstown,  I  perceived  one 
day  a  large  number  of  the  students 
at  work,  headed  by  their  venera- 
ble President,  and  on  examination 
found  that  they  were  preparing  a 
Gymnasium.  Here  is  a  fine  spot 
for  exercise,  and  we  may  hope 
that  our  students  will  no  longer, 
as  in  former  years,  leave  college 
with  emaciated  frames  and  pallid 
countenances,  through  want  of 
proper  exercise." 

A  High  School  has  just  been 
opened  at  Utica,  with  which  a 
Gymnasium  is  connected. 

METHOD  OF  SALTING  BUTTER. 

Take  sugar  one  part,  nitre  one 
part,  and  clean  strong  salt  two 
parts,  beat  them  well  together, 
and  put  by  the  preparation  for 
use  ;  of  which  take  one  ounce  for 
every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter, 
and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
butter,  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from 
the  buttermilk.  Butter  salted 
in  this  manner,  3nd  put  down  in 
close  tubs,  with  a  little  melted 
butter  poured  over  the  surface  to 
fill  up  every  little  vacancy  before 
the  top  is  put  on,  will  keep  good 
for  many  years. 


Patrick  Kean,  aged  23,  had 
immortalized  his  name  by  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  steeple  in  Ire- 
land, height  116  feet,  where  he 
deposited  his  coat,  and  on  the  next 
day  he  reascended  the  giddy 
height  for  bis  garment,  and  bal- 
anced himself,  head  undermost, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  steeple  ! 


Dr.  Bedale,  of  Manchester, 
England,  recently  swam  from 
George's  Dock,  Liverpool,  to 
Runcore,  some  17  miles,  in  three 
hours  and  a  half.  He  previously 
covered  his  body  with  a  composi- 
tion of  oil,  &c,  and  was  attended 
by  some  friends  in  a  boat. 


If  a  weliformed  and  healthy  body 
be  as  essential  to  the  success  and 
happiness  of  individuals  as  know- 
ledge or  virtue,  and  conducive  to 
both,  why  should  not  the  same  care 
and  penalties,  if  necessary,  be  taken 
and  provided  to  secure  the  former  as 
the  latter,  in  all  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, where  children  are  sent  from 
home  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  teachers,  guardians,  &c.  ? 


Speaking  of  the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre the  Traveller  of  Sept.  18th  says, 
"  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
theatrical  campaign  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  brief  expose  of  the  labors 
accomplished  during  the  past  sum- 
mer." 

We  wish  to  ask  the  editor  whe- 
thor  the  word  expose  is  ever  used  as 
a  substantive. 


DICTIONARY. 

Calculus,  the  gravel,  or  stone ; 
calculi^  plural. 

Ilium,  the  haunch  bone. 

Pelvis,  the  cavity  below  the  ab- 
domen. 

Peripneumony,  or  pneumonia,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

Pseudomorbid  appearances,  such 
as  spontaneously  occur  after  death. 
They  resemble  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease, but  are  not  such. 

Petechia,  red  or  purple  spots  ap- 
pearing in  contagious  diseases,  and 
resembling  fleabites. 

Rectum.thQ  lower,straight  intestine. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.-Uor. 

SOME  time  ago,  a  premium  was  offered 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Medical  Re- 
corder, for  the  best  Essay  on  Typhous  Fe- 
ver, agreeably  to  which  several  essays 
have  been  received.  It  was  intended  to 
have  published  the  successful  one  in  num- 
ber 40,  now  in  the  press  ;  but  owing-  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  now  on  hand,  be- 
sides Reviews,  Analysis  of  late  foreign 
publications,  the  time  of  receiving  essays 
is  extended  till  the  10th  day  of  October 
next ;  this  will  not  only  give  a  longer  time 
to  candidates,  but  will  afford  those  who 
have  handed  in  their  essays,  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  corrections  or  additions. 
The  successful  essay  will  be  published  in 
number  41,  for  January,  1828  ;  and  in  all 
probability,  one  or  two  other  prize  essays 
will  be  published  at  the  same  time,  seve- 
ral having  been  received  agreeably  to  an 
offer  made  in  January,  1825,  namely,  that 
gentlemen  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
writing  on  any  subject  best  suited  to  their 
views;  that  is,  the  choice  of  the  subject 
was  left  entirely  to  candidates  themselves. 
Essays  offered  under  this  arrangement, 
that  might  be  considered  papers  of  merit, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  science  of 
medicine  by  their  publication,  are  entitled 
to  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  books. 

The  above  being  a  standing  rule,  the 
attention  of  the  profession  is  particularly 
called  to  it,  as  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  u  enlisting  the  medical  ge- 
nius and  learning  of  our  country,"  and  of 
making  the  journal  truly  National.  A 
number  of  papers  have  been  published 
under  this  arrangement,  by  gentlemen  of 
the  first  literary  talent  in  our  country  ; 
many  are  also  now  engaged  in  writing  ex- 
pressly for  this  department  of  the  journal. 
By  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  premi- 
ums are  not  only  offered  for  essays  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  but  that  all  contributions 
of  merit  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  liberally  paid  for. 

The  journal   will  continue   to  be  con- 
ducted in  its    usual  independent  manner, 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Journals,  also,  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  &c,  embracing  all  the 
important  practical  information  they  con 
tain ;   for  which  purpose  the   journals  of 
these  countries  are  regularly  received,  as 
may  be    seen   by   an  examination  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Recorder. 

Was  it  considered  necessary  to  procure 


names  to  make  the  journal  appear  more 
national,  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  medical  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States,  might  be  given  as  collabc^ 
rateurs  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having,  been 
published  ten  years,  during  which  time 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  medi- 
cal schools  and  particular  sets  of  men,  to 
get  the  work  under  their  control, — one 
party  after  another  have  commenced  oth- 
er journals,  nearly  all  of  which  have  died. 
From  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  deem- 
ed necessary  to  call  in  a  reinforcement  of 
names.  The  Medical  Recorder  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  scU 
ence  and  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  on  these, 
and  its  merits  only,  will  a  continuance  of 
patronage  be  asked.  It  is  a  not  under  the 
thraldom  of  any  scholastic  dogma,  nor 
pledged  to  support  any  particular  institu- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  another.  In  fine, 
it  is  exempt  from  circumstances  which  too 
often  attend  works  of  this  description,  the 
promulgation  of  error  under  the  imposing 
influence  of  names,  &c."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that,  to  show 
perfect  impartiality,  and  throw  open  a  fair 
field  to  honorable  competition,  the  only  le- 
gitimate course  to  arrive  at  correct  princi- 
ples, its  pages  are  open  to  all  honorable 
and  respectable  institutions. 

Candidates  for  the  prize  essay  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  "  Indigenous  Materia  Medica 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  their  prac- 
tical application,"  &c.  will  please  to  re- 
collect that  their  dissertations  must  be  de- 
livered on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry, 1828.  The  premium  Hospital  Reports 
will  be  received  at  any  time  most  suitable 
to  the  authors. — For  more  particulars- con- 
cerning the  prize  essays,  see  Recorder, 
number  39,  page  197. 

The  Medical  Recorder  contains  upr 
wards  of  250  pages,  each  number. 

Terms,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

ADDITIONAL    ARRANGEMENT. 

N.  B.  Should  any  Medical  or  Surgical 
information,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  be  promulgated  between  the  re- 
gular times  of  publication  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Recorder,  and  it  is  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  lay  the  same  before  the  profession 
immediately,  it  shall  be  given  in  an  extra 
form.  This  arrangement  will  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  to  subscribers,  particularly  to 
those  who  may  be  desirous  to  have  month- 
ly Journals,  so  as  to  have  early  informa- 
tion, &c. 


(£7=  RICHARDSON  &  LORD  receive 
subscriptions  and  are  agents  for  the  above 
work  in  Boston.  Sept  1 
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medical  essays. — no.vii.  may   be  taken  with   most  advan- 

"  Then,  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  taSe  5    a«d,  in  the  third,  the  kinds 

satchel  of  exercise    best  adapted  for  the 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  promotion  of  health  at  this  period 

snail  0f  j-fe 
Unwillingly  to  school."        Shakspeare. 

I.    Of  exercise  as  a  preservative 

"And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import  0f  health  in  boys  and  in  young  men. 

Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  r  ^  T,   .  J      ,.  •       i 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear,  —It  is  a  generally  received  opi- 

Sufficeth  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word."  nion,  that  too  much  exercise  can- 

Ibid.  noj-  kg  taken  at  those  periods  of 

The  circumstances  which  have  life   which   are   termed  boyhood 

concurred  to  interrupt  the  regular  and  youth  ;  but  when  we  reflect, 

succession  of  these   Essays  being  that  the  body,  both  of  the  boy  and 

at  an  end,  they   will  in  future  ap-  the  youth,  is  in  a  state  of  progres- 

pear  at   the  periods  which  were  sive  enlargement ;  that  new  parts 

fixed  for  their  publication,  till  the  are    daily    added,  which   are  not 

series  be    completed.     The  sub-  yet    sufficiently    consolidated    to 

ject  of  this  Essay  is  Exercise,  as  sustain  much  violent  exertion,  we 

connected  with  the  preservation  will    readily    admit   the  error  of 

of  health  in  boyhood  and  in  youth,  this  opinion.     On  the  other  hand, 

In  treating  of  the  diet  necessa-  nothing  is   so  unfavorable  to  the 

ry  for  this  period  of  life,  we  made  preservation    of    health,   in  the 

no  distinction  between  the  sexes;  young  of  all  animals,  as  a  state  of 

but   the   difference   of  sex  is  of  rest.     If  we  consider  the  number 

much   importance  in   the  present  and  the   power  of  the  moving  or- 

instance,  and   therefore  the  sub-  gans    of  the   human  body,  which 

ject  naturally  divides  itself  into  are  under  the  control  of  the  will; 

two  parts:  1st,    The  considera-  the  great  strength  of  thejlexor  and 

tion  of  exercise  as  relates  to  the  the  extensor  muscles,  and  the  faci- 

preservation  of  the  health  of  boys  lity  with  which  these  produce  lo- 

and  of  young  men;   and  2d,    The  comotion  and  progression,  few  ar- 

consideration  of  exercise,  in  refer-  guments  will  be  necessary  to  con- 

ence  to  the  female  constitution,  vince  even  the  most  unreflecting, 

Each  of  these   parts   shall  be  di-  that  a  state  of  constant  rest  is  un- 

vided   into  three   sections,  in  the  natural,  and  motion  or  exercise  is 

first  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 

to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  exer-  health.     The  great  object,  there- 

cise  which  should  be  taken  ;   in  fore,  is   to  ascertain  the  quantity 

the  second,  the  times  at  which  it  of  exertion   which   the  body  can 
20 
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sustain  without  much  fatigue;  and 
though   fatigue   is   not   always  a 
certain  criterion  of  overexercise 
in  the  boy  or  the  youth,  yet  exer- 
cise  ought  not   to  be  too  often 
carried    to    this    extent.      This 
should  be  particularly  attended  to 
in  quick  growing  boys,  and  those 
who  are  tall  of  their  age  ;  for,  in 
such,  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
moving    organs    is    accompanied 
with  languor,  and  often  with  con- 
siderable debility;  and  too  violent 
exercise   in  youths  of  this  habit 
has  often  been  productive  of  dele- 
terious  effects,    and    not    unfre- 
quently    followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences.    Indeed,    under    every 
state  of  the  body,  exercise   is  sa- 
lutary only  when  it  is  kept  within 
certain   limits.     If  the   exertion 
be  violent,  though    it  need  not  be 
suddenly     discontinued,     yet     it 
should  be   gradually    moderated, 
or   rather  changed  in  character, 
so  as  to  give  a  new  stimulus  both 
to  the  body  and  the  mind.     With 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  exercise, 
however,    supportable     by     the 
body,  fatigue  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide,  for  the  eagerness  and  men- 
tal ardor   natural  in  early  life  of- 
ten urge   on  the  youth  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  feats,  the  hurtful 
consequences   of  which   are  not 
experienced   till   the  .mental  sti- 
mulus which  induced  them  ceases 
to    operate,  when  the  body  feels 
effects  of  which  it  was  altogether 
insensible  during  the  continuance 
of  the  excitement   which  led  to 
the  exertion.    Experience,  there- 
fore, must   rein '  in   the  ardor  of 
youth,  whenever   it  tends  to  ex- 
cite efforts  beyond  the  strength  of 
the    individual  ;   and  parents,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  trials  of  pre- 
ternatural   exertion   in  boys  and 
young  men,  should  sedulously  re- 
press them.    We  are  fully  aware, 


that  we  may  be  told  how  mucfe 
our  remarks  are  at  variance  with 
the  experience  of  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Greeks,  and   the  Campus 
Martius   of  the  Romans  :  but  we 
reply,  that  these  exercises  were 
not  long  continued,  and  there  was 
a  regular   training,  with  habits  of 
temperance,    observed  by    those 
who   wished   to    excel   in  them? 
which    rendered    exertions    that 
would    have  been  destructive  to 
the  uninitiated,  almost  innocuous. 
But  more  harm  is  likely  to  re- 
suit  from  too  little  exercise,  than 
from   that   which   is   violent  and 
long    continued,    in   the   present 
state  of  society.     Great  corpo- 
real  exertion   is   seldom  encou- 
raged in  highly  civilized  and  luxu- 
rious   ages  ;     and    the    opposite 
causes  of  disease,  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, are   more  to  be  dread- 
ed.    No   plan   of  education  is  so 
injurious   to  health  as  that  which 
enjoins  too  longcontinued  sedenta- 
ry occupations  to  boys  and  young 
men   under   the   age  of  puberty. 
The  result  is  a  weakened  tone  of 
the   solids,  and  a  depravation  of 
the  digestive  organs  ;   which   lay 
the    foundation  of  dyspepsia,  hy- 
pochondriacism,  and  a  loug  melan- 
choly train  of  evils.     This  is  daily 
exemplified   in   the   universities, 
among  that  portion  of  the  students 
who  are  termed  reading  men,  and 
who^sometimes  extend  their  daily 
course  of  studies  to  ten  and  four- 
teen hours,  encroaching  deeply  on 
that   period   which  is  wisely  in- 
tended for  sleep,  and  the  refresh- 
ment  of  the   exhausted   frame  : 
but,  while  "  wasting  the  midnight 
oil,"  the   student  is  undermining 
the  powers  of  life;  and  as  he  eyes 
in  imagination  the  prize  of  appli- 
cation,  the     pallid    cheek,    the 
sunken     eye,    and    the    feverish 
hand,  prognosticate  that  the  re- 
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suit  will  too  certainly  verify  the 
description  of  the  poet,  who,  be- 
wailing the  fate  of  one  who  fell  a 
lamented  victim  to  overstudy, 
says, 

. a  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favorite 

son  ; 

Yes!  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pur- 
suit,— 

She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd 
the  fruit."  Byron. 

Rousseau  asserts  that,  of  all 
men,  literary  people  are  the  most 
sickly  and  the  most  unhappy  ;  but 
that  this  arises  from  their  seden- 
tary habits,  and  not  from  mental 
exertion,  is  probable,  seeing  that 
similar  habits  in  tradesmen  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  and  render 
them  melancholy,  peevish,  and 
prematurely  old.  The  labor  of 
a  tailor,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  a 
weaver,  is  less  fatiguing  than  that 
of  a  ploughman  ;  but  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  labor  of  the  latter,  its 
performance  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  locomotion  of  the  body,  are 
beneficial  to  health  ;  whilst  the 
sedentary  occupations  of  the  for- 
mer are  as  certainly  productive 
of  disease.  For  boys  and  youths, 
therefore,  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
for  others  whom  necessity  obliges 
to  be  so,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  encourage  those  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises which  have  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  are 
happily  becoming  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation. The  want  of  attention, 
however,  to  one  circumstance 
connected  with  them,  has  been 
productive  of  injury  to  delicate 
boys  ;  we  refer  to  the  exposure 
of  the  body  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration to  a  current  of  cold  air. 
Much  of  the  advantage  arising  to 
health  from  exercise,  depends  on 
the  functions  of  the  skin  coope- 
rating with  those  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  and  consequently  the 


flow  of  perspiration  is  beneficial  ; 
but  when  the  person  is  resting, 
the  exposure  of  the  surface  to  a 
current  of  cold  air,  or  the  drink- 
ing of  cold  liquids,  are  equally 
dangerous,  and  the  degree  of  risk 
is  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  exercise  has 
been  carried.  To  those,  there- 
fore, who  take  violent  exercise, 
the  exertion  should  either  be  gra- 
dually lessened  and  protracted  in 
a  moderate  degree,  till  the  per- 
spiration ceases  to  flow  ;  or,  if  it 
be  suddenly  discontinued,  the  skin 
should  be  rubbed  dry  with  flannel, 
in  a  warm  room,  and  a  change  of 
clean  and  dry  linen  obtained. 
But,  after  all,  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise which  can  be  taken  with 
impunity,  and  the  degree  of  it, 
are  altogether  regulated  by  ha- 
bit :  the  individual  who  would 
drop  from  fatigue  after  walking  a 
few  miles,  may  attain  the  power 
of  continuing  his  exertions  for  an 
entire  day,  or  a  succession  of 
days,  without  suffering  in  an  equal 
degree  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
see  the  wonderful  flexibility,  the 
perfection  of  movement,  the  mus- 
cular vigor,  and  the  power  of  con- 
tinued exertion,  which  the  bodily 
frame  is  capable  of  attaining,  as 
exemplified  in  operadancers, 
wrestlers,  and  others,  without 
being  convinced  that,  as  exercise 
is  essential  to  health,  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  powers 
of  the  body  will  by  degrees  ena- 
ble even  the  most  delicate  indi- 
vidual, not  only  to  take  it  without 
suffering,  but  will  bring  up  the 
strength  of  the  body  to  the  quan- 
tity of  exertion  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require. 
It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vise and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
cultivating,  as  a  branch  of  moral 
education,  such  exercises  as  tend 
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to  promote  health;  and  it  may  be 
some  encouragement  to  know, 
that  while  they  promote  health, 
they  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to 
mould  the  corporeal  frame  to  ele- 
gance and  grace. 

With    respect   to  the  best  pe- 
riods  of  the   day  for  taking  exer- 
cise, much  depends  on  the  frame 
of  body,  the  state  of  health,  and 
the    previous  habits  of  the  indivi- 
dual.    For   boys  and  youths  who 
enjoy   good   health,    the   morning 
and  the  evening  are  the  prefera- 
ble   times   for  exercise  :   in   the 
morning,  the    body,  nourished  and 
renovated  by   sleep,  is   vigorous 
and   alert,,  and   the   buoyancy    of 
the    spirits    is  in   unison  with  the 
freshness  of  the  opening  day.   The 
boy,  therefore,  who   meets  u  the 
sun   on   the    upland   lawn,"    and 
brushes    away   the  morning  dew, 
with   a   firm  step  and  a  careless 
mind,  is   much  more  likely  to  re- 
turn to   the  intellectual  labors  of 
the  school,  with  capacity  and  dis- 
position  fitted  to   derive  benefit 
from    them,  than   he   who  passes 
from  bed  into  the  crowded  school- 
room,   and    who   is   sent   out   to 
snatch   his   scanty  share  of  exer- 
cise   under  the  heat  of  the  meri- 
dian sun.     But  if,  either  from  the 
state  of  health,  or  other  circum- 
stances, exercise  cannot  be  taken 
in  the    morning,  it    should  be  de- 
layed till  the   evening;    and   it  is 
advisable   that   ail  violent  exer- 
cises  should  be  deferred  till  the 
close  of  the   day.     Morning  is  ill 
adapted  for  violent  exertion,  be- 
cause the  exhausted  body    is  ren- 
dered unfit  to  go  through  the  ne- 
cessary business  of  the  day  ;   but 
in    the    evening,    the     exercise 
which  tends  to  fatigue,  even  if  it 
be  occasionally  extended  beyond 
the  proper  degree,  becomes  com- 
paratively harmlesst  from  the  re- 


pose and  rest  which  are  imme- 
diately to  follow.  But  in  schools 
for  more  advanced  boys,  and  in 
the  universities,  where  evening 
study  is  requisite,  morning  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  for  taking 
exercise,  whether  this  be  riding 
or  walking. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  various  kinds  of  exercise, 
and  the  effects  of  each  on  health. 

Walking,  regarded,  in  a  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  as  contributing 
to   the   preservation  of  health,  is 
the   best  kind  of  exercise  which 
can  be   taken,  when  the  strength 
of  the  body  admits  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  fatigue.     It  throws  into 
action  not  only  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs,   but    those    of  the 
arms,  and   several    of  the  largest 
and   the    most   important   of  the 
trunk  ;    especially   those   which, 
passing   from    the   inside   of  the 
loins,    serve    as    flexors   of   the 
thigh.     It  is   not  improbable  that 
the  motion  of  these  muscles  aids, 
in  some  respects,  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the   intestines,  and 
thus  contributes  to  that  regularity 
of  the  body  without  which  health 
cannot     be     preserved.      When 
walking    produces    difficulty     of 
breathing,     palpitation      of     the 
heart,    or   pain   of  the   chest,  it 
should   be   discontinued.     It   has 
been   lately  the  fashion  to  teach 
boys  to   walk  by  rule  :   but   the 
graceful  and  measured  step,  how- 
ever  advantageous  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to   be,  in   conferring  ease 
and  elegance  of  deportment,  is  an 
acquirement   of  little  importance 
in  reference  to  health  ;  and  really 
affords   less  exercise  to  the  body 
than  the  sudden  jerks  and  irregu- 
lar  movements  of  the  most  awk- 
ward, natural  gait.     Walking,  re- 
garded as  an  exercise  conducible 
to  health,  in  youth,  must  be  con- 
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tinued  till  the  sensation  of  fatigue 
is  beginning  to  be  felt;  and,  occa- 
sionally ought  to  be  protracted  by 
diverting  the  attention  with  a  suc- 
cession of  new   ideas  ;   hence  the 
necessity  of  varying  the  ground  in 
prosecuting  this  form  of  exercise. 
Running,    when   not   too    lon«- 
continued,  at  one   time,  improves 
respiration,  and  consequently  pro- 
motes health.     In  many  boys  this 
exercise,  however,  excites  pains 
in   the   groins,  palpitation   of  the 
heart,  and  great  distress  in  breath- 
ing: but  even  these  inconveniences 
may  be  surmounted,  by  gradually 
repeated  but  moderate  efforts,  if 
at  the  same  time  temperance  be 
observed,   and   this   exercise   be 
not   taken   immediately    after   a 
meal.     Boys   of  delicate  habits, 
and   especially  such  as  have  the 
chest   narrow,  and   are  liable  to 
bleedings  at  the   nose,  ought  ne- 
ver to  try  their  strength    in  the 
race,  or    to   run   long  even  with 
moderate  speed,  as  a  sudden  and 
dangerous  exhaustion  may  be  pro- 
duced; and  if  profuse  perspiration 
be  excited,  its  sudden  suppression 
should    be    guarded    against,    by 
walking  till  it  abates. 

Dancing  is  a  more  healthful 
exercise  than  running,  because  it 
is  less  violent,  and  may  be  longer 
continued  without  risk  of  sudden 
exhaustion.  It  is  also  more  be- 
neficial, from  the  exhilaration  of 
spirits  excited  by  the  music  and 
the  agreeable  intercourse  with 
the  fair  sex,  with  which  it  is  al- 
ways associated  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  exercises  which  can  be 
even  enjoyed  after  the  body  has 
been  previously  fatigued,  as  is 
frequently  demonstrated  in  those 
countries  which  are  attached  to 
this  amusement.  Thus  a  band  of 
Scotch  reapers,  after  laboring  in 
a   harvest   field   from  sunrise  to 


sunset,  will  dance  all  night  to  the 
music    of    an    itinerant    fiddler, 
without  appearing  to  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  a  ne- 
gro, who  has  worked  all  day  un- 
der a  tropical   sun,  stimulated  by 
love  and   pleasure,  will  walk  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  a  dance  ;   and 
after  footing  it  all  night,  return  to 
his   taskwork   in  the  morning  ap- 
parently  as  much  refreshed  as  if 
he   had   passed  the  night  on  his 
pallet.     We  cannot  avoid  taking 
this  opportunity  of  regretting  that 
the  teachers   of  dancing  have  ge- 
nerally so  little  taste  as  to  confine 
the  action  altogether  to  the  feet 
and  legs,  while   that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  frame  is  neglected. 
It   is,  also,  to   be    lamented  that 
the    tyranny  of  fashion  precludes 
the  variety  of  which  this  exercise 
is  susceptible;  and  that  it  is  gene- 
rally carried  on  in  crowded  rooms, 
heated    by  a   profusion  of  burning 
candles  or    lamps,  by    which  the 
air  is    contaminated, — so    that  in 
the  frequency    of  respiration  pro- 
duced by  the  exercise,  the   lungs 
are  not  supplied  with  an  adequate, 
portion    of  air    proper    for    the 
change    which    the    blood    thus 
brought  in  quicker  succession  into 
the  lungs  should  undergo.     Danc- 
ing,   to    prove    highly    salutary, 
should  be  conducted  either  in  the 
open   air,  or   in  large,  wellventi- 
lated  rooms. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  an  exer- 
cise that  contributes  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  is  in  itself 


a  delightful  recreation.  It  is 
more  easily  acquired  in  early  life, 
and  it  is  only  in  boyhood  that  a 
person  can  acquire  the  art  of  sit- 
ting on  the  horse  with  ease,  grace, 
and  firmness,  so  as  to  appear  not 
a  shifting  encumbrance  on  the 
saddle,  but  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  animal.     The   salutary  ef~ 
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fects  of  this  species  of  exercise 
are  most  conspicuous  in  cases  of 
obstructed  respiration,  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  in  ner- 
vous habits.  The  different  paces 
and  degrees  of  speed  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  state  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidal.  Hard  trotting  is  injurious 
wherever  there  is  a  predisposition 
to  pulmonary  affections,  and,  on 
mechanical  principles,  when  there 
is  any  tendency  to  rupture. 

Sparring,  as  an  exercise  to  the 
healthy  boy  and  youth,  contributes 
to  corporeal  vigor,  produces  man- 
liness of  exterior  form,  knits  the 
muscles,  and  is  the  best  of  the 
athletic  sports,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  corpulency, 
which  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in 
youth.  When  long  continued, 
however,  at  one  time,  it  is  too 
violent  an  exercise  ;  but  in  mo- 
deration, especially  when  accom- 
panied with  the  temperance  and 
the  diet  used  by  regular  prize- 
fighters in  training,  the  effects  of 
sparring  on  the  constitution  of 
youth  are,  a  great  augmentation 
of  muscular  power,  a  diminution 
of  fat,  free  respiration,  regularity 
of  bowels,  a  diminished  nervous 
sensibility  to  pain,  and  a  great 
control  over  all  the  muscles  of 
volition. 

Fencing,  as  an  exercise,  is  of 
more  limited  value  than  sparring, 
the  action  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  wrist  and  forearm. 

Swimming  should  be  acquired 
by  every  boy,  both  on  account  of 
its  utility  and  its  beneficial  effects 
on  health.  As  an  exercise,  it 
throws  the  muscles  of  both  the 
superior  and  the  lower  limbs  into 
action,  expands  the  chest,  and  in- 
creases the  whole  vigor  of  the 
frame.  In  bathing,  swimming  is 
useful,  by  enabling  the  bather  to 


plunge  fearlessly  headlong  inte 
the  water,  which  prevents  that 
determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  that  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curs when  any  one  walks  into 
water  at  a  low  temperature.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  too  long 
continued,  nor  should  any  boy  be 
allowed  to  venture  into  the  water 
when  feeling  a  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness. In  this  case,  he  should  run 
or  take  exercise  till  a  glow  of 
heat  be  excited  on  the  surface  ; 
or  he  should  not  bathe  till  after 
he  has  taken  a  hearty  meal  ;  and 
on  no  occasion  should  any  one  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  or  languid 
from  intemperance,  be  permitted 
to  plunge  into  cold  water.  The 
first  effect  of  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
the  repulsion  of  the  blood  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior,  and 
its  accumulation  there;  but  when 
the  heart  and  larger  bloodvessels 
are  sufficiently  vigorous,  this  tem- 
porary accumulation  only  stimu- 
lates them  to  powerful  reaction, 
and  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the 
surface  again  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  distend  the  smallest  su- 
perficial vessels,  and  to  produce, 
from  the  excitement  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
a  glow  or  sensation  of  heat  on  the 
skin.  Bathing  should  always  be 
followed  by  such  a  glow  ;  for 
when  this  does  not  occur,  the 
congestion  of  the  inferior  vessels 
is  apt  to  cause  the  rupture  of 
their  coats,  and  produce  apo- 
plexy if  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
be  more  than  usually  loaded. 

Rowing  and  Punting,  though 
sedentary  employments,  yet  are 
salutary,  from  the  exertion  they 
require,  and  the  number  of  mus- 
cles which  are  called  into  action. 
Skating,  if  we  abstract  the  hazard 
which  necessarily  attends  it,  is  a 
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very  healthful  exercise  for  the 
winter  season,  but  it  is  inferior  to 
walking  or  running  ;  and  if  the 
motion  on  the  ice  be  very  rapid, 
and  against  a  northeast  wind,  the 
breathing  is  very  apt  to  be  affect- 
ed, and  catarrhal  complaints  to  su- 
pervene. Cricket,  as  a  social 
amusement,  and  requiring  dexte- 
rity and  manual  exertion,  is  a  fa- 
vorite exercise  of  youth  ;  and  it 
has  one  advantage  over  many  oth- 
er sports,  from  the  diversified 
employments  of  those  engaged  in 
the  game  diminishing  the  violence 
of  the  exertion  sometimes  re- 
quired, by  permitting  intervals 
of  rest. 

Quoits,  the  discus  of  the  an- 
cients, is  fitted  for  every  age  ; 
and  if  both  hands  be  alternately 
employed  in  throwing  the  quoit, 
the  exercise  it  affords  tends  great- 
ly to  strengthen  the  muscles  of 
the  forearm  and  of  the  wrist. 
The  weight  of  the  quoit  must  ne- 
cessarily be  apportioned  to  the 
age  and  the  strength  of  the  play- 
er ;  for  otherwise,  the  muscles 
instead  of  being  strengthened  are 
strained,  and  inflammation  follows. 
But,  like  every  other  effort,  by 
practice  the  strength  augments  so 
greatly,  that  the  most  ponderous 
weights  may  at  length  be  hurled 
with  ease  and  advantage. 

Third  in  the  labors  of  the  disc,  came  on, 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow,  Hippomedon. 
His  vigorous  arm  he  try'd  before  he  flung, 
BracM  all   his   nerves,  and  every  sinew 

strung  ; 
Then  with  a  tempest's  whirl  and  wary  eye, 
Pursu'd  his  cart  and  hurPd  the  orb  on 

high  ; 
The  orb  on  high,  tenacious  of  its  course, 
True  to  the  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force, 
Far  overleaps  all  bounds,  and  joys  to  see, 
Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory  : 
The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 
Tremble  ere  it  precipitates  its  fall ; 
The  ponderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving 

ground, 
While  vales,  and  woods,  and  echoing  hills 

rebound. 


Such  are  the  healthful  exer- 
cises; and  though  it^should  always 
be  recollected  that  no  exercise  is 
salutary  which  is  not  kept  within 
proper  limits,  yet  we  are  certain 
that  their  cultivation,  as  actual 
branches  of  education,  would  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages in  modern  times.  No  cor- 
poreal acquirement  can  compen- 
sate for  the  deficiency  of  intel- 
lectual excellence;  but  nothing  is 
so  likely  to  insure  the  possession 
of  this  to  the  ambitious  youth,  as 
the  allotment  of  a  due  portion  of 
time  to  those  sports  and  exercises 
which  invigorate  the  body  and 
secure  health.  T. 

August  3d. 


DROWNING  AND  OTHER  VARIETIES 
OF   ASPHYXIA. 

Some  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  considerable  importance 
have  lately  been  made  at  Paris 
on  the  circumstances  which  mo- 
dify the  effects  of  two  of  the 
chief  remedies  for  asphyxia, — 
namely,  insufflation  of  the  lungs 
and  galvanism.  The  author,  M. 
Leroy  d'Etioles,  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  some  light  on  the  va- 
riable results  which  have  been 
procured  by  these  modes  of  treat- 
ment by  almost  every  person  who 
has  employed  them. 

With  regard  to  Artificial  Res- 
piration, he  has  found  that  it  re- 
quires much  more  cautious  ma- 
nagement than  is  generally  be- 
lieved ;  for  if  the  air  be  blown 
into  the  lungs  with  too  great 
force,  they  become  unfit  for  their 
function.  This  he  says  he  has 
found  by  repeated  experiments  on 
rabbits,  dogs,  and  sheep.  The 
following  results  were  procured 
with  the  sheep,  an  animal  whose 
lungs  approach  nearest  in  point  of 
volume  to  those  of  man.     An  inci- 
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sion  being  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  a  silver  tube  secured  in 
it  by  a  ligature,  a  single  forcible 
inspiration  was  made  through  the 
tube  with  the  mouth,  and  the  tube 
and  ligature  were  immediately 
withdrawn.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  minute  the  animal  became 
agitated  and  restless,  made  forci- 
ble efforts  to  inspire  and  expire, 
was  then  seized  with  convulsions, 
became  motionless  and  senseless, 
and  the  pulse  ceased  in  three  or 
five  minutes.  If  the  carotid  ar- 
tery was  opened  during  these 
symptoms,  the  arterial  blood  was 
observed  to  become  rapidly  more 
and  more  dark  and  venous.  These 
phenomena  were  remarked  in 
four  successive  experiments.  In 
other  three  made  with  the  same 
animal  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, except  that  the  insuffla- 
tion was  performed  less  rapidly, 
the  breathing  was  not  arrested  so 
suddenly,  but  became  at  first  em- 
barrassed, and  gradually  more  and 
more  so,  till  at  length  death  took 
place  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  symptoms  under 
which  these  animals  died  clearly 
indicated  death  by  asphyxia,  and 
the  appearances  in  the  dead  body 
were  conformable.  The  cause 
of  the  production  of  asphyxia  un- 
der forcible  insufflation  is  not  very 
apparent ;  at  least  M.  Leroy  has 
not  hitherto  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing any  light  on  it.  In  the  second 
variety  of  cases,  the  aircells  of 
the  lungs  were  probably  ruptured, 
and  a  communication  between 
them  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
even  established  through  the 
pleura,  for  the  lungs  could  not  be 
dilated  after  death.  But  in  the 
first  variety,  in  which  death  took 
place  immediately,  the  same  in- 
jury   was    not    produced.     The 


practical  conclusion,  however,  to 
be  drawn  from  his  experiment  is 
manifest  and  important, — namely, 
that  in  performing  artificial  insuf- 
flation, the  bellows  ought  never  to 
be  worked  forcibly  ;  and  we  may 
add  another  reason  for  cautious 
management  of  them, — that  the 
operator  is  not  perhaps  always 
aware  how  great  the  force  is 
which  he  employs  in  working 
them.  With  the  bellows  a  far 
greater  force  is  easily  put  forth, 
than  can  ever  be  employed  with 
the  mouth,  which  was  M.  Leroy's 
instrument.  If  M.  Leroy,  howe- 
ver, is  correct  in  considering  the 
forcible,  expansion  of  the  lungs  as 
the  cause  of  death  in  his  experi- 
ments, the  objection  which  ap- 
plies to  the  forcible  use  of  the 
bellows  in  the  human  subject, 
does  not  apply  so  pointedly  to 
forcible  insufflation  with  the 
mouth;  because  the  operator  sub- 
jects his  own  lungs  to  the  same 
pressure  as  those  of  his  patient, 
so  that  his  own  lungs  will  act 
in  a  manner  the  part  of  a  safety- 
valve,  provided  he  is  not  superior 
in  strength  of  chest  to  his  patient. 
The  other  topic  which  forms 
the  subject  of  M.  Leroy's  re- 
marks is  the  application  of  Gal- 
vanism to  the  treatment  of  as- 
phyxia. It  is  well  known,  that, 
though  this  remedy  has  been 
sometimes  found  singularly  use- 
ful, it  has  very  often  failed,  and 
not  unfrequently  it  has  even  ap- 
peared to  do  harm.  M.  Leroy 
thinks  he  has  discovered  the  cause 
of  its  failure.  When  the  galvanic 
current  is  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  affect  the  diaphragm,  it,  is 
almost  always  applied  continuous- 
ly, in  which  case  the  contractions 
are  irregular,  and  do  not  constitute 
a  natural  inspiration.  But  if  the 
current  is  suspended  as  soon  as 
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the  muscular  contraction  begins, 
then  a  complete  inspiration  is 
produced,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  subsequent  expiration  is  not 
interrupted  :  on  connecting  the 
galvanic  circle,  a  new  contraction 
is  produced,  which  in  like  manner 
causes  a  natural  inspiration,  if  the 
circle  is  again  interrupted.  The 
plan  recommended  by  M.  Leroy, 
and  adopted  in  his  experiments,  is 
to  insert  a  fine  acupuncture  nee- 
dle between  the  8th  and  9th  ribs, 
till  it  reaches  the  attachments  of 
the  diaphragm,  for  which  purpose 
a  length  of  a  few  lines  is  suffi- 
cient,— and  then  alternately  to 
complete  and  interrupt  the  gal- 
vanic circle,  by  touching  the  nee- 
dle with  one  conductor  at  the 
proper  intervals,  while  the  other 
is  kept  permanently  in  the  mouth. 
—Arch.  Gen.  de  Med. 

Drag  for  Drowned  Persons. — 
It  is  no  part  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner's professional  duty  to  drag 
for  those  who  unfortunately  fall 
into  the  water,  and  are  quasi 
drowned  ;  but  it  may  so  happen, 
that  as  a  private  individual  he 
may  have  such  a  claim  even  as 
this  presented  to  his  humanity,  to 
which  as  a  man  he  cannot  refuse 
his  attention.  The  noble  exam- 
ple set  in  this  very  respect  by  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  suf- 
ficient, had  it  been  necessary,  to 
remove  all  scruple  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  interference,  in  cases  of 
this  nature,  on  the  part  of  the 
most  illustrious.  The  story  of 
his  exertions  to  restore  animation 
to  a  Polish  peasant,  will  be  found 
in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  particular 
allusion  on  the  present  occasion. 
Directions,  however,  even  in  the 
article  of  dragging,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  given  by  me- 


dical superintendents,  and  perhaps 
may,  in  some  situations,  be  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  the  manner 
too  in  which  this  duty  is  perform- 
ed by  those  whose  business  it 
more  particularly  is  to  apply  them- 
selves to  it,  may  be  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings in  the  way  of  resuscita- 
tion. We  have  seen  specimens 
of  rough  enough  usage  on  such 
occasions,  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  following  description  of  a 
drag  has  been  proposed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  author  is  Mr.  S.  Williams, 
of  Ratcliffe,  who  received  a  sil- 
ver medal  and  five  guineas  for  his 
communication.  The  drag  con- 
sists of  30  or  40  feet  of  small 
chain,  or  rope,  capable  of  bearing 
at  least  one  cwt.,  with  hooks  of 
four  prongs,  with  the  extremity 
of  the  prongs  turned  up  about  half 
an  inch,  and  split  ;  these  hooks 
are  to  be  made  fast  to  short  chains 
or  ropes,  and  hung  on  the  main 
rope,  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
apart  near  the  middle,  and  fur- 
ther distant  towards  the  ends. 
These  drags  will  take  a  much 
greater  space  each  haul,  thereby 
saving  time,  and  may  be  dropped 
under  barges,  timber,  &c,  which 
is  very  difficult  with  common 
drags.  In  canals,  the  chains  should 
be  made  long  enough  to  take  in 
the  whole  breadth,  with  the  hooks 
placed  a  little  closer  together. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  two 
persons,  one  at  each  end  ;  or 
where  two  persons  are  not  at  hand, 
one  end  of  the  drag  may  be  fas- 
tened to  anything  that  is  conve- 
nient, the  person  taking  as  great 
a  sweep  round  with  the  other  as 
possible. — London  Med.  Reposi- 
tory and  Review. 
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For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
Dr.  Jonah  Spaulding,  now  in  Con- 
cord, Me.,  reports  the  following  case 
cf  rheumatism  : — 

On  the  10th  of  August  last,  I 
was  called  to  visit  a  man  about 
50  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, who  had  a  recent  attack 
of  rheumatism.  He  was  unable 
to  move  either  of  his  legs  without 
the  most  excruciating  pain,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  formerly- 
lain  in  the  same  condition  for  two 
long  years,  under  the  care  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  in  the 
state  of  N.  Hampshire,  but  re- 
ceived no  relief;  and  exclaimed, 
Ci  how  long  I  must  now  lie  in  this 
situation  the  Lord  only  knows." 
His  pulse  was  soft  and  slow,  with 
loss  of  strength  and  appetite  ;  no 
inflammatory  symptoms  appeared. 
The  paiu  was  principally  seated 
in  the  muscles  of  both  legs,  with 
a  small  degree  of  hardness  in  one 
leg  and  flaccidity  in  the  other, 
with  no  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
I  advised  a  cathartic  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  followed  by  a  pill  con- 
taining three  grains  of  calomel 
and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  every 
four  hours,  and  applied  blisters  to 
the  calf  of  each  leg. 

12th.  The  medicine  had  ope- 
rated well,  but  procured  no  relief 
to  the  patient.  I  then  abandoned 
this  mode  of  treatment,  and  or- 
dered him  a  cathartic  of  the  cas- 
tor oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine, 
equal  parts,  and  the  tincture  of 
lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  tobacco, 
from  15  to  20  drops,  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours,  and  a  liniment 
to  be  rubbed  on,  composed  of 
olive  oil,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
water  of  ammonia,  equal  parts. 

I  called  on  the  13th,  and  found 
the  patient  comfortable  ;  he  could 
move  his  legs  with  ease,  and  bear 


his  weight  with  very  little  pate, 
I  advised  him  to  continue  the  same 
treatment  twentyfour  hours  long- 
er, which  removed  every  symp- 
tom. I  have  since  used  the  lobe- 
lia in  several  other  similar  cases, 
with  equal  success  ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  above  treatment 
would  remove  most  cases  of  chro- 
nic rheumatism. 


sciatica. 

Mr.  Wakley  has  published  a 
case  of  sciatica,  in  which  electri- 
city succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure, 
after  the  usual  antirheumatic  re- 
medies, external  and  internal,  had 
failed.  The  patient,  Dr.  Mar- 
chant,  of  Hemsworth,  nearPonte- 
fract,  in  Yorkshire,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  disorder, 
and  of  the  different  remedies  he 
employed. 

"  I  was  attacked  with  sciatica 
on  the  2d  of  last  March  ;  the  pain 
from  the  centre  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  right  hip,  extending  down  the 
whole  limb  to  the  foot,  was  ex- 
ceedingly severe  ;  the  least  possi- 
ble motion  occasioned  violent 
spasm.  I  was  obliged  to  confine 
myself  to  a  horizontal  posture  for 
ten  days,  trying  various  remedies 
to  obtain  relief.  After  emptying 
my  bowels  with  calomel  and  other 
purgatives,  I  had  recourse  to  large 
doses  of  opium,  acetate  of  morphi- 
um,  colchicum  wine,  warm  baths, 
several  applications  of  leeches, 
a  dozen  each  time,  along  the 
course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  to  its 
division,  and  also  over  the  course 
of  the  tibial  nerve  ;  afterwards  a 
large  blister  was  applied  over  the 
hip  and  upper  part  of  the  limb  ; 
by  these  means  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  were  mitigated, 
and  I  was  able  to  walk  with  the 
aid  of  a  crutch,  being  very  care- 
ful in  moving  the  affected  side  ; 
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still  I  could  not  bend  my  body  for-  prove   useful  in  similar  cases,  as 

ward  without  causing  great  pain,  they   are   unfortunately    in   some 

I  wish  to  notice,  that  the  pain  was  protracted  to  a  pitiable  length  of 

invariably  aggravated  after  each  time." 

warm  bath.  I  now  began  the  use  The  remedies  the  doctor  em- 
of  blisters  on  the  outer  and  lower  ployed  previous  to  having  re- 
part  of  the  knee  over  the  head  of  course  to  electricity,  no  doubt, 
the  fibula,  as  recommended  by  allayed  the  inflammatory  excite- 
Cotonius  ;  there  were  four  appli-  ment,  or,  in  other  words,  convert- 
ed in  succession,  but  without  ex-  ed  the  acute  sciatica  into  the 
periencing  any  benefit,  though  the  chronic  form,  and  thereby  render- 
irritation  and  discharge  was  kept  ed  it  a  proper  case,  either  for 
up  for  three  weeks  :  during  the  electricity,  acupuncturation,  or 
use  of  these  blisters  I  regularly  the  pommeling  system  of  Admiral 
took  alterative  medicine.     Under  Henry. — Lon.  Gaz.  of  Health. 

these  circumstances,  I  was  fear-  

ful  the  complaint  would  run  on  to  gutta  serena. 

a  long  protracted  Case  of  Chronic  Communicated  for  the  Gaz.  of  Health,  by  Dr. 
.      P  x         T              -           c                 .  oully,  of  Wivenscombe. 

sciatica.  I  was  therefore  anxious  Francis  Cook,  afflicted  with 
to  try  some  other  remedy,  and  I  gutta  serena^  was  under  the  care 
determined  on  electricity.  I  re-  of  Mr.  j.  Wathen  Phipps,  now 
ceived  the  electric  sparks  on  the  Sir  j.  Wathen  P.  Waller,  Bart., 
parts  affected  every  night  and  oculist  to  the  ]ate  Ki  and  after 
morning,  for  fifteen  minutes  each  trying  various  rernedies  without 
time.  I  was  very  sensibly  re-  any  benefit?  he  discharged  him 
lieyed  from  the  first  application  with  the  foIlovvin„  certificate  :— 
of  it,  and  by  the  end  of  one  week  «T  do  not  think  that  FrancJs 
materially  benefited  and  after  Cook  will  ever  be  better  ;  he  has 
using  it  three  weeks,  entirely  confirmed  gutta  serena  ;  and  no- 
cured,  and  have  remained  so  to  thing  but  his  own  anxious  desire 
the  present  time  now  six  weeks  would  have  induced  me  to  t 
Being  convinced  from  the  relief  I  any  remed  ;_a  bHster  b  •  ' 
felt  on  the  first  trial  of  electricity  plied?  Y  think  it  shouM  be  %r 
that  it  would  be  of  service,  I  open  for  Uvo  or  three  month  ^ 
gave  up  all  other  remedies  and  some  litUe  benefit  has  now  and 
depended  on  it  entirely,  and  am  then  been  derived  by  this  means." 
happy  to  say  it  answered  my  most  Si°-ned 
sanguine  expectation.  I  am  aware  "  Jonathan  wathen  phipps. 
that  electricity  has  been  long  re-  "  Nov.  15,  1804." 
commended,  but  do  not  know  of  This  person  was  afterwards  ad- 
any  well  aunhenticated  case  of  its  mitted  a  patient  at  the  Wivelis- 
having  effected  a  complete  cure,  combe  Infirmary,  by  the  request 
If  my  recollection  is  correct,there  of  my  honorable  friend  the  late 
is  one  recorded  in  a  late  work,  Lord  Somerville  ;  and  before  a 
but  not  having  the  book,  I  cannot  month  had  elapsed,  he  received 
refer  to  it,  but  shall  be  glad  if  it  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes,  from 
is  so,  as  one  fact  tends  to  corro-  the  regular  application  of  galvan- 
borate  another  ;  and  I  hope  this  ism,  under  my  direction  ;  and  as  I 
may  aid  in  bringing  electricity  in-  knew  the  happy  results  of  this 
to  more  general  practice,  so  as  to  treatment  would  give  Mr.  Phipps 
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great  satisfaction,  I  lost  no  time 
in  acquainting  him  with  it. 

In  many  confirmed  cases  of  gut- 
ta serena  this  remedy  has  proved 
equally  successful  in  my  practice. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  galvan- 
ism in  the  following  cases,  occur- 
red in  1896,  when  I  was  in  atten- 
dance on  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  galvanism  were  witness- 
ed by  several  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  several  no- 
blemen. 

1.  Lady  Louisa  Macdonald,  la- 
dy of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  labored  under  gutta 
serena  many  years,  and  she  de- 
rived considerable  benefit  from 
galvanism.  When  she  first  ap- 
plied to  me,  she  was  totally  blind; 
but  after  the  use  of  galvanism  for 
six  weeks,  she  could  see  the  forks 
on  the  dinner  table,  and  the 
figures  of  the  performers  at  the 
Opera  House  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  leave  town,  this  case  was  not 
followed  up. 

2.  An  old  Chelsea  pensioner 
was  sent  to  me,  by  his  late  Majes- 
ty, totally  dark  with  gutta  sere- 
na ;  in  four  weeks  this  man  could 
discern  the  figures  on  the  paper 
hangings,  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
room.  The  remedy  was  conti- 
nued, but  the  case  vvould  not  ad- 
mit of  further  improvement  by  it. 

3.  The  Viscountess  Newcomen 
came  to  me  from  Dublin,  and 
procured  lodgings  in  this  place, 
in  order  to  insure  my  attendance, 
as  I  found  it  very  inconvenient  to 
go  so  frequently  to  her  ladyship 
at  Bath.  She  derived  advantage 
from  galvanism,  so  as  to  be1  able 
to  distinguish  the  bars  in  the  win- 
dow ;  but  this  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  and,  being  otherwise  in  ill 
health,  she  returned  to  Dublin. 

After  relating  a  case  of  stiff  el- 


bow, and  one  of  tic  douloureux,  in 
which  galvanism  proved  very  be- 
neficial, the  Doctor  concludes  his 
communication  with  the  following 
remark : — 

"  Galvanism  is  now  a  complete 
science  ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  blind  being  restored 
to  sight,  the  cripple  to  agility, and 
the  deaf  to  hearing,  can  be  learnt 
by  reading  an  excellent  and  judi- 
cious work  on  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
La  Beaume,  of  Southampton  row, 
Russel  square,  London,  who  em- 
ploys it  very  extensively,  in  these 
and  other  diseases. 


From  the  same. 
DISEASES  OF  THE    EARS    OF  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Sirs, — In  your  valuable  work 
for  December  last,  you  gave  some 
extracts  from  Dr.  Dewees'  work 
respecting  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  in  children,  on 
which,  at  that  time,  I  intended  to 
make  observations,  but  profession- 
al engagements  drove  it  from  my 
remembrance,  till  taking  up  the 
volume  of  your  work  in  which 
these  extracts  appeared,  I  feel 
that  I  ought,  consistently  with  my 
duty  to  the  community,  to  give 
the  results  of  my  own  extended 
experience  on  this  subject. 

Referring  your  readers  to  the 
above  number,  I  shall  proceed  to 
remark,  that  the  application  of 
leeches  under  the  ear  is  very  pro- 
per in  extreme  cases  of  active  in- 
flammation, but  blisters  behind 
the  ear  I  cannot  consider  so  useful 
as  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  ;  indeed  so  very  differently  do 
I  regard  their  utility,  that  I  sel- 
dom advise  the  application  of 
them,  even  to  strong,  healthy 
persons. 

Laudanum  is,  as  you  know, 
merely  spirit  of  wine  with  opium 
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dissolved  in  it,  and  is  a  most  inju- 
dicious application.  I  could  cite 
a  hundred  instances  of  increase 
of  pain  and  uneasiness  being  pro- 
duced by  the  tincture  of  opium, 
both  in  children  and  adults.  In- 
fusion of  poppyheads,  with  a  few- 
drops  of  the  liquor  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  is  a  much  more  safe  and 
effectual  application. 

The  Doctor  paints  an  extreme 
case  of  the  detachment  of  the 
small  bones,  caries  of  bone,  &c, 
and  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is 
common.  In  this  country  it  is 
very  rare,  except  as  the  conse- 
quences of  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  which  usu- 
ally attends  it ;  and  even  these 
dreadful  effects  of  total  deafness, 
frequently  produced  by  scarlet 
fever,  may  be,  as  I  have  often 
proved,  averted  by  judicious  topi- 
cal treatment  during  the  period 
the  fever  is  at  its  height. 

The  soap  injection  is  very  im- 
proper in  such  a  case  ;  as  it  al- 
ways occasions  intense  pain,  and 
increases  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. 

The  limewater,  milk,  tincture 
of  myrrh,  and  tincture  of  opium, 
form  a  lotion  liable  to  the  same 
reasonable  objection  as  exists 
against  any  of  the  spirituous  ap- 
plications, in  such  cases. 

I  always  depend  on  medicine, 
as  the  most  useful  auxiliary  to 
topical  applications  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  medicine  for  children  more 
efficacious,  than  the  infusion  of 
senna,  made  with  a  small  quantity 
of  caraway  seeds  in  it,  and  sweet- 
ened with  manna.  The  ears 
should  be  carefully  inspected,  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  fungous 
granulation  in  the  auditory  pas- 
sage :  if  there  be,  the  dried  alum 
I  have  discovered  never  fails  to 
remove  it  without  pain,  and  they 


should  be  syringed  gently,  at  least 
daily. 

As  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  lunar  caustic,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  how  it  ever  got 
into  use  for  diseases  of  the  ears, 
except  as  an  escharotic,  to  keep 
dow7n  fungous  granulations  ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  the  dried  alum, 
w7hich  I  have  brought  into  notice, 
is  infinitely  better. 

I  am,  &c.         W.    Wright, 

Surgeon  Aurist   to  her  late  Majesty  r 
Queen  Caroline. 


CULTURE   OF    RICE. 

A  Committee  of  the  Savannah 
City  Council,  called  the  Commit- 
tee of  Dry  Culture,  have  made 
a  report  to  show  the  beneficial 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  city 
from  the  prohibition  of  the  culture 
of  Rice.  To  show  the  improved 
state  of  the  health  of  the  city 
within  the  last  ten  years,  they 
have  published  a  table  of  the 
deaths  in  each  year. — They  esti- 
mate the  average  number  of  white 
inhabitants  to  have  been  5000. 
The  number  of  deaths  of  whites 
in  the  last  ten  years,  as  shown  by 
the  table,  is  3,484.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  1817,  was  equal  to  1 
in  11  of  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion. In  1819,  1  in  10,  and  in 
1820,  1  in  6.  For  the  three  last 
years  the  mortality  has  been 
much  less,  namely,  1  in  34,  1  in 
40,  and  1  in  21. 


CURE    FOR  THE  EPILEPSY. 

Lately , a  woman  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Glasgow,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  a  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy. Among  the  persons  at- 
tracted to  the  spot,  was  a  young 
sailor,  who,  on  seeing  the  woman, 
called  out  for  some  grains  of 
coarse  salt,  which  he  forced  into 
her    mouth,     This    immediately 
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had  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
woman's  sensation  and  speech, 
and  her  convulsion  was  at  once 
put  a  stop  to.  The  young  man, 
who  had  been  at  Madagascar  and 
other  foreign  places,  says  he  has 
seen  this  remedy  applied  in  epi- 
lepsy with  great  success. 

We  should  not  have  noticed  this 
totally  inadequate  cure  for  epilepsy, 
if  it  had  not  been  copied  into  seve- 
ral respectable  papers.  The  pre- 
tension is  not  less  fallacious  than  this 
would  be,  "  one  gallon  of  cold  water 
thrown  on  the  burning  materials  of 
a  house  or  any  other  edifice,  never 
fails  to  extinguish  the  conflagration 
in  one  minute  and  a  half." 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boyls- 
ton  Medical  Committee  of  Har- 
vard College,  it  was  voted  that 
the  writer  of  the  best  dissertation 
on  "  Inflammation  of  the  Perios- 
teum both  acute  and  chronic," 
should  receive  the  prize  of  $50, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  this  value.  On 
opening  the  accompanying  sealed 
packet,  the  writer  of  the  suc- 
cessful dissertation  was  found  to 
be  Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BOSTON,    TUESDAY,  OCT.  2,   1827. 

INTERMITTING  FEVER  AND  THE 
VAPOR  BATH. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  arrived  in  Boston, 
with  the  ague  and  fever,  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  was  a  quotidian  ague,  returning 
every  afternoon  one  hour  later  than 
on  the  preceding  day ;  the  parox- 
ysms were  severe,  followed  by  pers- 
piration   through     the     subsequent 


night,  and  the  usual  languor  and  list- 
lessness  during  the  forenoon. 

We  advised  him  to  try  the  vapor 
bath,  which  was  done.  On  the  first 
bathing,  the  cold  stage  was  complete- 
ly overcome  in  twenty  minutes  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  applied  :  but 
little  febrile  heat  followed,  and  the 
night  was  much  better  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  second  was  taken  by 
mistake  before  the  access  of  the 
shaking  ;  after  the  bath  a  paroxysm 
occurred  in  a  milder  degree.  On 
the  third  trial  the  patient  was  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  the  bath  before 
the  cold  state  of  the  expected  fit  had 
in  reality  commenced.  The  chilness 
and  shivering  were  notv  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  bath  in  thirteen  minutes, 
and  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  fit 
almost  wholly  prevented.  From  this 
day  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  the 
disease  recurred  ;  it  was  completely 
and  radically  cured.  Appetite,  di- 
gestion and  strength  soon  returned, 
and  the  night  sweats  wholly  declined. 
During  these  three  days  of  bathing 
no  medicine  was  taken  excepting  six 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
three  doses,  which  could  not  have 
had  any  influence  in  interrupting  the 
progress  of  this  obstinate  disease,  in 
so  small  a  quantity  and  in  so  short  a 
time.  In  this  instance,  then,  it  seems 
just  to  infer  that  two,  or  at  most 
three,  vapor  baths,  truly  cut  short 
the  disease. 

We  have  formerly  seen  much  of 
this  fever  in  the  same  state  of  New 
York,  and  after  being  disappointed 
in  our  early  expectations  of  the  cu- 
rative power  of  the  bark,  and  trying 
different  modes  of  subduing  the  dis- 
order,   we   thought  any   treatment 
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quite  successful  which  would  remove 
the  disease  in  twelve  days.  We 
know  nothing  even  at  this  period  of 
improvement  which  can  be  relied  on 
as  generally  capable  of  checking  in- 
termittent fever  in  three  days.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  which  can  do  this  with 
so  little  inconvenience  to  the  suffer- 
er, or  with  so  little  reduction  of  his 
strength,  as  three  vapor  baths,  if  this 
number  should  generally  be  found  to 
succeed. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  a 
general  conclusion  from  a  single  in- 
stance ;  the  fact  however  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  is  supported  by 
analogy  and  reason,  if  not  by  expe- 
rience. To  put  an  end  to  the  cold 
stage  of  the  paroxysm,  it  is  well 
known,  is  nearly  to  annihilate  the 
subsequent  stages, — and  to  stop  the 
fit  is  the  first  and  by  far  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  cure.  The  pa- 
tieat  can  be  certainly  warmed  in 
the  bath  to  any  desirable  degree,  and 
he  cannot  be  cold  and  warm  at  the 
same  time.  The  trial  is  one  we 
have  long  wished  to  make,  having 
entertained  a  strong  persuasion  of 
the  remedial  power  of  this  expedient. 

How  far  moist  heat  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body  at 
the  access  of  the  paroxysm,  in  those 
parts  of  our  country  where  this  te- 
dious and  prostrating  disease  origi- 
nates and  prevails,  we  know  not;  we 
have,  however,  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  hope  that  it  will  soon  re- 
ceive that  attention  from  physicians 
which  the  subject  so  clearly  merits 
and  demands. 

We  offer  this  report,  and  submit 
these  remarks,  to  encourage  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  furnish  them- 


selves with  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  this  admirable  resource. 


One  of  the  four  editors  of  the 
N.Y.  Morning  Courier  says,  "  We 
believe  our  types  are  more  wilful 
than  types  ordinarily  are,  &c.  &c," 
finding  much  fault  with  them.  We 
too  have  always  thought  they  had  a 
fault,  but  quite  a  different  one  from 
any  of  those  pointed  out  by  their 
proprietors.  We  mean  their  illegi- 
ble smallness,  and  this  is  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  of  those  who  complain  of 
the  types'  obstinacy,  &c.  We  are 
disposed  to  acquit  the  types  of  all 
blame,  and  to  lay  the  whole  censure 
on  the  editors  for  buying,  and  the 
compositor  for  misusing  them. 

Madness. — A  commission  in  lu- 
nacy was  lately  held  in  London, 
to  inquire  into  the  sanity  of  a  very 
wealthy  old  gentleman  of  high 
family,  named  Joddrell.  One  of 
the  facts  alleged  in  proof  of  his 
lunacy,  was.  that  "  he  would 
sometimes  begin  to  read  a  news- 
paper, and  presently  throw  it 
down,  saying  it  was  all  nonsense." 

The  religion  which  mixes  with 
human  passions,  and  is  set  on  fire 
by  them,  will  make  a  stronger 
blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and 
lasting  brightness  on  the  path, 
and  communicates  a  sober  but 
durable  warmth  to  the  heart.  It 
is  equable  and  constant ;  while 
the  other,  like  culinary  fire,  fed 
by  gross  materials,  is  extinguish- 
ed the  sooner  from  the  fierceness 
of  the  flame. 


The  Savannah  Board  of  Health 
reported  on  the  12th  inst.  "  one  case 
of  fever  of  a  malignant  type,  which 
terminated  fatallv  on  the  10th," 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ATHENEUM : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
FOR  OCTOBER  1,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  1S4 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
Contents. — Ethelinda — Sunset— Broad 
Summerford— Part  II.— The  Apparition- 
Affecting  History — The  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  No.  I.  :  Forest  Bee  Hives, 
Separating  Wax  and  Honey  from  the 
Comb,  New  Invented  Travelling  Car- 
riage, Cultivation  of  the  Sunflower,  Sala- 
manders and  Sirens,  Cheap  Sweating  hath 
and  Plate  Warmer,  &c. — Reverses  ;  A 
Tale  of  the  Past  Season — Insect  Sagacity 
— Molly  Astore — Correspondence  with  the 
Moon — Punctilious  Waiters — Kangaroo 
Waggery — Broken  Vows — Early  Adoption 
of  Theatrical  Costume — Mademoiselle 
Pauline  Geoffry — Subterraneous  Fire — 
Wirtemberg — Way  to  be  Happy. 

JEFFERSON  MED.  COLLEGE. 

THE  next  annual  course  of  Lectures 
in  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  Wednesday  preceding  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  next. — Candidates  for 
graduation  are  required  to  have  attended 
two  full  courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  Institu- 
tion ;  also,  to  present  certificates  of  hav- 
ing prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine  for 
three  years,  including  lecture  terms,  with 
some  respectable  practitioner  ;  and,  final- 
ly, to  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some 
medical  subject,  and  to  undergo  an  exa- 
mination on  the  several  branches  of  Me- 
dical Science. — The  fees  for  admission  to 
all  the  public  lectures  amount  to  90  dol- 
lars. The  expenses  of  graduation  are  15 
dollars.     There  is  no  matriculation  fee. 

John  Eberle,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic — George 
M'Clellan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
— Jacob  Green,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry— B.  Rush  Rees,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence — Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy — W.  P.  C.  Barton, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany — John  Barnes,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  N.  R.  SMITH,  Dean. 


MEDICAL  LECTURES— BOSTON. 

I  HE  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard 
University  will  begin  at  the  Medi- 
cal College,  Mason  Street,  Boston,  on  the 
Third  Wednesday  in  October  next  ; 
the  time  having  been  altered  from  the 
Third  Wednesday  in  Nov,,  when  they  for- 
merly began.  WALTER  CHANNING, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

DAVID  Sz  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

ENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared   by  Mr  Pomeroy. 


EUROPEAN   LEECHES. 
UST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro- 
pean Leeches,  for  sale  by 
EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  at  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,30  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post* 
paid,  to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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The  Life  of  Edxcard  Jenner,  M.D,  constitution  from  variolous  infec- 
L.L.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Ex-  tion  in  the  plurality  of  instances. 
traordinary  to  the  King,  <$*<,'.  fyc.  Again,  had  vaccination  been  a  dis- 
with  Illustrations  of  his  Doctrines,  gusting  or  dangerous  experiment, 
and  Selections  from  his  Corres-  the  advantages  of  it  might  have 
pondence.  By  John  Baron,  been  depreciated  :  but,  when  it 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Octavd,  pp.  is  indubitably  the  reverse,  every 
608.  London,  Colburn,  1827.  one  must  acknowledge  the  almost 
The  grave  has  now  closed  over  universal  blessing  which  it  has 
the  author  of  vaccination.  Small-  bestowed  on  the  human  race, 
pox  was  certainly  one  of  these-  "Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade 
verest  scourges  that  ever  infested  pursue;7'  censure  is  the  tax  which 
humanity  ;  it  was  worse  than  the  talent  pays  to  the  world,  since 
plague  itself,  since  this  calamity  the  author  of  every  discovery  or 
either  destroyed  its  victim  or  improvement  of  importance  has 
suffered  him  to  escape  ;  while  been  vilified  in  his  turn,  and  his 
that,  if  it  failed  to  extinguish  life,  right  to  them  either  denied  or 
too  often  either  deprived  the  un-  controverted.  Such  is  the  per- 
happy  sufferer  of  vision,  or  ren-  versity  of  mankind,  such  the  in- 
dered  his  face  unseemly  to  the  justice  practised  towards  genius, 
sight  of  strangers,  and  heartrend-  that  the  laurel  crown  is  first  with- 
ing  to  friends.  Inoculation  was  held  from  him  who  has  fairly  won 
undoubtedly  of  great  utility,  it  it,  and  when  meekly  worn,  it  is 
was  a  counterpoise,  and  not  an  attempted  to  be  plucked  from  his 
insignificant  one,  to  affliction,  de-  brows  by  base  and  jealous  hands, 
formity,  and  death  ;  yet  still  it  Yet  is  it  highly  honorable  to  the 
occasionally  failed,  and  took  away  medical  profession,  that,  though 
life  from  the  innocent  and  healthy  the  smallpox  and  its  direful  con- 
being  that  had  been  consigned  to  sequences  were  a  source  of  no 
its  protection.  To  inoculation,  inconsiderable  emolument,  they 
vaccination  followed,  which  is  received  and  propagated  vaccina- 
justly  characterized  to  be  one  of  tion  with  singular  ardor  and  disin- 
the  greatest  improvements  ever  terestedness,  and  incontestibly 
made  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  demonstrated,  that,  in  them,  the 
If  vaccination  had  only  succeeded  love  of  science  was  superior  to 
once  in  twenty  cases,  its  benefits  the  desire  of  gain.  Unquestiona- 
would  have  been  considerable,  bly,  the  vaccine  inoculation  had 
but  they  become  nearly  incalcu-  its  opponents,  but  they  were  in- 
lable,  when,  beyond  all  dispute,  significant  in  rank  and  numbers, 
it  is  successful  in  guarding  the  and  could  boast  of  no  respectabi- 
21 
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lity,  except  what  might  attach  to 
the  names  of  Ingenhouse,  Mose- 
ley,  Rowley  and  Birch.  During 
the  last  sixteen  years,  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  has  been  fixed 
on  a  permanent  basis  ;  its  feeble 
enemies,  feeble  even  in  mischief, 
have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  and 
though  it  has  not,  like  the  test  of 
a  literary  reputation,  survived  its 
century,  little  doubt  can  now  be 
entertained  of  its  eternal  success. 
Vaccination  has  subtracted  one 
from  the  sum  of  human  miseries  ; 
it  has  not  only  guarded  mankind 
against  a  most  pestilential  disease, 
but  preserved  beauty,  the  charm 
which  either  graces  intellect,  or 
atones  for  its  deficiency,  from  a 
deformity  that  was  sometimes 
worse  than  death. 

Who  Edward  Jenner  was, 
where  he  flourished,  what  was 
his  character,  what  his  pursuits 
and  acquirements,  what  the  mark 
of  his  genius,  how  his  juvenile 
mind,  in  a  happy  moment,  unal- 
terably fixed  itself  on  the  popular 
tradition  of  his  native  vale,  and 
how,  by  acute  investigation,  and 
accurate  experiments,  he  attain- 
ed, amid  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, calumny  and  opposition,  the 
darling  object  of  his  soul,  and  ex- 
alted himself  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  his  species,  are  questions 
which  will  be  often  agitated.  Dr. 
Baron,  of  Gloucester,  appears, 
with  singular  propriety,  as  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Jenner.  He 
knew  him  most  intimately,  and 
had  known  him  long  ;  he  admired 
his  virtues,  and  was  zealous  for 
his  fame  ;  and,  independently  of 
all  private  feelings,  he  was  soli- 
cited to  write,  and  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  having  the  necessary 
papers  of  the  deceased  consigned 
to  his  inspection.  He  lived  not 
at  a  distance,  or  in  a  distant  age  ; 


he  had  not  common  traditional  re- 
port to  depend  on  ;  or  vague  in- 
formation to  guide  him,  which 
might  have  been,  and  frequently 
is,  clouded  by  prejudice,  obscured 
by  ignorance,  and  misrepresented 
by  malevolence.  To  conclude, 
he  had,  and  has  had,  abundant  fair 
play  : — Personal  knowledge,  long 
intercourse,  unreserved  friend- 
ship, local  residence,  satisfactory 
documents,  and  numerous  rela- 
tives and  warm  friends,  anxious  to 
support  him  in  his  undertaking, 
and  ready  to  cheer  him  in  his 
progress.  If  this  be  not  a  royal 
road  to  biography,  words  have 
lost  their  meaning  \  and,  unlike 
royal  roads,  it  has  been  trodden 
by  a  writer  that  deserved  it. 

The  first  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  this  handsome 
volume,  which  is  ornamented  by 
a  likeness  of  the  author  of  vacci- 
nation, are  devoted  to  the  private 
life  of  Dr.  Jenner,  up  to  1798,, 
when  he  published  his  u  Inquiry," 
including  letters  from  John  Hun- 
ter to  him  from  1773  to  1783  ; 
and  the  remaining  four  hundred 
and  eightyeight  are  principally 
assigned  to  the  early  history  of 
vaccination,  and  to  disquisitions  on 
it,  smallpox,  and  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions modestly  and  elegantly  ad- 
vanced on  these  subjects  by  the 
deceased,  and  which  are  now  re- 
vived, and  maintained  to  be  cor- 
rect by  his  biographer.  When 
the  second  part  appears,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  notice  it  ;  and,  mean- 
while, we  will  attempt  to  com- 
pose, from  the  materials  now  be- 
fore us,  a  brief  and  faithful  bio- 
graphical article.  Such  an  arti- 
cle cannot  be  otherwise  than  in- 
teresting, since  where  is  the 
reader  who  does  not  wish  to  know 
more  or  less  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  abilities  of  the  man  who 
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rendered  such  a  signal  service,  riod,  Jenner  was  twentyone,  and 
not  only  to  his  country,  but  to  the  Hunter  42  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
world  ;  not  only  to  the  millions  easy  to  conceive  how  the  master- 
now  living,  but  to  millions  yet  mind  of  the  latter  would  incite 
unborn  ?  the  intellectual  and  physical  pow- 

Edward  Jenner  was  born  in  the  ers  of  the  former*  After  com- 
vicarage  at  Berkeley,  in  Glouces-  pleting  his  studies,  he  retired 
tershire,  on  the  17th  of  May,  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
1749,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the  and  continued  with  him  an  unin- 
Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  A.M.,  of  terrupted  epistolatory  correspon- 
Oxford,  rector  of  Rockhampton,  dence.  Jenner  set  a  high  value 
and  vicar  of  Berkeley,  by  the  on  this  gentleman's  letters,  and 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  preserved  them  with  great  care. 
Head,  of  an  ancient  and  respecta-  We  have  read  them  with  much 
ble  family  in  Berkshire.  The  pleasure.  It  is  refreshing  to  con- 
father  of  Jenner  also  possessed  template  the  physiologist  as  a  let- 
considerable  landed  property,  the  terwriter ;  they  are  eminently 
family  being  of  great  antiquity  in  characteristic  of  his  mind  ;  relate 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  neigh-  chiefly  to  subjects  of  natural  his- 
boring  county  of  Worcester.  He  tory  ;  and  evince  that  ardor  for 
was  unfortunately  consigned  to  knowledge  which  death  only  could 
the  tomb,  soon  after  the  birth  of  extinguish.  The  friend  and  cor- 
Edward,  in  the  year  1754,  at  the  respondent  of  Hunter,  a  proof  he 
age  of  fiftytwo.  This  heavy  loss  to  was  no  common  man,  immediately 
Edward  was  partly  alleviated  by  after  he  left  London,  commenced 
his  eldest  brother,  Stephen,  a  practice,  as  a  surgeon  and  apo- 
clergyman  ;  and  he  had  likewise  thecary,  in  his  native  village  of 
another  brother,  named  Henry,  Berkeley,  sixteen  miles  from  the 
of  the  same  profession.  From  city  of  Gloucester,  and  took  up 
him  sprang  the  Rev.  George  C.  his  residence  with  his  brother 
Jenner,  and  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  Stephen.  His  talents  and  con- 
who  afterwards  assisted  their  un-  duct  soon  gained  for  him  nume- 
cle  Edward  in  his  pursuits.  Jen-  rous  friends,  and  a  rapidly  increas- 
ner  had  three  sisters,  Mary,  Sa-  ing  practice.  He  frequently  took 
rah,  and  Ann,  who  was  married  long  rides  on  horseback,  either 
to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Davies,  and  contemplating  the  beauties  of  na- 
gave  birth  to  three  sons.  ture,  or  revolving  in  his  mind  the 

Having  finished  his  education,  wonders  of  art  and  science.  In 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lud-  these  rides,  he  was  often  accom- 
low,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  apo-  panied,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
thecary  in  Sodbury,  a  very  small  by  friends  that  esteemed  his  cha- 
town,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  racter  and  loved  his  society.  His 
distant  from  Bath  and  Bristol,  recreations  consisted,  at  this 
When  his  term  was  expired,  uhe  time,  of  visiting  agreeable  fami- 
went  to  London,  to  prosecute  his  lies,  with  whom  he  was  always  a 
professional  studies  under  the  di-  favorite  ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
rection  and  instruction  of  the  ce-  polite  literature, 
lebrated  John  Hunter,  in  whose  Mr.  Jenner  on  all  occasions  pro- 
family  he  resided  for  two  years,  moted  good  company,  and  good 
a  favorite  pupil."     At  this  pe-  discourse,  as  the  sinews  of  virtue. 
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He  was  especially  fond  of  music,    his  friends  in  conversation  ;  and 
and  was  a  member  of  a  catch  club    other  lecturers,  on  his  authority, 
which  met  at  Cam.      He  could    mentioned  them  to  their  pupils, 
also  play  on  the  violin  and  flute,    In  1780  Jenner  was  enabled,  af- 
and  formed  select  musical  par-    ter  much  study  and  inquiry,  to 
ties,  wherein  he  was  occasionally    explain  many  of  the  perplexing 
a  performer.      Like   most  wise    obscurities  and  contradictions,with 
men,  he  had  a  particular  dislike   which  the  subject  was  embarrass- 
to  cards.      Thus  did  Jenner  pass    ed.      On  the  14th  of  May,  1796, 
his   time,   in  active   professional    he,  for  the  first  time,  vaccinated, 
engagements,   scientific  pursuits,    and   with  success,    the   arms   of 
and  engaging  society  ;  and  he  was    James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  of 
instrumental  in  forming  two  me-    about  eight  years  of  age,  with  flu- 
dical  and  convivial  societies,  to    id  taken  from  the  hand  of  Sarah 
which  he  was  a  lively  and  able    Nelmes,  who  had  been  infected 
contributor.  by  her  master's  cows.     Dr.  Jen- 

The  fatigues  of  an  extensive    ner  published  his  Inquiry  in  June, 
general  practice  having  become    1798.     It  contained  seventy  three 
irksome,  Mr.  Jenner,  now  in  his   or  four  quarto  pages,  and  was  de- 
fortythird  year,  resolved  to  con-    dicated  to  the  late  Dr.  Parry,  of 
fine  himself  to  medicine,  and  ob-    Bath,  who  had  already  been  in- 
tained  in  1792  a  degree  of  Doc-    debted  to  him  for  the  groundwork 
tor  of  Physic  from  the  ancient    of  his  book  on  angina  pectoris.  He 
university  of  St.  Andrew's.     Dr.    visited  London  in  April,  1798,  and 
Jenner's  attention  was  called  for-   was  received  with  kindness  and 
cibly,  and  for  the  first  time,  to    respect.      From  this  period,  the 
the  nature  of  cowpock,  while  he   vaccine  inoculation,  in  spite  of  re- 
was  a  youth.      When  an  appren-    al  enemies  and  pretended  friends, 
tice  in  Sodbury,  a  young  woman   besotted    admirers   and   ignorant 
applied  for  advice  ;  the  subject    opponents,  gradually  expanded  it- 
of  smallpox  was  mentioned  in  her    self   over  various  parts   of  the 
presence  ;   she  immediately   ob-    globe  ;  honors  flowed  in  on  the 
served,   "  I  cannot  take  that  dis-    author  of  it ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
ease,  for  I  have  had  cowpock."    happiness  of  a  man,  that  knew  he 
This  incident  fixed  itself  on  the    had  labored  well, and  successfully, 
mind  of  Jenner,  and  laid  the  foun-        We  have  now  continued  the  life 
dation  of  his  future  fame.      Such    of  Dr.  Jenner  to  his  fiftyfirst  year, 
are  the  trifles,  which,  sometimes    for  that  of  a  physician,  or  man  of 
remembered  and  sometimes  for-    letters,  is  soon  told  ;   and  nothing* 
gotten,  determine  the  bent  of  in-    can  be  left  but  an  account  of  his 
dividual  genius,  and  contribute  to    declining  years,  his  illness,  death, 
the  most  important  results.      In    and  surviving  family  ;  and  here  we 
1770  Jenner  communicated  this    are  obliged  to  stop,   for  here  our 
circumstance    to    John    Hunter,    biographical  guide  forsakes  us  to 
who,  never  damping  the  ardor  of   state  the  progress  of  vaccination 
a  pupil,  replied,   "  Don't  think,    from  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
but  try  ;  be  patient,  be  accurate."    Jennerian  Society  to  the  depar- 
He  made  known  Jenner's  opinions,    ture  of  the  expedition  from  Spain, 
and  the  traditions  in  Gloucester-    with  which  his  volume  concludes, 
shire,  both  in  his  lectures,  and  to    It  may  be  said  of  human  talents, 
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and  of  human  actions,  as  Solon  af-  Equally  indisputable  is  it,  that 
firmed  to  Croesus  of  human  happi-  Edward  Jenner's  ascension  was 
ness,  that  we  should  wait  till  the  from  the  lofty  mountain.  He  was 
life  be  terminated,  before  we  pro-  born,  educated,  and  lived  under 
nounce  decisively  on  them.  With  academic  bowers  : — he  was  the 
Edward  Jenner  this  awful  period  son  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  of 
has  arrived  ;  and  we,  who  are  nei-  considerable  landed  property,  and 
ther  his  friends  nor  biographers,  of  ancient  family  ;  he  was  respect- 
have  this  duty  to  perform  ;  and  ably  connected  by  his  mother  ; 
we  prefer  to  perform  it  now,  and  and  he  was  enabled  by  his  pecu- 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  se-  niary  resources  to  live  for  two 
cond  volume,  for  unanswerable  years,  no  common  lot  and  no  mean 
reasons.  Panegyric,  general  and  advantage,  as  a  favorite  pupil  in 
indiscriminate,  is  a  violation  of  the  house  of  John  Hunter.  Un- 
biographical  truth,  and  is  oftener  der  the  most  flattering  auspices 
the  sign  of  a  weak  than  of  a  strong  he  commenced  surgical  and  medi- 
mind.  While  attempting  to  as-  cal  practice  in  his  native  village, 
certain  the  character,  the  intel-  of  which  his  father  had  been  vi- 
lect,  and  the  acquirements  and  car,  where  his  brother  was  a  much 
performances  of  an  individual,  esteemed  clergyman,  and  where, 
however  amiable  and  regretted,  in  consequence  of  his  family  and 
the  interests  of  truth,  of  justice,  fortune,  he  was  instantly  received 
and  of  science,  should  be  rigor-  into  genteel  society.  How  differ- 
ously  observed.  It  is  not  a  ques-  ent  then  was  Jenner's  fate  from 
tion  of  mere  kindness,  or  of  cold  that  of  the  man,  whom  a  proud 
calculation,  but  one  of  paramount  aristocracy  disdains  to  own  ;  the 
importance,  which  comprises  the  son  of  humble  parents  ;  selftaught  ; 
sacred  rights  of  the  dead,  and  in-  hastily  educated  in  the  metropo- 
volves  the  momentous  ones  of  the  lis  ;  and  who,  at  his  entrance  into 
living.  In  estimating  with  scru-  life,  as  a  general  practitioner,  be- 
pulous  accuracy  the  exact  degree  gins  on  nothing;  unknown,  unfriend- 
of  merit  that  belongs  to  a  man,  ed,  unrecommended  ;  shunned  by 
not  now  of  this  world,  his  birth,  men  who  immure  themselves 
his  education,  his  advantages,  and  within  the  bastile  of  their  rank  ; 
his  every  circumstance,  local  and  who  has  to  provide  for  the  day 
fortuitous,  are  to  be  rigidly  weigh-  that  is  passing  over  him  ;  and  who 
ed,  and  carefully  placed  in  the  well  knows,  since  an  unfeeling 
opposite  scale  to  that  which  con-  world  stamps  it  hourly  on  his  re- 
tains what  he  has  acquired,  or  collection,  that  with  him  it  will 
what  he  has  accomplished.  The  not  be  dignified  ease,  or  literary 
ascension  of  intellect,  in  whatso-  leisure,  but  prosperity,  or  adver- 
ever  way  it  springs  forth,  can  only  sity,  expatriation,  or  a  prison.  If 
be  fairly  measured  from  the  alti-  such  a  man,  and  the  picture  thus 
tude  whence  that  intellect  wing-  feebly  drawn  can  find  a  thousand 
ed  its  flight.  He  who  reaches  originals,  should  shake  off  all  these 
the  sky  from  a  lofty  mountain,  sinks  appalling  evils,  and  rise,  as  many 
before  him  that  has  attained  the  have  risen,  to  distinguished  emi- 
same  sky  by  an  ascent  out  of  the  nence,  how  greatly  would  he 
lowly  vale.  These  are,  it  is  transcend  the  individuals  who, 
presumed,  indisputable  positions.  Jenner  like,  were  born  under  a 
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happy  star,  on  whom  fortune  al-  house  at  Sodbury,  "  I  cannot  take 
ways  smiled,  and  who  never  knew,  smallpox    for  I  have  had  cow- 
because    they  never    felt,   how  pock"?      "  This  incident,"  says 
"  slow   rises   worth,  by  poverty  Dr.  Baron,   "  riveted  the  atten- 
depressed."    If  the  preceding  ob-  tion  of  Jenner.      It  was  the  first 
servations  be  just,  it  will  follow  time  that  the  popular  notion, which 
that  the  acquirements,  perform-  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
ances,  and  success  of  Dr.  Jenner,  district,  had  been  brought  home 
present  nothing  remarkable,  with  to  him  with  force  and  influence, 
the    exception    of    vaccination.  Most  happily  the  impression  which 
Even  in  this  his  polar  star  shone  was  then  made  was  never  effac- 
hrightly.  for  had  he  belonged  to,  ed."     Surely  this  statement  must 
and  practised  in,  a  distant  county,  for  ever  prevent  Dr.  Jenner  from 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  subject  ranking  as  a  discoverer.    Harvey 
of  cowpock  would  never  have  en-  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
gaged  his  attention.      But  here,  blood  ;  but  if  this  had  been  al- 
indeed,  his  merit  is  preeminent,  ready   known  in  his  own  county, 
and  above  all  praise  ; — he  took  though   expressed   in  vernacular 
up  a  popular  tradition  ;  he  sub-  language,  and  if  a  young  man  had 
jected  it  to  experiment  ;  he  over-  pointedly  fixed  the  boyish  mind  of 
came  difficulties  ;  reconciled  con-  the  future  physiologist  on  such  a 
tradictions  ;   elucidated    obscuri-  momentous  subject,  and  if,  in  the 
ties ;  converted  uncertainty  into  prime  of  manhood  and  by  scienti- 
certainty  ;   and  exalted  a  dubious  fie   experiments,  he  had  demon- 
truth  to  the  stability  of  science,  strated  it  to  be  correct,  and  pro- 
while  every  other  medical  man,  mulgated  the  particulars  to  the 
enjoying  equal  opportunities,  had  world,   would  he  then  have  been 
either  neglected,  or  depreciated  pronounced  a  discoverer  ?      No  ! 
inquiry;  and,  so  far  as  in  his  power  He  would  have  been  designated 
laid,  had  either  sought  to  extin-  the  demonstrator,  and  promulga- 
guish,  or  striven  to  cloud  a  glim-  tor  of  a  long  and  partially  known, 
mering  light,    that    would   have  but    much    neglected,     popular 
conducted  its  preserver  to  immor-  truth.     Precisely  similar  are  the 
tality.  irrefragable    claims   of  Jenner  ; 
Dr.  Jenner  has  been  termed  by  they  are  sufficient  to  gratify  hu- 
his  biographer,  and  other  authors,  man  ambition  ;  they  need  not  that 
the  discoverer   of  the  protecting  to  which  he  has  no  legitimate  pre- 
powers  of  cowpock.    This  cannot  tension.      Posterity,  always  just, 
be  acceded  to  ;  it  is  at  variance  will  never  recognize  Edward  Jen- 
with  truth.      Jenner  is  so  rich  in  ner  as  a  discoverer,   yet  will  it 
real  merit  that  his  admirers  ought  assign  to  him  an  exaltation  scarce- 
to  disclaim  for  him  an   honor  to  ly  less  enviable  ;  and  acknowledge 
which  he  is   not  entitled.     How  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  be- 
can  he  be  called   a   discoverer,  nefactors   of  the  human  race, — a 
when,  independently  of  the  Well  benefactor,  not  limited  by  time 
known  tradition  of  his  native  coun-  and  space,  but  interminable  and 
ty,  his  youthful  mind  was  irrevo-  everlasting.    From  contemporary 
cably  directed  to  this  subject  on  writers  other  ages  must  learn  his 
hearing  a  young  woman  emphati-  character,  and  if  they  be  swayed 
cally    observe,    in  his   master's  by  the  solemn  dictates  of  truth, 
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they  will  portray  him  amiable  in 
disposition,  spotless  in  reputation, 
and  accomplished  in  mind  ; — play- 
ful yet  serious,  gay  yet  studious, 
condescending  yet  dignified. 

We  lay  down  the  pen,  and  con- 
gratulate the  friends  and  execu- 
tors of  the  deceased  on  having 
selected  Dr.  Baron  for  his  biog- 
rapher, who  has  performed  his 
delicate  and  arduous  office,  so 
far  as  he  has  proceeded,  with 
care,  fidelity,  and  judgment,  and 
written  with  candor,  spirit,  and 
talent. — MedieoChirug.  Rev. 


From  the  NewEngland  Med.  Rev.  and  Journ. 
for  October  1. 

Two  Introductory  Lectures  on  Ma- 
teria Medica,    delivered  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Course,  and  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  Vege- 
table Materia  Medica,  at  Mr. 
Grainger'' s  Theatre,  and  at  the 
New  Medical  School,  LittleDean 
St.,  Soho.    By  Francis  Boott, 
M.D.     London.   1827.  pp.  70. 
These  Lectures,  printed  at  the 
request  of  the  students  to  whom 
they  were  delivered,  form  part  of 
a  course,  at  a  new  medical  institu- 
tion in  London.      The  school  for 
which  they  were  prepared  is  the 
same  which  boasts  the  talents  and 
labors  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  a  physi- 
cian no  less  distinguished  by   the 
value  and  soundness  of  his  various 
medical  writings,  than  by  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  has  risen  to 
the  highest  professional  eminence. 
Dr.  Boott  is  an  American,  within 
a   few  years  established  in  Lon- 
don.     Not  only  the  specimen  of 
talent  before  us,  but  likewise  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  excel- 
lent  character,    the    scrupulous 
fidelity,  and   unwearied  industry 
of  the  author,   led  us  to  prognos- 
ticate ample  success,  as  the  re- 
ward  of  his  abilities   and  exer- 
tions. 
In  the  first  of  these  lectures, 


Dr.  Boott  has  given  a  cursory 
view  of  the  history  and  discove- 
ries in  the  science  of  materia 
medica.  At  the  present  day  it 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
every  physician,  that  an  accumu- 
lation of  medicinal  agents  and 
their  compounds,  has  taken  place, 
far  beyond  the  necessities  which 
are  felt  in  actual  practice.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  management 
of  diseases  might  be  as  well  con- 
ducted with  a  half,  and  possibly 
with  a  twentieth  part  of  the  re- 
medies which  our  books  contain, 
as  by  the  employment  of  the 
whole  number.  It  is  neverthe- 
less necessary,  that  a  welledu- 
cated  physician  should  know  the 
properties  of  all  active  substances 
which  are,  or  have  been,  in  ex- 
tensive use,  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  intentions  of  different 
medical  writers  and  collateral 
practitioners. 

We  may  justly  consider  simpli- 
city of  practice  as  one  of  the 
great  improvements  of  modern 
medicine.  This  is  displayed,  not 
merely  in  the  diminished  variety 
of  drugs  employed,  but  likewise 
in  ajuster  estimate  of  the  power 
and  applicability  of  medicines  ge- 
nerally. If  we  mistake  not,  a 
better  discrimination  exists  now 
than  formerly  between  diseases, 
the  career  of  which  is  uncontrol- 
lable, and  those  in  which  it  is  oth- 
erwise ;  between  symptoms  on 
which  we  must  wait,  and  those 
with  which  we  may  interfere  ; 
between  complaints  which  re- 
quire only  judicious  external  ma- 
nagement, and  those  which  call 
for  internal  remedies.  When  we 
consider  what  floods  of  medicines 
have  been  formerly  wasted  on 
consumption  and  dyspepsia,  on 
hooping  cough  and  continued  fe- 
ver, we  must  derive  satisfaction 
in  agreeing  with  the  author  of  the 
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pamphlet  before  us,  that  "  sim-    of  plants,  but  their  physiology, 
pier  views  are  now  taken  of  dis-    and  the  functions  of  their  various 
eases;  that  a  humbler  faith  is  felt  parts;  and  some  of  the  most  high- 
in  the  powers  of  art  over  many  of  ly  gifted  men  of  all  ages  have  de- 
them ;   and  that  the  time  is  fast  voted  their  great  talents  to  its 
approaching,  when  the  pernicious  pursuit.     No    name    among  the 
system  of  empirically  administer-  many   of  these   great   men  will 
ing  drugs,  which  can  have  no  oth-  have  such  influence  with  you  as 
er  effect  than  that  of  wasting  the  that  of  Haller,  whose  fame  as  a 
failing  powers  of  life  and  adding  botanist  is  only  secondary  to  his 
to  the  evils  of  disease,  will  be  celebrity  as  an  anatomist  and  phy- 
abolished  from  the   practice   of  siologist :   and  it  is  only  necessary 
physicians."  to  refer  to  his  letters  to  Linnaeus, 
In    the    second    lecture,   Dc.  to  see  how  much  his  heart  and 
Boott  has  given    an  interesting  mind  were  interested  in  his  bota- 
view  of  the   connexion   between  nical  pursuits.     In  one  of  them  he 
the  external  forms  of  plants  and  says,  i  I  have  not  done  much  in 
their  medicinal  properties.     This  botany  of  late,  except  my  jour- 
subject,  though  abounding  in  ano-  neys,  and  the  examination  of  cha- 
milies  and  exceptions,  neverthe-  racters  in  my  garden.     Anatomy 
less  furnishes  some  general  views  is  my  chief  occupation  combined 
of  striking  interest  to  the  medical  with  physiology.     To  these  I  am 
botanist.     And,  in  grouping  plants  obliged  to    devote   the    greater 
into  natural  families,  there  are  part  of  the  year.     Your  happier 
many  instances  in  which  peculiar  fate  spares  you  such  interruption 
sensible   and   medicinal   qualities  to  your   pursuits.     But  if  ever  I 
might  be  added  to  the  character-  can  return  again  to  my  own  coun- 
isticsofthe  assemblage,  with  al-  try,  I  shall  seek  no  other  pleasure 
most  as  much  certainty  as  those  than  botany.     To  this,  in  the  in- 
of  external  form.  vestigation  of  what  Switzerland 
The  usefulness  and  importance  produces,  I   hope  to  dedicate  the 
of  the  study  of  botany  is  urged  on  remainder  of  my  life.' — In  ano- 
the  medical  student  by  Dr.  Boott,  ther  letter,  after  wishing  Linnaeus 
in  a  strain  of  eloquence  evidently  health  for  his  botanical  pursuits, 
proceeding  from  the  heart.  he  says,  c  My  studies  and  engage- 
"  I  wish  I  could  excite  in  your  ments  of  a  different  nature  draw 
minds  a  consciousness  of  the  ex-  me  unavoidably  aside,  but  my  in- 
treme  facility  of  the  rudiments  of  clination  always  leads  me  to  the 
this  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  charms   of  Flora.     To  botany   I 
of  all  sciences,  because   I  should  wish  to  devote  my  leisure,  my  old 
remove  the  apprehension  you  may  age,  and  my  fortune.' 
feel   of    its    requiring    laborious  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  many  of 
study  ;   and  you  would  then  per-  the  most  active  physicians  have 
ceive  that  its  pursuit  is  compati-  been  the  most  distinguished  bota- 
ble  with  the  active  duties  of  your  nists  ;   indeed  Cuvier  in  his  Eulo- 
profession.     The   science,  in  its  gy  on  the  Sciences,  ascribes  their 
widest  extent,  is  one  of  the  most  origin  and  progress  in  the  early 
elaborate,    and   requires   patient  ages  to  the   investigations  ofme- 
investigation  and  profound  obser-  dical     men.     The    necessity    of 
vation  ;  for  it  embraces  not  only  their  cultivation  for  the  perfec- 
the  external  forms  and  structure  tion  of  physic  is  still  as  impera- 
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tive  on  us  as  on  those  who  called  is  that  of  holding  an  enlarged  sym- 

them  into  being  ;  for  we  derive  pathy  with  the  wants,  the  pur- 

our  means  for  the  cure  and  pre-  suits,  and  the  enjoyments  of  man- 

vention  of  diseases  from  the  three  kind   in  all   regions,  and  in  fami- 

kingdoms  of  nature  :  and  if  I  may  liarizing    yourselves   with    those 

be  allowed  to  speak  from  my  own  productions  of  nature  which  are 

partial  and  most  imperfect  expe-  the  sources  of  happiness  to  mil- 

rience  of  the  advantages  of  the  lions  of  human  beings.     It  is  also 

knowledge  of  botany,  I  would  say,  that  of  cultivating  the  talents  be- 

— there  is  no  study  more  instruc-  stowed  on  you  for  your  own  good 

tive  to  the  physician  than  that  of  and  for  the  good  of  others,  and  of 

plants,  and  certainly  none  which  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  beauties 

brings   with     it   more   delightful  of  nature,  which  sheds  a  charm 

consolations  under  the  trials  and  round  the  genius  and  the  aflec- 

distresses  that   are  so  peculiar  to  tions   of  the    most   distinguished 

the    practice    of   Medicine.      I  men. 

would  not,  however,  exalt  botany  "  There  is  a  mysterious  com- 

to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  sci-  munion  between   the     mind   and 

ences ;  for  they  each  form  a  link  heart  of  man  and   the  sights  and 

in  the  great  chain  of  knowledge,  sounds  of  natural  objects.  A  voice, 

and  mutually  depend  on  each  oth-  descending  from  heaven  and  borne 

er.     But  when  we  look   abroad  on  the  breath  of  morn,  is  heard 

through  nature,  and  see  the  pro-  along    the    enameled     mead    or 

fusion,  the  variety,  the  beauty,  through  the  mazes  of  the  dark 

and  the  utility  of  the  vegetable  forest,  which  penetrates  to  the 

world, — can  we  permit  ourselves,  sources  of  our  thoughts  and  aflec- 

as  rational  beings,  to  exist  and  al-  tions,   and  which  kindles  a  spirit 

low  the  means  of  observation  and  of  devotion  to  light  and  warm  our 

instruction  which  we  possess,  to  own  bosoms,  to  be  thence  reflect- 

lie  unimproved  through  life,  by  ed  on  all  around  us.     Listen  to  its 

passing  with  indifference  those  la-  instructions  in  the  delightful  soli- 

vish  materials  for  knowledge  and  tude  of  your  occasionally  secluded 

happiness,  furnished  by  the  vege-  hours,  far  from  the  contaminating 

table  creation  ?     Can  we  be  in-  influence    of  worldly    ambition  ; 

different  to  the  source  of  our  most  and  you  will  return  to  society  with 

essential  comforts,  and  of  many  of  feelings  better  adapted  to  the  dis- 

the   most  interesting  productions  charge  of  your  duties  there,  and 

of  nature,  which  furnish  us  with  in  the  possession  of  a  means  for 

the  instruments  of  our  knowledge,  happiness  which  no  adversity  can 

and  the  materials  of  our  useful-  rob  you  of,  and  with  a  refinement 

ness  ?"  pp.61 — 63.  of  mind  which  no  prosperity  can 

The   moral   and  practical  ad-  vitiate."     pp.  69,  70. 

vantages  of  this  study   are  judi-  

ciously   Urged   through   a  number  For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

of  pages,  of  which  the  following  is  diseased  ovarium  cured  by  an 

the  conclusion  : —  operation. 

"  But  there  is  a  higher  induce-  ,By  Dr.  A.  Trowbridge,  of  Water- 

ment  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  town>  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y. 

than   the   mere   physical    advan-  Mrs.  H.,  aged  22,  of  good  con- 

tages  that  may  ensue  from  it.     It  stitution  and  delicate  form,  bore 
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a  son  in  Ireland  two  years  and 
three  months  since.  The  process 
of  pregnancy  and  parturition  were 
favorable.  In  one  week  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  she  discovered 
an  enlargement  on  the  right  side, 
about  midway  between  the  navel 
and  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  which 
was  hard  and  deepseated.  It  was 
attended  with  no  pain  nor  sore- 
ness. She  continued  in  good 
health,  and  exercised  in  the  com- 
mon domestic  concerns  of  a  fami- 
ly one  year,  with  this  tumor  gra- 
dually enlarging  ;  no  remedies 
were  used.  At  this  time  she  left 
Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Quebec 
after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  her 
health  still  good,  but  experienc- 
ing inconvenience  from  this  en- 
largement, which  now  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  She  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman  far  advanc- 
ed in  pregnancy.  Her  physicians, 
here,  insisted  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  advised  her  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  result.  Six  months 
since  she  removed  to  this  place, 
still  enjoying  good  health,  till  the 
13th  inst,  when  I  was  called  to 
visit  her,  and  found  her  under  re- 
gular laborpains,with  the  usual  en- 
largement and  appearances.  She 
stated  that  she  could  not  be  in  la- 
bor unless  it  was  from  recent  con- 
ception, and  stated  all  the  parti- 
culars above  mentioned.  Her 
pains  continued,  and  an  abortion 
took  place  in  twentyfour  hours, 
which  confirmed  her  suspicions 
and  history.  She  remained  a  few 
days  under  the  usual  symptoms 
and  treatment  in  these  cases,  and 
recovered. 

Anxious  to  know  my  opinion  of 
her  situation,  after  a  careful  exa- 
mination I  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
diseased  ovarium.  Her  solicitude 
to  be   cured  induced  me  to  pro- 


pose an  operation,  which  she  very 
readily  assented  to  ;  and  on  the 
20th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
and  others,  I  made  an  incision, 
four  inches  in  length,  commenc- 
ing three  inches  on  the  right  side 
from  the  navel,  and  carried  it  ob- 
liquely to  the  linea  alba,  three 
inches  below,  dividing  the  mus- 
cles and  peritoneum.  The  tumor 
pressed  forward  ;  I  punctured  it, 
and  drew  off  seven  pounds  of  pus. 
I  now  brought  out  the  sac,  with 
an  intention  of  removing  it,  but 
finding  it  healthy  and  contracting 
to  a  small  size,  and  attached  by 
strong  adhesions  to  the  uterus, 
bladder,  omentum,  and  the  peri- 
toneum near  the  ilium  on  the 
right  side,  I  dilated  the  puncture 
freely,  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
sac  a  large  pledget  of  lint,  tied 
with  a  ligature  brought  out  at  the 
external  incisions,  and  dressed 
with  adhesive  straps.  She  suf- 
fered but  little  pain  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

On  the  third  day  after,  she  had 
fever  and  great  pain  in  the  head, 
and  slight  delirium.  Symptoms 
similar  to  puerperal  fever  conti- 
nued for  five  days,  which  were 
mitigated  by  bleeding  and  a  cool- 
ing regimen.  Free  suppuration 
and  discharge  of  matter  took 
place  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the 
7th  I  removed  the  pledget,  and 
inserted  a  tube.  On  the  8th  I 
pushed  out  through  the  tube  one 
pint  of  fetid  matter,  and  injected 
one  teacupful  of  warm  port  wine 
and  water.  The  discharge  be- 
came less  and  more  healthy.  This 
course  was  continued  till  the  fif- 
teenth day  from  the  operation, 
when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
soundness  and  general  recovery. 
The  patient  now  walks  the  house 
and  feels  well. 
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Dropsies  of  the  ovaria  are 
common  ;  and  tapping  is  often 
adopted  as  a  mode  of  relief  and 
cure,  but  generally  fails ;  repeti- 
tions of  this  operation  are  made 
till  the  patient  dies.  If  in  these 
cases  a  free  incision  was  made 
externally,  and  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  ovarium  taken  off, 
or  the  diseased  parts  removed, 
many  might  recover. 

May  30,  1827. 

CHRONIC    DIARRHOEA. 

There  are  many  forms  of  this 
disease  evidently  dependent  on 
ulceration  or  other  organic  lesion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  the  consequence,  or  at 
least  the  sequence  of  dysentery. 
But  there  are  some  other  cases 
of  obstinate  diarrhoea,  where  the 
disease  goes  on  for  years,  and 
where  dissection,  after  all,  de- 
tects no  organic  change  in  the  in- 
testines. Dr.  Baillie  has  describ- 
ed "  a  particular  species  of  purg- 
ing," which  is  but  little  known, 
and  has  generally  proved  fatal. 
The  alvine  discharges  resemble 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  with 
froth  on  the  surface.  It  most 
commonly  occurs  in  people  who 
have  resided  in  warm  climates, 
and  suffered  from  hepatic  affec- 
tions ;  but  not  exclusively  in  this 
class.  When  the  disease  is  in  a 
mild  form,  the  evacuations  are  of 
the  consistence  of  pudding,  and  of 
a  pale  color.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  especially  if  the  mo- 
tions be  occasionally  figured,  the 
patients  may  live  many  years  with 
the  complaint.  They  have  usu- 
ally a  sallow  countenance, — are 
thin,  but  not  greatly  emaciated, 
— have  tolerable  appetites, — 
white  coated  tongues.  Nothing- 
particular  can  be  detected  when 
the  abdomen  is  examined  by  the 


hand.  There  is  no  tumor, — no 
pain  on  pressure, — but  the  bowels 
are  generally  distended  with  air. 
Dr.  Baillie  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  any  patients  who 
died  of  this  disease,  and  therefore 
could  not  speak  as  to  its  patholo- 
gy. But  Mr.  Wardrop,  in  a  note 
to  his  edition  of  Dr.  Baillie's 
works,  informs  us  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  dissecting  a  patient 
who  had  been  under  Dr.  B.'s  care 
for  this  complaint,  and  that  he 
found  considerable  thickening  of 
the  coats  of  the  rectum  and  colon, 
great  contraction  of  the  calibre  of 
the  gut,  with  small,  but  deep  ul- 
cers interspersed  over  its  surface. 
Dr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Arnott, 
however,  have  each  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  intestinal 
canal  in  this  complaint  ;  but  in 
these  instances,  there  was  no 
breach  of  structure  or  organic  al- 
teration of  any  kind  in  the  large 
or  small  intestines. 

We  have  been  induced  to  no- 
tice this  subject  in  consequence 
of  a  remedy  which  has  been  intro- 
duced of  late  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital — namely, 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  combined 
with  opium.  This  zealous  physi- 
cian has  given  the  remedy  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  where  all,  or 
almost  all  other  remedies  had 
failed,  and  with  complete  success, 
in  every  instance.  The  dose  is 
generally  half  a  grain  twice  a  day, 
with  half  or  a  grain  of  opium,  in- 
creasing the  dose  to  two  or  three 
grains  in  the  day,  but  seldom  be- 
yond this  quantity.  We  under- 
stand that  Dr.  E.  made  experi- 
ments with  the  opium  alone, which 
failed  to  cure  the  patients, — and 
the  reason  why  he  combined  it 
with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  was 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  caus- 
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ing    pain    in    the    stomach    and  ny  instances,  the  vessels  may  be 

bowels.  seen  contracting  in  size,  and  the 

Dr.  E.  is  inclined  to  view  the  interstices  between  them  becom- 
remedy  in  respect  to  its  modus  ing  paler,  immediately  after  the 
operandi,  as  simply  an  astringent;  application  of  the  sulphate  ;  but 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  power  more  frequently  it  is  followed  by 
which  this  sulphate  possesses  of  a  slight  increase  of  redness,  and, 
allaying  irritability  when  applied  in  children,  the  redness  is  often 
to  external  sores,  we  shall  be  in-  still  further  augmented  by  vio- 
duced  to  attribute  much^  of  its  lently  rubbing  the  eyes.  After  a 
success  in  these  cases  to  its  ac-  few  hours,  however,  the  increas- 
tion  as  lessening  morbid  irritabili-  ed  redness  subsides,  and  the  ves- 
ty  of  the  intestinal  canal.  But  as  sels  become  gradually  contracted. 
Dr.  Elliotson's  observations  will  The  original  pain  of  the  inflam- 
probably  soon  be  published,  we  mation  abates,  the  intolerance  of 
shall  defer  any  further  remarks  light  diminishes,  and,  on  the  fol- 
till  that  period. — Med.  Chir.  Rev.  lowing  day,  a  decided  improve- 
ment  is  observable.     If  the  irri- 

inflammation  of  the  eye.  tation   produced  by  the  sulphate 

Sulphate  of  Copper  in  Inflamma-  be  slight,  the  application  may  be 

Hon  of  the  External  Tunics  of  repeated  every  second  or  third 

the  Eye.  day. 
Mr.  Teale,  in  an  ingenious  Es-  Our  author  has  seen  this  reme- 
say  on  "  the  Tonic  Treatment  of  dy  employed,  with  great  benefit, 
Inflammation,"  illustrates  some  of  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  in- 
his  positions  by  a  statement  of  the  fants  and  adults,  in  every  stage  of 
results  which  he  has  observed  the  disease.  If  applied  at  the 
from  the  application  of  the  sul-  commencement  of  the  disease,  it 
phate  of  copper,  in  ophthalmia,  frequently  arrests  its  progress, — 
He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  and,  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
using  this  remedy  in  chronic  in-  it  mitigates  the  violence  of  the 
fiammation  of  the  eye,  and  was  complaint.  An  advantage  of  this 
afterwards  induced  to  employ  this  method  consists  in  the  prevention 
stimulant  in  the  acute  stage,  and  of  the  granular  state  of  the  con- 
more  violent  forms  of  inflamma-  junctiva.  The  same  advantages, 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  says  our  author,  are  derived  from 
and  cornea.  the  application  of  the  sulphate  in 

"  The  mode  in  which  it  has  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  con- 
been  employed,  consists  in  lightly  junctiva,  and  in  those  inflamma- 
sweeping  a  crystal  of  this  salt  tions  which  arise  from  external 
three  or  four  times  over  the  evert-  irritation  or  violence.  Great  be- 
ed  lower  palpebra  ;  the  eyelid  is  nefit  has  also  been  derived  from 
then  replaced,  and  the  lachrymal  this  application  in  various  morbid 
secretion  soon  distributes  the  sul-  states  of  the  cornea,  as  where  it 
phate  over  the  whole  globe."  is  permeated  by  red  vessels,  or 

The  pain  generally  subsides  in  affected  with  chronic  or  acute 
a  few  minutes ;  or,  if  not,  warm  ulcers.  Where  affections  of  the 
water  gives  relief.  If  this  should  eye  are  connected  with  disorder 
fail,  some  warm  milk  or  oil  is  to  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  con- 
be  dropped  into  the  eye.     In  ma-  stitutional  affection  is,  of  course 
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to  be  attended  to,  in  addition  to 
the  local  treatment.  Neither 
does  the  employment  of  the  sul- 
phate preclude  the  use  of  other 
means  of  a  local  nature,  as  leech- 
es, &c. 

Mr.  Teale  makes  many  inte- 
resting remarks  on  the  action  of 
mercury,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
quinine,  in  many  inflammatory  af- 
fections, which  he  explains  on  the 
theory  that,  in  inflammation,  the 
capillary  vessels  are  in  a  state  of 
debility  and  overdistension.  For 
these  remarks  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  original  paper. — Ed. 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  No.  6. 


Three  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken 
twice  or  three  times  a  day,  in  a 
wineglass  of  water.  If  the  bow- 
els should  be  confined,  or  not  suf- 
ficiently relieved  every  day,  two 
or  three  of  the  following  pills  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  or  one  or  two  every  night,  so 
as  to  obviate  costiveness. 

Take  of  Alcaline  extract  of  jalap,  1 
drachm, 
Jamaica  ginger  powder,  10 
grains. 

To  be  well  mixed,  and  divided 
into  fifteen  pills. —  Gaz.  of  Health.. 


GOUT  CORDIAL. 

An  elderly  clergyman  of  York- 
shire informs  us,  that  he  has  found 
the  following  stomachic  cordial 
very  efficacious  in  gouty  spasms 
of  the  stomach,  in  promoting  di- 
gestion, and  in  improving  his  gene- 
ral health. 

Take  of  Compound  tincture  of  car- 
damom seeds, 
Tincture  of  musk  seeds,  of 

each  3  ounces, 
Tincture    of   gentian,    one 

ounce, 
Tincture  of  saffron, 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  of  each 

2  ounces, 
Saturated   solution   of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  1  ounce. 
Mix. 
Dose,  from  a  dessert  to  a  ta- 
blespoonful,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
in  a  glass  of  water. 

The  following  mixture,  taken 
when  the  stomach  is  disordered, 
we  know  to  be  a  powerful  cor- 
rector of  the  gouty  habit. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  musk  seeds,  3 
ounces, 
Tincture  of  columbo  root, 

1  ounce, 
Solution  of  potass,  3  dr'ms, 
Compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia, 4  drachms.     Mix. 


NOXIOUS  EXHALATIONS. 

The  experience  of  hospital  sur- 
geons must  often  have  shown  the 
danger  of  bringing  abraded  sur- 
faces within  the  range  of  exhala- 
tions from  foul  ulcers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance. 

A  female  was  admitted  into 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  an 
inflamed  ulcer  of  the  leg.  Rest, 
leeches,  and  proper  diet,  soon 
brought  the  sore  into  a  healing 
condition.  When  the  cicatriza- 
tion was  considerably  advanced, 
two  other  patients,  one  with  mor- 
tification of  the  leg,  and  the  other 
with  a  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the 
foot,  were  placed  in  the  adjoining 
beds.  Quickly  the  first  patient's 
sore  took  on  an  unhealthy  aspect, 
and  rapidly  spread  into  an  exten- 
sive sloughing  ulcer.  She  was 
now  removed  into  an  airy  ward, 
and  nothing  particular  was  done, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  removal  from  the  sphere  of  vi-' 
tiated  effluvia.  The  pain  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  the 
surrounding  inflammation  quickly 
subsided.  But,  as  the  surface  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  clear,  cinna- 
bar fumigation  was  employed  for 
a  week,  when  the  sloughy  cha- 
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racter  disappeared,  and  the  ulcer 
healed  rapidly. 

We  hope  the  chloruret  of  lime 
may  prove  serviceable  on  such 
occasions,  by  correcting  the  efflu- 
via from  foul  sores,  and  prevent- 
ing their  action  on  others  exposed 
to  their  influence. 


ACUPUNCTURE. 

Mr.  Earle  lately  employed  this 
mysterious  remedy  in  a  case  of 
obstinate  sciatica,  which  had  re- 
sisted every  other  method  of 
treatment.  Two  needles  were 
introduced,  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  near  the  sacrum,  and  kept 
there  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
sciatica  almost  immediately  ceas- 
ed, and  the  patient  passed  a  quiet 
night,  for  the  first  time  during 
some  months.  The  old  enemy 
returned,  though  not  in  force, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  was 
finally  routed  by  a  couple  of  nee- 
dles. 


Signs. — To  hear  a  deathwatch, 
denotes  that  there  is  a  little  in- 
sect near  you.  To  see  strange 
sights  is  a  sign  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  cause  them,  or  that  your 
head  is  disordered.  To  see  an 
apparition  or  to  be  bewitched,  is 
an  incontestible  evidence  that  you 
are  lacking  in  common  sense. 

Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dan- 
gerous times.  The  lion  called 
the  sheep  to  ask  her  if  his  breath 
was  unpleasant :  She  said  aye  ; 
and  he  bit  off  her  head  for  a  fool. 
He  called  the  wolf  and  asked 
him :  he  said  no  ;  he  tore  him  in 
pieces  for  a  flatterer  ;  at  last  he 
called  the  fox  and  asked  him  ; 
"  Truly, "  said  the  fox,  "  I  have 
caught  a  cold  and  cannot  tell." 


■— ^-TT.-m.iJJ».  .in,,,  ,    ,     lt|    in-ay 


A  traveller  on  the   Continent, 

visiting  the  cathedral  of , 

was  shown  by  the  Sacristan, 
among  other  marvels,  a  dirty 
opaque  glass  phial.  After  eye- 
ing it  some  time,  the  traveller 
said,  "  Do  you  call  this  a  relic  ? 
Why  it  is  empty."  "Empty  !" 
retorted  the  Sacristan,  indignant- 
ly, "  Sir,  it  contains  some  of  the 
darkness  that  Moses  spread  over 
the  land  of  Egypt." 

Eating  Salads. — A  lad,  who 
had  lately  gone  to  service  having 
had  salad  served  to  dinner,  every 
day  for  a  week,  ran  away  ;  and 
when  asked  why  he  had  left  his 
place,  he  replied,  "  They  made 
me  yeat  grass  i'th  summer,  and  I 
wur  afraid  they'd  mak  me  yeat 
hay  i'th  winter  ;  and  could  not 
stand  that,  so  I  wur  off." 


BOSTON,    TUESDAY,  OCT.  9,  1827. 

The  medical  Essays  which  we 
have  copied  from  the  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette  have  been  character- 
ized by  good  sense  and  careful  ob- 
servation. We  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  agreeing  with  the  author 
of  them  in  most  of  his  sentiments  and 
directions ;  there  are  one  or  two  in- 
stances, however,  in  the  essay  of 
last  week  in  which  we  think  he 
needs  some  correction  in  order  to 
be  rendered  a  safe  guide.  In  speak- 
ing of  swimming,  for  instance,  the 
author  says,  "  Nor  should  any  boy 
be  allowed  to  venture  into  the  wa- 
ter when  feeling  a  sensation  of  chil- 
liness. In  this  case  he  should  ruu 
or  take  exercise  till  a  glow  of  heat 
be  excited  on  the  surface ;  or  he 
should  not  bathe  till  after  he  has  taken 
a  hearty  meal,  &c."  Now  this  is  all 
perfectly  good  advice  except  the 
last  part  of  it,  which  implies  that  it 
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is  allowable  to  bathe  soon  or  imme- 
diately after  a  full  meal.  This  we 
hold  to  be  a  great  error,  and  we  think 
any  one  will  be  convinced  of  it  who 
will  bathe  a  few  times,  if  once  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  point, 
before  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  then 
as  many  times  after  taking*  food,  and 
attend  to  the  effects  produced  in  the 
system  at  these  different  periods  and 
condition  of  bathing". 

A  feeble  person  indeed  may  not 
always  wait  till  his  stomach  is  emp- 
ty before  entering  the  bath,  but  this 
organ  ought  certainly  to  be  rather 
empty  than  full,  rather  at  leisure 
than  fully  employed  in  disposing  of 
its  contents.  To  announce  the  fact 
is  sufficient,  as  any  man  can  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  its  truth  by  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  again,  by  no  means  necessary 
to  go  head  first,  or  with  any  force 
into  the  water.  If  the  bather  walks 
into  it  till  it  is  deep  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  conveniently  to  immerse 
the  head,  no  possible  injury  or  loss 
can  arise  from  not  wetting  the  head 
first. — When  the  various  kinds  of 
exercise  enumerated  by  T.  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  gymnasium  can,  the 
resources  of  the  latter  will  be  worth 
more  than  all  the  former. 


We  were  much  gratified  the  other 
day  in  visiting  Mr.  Roulstone's  Rid- 
ing School.  Several  classes  of  ladies 
were  successively  taking  lessons,  and 
giving  proof  that  they  had  learnt  to 
ride  well.  An  establishment  of  this 
kind  should  be  set  up  in  every  place 
where  there  are  people  enough  to 
support  it,  not  only  for  the  pleasure 
^d  advantage  of  learning  to  ride. 


but  to  improve,  recover  and  perpe- 
tuate health.  It  is  surely  much  more 
agreeable  to  take  a  ride  on  the  great 
horse,  than  a  pill  or  powder,  and 
frequently  as  much  more  beneficial. 
The  leading  motives  for  riding  on 
horseback,  are  pleasure  and  benefit, 
neither  of  which  can  be  secured  un- 
less one  knows  how  to  ride.  With- 
out this  skill  there  can  be  neither 
grace,  enjoyment,  nor  security.  How 
common  it  is  for  young  ladies  with- 
out knowing  how  to  manage  a  horse 
or  to  keep  on  the  saddle,  and  with- 
out perceiving  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting this  unprepared,  to  mount 
a  gay  or  vicious  animal  at  the  risk 
of  limb  and  life.  Whoever  means 
to  ride  at  all  should  first  take  a  few 
lessons  from  a  competent  teacher, 
for  in  a  dozen  of  these  more  infor- 
mation would  be  acquired  than  in 
riding  as  many  years  without  in- 
struction. 


SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,    Washington  St.,  opposite  JLvzry  St. 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

We  congratulate  our  medical  friends, 
both  in  town  and  out,  on  an  establish- 
ment of  this  sort  in  Boston,  where  one  has 
been  so  long  needed.  We  cannot  yet 
speak  confidently  in  favor  of  these  me- 
chanics from  personal  acquaintance  ;  we 
will,  however,  predict,  that  if  they  exe- 
cute well  what  they  undertake,  and  at 
the  time  promised,  they  will  have  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Boston,  nor 
Boston  with  them.  So  far,  every  thing- 
promises  well ;  what  they  have  done  for 
us  has  been  well  done,  and  promptly 
done. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.-IZbr. 

SOME  time  ago,  a  premium  was  offered 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Medical  Re- 
corder, for  the  best  Essay  on  Typhous  Fe- 
ver, agreeably  to  which  several  essays 
have  been  received.  It  was  intended  to 
have  published  the  successful  one  in  num- 
ber 40,  now  in  the  press  ;  but  owing-  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  now  on  hand,  be- 
sides Reviews,  Analysis  of  late  foreign 
publications,  the  time  of  receiving  essays 
is  extended  till  the  10th  day  of  October 
next ;  this  will  not  only  give  a  longer  time 
to  candidates,  but  will  afford  those  who 
have  handed  in  their  essays,  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  corrections  or  additions. 
The  successful  essay  will  be  published  in 
number  41,  for  January,  1828  ;  and  in  all 
probability,  one  or  two  other  prize  essays 
will  be  published  at  the  same  time,  seve- 
ral having  been  received  agreeably  to  an 
offer  made  in  January,  1825,  namely,  that 
gentlemen  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
writing  on  any  subject  best  suited  to  their 
views;  that  is,  the  choice  of  the  subject 
was  left  entirely  to  candidates  themselves. 
Essays  offered  under  this  arrangement, 
that  might  be  considered  papers  of  merit, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  science  of 
medicine  by  their  publication,  are  entitled 
to  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  books. 

The  above  being  a  standing  rule,  the 
attention  of  the  profession  is  particularly 
called  to  it,  as  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  "  enlisting  the  medical  ge- 
nius and  learning  of  our  country,"  and  of 
making  the  journal  truly  National.  A 
number  of  papers  have  been  published 
under  this  arrangement,  by  gentlemen  of 
the  first  literary  talent  in  our  country ; 
many  are  also  now  engaged  in  writing  ex- 
pressly for  this  department  of  the  journal. 
By  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  premi- 
ums are  not  only  offered  for  essays  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  but  that  all  contributions 
of  merit  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  liberally  paid  for. 

The  journal   will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted in  its   usual  independent  manner, 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Journals,  also,  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  &c,  embracing  all  the 
important  practical  information  they  con 
tain  ;   for  which   purpose  the   journals  of 
these  countries  are  regularly  received,  as 
may  be   seen   by   an  examination  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Recorder. 

Was  it  considered  necessary  to  procure 


names  to  make  the  journal  appear  more 
national,  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  medical  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States,  might  be  given  as  collabo- 
rateurs  /  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
published  ten  years,  during  which  time 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  medi- 
cal schools  and  particular  sets  of  men,  to 
get  the  work  under  their  control, — one 
party  after  another  have  commenced  oth- 
er journals,  nearly  all  of  which  have  died. 
From  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  deem- 
ed necessary  to  call  in  a  reinforcement  of 
names.  The  Medical  Recorder  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  on  these, 
and  its  merits  only,  will  a  continuance  of 
patronage  be  asked.  It  is  'c  not  under  the 
thraldom  of  any  scholastic  dogma,  nor 
pledged  to  support  any  particular  institu- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  another.  In  fine, 
it  is  exempt  from  circumstances  which  too 
often  attend  works  of  this  description,  the 
promulgation  of  error  under  the  imposing 
influence  of  names,  &c."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that,  to  show 
perfect  impartiality,  and  throw  open  a  fair 
field  to  honorable  competition,  the  only  le- 
gitimate course  to  arrive  at  correct  princi- 
ples, its  pages  are  opeu  to  all  honorable 
and  respectable  institutions. 

Candidates  for  the  prize  essay  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  "  Indigenous  Materia  Medica 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  their  prac- 
tical application,"  &c.  will  please  to  re- 
collect that  their  dissertations  must  be  de- 
livered on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry, 1828.  The  premium  Hospital  Reports 
will  be  received  at  any  time  most  suitable 
to  the  authors. — For  more  particulars  con- 
cerning the  prize  essays,  see  Recorder, 
number  39,  page  197. 

The  Medical  Recorder  contains  up- 
wards of  250  pages,  each  number. 

Terms,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

ADDITIONAL   ARRANGEMENT. 

N.  B.  Should  any  Medical  or  Surgical 
information,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  be  promulgated  between  the  re- 
gular times  of  publication  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Recorder,  and  it  is  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  lay  the  ss.me  before  the  profession 
immediately,  it  shall  be  given  in  an  extra 
form.  This  arrangement  will  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  to  subscribers,  particularly  to 
those  who  may  be  desirous  to  have  month- 
ly Journals,  so  as  to  have  early  informa- 
tion, &c. 

fj^=  RICHARDSON  &  LORD  receive 
subscriptions  and  are  agents  for  the  above 
work  in  Boston.  Sept  1 
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The  divers  preparations  of  this 
metal,  our  authors  observe,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  animal 
economy,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division,  produce,  both  in  the  di- 
gestive organs  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  a  host  of  anomalous  and 
strange  affections,  the  cause  of 
which  has  been  too  confidently  at- 
tributed to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  intestines.  To  this  patho- 
logy of  the  diseases  produced  by 
lead,  the  attention  of  physicians 
has  been  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected; but  our  authors  think  that 
the  facts  which  they  are  enabled 
to  bring  forward,  on  this  occasion, 
may  perhaps  shake  the  foundation 
of  this  exclusive  pathology. 

COLICA     PICTONUM. 

The  history  of  the  disease  has 
been  traced  with  care  by  many 
writers  ;  but  still  the  following 
questions  may  be  asked  : — What 
is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? 
What  is  the  exact  condition  of  the 
digestive  tube,  in  those  who  fall 
victims  to  the  malady  ?  What 
sort  of  lesions  are  those  which  are 
consecutive,  and  especially  of  the 
nervous  system  ?  Are  these  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  al- 
ways consecutive  of  the  disease 
in  the  digestive  organs  ?  Are 
they  not  sometimes  primitive  ? 
22 


What  is  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment? Are  the  means  which  re- 
move the  colica  pictonum  adapted 
also  to  remove  the  consecutive  or 
primitive  affection  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  Is  the  colic  produced 
by  copper,  in  which  disease  there 
is  diarrhoea,  instead  of  constipa- 
tion, to  be  healed  by  the  same 
remedies  as  colica  pictonum  ? 
Finally,  do  not  the  symptoms  and 
the  treatment  of  the  class  of  dis- 
eases under  consideration,  and 
the  state  of  the  intestines  after 
death,  throw  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  those  various  abdominal 
pains  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  the  results  of  either  peri- 
tonitis or  enteritis  ? 

1.    POSTMORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

We  are  told  that,  in  those  who 
die  of  colica  pictonum,  the  intes- 
tines are  found  contracted  in  their 
calibre.  Traces  of  inflammation, 
indeed,  have  been  found  in  some 
cases,  but  not  in  others, — hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  phlo- 
gosis  is  only  an  accidental  com- 
plication, and  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  disease.  Of 
more  than  500  individuals  who 
have  been  affected  with  colica 
pictonum,  during  the  last  eight 
years  in  La  Charite,  five  only 
have  died,  while  under  treatment 
— and  two  of  these  did  not  die  of 
the  colica  pictonum,  but  of  com- 
plaints quite  independent  of  this 
disease. 
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Case  1. — A  painter,  aged  S3 
years,  had  been  already  twice  at 
La  Charite  for  the  treatment  of 
colica  pictonum.  He  came  in 
for  the  third  time,  in  the  year 
1820,  presenting  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  vio- 
lent abdominal  pains,  not  aug- 
mented by  pressure,— shrunk  state 
of  the  abdomen, — vomitings, — ob- 
stinate constipation, — tongue  na- 
tural,— pains  in  the  limbs, — apy- 
rexia.  He  had  no  motion  during 
the  last  fortnight,  and  the  abdo- 
minal pains  were  of  five  days' 
standing.  He  had  taken  castor 
oil,  without  effect.  Immediately 
after  his  entrance,  he  was  put  on 
the  usual  treatment  of  La  Cha- 
rite. On  the  third  day,  he  com- 
plained of  sudden  and  unusual  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  ex- 
pired. 

Dissection. — It  was  found  that 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  within  the 
pericardium,  had  given  way,  and 
this  bag  had  been  filled  with 
blood. 

A  most  careful  examination 
was  then  made  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  original  malady,  as 
this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
patient  who  had  died  during  the 
treatment  of  colica  pictonum. 

They  were  rather  astonished  to 
find  a  total  absence  of  all  contrac- 
tion or  straightening  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  knuckles  of  the 
great  and  small  intestines  were, 
on  the  contrary,  more  dilated  than 
usual.  The  peritoneum  was 
healthy.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  was  pale,  and  of 
natural  consistence  and  thickness. 
It  was  covered  with  ropy  mucus. 
The  duodenum  was  sound  in  all 
respects.  In  a  few  points  of  the 
small  intestines,  there  were  faint 


and  very  trifling  arborisations  of 
the  vessels  under  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  large  intestines 
contained  but  a  small  portion  of 
hard  fecal  matters. 

Now  this  patient  died  when  the 
colica  pictonum  existed  in  a  very 
intense  degree,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  blush  of 
redness  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines, — and  that  too, 
after  the  patient  had  been  taking 
drastic  purgatives.  It  cannot  be 
said,  in  this  case,  that  the  mucous 
membrane,  had  been  blanched  by 
the  hemorrhage  of  which  the  pa- 
tient died  ;  for  there  were  not 
eight  ounces  of  blood  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Case  2. — A  man,  of  middle 
age,  who  worked  in  a  white  lead 
manufactory,  had  experienced, 
for  some  days,  acute  abdominal 
pains,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
colica  pictonum.  The  disease 
was  so  well  marked  that  the 
house  pupil  noted  it  on  the  man's 
ticket  the  day  he  came  into  the 
hospital.  The  very  next  day  this 
patient  was  seized  with  apoplexy* 
and  died  in  fortyeight  hours  after- 
wards. Purgatives  and  glysters, 
in  this  interval,  had  procured  no 
stools. 

Dissection. — A  large  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  was  found  in  one  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach presented  a  slight  degree 
of  injection,  towards  the  great 
cul  de  sac.  In  other  respects, 
this  membrane  was  in  its  natural 
condition  throughout.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines presented  some  slight 
traces  of  injection,  particularly  in 
the  venous  system.  The  mem- 
brane was  otherwise  pale  through- 
out. The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  large  intestines.     There 
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was  no  contraction  of  calibre  in 
any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
As  far  as  these  two  cases  go,  they 
certainly  afford  no  ground  for  con- 
sidering colica  pictonum  as  de- 
pendent on  enteritis. 

Case  3. — A  man,  50  years  of 
age,  a  plumber  by  trade,  entered 
La  Charite,  for  violent  colicy 
pains,  under  which  he  had  labored 
for  some  days.  The  common 
treatment  of  the  hospital  was 
commenced.  On  the  third  day 
he  was  relieved  a  little,  but  still 
suffering  severely.  In  this  state 
he  was  taken  suddenly  with  ner- 
vous symptoms  of  a  grave  cha- 
racter, which  carried  him  off  in 
two  hours. 

Ondissection,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  presented 
nothing  particular.  In  the  intes- 
tines, a  few  insulated  points  were 
injected  red,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  show  the  color 
through  the  peritoneal  coat.  The 
rest  of  the  tube  was  transparent. 
In  the  transverse  arch  of  the  co- 
lon, there  were  a  few  inches  of 
the  inner  membranes  red.  No 
other  appreciable  alteration  could 
be  found  in  any  of  the  three  cavi- 
ties. 

In  this  case  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances could  at  all  account  for 
the  symptoms  of  colica  pictonum 
during  life. 

Case  4. — A  ship  painter,  aged 
38  years,  entered  La  Charite, 
for  the  treatment  of  colica  picto- 
num, the  symptoms  of  which  were 
very  well  marked.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day  he  had  an  attack  of 
epilepsy.  For  some  days  after- 
wards the  abdominal  pains  conti- 
nued their  course,  but  were  not 
very  severe.  The  usual  hospital 
means  were  employed.  Ten  days 
after  he  entered  the  hospital,  the 


colica  pictonum  still  in  existence, 
the  man  fell  down  suddenly  and 
died. 

On  dissection,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  near  the 
pylorus,  was  of  a  slate  color,  in  a 
space  double  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece.  The  small  intestines  were 
pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
spots  of  injection,  and  a  few  of 
the  valves  of  Peyer,  with  minute 
black  spots  in  their  centre,  near 
the  valve  of  the  colon.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  transverse 
colon  presented  a  small  patch  of 
red,  and  there  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  softened.  It  is  need- 
less to  observe,  that  more  strong- 
ly marked  appearances  of  inflam- 
mation than  the  above  are  often 
seen,  where  no  colica  pictonum, 
or  any  symptom  of  enteritis  ex- 
isted during  life. 

Case  5. — A  plumber,  aged  50 
years,  had  had  attacks  of  colica 
pictonum  several  times,  and  was 
now  in  the  third  week  of  an  at- 
tack, when  he  entered  La  Cha- 
rite. The  pains  were  not  se- 
vere, but  they  were  constant,  and 
exasperated  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  cry 
out.  The  constipation  was  ob- 
stinate, and  the  upper  extremi- 
ties were  paralyzed,  as  to  mus- 
cular power.  The  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  the  hospital  was  com- 
menced. On  the  4th  day,  he  was 
seized  with  symptoms  of  asphyxia, 
and  died  suddenly. 

The  stomach  was  found  dis- 
tended with  fluids.  Toward  the 
great  cul  de  sac,  there  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane 
softened,  though  white,  except 
two  small  round  spots.  All  the 
rest  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane was  of  natural  appearance. 
The  intestines,  small  and  large, 
were  dilated    rather  than  con- 
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tracted.     In    the  mucous  mem-  stances,  in  the  locomotive  as  well 

brane   of   the    small    intestines,  as  in  the  nutritive  system.     The 

there  were  some  injected  patch-  most   common   of  these   nervous 

es.     The  rest  of  the  membrane,  disorders  is  the  pain  in  the  limbs, 

throughout  the   whole  canal,  was  and  especially  in  the  arms.  These 

unaltered.  pains   often  precede   the  colic  : 

Thus,  in  the  whole  of  these  sometimes  they     constitute  the 

five  cases,  there  were  evidently  whole   of  the    apparent   morbid 

no  post  mortem  changes  to  account  phenomena,  the  digestive  organs 

for  the  symptoms  of  colica  picto-  being  unaffected.     Hence  our  au- 

num.     To  these  five,  our  authors  thors  rationally  conclude  that  the 

add  one,  observed  by   M.  Louis,  disorders   of  the  nervous  system 

The  patient  was  in  the  eighth  day  are  not  purely  sympathetic  of  the 

of  an  attack  of  colica  pictonum,  disorder   in   the   digestive   tube, 

when  he  died  suddenly.     No  dis-  These  pains  are  often  accompa- 

ease  was  found  in  the  intestinal  nied  by  a  remarkable  debility  of 

canal.  the   muscles    in  the  vicinity   of 

symptoms.  which  they  are  situated, — which 

Our  authors  do  not  enter  into  debility  gradually  changes  into 
an  analysis  of  the  common  symp-  veritable  paralysis.  Thus  we 
toms  of  this  disease,  which  are  so  find  the  sensibility  of  certain  mem- 
well  known ;  but  confine  them-  bers  exalted,  while  their  muscu- 
selves  to  remarks  on  some  parti-  lar  powers  are  diminished  or  an- 
cular  phenomena.  nihilated.     What  takes  place  in 

They  observe  that  it  is  not  cor-  the  limbs  bears  no  small  analogy 
rect  to  say  that  the  abdominal  to  what  obtains  in  the  bowels, 
pain,  in  colica  pictonum,  is  always  where  we  find  great  pain,  accom- 
diminished  by  pressure, — in  some,  panied  by  want  of  contractile 
pressure  increased  the  pain.  Yet,  power  in  the  muscular  coats  of 
in  all  these  cases,  the  other  phe-  the  intestines, — at  the  same  time 
nomena  of  the  disease  were  simi-  that  the  mucous  membrane  is 
lar.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  much  less  sensible  to  the  pre- 
abdomen  is  always  shrunk  in  the  sence  of  even  drastic  purgatives, 
malady  under  review.  In  many  The  most  ordinary  site  of  para- 
cases,  the  abdomen  is  unaltered  lysis,  in  those  who  handle  lead,  is 
in  volume  :  in  some,  it  is  distend-  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
ed  beyond  the  natural  size.  The  hand, — hence  results,  from  loss  of 
most  constant  and  unvarying  symp-  balance  of  power,  an  habitual 
torn  was  the  constipation.  It  pre-  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles, 
cedes  the  abdominal  pains, — and  the  hand  being  clenched,  and  the 
these  last  diminish  in  proportion  wrist  bent  on  the  forearm.  This 
as  the  constipation  is  overcome,  paralysis  does  not  generally  occur 
But  the  digestive  tube  is  not  the  till  after  the  individual  has  been 
only  organ  which  suffers  in  colica  a  long  time  subjected  to  the  ema- 
pictonum.  The  nervous  system  nations  and.  contact  of  lead,  and 
is  often  affected  in  a  remarkable  till  he  has  had  repeated  attacks 
manner  ;  and  thus  a  great  variety  of  the  colica.  Nevertheless,  our 
of  phenomena  are  produced,  ac-  authors  have  seen  some  excep- 
cording  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  tions  to  this  statement.  The  pa- 
individual     and     other    circum-  ralysis  is  generally  very  slow  of 
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cure.  It  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  wrists, — it  sometimes  in- 
vades the  whole  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  causes  total  immo- 
bility of  these  members.  The 
sensibility  of  the  skin  is  generally 
preserved,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed. The  intellects  are  hardly 
ever  affected. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the 
symptoms,  it  is  rather  in  the  spi- 
nal marrow  than  in  the  brain  that 
we  can  expect  to  find  any  traces 
of  organic  change  after  death. 
The  encephalon,  examined  with 
the  greatest  care,  presented  no 
lesion  to  our  authors'  view.  The 
spinal  canal  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  limpid  serum,  such  as 
is  generally  found  in  all  bodies. 
The  envelopes  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row were  pale, — and  the  medulla 
itself  was  completely  free'from 
every  physical  lesion  that  could 
be  detected  by  the  eye.  Nei- 
ther could  anything  be  discovered 
in  the  nervous  plexuses  of  the 
neck, — the  nerves  emanating  from 
the  spine. — or  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  With  the  exception  of 
those  appearances  which  have 
been  already  described  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  there  was 
no  appreciable  mark  of  disease  in 
any  organ  of  the  body.  "  No 
doubt,"  say  our  authors,  "  there 
was  serious  alteration  in  the  ce- 
rebrospinal axis  ;  but  this  altera- 
tion could  only  be  demonstrated 
by  the  symptoms,  and  not  by  dis- 
section." In  a  few  instances,  our 
authors  saw  complete  or  incom- 
plete paraplegia  in  colica  picto- 
num,  with  exaltation  of  the  sensi- 
bility, and  great  pain  in  the  mem- 
bers paralyzed. 

Instead  of  paralysis,  they  have 
seen  some  instances  of  convulsive 
movements,  and  epileptiform  at- 
tacks, in  those  who  had  been  sub- 


jected to  the  poison  of  lead.  The 
following  is  an  example  with  the 
post  mortem  examination. 

Case. — A  ship  painter,  aged  38 
years,  had  colica  pictonum  when 
he  entered  La  Charite.  The 
following  day,  he  was  seized  with 
epilepsy,  the  attack  lasting  a  long 
time,  and  being  succeeded  by 
apoplectic  symptoms,  which  con- 
tinued from  30  to  40  hours.  In 
this  attack  the  patient  appeared 
several  times  to  be  in  articulo 
mortis  ;  yet  he  recovered  his 
senses  and  muscular  power,  the 
colicy  pains  continuing,  though  not 
in  a  violent  degree.  Some  days 
passed  thus,  when,  one  evening, 
just  as  he  was  getting  into  bed,  he 
fell  down,  and  instantly  expired. 

The  body  was  opened  14  hours 
after  death.  The  meninges  of 
the  brain  were  pale, — the  ence- 
phalon presented  no  sign  of  con- 
gestion,— very  little  serosity  in 
the  ventricles.  The  rest  of  the 
brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
nerves  emanating  from  them  were 
carefully  examined,  but  no  lesion 
could  be  detected.  The  thora- 
cic and  abdominal  organs  were  all 
sound,  with  the  exception  of  some 
traces  of  injection  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  as 
before  recorded.  The  foregoing, 
as  also  the  following  case,  are 
among  those  already  mentioned, 
as  having  died  suddenly.  The 
dissection  then  only  related  to  the 
state  of  the  digestive  tube.  They 
are  here  introduced,  to  show  the 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  sud- 
den death. 

Case. — A  plumber,  having  the 
colica  pictonum,  when  he  entered 
La  Charite,  was  seized,  three 
days  afterwards,  with  complete 
insensibility  and  loss  of  all  muscu- 
lar power,  of  which  he  died  in 
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one  hour.  The  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  were  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  no  appreciable 
alteration  from  a  state  of  perfect 
integrity,  could  be  detected.  M. 
Louis  has  made  similar  observa- 
tions. 

In  a  few  cases,  admitted  into 
La  Charite,  of  colica  pictonum, 
the  symptoms  were  rather  diffe- 
rent from  those  already  enume- 
rated. There  were  palpitations, 
violent  cephalalgia,  dyspnoea,  re- 
turning in  paroxysms, — cough  of 
a  nervous  character,  resembling 
that  which  sometimes  attends 
globus  hystericus, — a  numb  sen- 
sation about  the  heart,  resem- 
bling that  in  the  arms,  and  some- 
what analogous  to  the  sensations 
experienced  in  an  attack  of  angi- 
na pectoris. 

TREATMENT  OF  COLICA  PICTONUM. 

Several  physicians  now  follow 
the  treatment  of  De  Haen, — 
namely,  the  purely  antiphlogistic 
method ;  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  many  patients  recover  per- 
fectly under  this  system.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
when  the  colica  pictonum  is  in  a 
moderate  degree,  the  patient  will 
get  well  in  a  hospital  or  in  any 
other  situation,  where  he  is  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  poison  of 
lead,  and  that  without  any  medi- 
cal treatment  whatever.  This 
being  premised,  our  authors  do 
not  set  themselves  up  as  censors 
of  this  or  that  method  of  treat- 
ment. They  present  themselves 
merely  as  historians  of  what  they 
have  actually  seen.  They  are 
not  constructing  systems  of  patho- 
logy ;  but  only  collecting  materi- 
als for  such  systems.  Neverthe- 
less, our  authors  think  they  are 
justified  in  drawing  the  following 
conclusions  from  the  facts  which 


have    presented    themselves    to 
their  notice  in  La  Charite. 

1.  Colica  pictonum,  treated  by 
sanguineous  depletion,  leeches, 
and  emollient  drinks,  is  much 
more  tedious  of  cure  than  when 
treated  on  the  plan  of  La  Charite.* 

2.  Many  cases  which  have  en- 
tirely resisted  the  antiphlogistic 
method,  cede  to  that  of  La  Cha- 
rite. 

3.  We  have  never  seen  this 
latter  method  fail.  Sometimes 
indeed  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  process  two  or  three 
times,  in  order  to  effect  a  com- 
plete cure.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  disappear  as 
soon  as  evacuations  are  procured 
upwards  and  downwards. 

4.  Conducted  with  prudence, 
and  administered  opportunely, 
La  Oharite  plan  of  treatment  ne- 
ver produces  any  bad  conse- 
quences. The  drastic  purgatives 
which  are  given  never  inflame 
the  intestinal  canal,  kindle  up  fe- 
ver, or  load  the  tongue. 

Men  frequently  come  into  La 
Charite  who  have  had  numerous 
leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen, 

*  This  treatment,  which  indeed  goes 
by  the  name  of  La  Charite,  is  rather 
complicated  ;  but  consists  almost  entirely 
of  emetics,  cathartics,  diluents  and  ano- 
dynes. Thus,  on  the  patient's  first  re- 
ception, a  purgative  enema  is  given, 
which  consists  of  infusion  of  senna,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  tartar  emetic.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  the  patient  takes 
two  pints  of  a  diluent  laxative  ptisan,  in 
which  there  is  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  with  three  grains  of  tartar  eme- 
tic. In  the  evening,  he  has  an  anodyne 
glyster ;  and  by  the  mouth  some  theriaca 
andromachi,  and  a  grain  and  half  of  opi- 
um. Next  morning,  an  emetic  is  given, 
after  the  operation  of  which,  he  has  a  su- 
dorific ptisan,  through  the  day.  In  the 
evening  the  opiate  and  enema  as  before. 
This  process  goes  on,  with  little  variation, 
for  six  or  seven  da3's.  One,  two,  or  three 
courses  of  this  treatment  are  generally 
sufficient  for  the  cure. — Ed. 
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aided  by  warm  baths,  and  milk  rial   fabric,  we   apprehend   that 

diet.   Some  of  these  are  relieved;  the  moral  philosopher  has  studied 

but  none  completely  cured.     The  the  mental  faculties  without  suf- 

constipation  persists,  and  the  ab-  ficient  reference  to  the  body, — 

dominal  pains  are  still  complained  while  the  physician  has  looked  too 

ef  by  these  patients.    Once  enter-  exclusively  to  physical  phenome- 

ed  in  La  Charite,  and  put  on  the  na,    and    especially    to   physical 

treatment  by  drastic  purgatives,  causes   as   producing  bodily  dis- 

&c.  they  soon  get  entirely  cured,  ease.     Yet  the   manifestations  of 

We  shall  pass  over  some  cases  mind  are  not  more  influenced  by 
which  our  authors  relate,  in  illus-  the  state  of  the  corporeal  organs, 
tration  of  the  effects  of  strych-  than  are  the  bodily  functions  by 
nine,  brucine,  &c.  as  no  very  fa-  the  state  of  the  mind.  It  is  on 
vorable  results  appear  from  these  account  of  this  wonderful  and  in- 
heroic  remedies.  explicable     connexion     between 

Finally,  our  authors  come  to  mind  and  matter,  that  we  rarely 

the  conclusion,  that   colica  picto-  see,  in  high  states  of  civilization, 

num  is  not  an  enterogastritis,  but  the  simple  effects  of  either  moral 

a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  or    physical    causes    of  disease. 

which  presides  over  the  functions  The  moment  an  effect  is  produced 

of  the  digestive  organs.     The  ob-  by  either  class  of  agents,  it  be- 

stinate    constipation    appears    to  comes  a  cause  in  its  turn,  and  thus 

them  to  depend  on  the  annihilation  action  and  reaction  are  continually 

of  muscular  power  in  the  intesti-  going  on  between  the  mental  and 

nal   coats,  or   suspension   of  the  corporeal   functions.      The     loss 

mucous  secretion  of  the  bowels, —  of  a  relation  or  the  failure  of  a 

or,  perhaps,  both.  speculation  will  disorder  the  sto- 

mach  through  the  medium  of  the 

mental  derangement.  mind, — or  improper  food  will  dis- 

1.  Des  Causes  Morales  et  Phy-  order  the  mind  through  the  me- 
siques  des  Maladies  Mentales,  et  diumofthe  stomach.  Here  the 
des quelques  autres Affections Ner-  brain  and  stomach  act  and  re- 
veuses,fyc.  ParF.VoisiN,  M.D.  act    on   each    other,    producing 

The     Moral     and    Physical  a  complication  of  phenomena  not 

Causes  of  Mental  Diseases  and  so  easily  unraveled  as   some  peo- 

other  Nervous  Affections,  as  Hys-  pie  imagine.     And  if  we  consider 

teria,   Nymphomania,    Satyria-  the  number  of  organs  in  the  body 

sis,  8fc.  continually  sympathising  with  each 

2.  Observations  on  the  Causes,  other,  and  the  host  of  moral  and 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  physical  causes  which  are  daily 
Derangement  of  the  Mind,  found-  calling  these  sympathies  into  play, 
ed  on  an  extensive  Moral  and  we  need  hardly  wonder  at  the  in- 
Physical  Practice  in  the  Treat-  terminable  list  of  indescribable 
ment  of  Lunatics.  By  Paul  maladies,  intellectual  and  corpo- 
Slade  Knight,  M.  D.  many  real,  which  is  presented  to  the 
years  Surgeon  of  the  Lunatic  medical  eye  at  every  step  in  civi- 
Asylum  for  the  county  of  Lan-  lized  life. 

caster.     1826.  That  aberrations  of  the  intel- 

Man  being  of  a  compound  nature,  lect   have    increased   in   modern 

a  rational  soul  inhabiting  a  mate-  times, — or  at  least  in  proportion 
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as  civilization  has  advanced,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt,  as  that  the 
brain  is  more  exercised  in  refined 
than  in  savage  life.  But  the 
causes,  the  seat,  and  the  nature 
of  mental  alienation  are  far  from 
being  completely  investigated,  or 
thoroughly  understood.  The  au- 
thor of  the  first  work  now  before 
us  comes  forward  to  prove  that 
insanity  is  an  idiopathic  affection 
of  the  brain,  resulting  from  causes 
that  act  directly  on  this  organ, — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  mental 
alienation  is  produced  almost  en- 
tirely by  too  violent  or  long  conti- 
nued exercise  of  the  cerebral 
functions.  It  is  his  object  to  show 
that  various  physical  causes,  such 
as  suppression  of  the  menses,  ac- 
couchments,  critical  periods  of 
life,  &c.  which  have  been  regard- 
ed by  authors  as  powerfully  pro- 
ductive of  insanity,  do  not  occasion 
this  malady,— that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  have,  in  all  such  cases, 
mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
— that  the  disordered  function  of 
the  uterus,  for  example,  is  conse- 
cutive to  a  moral  affection.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  deny  that  the 
brain  sympathises  with  various 
other  organs  of  the  body  ;  but  he 
maintains  that,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases  where  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  thus  disordered 
sympathetically,  we  have  con- 
founded acute  delirium  with  men- 
tal alienation,  which  last  is  a  pri- 
mitive or  idiopathic  affection  of 
the  brain. 

In  this  place  our  author  guards 
ainst    misinterpretation   of  his 
doctrine. 

"  When  I  say  that  the  brain  is 
the  material  organ,  (he  expresses 
it  the  material  condition,)  of  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  quali- 
ties, I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  system  of  interpretations,  le 


against 


systeme  des  interpretations.  The 
muscles  and  the  bones  are  the  or- 
gans, (conditions,)  of  motion,  but 
they  are  not  the  faculty  which 
causes  the  motion.  The  eye  is 
the  organ  of  light,  but  is  not  the 
faculty  of  vision.  I  believe  in  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul  ;  but,  so  long  as  this  last 
is  united  to  the  body,  it  requires 
corporeal  instruments  for  its  ma- 
nifestation ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions are  modified,  diminished, 
augmented,  or  deranged,  by  the 
disposition  of  these  instruments." 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
all  rational  physiologists  and  me- 
taphysicians must  come  in  the 
end.  It  is  precisely  the  language 
employed  by  Charron,  de  sagesse, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  who  con- 
cludes a  passage  in  these  words  ; 
— "  Aussi  Pesprit  selon  la  diver- 
site  des  dispositions  organiques, 
des  instrumens  corporels,  raisonne 
mieux,  ou  moins.  Or  l'instrument 
de  l'ame  raisonnable,  c'est  le  cer- 
veau." — Liv.  1,  p.  88. 

The  fashionable  modification  of 
this  doctrine  which  lately  made  so 
much  noise  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel, — namely,  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  organic  functions  ivas 
the  soul,  though  couched  under 
the  term  life,  is  now  on  its  wane, 
even  in  France  ;  but,  whether 
from  the  fear  of  the  priests,  the 
eagle  eyes  of  the  press  censors, 
or  the  prevalence  of  a  more  en- 
lightened philosophy,  we  are  una- 
ble to  determine. 

I.  The  subject  of  education 
first  engages  our  author's  atten- 
tion, and  certainly  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  influence  on  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  is  well  deserving 
of  serious  consideration.  He  does 
not  accord  with  Locke,  nor  indeed 
can  any  physiologist  agree  with 
this    celebrated    metaphysician, 
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that  the  brain  is  a  blank  tablet  at  souls,  or  the  extent  of  their  wick- 
first,  on  which  all  kinds  of  charac-  edness,  have  evinced  signs  of  what 
ters  may  be  engraved.  Man  is  was  to  break  forth,  from  their 
not  a  passive  being,  equally  sus-  earliest  infancy,  and  long  before 
ceptible  of  all  impressions.  His  education  could  have  exerted  a 
dispositions  are  innate,  and  it  is  benign  or  malignant  influence  on 
not  to  accidental  impresssons  re-  their  minds.  Dr.  Gall  has  ob- 
ceived  through  the  medium  of  the  served  that  education,  instruction, 
senses,  or  furnished  by  education,  example,  and  other  accidental 
that  he  is  indebted  for  those  im-  circumstances,  are  most  influen- 
perious  propensities,  profound  tial  where  the  innate  dispositions 
sentiments,  and  remarkable  ta-  are  neither  too  feeble  nor  too  en- 
lents,  that  have  placed  him  at  the  ergetic.  All  men,  says  he,  of 
summit  of  the  scale  of  animated  medium  innate  powers,  or  organi- 
beings.  "  Each  individual,  in  vir-  zation,  have  capacity  for  those 
tue  of  his  organization,  has  his  things  which  are  proper  and  ne- 
own  peculiar  character.  Nature  cessary  for  the  situation  in  which 
has  lavished  her  favors  on  some  man  is  usually  placed.  This  me- 
people,  and  behaved  most  miserly  dium  is  what  Nature  has  aimed 
to  others."  This  inequality,  our  at  generally.  With  this  medioc- 
author  contends,  is  in  perfect  har-  rity  of  moral  and  intellectual  pow- 
mony  with  the  inequality  of  orga-  ers,  men  may  be  said  to  be  passive 
nization.  Nevertheless,  educa-  in  respect  to  impressions.  Their 
tion  has  great  influence  in  giving  intellectual  faculties  do  not  an- 
scope  and  direction  to  talents  and  nounce  themselves, — they  are  in 
moral  qualities  on  the  one  hand,  a  state  of  comparative  indifle- 
and  in  giving  assistance  to  feeble  rence,  and  may  be  modeled  by 
innate  powers  on  the  other.  Edu-  education  and  surrounding  circum- 
cation  has  also  great  power  in  stances.  It  is  for  such  men  as 
checking  evil,  and  cherishing  good  these  that  systems  of  education 
innate  qualities  ;  though  it  cannot  should  be  calculated.  It  must 
create  either  of  these. — Esquirol,  always  be  recollected,  however, 
who  seems  to  attribute  too  much  that  the  minds  of  men  differ  as 
to  the  influence  of  education,  and  much  as  their  bodies,  and  that, 
too  little  to  that  of  innate  disposi-  between  the  idiot  and  the  sub- 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  organi-  limest  genius,  every  gradation  of 
zation,  has  acknowledged  that  the  the  intellectual  scale  is  occupied, 
great  majority  of  the  insane,  who  But  each  individual  has  his  boun- 
came  under  his  cognizance,  had  dary  of  elevation,  beyond  which 
evinced  signs  of  eccentricity  long  he  cannot  rise,  however  favored 
before  the  period  of  actual  alien-  by  education  or  accidental  cir- 
ation.  Some  were  proud,  even  cumstances.  If  the  philosophers 
from  their  infancy  ;  others  chole-  of  the  last  century  had  known 
ric, — some  were  melancholic  ;  these  truths,  we  should  have  been 
others  volatile,  even  to  a  ridicu-  spared  many  fine  disquisitions  on 
lcrus  excess.  It  is  probably  true,  the  equality  of  men's  intellects, 
as  our  author  avers,  that  all  those  and  on  the  perfectability  of  human 
men  of  genius  who  have  astonish-  nature. 

ed  the  world  by  the  variety  of  Our   author    thinks,    and    not 

their  genius,  the  elevation  of  their  without  reason,  that   one  great 
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defect  in  education,  and  which  is  banity,  eloquence,  and  love  of  the 
not  a  little  conducive  to  the  pro-  fine  arts, — the  other  for  their 
duction  of  insanity,  is  the  greater  austerity  of  manners,  equity,  con- 
attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cord,  and  disinterestedness.  It 
the  intellectual  powers  than  to  is  to  the  political  institutions  of 
the  moral  faculties, — that  is,  to  the  Romans  that  we  are  to  attri- 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  bute  those  military  virtues  and 
than  to  moral  and  religious  feel-  superior  genius  that  made  them 
ings.  The  pride  of  parents  is  masters  of  the  world.  The  cli- 
perpetually  urging  them  to  have  mates  or  soils  of  Greece  and  Ita- 
their  children  distinguished  rather  ly  have  not  changed  ;  but  the  in- 
by  fine  accomplishments  than  by  stitutions  of  man  have  decayed, 
benevolence,  humanity,  and  all  and  with  them  all  those  attributes 
the  kindlier  affections  of  the  soul,  of  mind  and  body  by  which  he 

It  is  difficult,  says  our  author,  was  characterized  in  ancient  days, 
sometimes  to  ascertain  whether  The  power  of  government  on 
mental  alienation  depends  on  ori-  the  genius  of  a  people  being  ac- 
ginal  weakness  of  the  understand-  knowledged,  our  author  inquires 
ing,  or  a  vicious  education.  M.  whether  particular  forms  of  go- 
Pinel  relates  the  case  of  two  or-  vernment  may  not  exert  an  influ- 
phans,  who,  being  deprived  at  a  ence  on  the  production  and  cha- 
very  early  age,  of  their  parents,  racter  of  insanity.  The  most  in- 
were  placed  under  guardians  of  telligent  travellers  inform  us  that 
the  most  opposite  characters,  under  despotic  governments  there 
The  one  was  brought  up  in  every  are  very  few  insane  people.  Our 
kind  of  effeminacy,  indulgence,  author  endeavors  to  account  for 
and  idleness, — -the  other  was  the  circumstance  in  this  way  : — > 
under  a  very  devil  for  mo-  Under  despotic  governments  all 
roseness,  tyranny,  and  severity,  the  public  institutions  conspire  to 
They  both  became  insane  before  prevent  the  acquisition  of  know- 
the  age  of  21,  though  there  was  ledge,— to  stifle  the  sentiments, — 
no  hereditary  disposition  to  insa-  and,  in  short,  to  completely  co- 
nity.  Thus,  extremes  meet,  and  erce  the  passions.  The  subjects 
produce  similar  effects  !  Many  of  such  governments  may  almost 
other  examples,  from  undoubted  be  said  to  have  no  moral  exis- 
authorities,  are  brought  forward  tence, — and  consequently  the  ex- 
by  our  author,  to  illustrate  the  ercise  of  the  intellect,  or  its  or- 
pernicious  effects  of  indulgence  gan,  the  brain,  is  almost  a  nullity, 
and  improper  education  in  early  The  organ,  therefore,  is  not  ex- 
youth,  on  the  mental  faculties.  posed  to  the  causes  of  derange- 

II.  Influence  of  Political  Insti-  ment.     Under  republican,  limited 

tutions. — The  character,  passions,  monarchical,  and   representative 

manners,  and  sentiments   of  peo-  governments,  on  the  other  hand, 

pie,  are  greatly  modified  by  their  there  is  everything  favorable  for 

government,  as  has  been  remark-  the  production  of  mental  maladies, 

ed  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The   reasons  areobvious.     Civil- 

To  what  other  cause  can  we  at-  ization  flourishes  under  such  po- 

tribute  the  contrast  between  the  litical  institutions.     The  intellec- 

Athenians  and  Spartans? — the  one  tual  powers  are  developed  to  the 

celebrated  for  their  genius,  ur-  utmost  stretch.     Emulation,  am- 
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bition,  intrigue, — all  the  passions 
and  propensities  are  indulged  in  to 
excess,  and  are  but  feebly  re- 
strained by  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties. "  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  brain,  the  material  organ  of 
these  brilliant  phenomena,  these 
sublime  faculties,  is  too  much  ex- 
ercised, and  thus  exposed,  in 
common  with  other  organs,  to  de- 
rangements of  function  or  struc- 
ture, more  or  less  durable,  which 
disturb  the  reasoning  faculties  for 
a  time,  or  annihilate  them  alto- 
gether." 

It  is  thus,  by  a  still  more  vio- 
lent, but  immediate  action  on  the 
sensorium,  that  political  commo- 
tions and  revolutions  give  rise  to 
mental  maladies,  and  multiply  the 
instances  of  suicide  and  crimes. * 
Men,  in  such  awful  circum- 
stances, seem  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  reason  as  well  as 
law,  and  all  the  fiercer 
are  let  loose.  Vem 
dity,  ambition, — nay,  even  the 
more  generous  emotions  and  pas- 


*  We  must  take  leave  to  differ,  through- 
out the  whole  work,  from  our  author,  in 
making  insanity,  in  all  its  grades  and  va- 
varieties,  depend  on  primary  or  imme- 
diate derangement  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions. On  the  contiary,  we  know,  from 
long  observation  and  experience,  that  the 
causes  of  insanity,  though  perhaps  prima- 
rily acting  on  the  brain,  in  the  form  of 
moral  emotions,  would  but  rarely,  com- 
paratively speaking,  disturb  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  were  it  not  for  the  derange- 
ments of  function  induced  in  various  oth- 
er organs,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  &c. 
which  react  on  the  sensorium,  and  greatly 
exasperate  the  original  morbid  impression. 
But  we  go  even  further,  and  assert  that 
purely  physical  causes  will  disorder  cer- 
tain organs  in  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  brain  will  be  so  sympatheti- 
cally affected  as  to  present  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  insanity.  We  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  sensorium  is 
strongly  predisposed  to  the  intellectual 
disorder  by  the  causes  enumerated  by 
our  author. 


passions 


igeance,  cupi- 


sions  are  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  the  seat  of  reason  is 
overthrown.  But  this  is  not  even 
the  principal  way  in  which  insa- 
nity is  produced  in  revolutionary 
periods.  The  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune which  then  obtain  in  every 
direction,  are  too  great  to  be 
borne.  Elevation  as  well  as  de- 
pression is  dangerous  to  most 
men.  There  are  few,  in  fact, 
who  can  firmly  support  either  of 
these  changes.  The  effects  of 
these  political  commotions,  in  re- 
gard to  insanity,  were  seen  and 
recorded  in  Peru,  after  the  Spa- 
nish conquest, — in  England,  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars, — in  America, 
after  the  war  of  independence, — 
and,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  late 
French  revolution.  Esquirol  has 
declared  that  he  could  trace  the 
ebbings  and  flowings  of  this  dread- 
ful revolution  by  the  increment 
and  decrement  of  insanity.  The 
same  experienced  author  has  no- 
ticed a  fact  of  much  interest,  as 
showing  the  influence  of  political 
institutions  in  the  generation  of 
mental  maladies.  Formerly  the 
asylums  of  the  insane  presented  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their 
inhabitants  tormented  with  the 
fear  of  demons  and  beings  of  a 
supernatural  order  ;  but  now  this 
class  of  insane  is  replaced  by  one 
of  quite  a  different  description, — 
men  who  are  haunted  with  the 
fear  of  the  police.  The  change 
is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
Esquirol.  Religion  and  supersti- 
tion have  lost  much  of  their  influ- 
ence over  Europeans  in  general, 
but  over  the  French  in  particular. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  go- 
vernment must  employ  other 
means  to  keep  turbulent  spirits 
in  order.  What  power  the  cler- 
gy may  have  lost,  is  now  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  offi- 
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cers, — and  hence  the  change  of 
tenants  in  the  receptacles  of  the 
insane. 

III.  Influence  of  Religious  In- 
stitutions.— But  though  supersti- 
tion has  lost  much  of  its  terrors, 
and  perhaps  religion  itself  much 
of  its  benign  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  in  proportion  as  ci- 
vilization has  advanced  ;  yet  the 
sentiments  of  veneration  for  our 
Creator, — the  hope  of  rewards, 
and  the  fear  of  punishments  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  ope- 
rate, and  will  forever  operate 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  men, 
till  their  nature  becomes  com- 
pletely changed.  Religion  may 
be  abused,  and  superstition  erect- 
ed in  its  stead  ;  but  still  the  wor- 
ship of  a  Deity  must  prevail  in 
some  form  or  other.  The  devout 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  san- 
guinary Suwarrow,  equally  in- 
voked the  Supreme  Being  to 
crown  their  arms  with  success. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  and  Philip 
considered  themselves  as  raising 
the  most  grateful  incense  to  their 
God,  by  the  Auto  da  fe,  and  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sublimest 
philosophers,  as  Newton,  Haller, 
and  a  thousand  others,  have  ac- 
knowledged their  conviction  of  a 
Deity,  by  their  admiration  of  his 
works.  But,  in  weak  minds,  su- 
perstition, or  even  religion  is 
sometimes  too  spiritual  to  be 
much  discussed  or  contemplated 
with  safety.  Each  individual 
forms  his  notions  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  constitution.  The  violent,  the 
melancholic,  the  austere  indivi- 
dual forms  ideas  of  the  Deity,  on 
the  model  of  his  own  mind,  or  ra- 
ther temperament, — clothing  the 
Omnipotent  with  sentiments  and 
dispositions  analogous  to  his  own  ! 


It  is  not  strange  that  the  imagina- 
tion constantly  dwelling  on  such 
subjects  should  become  deranged, 
— especially  when  a  struggle* 
takes  place  between  the  dictates 
of  Nature,  and  the  rigid  restric- 
tions of  a  gloomy  superstition. 
Pinel  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  who  was  brought  up  un- 
der very  severe  religious  disci- 
pline, and  who  was  afterwards 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
love.  The  struggle  between  the 
affections  of  the  heart  and  the 
sense  of  religious  duty  deprived 
her  of  reason,  and  in  this  state 
she  was  carried  to  the  Lunatic 
Hospital, — her  incongruous  soli- 
loquies betraying  the  nature  of 
the  terrible  struggle  in  her  mind. 
The  alarms  respecting  suppos- 
ed crimes  and  breaches  of  di- 
vine laws  are  frequently  the  oc- 
casion of  mental  alienation,  and 
even  of  suicide!  These  are  some 
of  the  evils  attendant  on  religion; 
but  which  are  not  chargeable  to 
it,  but  to  the  weakness  of  our 
Nature. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  privi- 
leges accorded  to  the  human 
race,  our  nature  is  so  feeble,  that 
those  sentiments  which  are  most 
capable  of  rendering  us  dignified 
and  happy,  if  carried  to  excess, 
become  the  source  of  our  great- 
est misery." 

A  missionary,  says  M.  Pinel, 
by  his  fulminating  declamations, 
and  the  frightful  images  which  he 
drew  of  future  punishments,  so 
worked  on  the  imagination  of  a 
credulous  vinedresser,  that  the 
latter  conceived  himself  doomed 
to  eternal  fires,  and  that  he  could 
no  otherwise  prevent  the  same 
punishment  to  his  family,  than  by 
what  is  called  the  baptism  of 
blood.  He  first,  therefore,  at- 
tempted the  murder  of  his  wife, 
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and  nearly  effected  his  dreadful 
purpose  ;  but  failing  in  this,  he 
quickly  immolated  two  of  his 
younger  children,  with  the  view 
of  procuring  them  eternal  salva- 
tion !  While  confined  in  prison, 
before  trial,  he  strangled  a  fellow 
prisoner  with  his  own  hands, — and 
all  under  the  impression  of  per- 
forming an  act  of  expiation!  He 
was  now  clearly  ascertained  to 
be  insane,  and  was  immured  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  Bicetre. 
Here  a  long  reflection  on  what 
had  passed,  and  a  profound  medi- 
tation on  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  executed  for  so  many 
murders,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  the  fourth  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  that  all  the  tribunals  and 
potentates  on  earth  were  incapa- 
ble of  injuring  a  hair  of  his  head. 
In  this  case,  as  in  almost  all  oth- 
ers of  a  melancholy  character, 
the  insanity  was  partial.  On  eve- 
ry other  subject,  except  that  of 
religion,  he  was  perfectly  ration- 
al. After  ten  years  of  solitary 
confinement,  he  became  so  calm 
as  to  be  permitted  the  range  of 
the  hospital  court, — and  four 
more  years  seemed  to  confirm 
the  idea  of  his  being  now  harm- 
less. But  a  horrible  scene  was 
all  this  time  preparing  in  the  mo- 
nomaniac's mind.  Having  secret- 
ed a  formidable  weapon,  he  sal- 
lied forth  one  evening,  and  first 
aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  one  of 
the  keepers,  which  happily  did 
not  kill  him: — he  then  cut  the 
throats  of  two  lunatics  who  came 
in  his  way,  and  was  proceeding  in 
his  career  of  blood,  when  he  was 
mastered  and  disarmed  with  great 
difficulty  ! 

The  histories  of  suicidal  ma- 
niacs, urged  to  the  dreadful  deed 
by  religious,  or  rather  fanatical 
impulses,  would  fill  volumes;  and 


need  no  further    notice  in  this 
place. 

We  must  pass  over  the  chapter 
on  the  influence  of  manners  and 
customs,  in  the  production  of  in- 
sanity. In  this,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  work,  our  author  la- 
bors to  prove  that  the  causes  of 
this  terrible  affliction  act  directly 
on  the  brain,  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  the  mind.  We  differ  from 
him  on  this  point. — Med.  Chir.  Rev. 

We  shall  pursue  this  subject  next 
week. 


The  Albany  Gazette  publishes 
a  statement  made  by  the  coroner 
of  the  city,  in  which  the  death  of 
a  man  named  John  Hogle  is  at- 
tributed to  the  prescriptions  of  a 
miserable  quack  named  Warren. 
On  an  examination  being  made  by 
two  physicians,  it  was  discovered 
that  arsenic,  nearly  in  its  pure 
state,  had  been  administered. 
Warren  had  made  his  escape. 

Some  thieves  were  lately  de- 
tected in  England  by  their  having 
employed  a  carrier  pigeon  to 
convey  a  letter  to  one  of  their 
gang.  He  became  exhausted, 
and  fell  in  the  road  ;  and  on  being 
taken  up,  the  letter  was  found. 
It  was  on  an  incident  of  this  kind 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  founded 
her  interesting  little  story  of 
"  The  White  Pigeon." 


We  should  feel  sorrow,  but  not 
sink  under  its  oppression  ;  the  heart 
of  a  wise  man  should  resemble  a  mir- 
ror, which  reflects  every  object  with- 
out being  sullied  by  any. —  Confu- 
cius. 

People  had  much  rather  be 
thought  to  look  ill  than  old  :  because 
it  is  possible  to  recover  from  sick- 
ness, but  there  is  no  recovering  from 
age. 
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BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  OC^J^SgTj 

THE  MEDICAL    SCHOOL  OF  HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE. 

To  the  Ed.  of  the  Med.  Intelligence. 

gIR — A  medical  student  who 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  medical 
diploma,  wishes  to  be  informed 
on  what  subjects  lectures  are 
given  in  your  medical  school,  and 
whether  the  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  are  equal  to  what  is 
required  by  the  6th  regulation 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  me- 
dical delegates  lately  assembled 
at  Northampton.  E.  G. 

Bristol  county ,  Aug.  1827. 

We  owe  E.  G.  an  apology  for  not 
having  replied  to  his  inquiries  be- 
fore ;  the  delay,  however,  has  not 
been  voluntary  or  intentional  on  our 
part,  but  has  arisen  from  another 
source.  In  this  school  five  courses 
of  lectures  are  annually  given,  on 
the  following  subjects : — 1,  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  2,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic.  3,  Midwifery  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  4,  Materia 
Medica.     5,  Chemistry. 

The  sixth  regulation  adopted  by 
the  late  convention  of  Medical  Dele- 
gates held  at  Northampton,  Ms.,  re- 
quires that  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  shall 
have  attended,  daring  the  period  of 
his  medical  pupilage,  two  full  courses 
of  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, and  on  Surgery.  Now  as  the 
lectures  on  Anatomy  are  here  blend- 
ed into  one  course,  and  given  by  the 
same  individual,  we  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  inclination  to  decide, 
whether  this  single  course  of  lectures 
on  these  two  branches  of  instruction, 
is  equal,  or  not,  to  what  is  required 


in  the  sixth  regulation  enacted  at 
Northampton.  In  the  meantime,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  every  friend 
to  medical  science,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which  the  convention  at 
Northampton  have  so  commendably 
labored,  would  rejoice  to  see  estab- 
lished in  all  our  medical  schools,  two 
distinct  professorships,  one  for  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  and  one  for 
the  operations  in  surgery,  and  the 
treatment  of  surgical  diseases.  Each 
of  these  primary  and  most  important 
branches  of  medical  education,  re- 
quires and  demands  an  entire  and 
separate  course  of  lectures. 

An  apprehension  has  been  enter- 
tained on  this  subject,  that  if  this 
were  the  case  it  would  lessen  the 
number  of  students  and  others  who 
might  come  here  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  many  superior  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  this  seminary.  We  are 
not  of  this  opinion.  If  at  this  period 
when  a  good  education  in  every  pro- 
fession and  situation  in  life,  is  more 
justly,  and  consequently  more  highly 
estimated,  while  some  individuals  of 

limited  means,  are  obliged  to  be  too 
much  governed  by  the  consideration 
of  expense,  others  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
their  equivalent  advantages.  We 
have  cheap,  and  ordinary  and 
wretched  schools  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  all  sorts;  let  us  have 
a  few  then  of  elevated  character. 

We  would  not  say  that  high 
charges'are  not  an  evil  in  every  use- 
ful seminary,  because  they  may  ex- 
clude individuals  who  would,  if  well 
instructed,  be  the  most  valuable 
members  of  society.  This  conside- 
ration, however,  is  frequently  car- 
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ried  too  far.  The  first  condition  of  face  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  its 
success,  in  any  school,  is  a  prepara-  being  blown  away,  or  changed  with 
tion  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  com-  every  strong  wind,  like  a  shifting 
munity.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  would  sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
confidently  appeal  to  the  success  of  The  houses  are  set  on  piles,  that  the 
several  private  seminaries  in  which  wind  and  sand  may  pass  under  them, 
the  highest  prices  are  paid.  Take  instead  of  covering  them.  The  in- 
for  instance  the  school  atNorthamp-  habitants  of  the  place  live  by  taking 
ton,  Captain  Patridge's  school,  and  fish  ;  many  boats  come  in  daily,  when 
various  private  schools  in  this  town  the  weather  permits,  and  dress  their 
and  elsewhere,  which  have  been  fish  on  the  shore.  The  cows  come, 
filled  so  soon  as  parents  had  reason  after  cropping  what  little  grass  the 
to  believe  that  their  children  would  place  affords,  to  finish  iheir  dinner 
obtain  in  them  the  instruction,  go-  on  animal  food.  They  devour  the 
vernment  and  improvement  they  heads,  backbones  and  offal  of  the 
needed,  though  the  credit  of  the  in-  fish,  without  leaving  a  particle  De- 
stitution has  rested  merely  on  the  &M  for  the  cats  or  crows.  Not- 
talents  and  reputation  of  one  or  withstanding  this  convenient  diet  for 
two  individuals.  Public  institutions  their  cows,  it  is  said  the  proprietors 
strengthened  by  time,  funds  and  pat-  of  Provincetown  must  abandon  the 
ronage,  certainly  ought  to  do  as  privilege  of  keeping  them,  on  ae- 
much  as  private  and  unaided  ones,  count  of  their  destroying  the  grass 
We  draw  our  inference  too  from  the  which  is  so  useful  in  giving  the  bi- 
fact,  that  a  good  proportion  of  our  peds  something  like  a  solid  surface 
medical  students  at  this  time,  after  to  live  on. 

attending:  our  highest  medical  insti-  ^ 

°      ±.        &        c  DICTIONARY. 

tutions  for  three  or  four  years,  are  Colica pictonum,  the  painters' coVic. 

not  satisfied  with  their  progress  and  Cul  de  sac,  a  sort  of  purse  or  tube 

attainments  till  they  have  diligently  open  at  one  end. 

labored  as  many  more  in  some  of  the  ■  Encephalon,    the   contents  of  the 

. ■     '  "'      ■  '        J c  '                   t,         ,  skull,  the  brain. 

best  schools    of  Europe.     Poverty  Enteritis^  inflammation  of  the  in- 

may  divert  a  few  into  the  shallower  testines. 

and  cheaper  channels  of  instruction,    

while  a   more   fortunate   portion  of  agents  for  this  paper. 

students  will  wisely  prefer  the  deep-  Barnet  Peters,  Portland,  Me. 

'      ,  Charles  S.  Francis,  Broadway,  NewYork. 

er  and  richer  fountains  ot  knowledge.  Lemuel  Dwelle,  Augusta,  Geo. 

— — — —  A  few  other  agents  will  be  announced 

tstatttpat     htstobv  hereafter,  but  as   there    is   open  a  direct 

-     NATURAL    HibiUKH.      _  communication,   through   the    postoffice, 

About  fifty   cows    live    principally  between  this   office  and  our  subscribers, 

on  fresh  fish  at  Provincetown,  Cape  we  hope  they  will  not  wait  for  the  inter- 

*-*'■.«*<          mi                    •          r.    j       c  vention  of  agents. 

Cod,  Ms.      The  town  is  a  body  ot  gome  per»ons  who  take  this  paper  b 

sand,  containing  no  vegetable  but  a  Alabama,   Tennessee,   fee,   always    pay 

,.:'..,        .                      ••  .           *-„ii„  punctually,  or  in  advance;   subscribers 

little   beach   grass,  which  partially  ^ho  are  -nearer  can  imitate  go  good  an 

serves  in  some  places  to  form  a  sur-  example,  if  they  choose. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  IN  PROVI- 
DENCE, R.  I. 
A  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  will  be  opened 
at  Providence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1827,  under  the  direction  of  Usher  Par- 
sons, Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
associated  with  two  other  medical  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  purpose  of  educating  stu- 
dents of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  course  of  instruction,  conditions, 
privileges,  &c.  will  be  as  follows  : — The 
year  to  be  divided  into  three  terms  :  1st 
term,  from  the  first  day  of  February  to 
the  first  of  May  ;  2d,  from  the  first  of  May 
to  the  first  of  October  ;  3d,  from  the  first 
of  October  to  the  first  of  January. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

First  Term. — A  course  of  Lectures  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Surgery,  and 
instruction  in  the  art  of  Dissecting. 

Second  Term. — A  course  of  Lectures  on 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts. 

Third  Term. — A  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Obstetrics. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Review  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  Art  of  Dissecting  and  making 
Anatomical  Preparations  for  the  Students' 
use, — of  performing  Surgical  Operations 
and  applying  the  various  kinds  of  Dress- 
ings, and  medical  treatment  of  surgical 
cases.  In  this  term  the  student  will  be 
prepared  to  pass  a  close  examination  in 
Anatomy,  and  to  perform  every  surgical 
operation  with  facility  and  neatness. 

Second  Term. — A  review  of  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  Botany,  and  Materia  Medica. 

Third  Term. — Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Legal 
Medicine. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Review  of  all  the  former  studies,  with 
clinical  instruction  both  in  Physic  and 
Surgery. 

Examinations  of  the  students  will  take 
place  twice  or  thrice  in  each  week  during 
the  three  years. 

As  Medical  Lectures  are  given  in  most 
of  the  Medical  Schools  during  the  autum- 
nal months,  it  has  been  thought  advisa- 


ble to  place  the  least  important  part  of 
the  students'  course,  or  that  in  which  he 
requires  least  assistance  from  his  instruct- 
er,  in  this  portion  of  the  year,  in  order 
that  he  may  attend  the  lectures  without 
any  material  loss  of  the  foregoing  advan- 
tages. The  means  of  instruction  already 
prepared,  are — a  very  rich  Anatomical 
Museum, — -all  the  Surgical  Instruments 
now  in  use, — a  Botanical  Garden, — a 
Chemical  Apparatus,  with  tests,  &c. — 
suitable  rooms  for  Dissections, — valuable 
Plates,  such  as  Cloquet's,  Bell's,  De- 
mour's,  Scarpa's,  Cooper's,  Monro's, — 
and  a  well  selected  Library  of  about 
1200  volumes,  containing  all  the  stand- 
ard English  and  French  authors.  The 
above  form  a  set  of  materials  and  facili- 
ties for  medical  education  as  complete  as 
is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and  far 
greater  than  individual  libraries  general- 
ly afford. 

Conditions  will  be,  for  lectures,  in- 
struction, room,  fuel,  lights,  use  of  Muse- 
um and  Library,  Apparatus  and  Garden, 
60  dollars  for  the  first  year, — 50  dollars 
for  the  second  year, — and  40  dollars  for 
the  third  year.  Board  may  be  had  in  the 
vicinity  at  dol.  1,75  a  week. 
■  ■•  ■  ■  '  ■  ■ —  i  ■  ■» 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

,AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 

33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c«,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St. coiner  of  Franklin  St. 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50 ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addre&sed,  always  posh 
paid,  to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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on  the  treatment  of  INSANITY,  mitigating,  if  not  curing  the  ma- 

By  Dr.  Knight.  *a(ty*     ^ur  author  illustrates  this 

A„  ■  ,. '  ■   a  '              oco  position  by  the  case  of  a  young 

Concluded  from  page  352.  r       .         <  J  %*.          ,.      „       .J        ° 

..;-..:,  gentleman   ldiopathically   insane, 

"  Insanity,"  says  Dr.  Knight,  and  who,  when  at  home,  was  most 
"  is  very  rarely  indeed  idiopathic,  violent  and  irascible,  endangering 
and  when  it  is,  my  experience  the  lives  of  his  nearest  relations, 
leads  me  to  conclude,  that  it  is  u  By  a  treatment  uniformly- 
manifested  in  very  early  life,  and  mnd,  and  uniformly  firm,  to  en- 
that  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  force  the  rules  laid  down  for  his 
incurable.  The  patients  of  this  conduct,  I  succeeded,  in  a  few 
class,  who  have  been  placed  un-  Weeks  after  his  first  admission,  to 
der  my  care,  have  evinced  an  un-  make  him  an  obedient  and  well- 
toward  disposition  from  early  in-  behaved  youth,  even  when  it  was 
fancy,  much  shrewdness  and  cun-  evident  that  his  intellect  was  con- 
ning in  their  proceedings,  with  siderably  affected.  The  plan 
equal  hardihood  or  sullenness,  ac-  adopted  was  this.  The  periods 
cording  as  they  have  been  treat-  0f  rest,  0f  meals,  of  exercise,  and 
ed.  The  cause  remains  unknown  iastiy  0f  study,  were  fixed  and 
tome:  it  may  be,  and  doubtless  immutable  :-— when  he  became 
often  is,  an  organic  lesion  of  the  refractory  he  was  admonished  ;  if 
brain  or  its  membranes,  which  is  he  persisted  he  was  instantly  corn- 
frequently  succeeded  by  epilep-  pelled  to   obey,*   except  as   to 

sy, — a  case  perfectly  hopeless,    . 

and  which  may  continue  for  years.  *  «  This  presumeSi  0f  course,  that  the 

Medicine   has   appeared   to    be  of  act  committed  admitted   of  compulsion. 

Verv    equivocal   use  in  idiopathic  -As,  for  instance,  if  he  were  required  to 

J  .,    L                .ii       •{• •   •       i  take   exercise  in  the  grounds,  and  he  re- 

msanity,   especially   it   conjoined  fugedj  through  mere  captiousnes3i  he  wat 

With   epilepsy  ;   but   I  have  found  conveyed  to  the  grounds  by  persons  suffi- 

small    quantities   of  blood,    taken  ciently  poweiful  to  make  all  resistance  on 

either  by  leeching  or  by  cupping,  j&l^S&M  ?S#"mS2S 

Or  by  the  lancet  irom  the  jugular  occurrence,  though  persuaded  and  gently 

Vein  or  the   arm,  to  have   a    con-  coerced,  he  was  speedily  removed  to  a 

stant  good  effect  in  mitigating  the  f0.1^  aaf  dark  room :  if.he  persisted  to 

P.           j    ,       .          ■  °,i      j..-.,  kick  the  door,  or  was  guilty  of  any  ex- 

seventy,  and  shortening  the  dura-  traordinarv  vioience,  he  was  secured  by 

tion  of  the  epileptic  fits."   46.  efficient  means  to  a  proper  place  already 

But,  even  in  idiopathic  insanity ,  prepared  in  this  dark  room :  and  if,  having 

moral  treatment,  especially  under  no  °.thter,  m.eans  of  annoyance  left,  he  the* 

***••    *±-  «'*^"^^"^",'?  ^  f"         j     ,  persisted  to  scream  and  halloo,  he  was 

Steady  discipline  by  an  authorized  either  permitted  to  amuse  himself  till  he 

Stranger,   may   do   much  towards  was  weary,  or  another  habitually  noisy, 
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study,  which  was  voluntary,  or 
only  enforced  by  example  and 
persuasion.  After  I  had  once  es- 
tablished this  system,  we  were 
the  best  friends  imaginable;  and 
at  the  subsequent  times  of  his  be- 
ing placed  under  my  care,  he  im- 
mediately conformed,  so  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  detect 
any  insanity  in  him.  Lunatics  of 
this  class  are  generally  healthy." 
p.  48. 

Dr.  Knight  makes  many  useful 
remarks  on  medicinal  treatment, 
under  the  heads  of  Sedatives,  in- 
cluding digitalis,  opium,  hen- 
bane, &c. — Cathartics, — Emetics, 
—Alteratives, — Baths, — Circular 
Swing,  tyc. 

In  respect  to  digitalis,  Dr.  K. 
confidently  asserts,  that  this  me- 
dicine, on  its  first  administration, 
is  as  decidedly  a  stimulus  as  bran- 
dy or  Geneva.  Our  own  expe- 
rience does  not  coincide  with  that 
of  Dr.  K.  on  this  point.  He  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  after 
a  few  days,  digitalis  never  fails 
to  reduce  the  pulse  either  in 
force  or  number.  Is  this  the 
case  with  brandy  or  Geneva  ? 
When  the  pulse  gains  in  velocity 
and  loses  in  power,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  digitals,  it  is  a  sign  of 
its  deleterious  operation,  and  it 
should  be  discontinued.  By  due 
attention  to  the  action  of  this 
powerful  drug,  Dr.  K.  avers,  that 
he  has  uniformly  found  it  to  exert 
a  beneficial  effect  in  allaying  the 
maniacal  paroxysms,  and  reducing 
irritability,  u  exactly  in  propor- 
tion   as    it    reduced   the    pulse, 


though  harmless  lunatic,  was  put  in  the 
in  the  same  room  with  him  ;  this  has  si- 
lenced him  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  he  has  come  from  coer- 
cion a  tranquil  and  obliging  person.  This 
is  the  utmost  coercion  or  punishment  I 
ever  inflicted  on  a  lunatic  patient. "  48. 


whatever  might  be  the  mental 
action,  whether  gay  or  melan- 
choly. "  Our  author  has  been 
obliged,  in  many  cases,  to  give 
the  digitalis  for  two  or  three 
months  in  succession,  in  small 
doses,  as  from  five  to  eight  mi- 
nims thrice  a  day,  which  has  kept 
the  pulse  steady,  the  patient  be- 
ing able  to  enjoy  amusements,  ex- 
ercise, or  labor.  By  omitting  the 
medicine,  he  invariably  found  the 
insubordinate  disposition  return, 
with  increase  in  the  quickness  of 
the  pulse. 

Esquirol  disapproves  of  opium 
and  other  sedatives  in  insanity, 
recommending  exercise  and  regi- 
men as  the  best  somniferents. 
Dr.  K.  cites  Halloran  and  others 
in  favor  even  of  opium,  when  ju- 
diciously employed.  But  hyos- 
cyamus  is  preferred,  and  properly 
so,  by  Dr.  Knight,  and  especially 
when  combined  with  camphor. 
In  admitting  the  utility  of  this 
last  combination,  we  are  still  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Esquirol  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  exercise  and 
discipline  are  the  best  promoters 
of  sleep  in  the  insane  as  well  as 
the  sane. 

Purgatives. — Dr.  K.  has  not 
found  that  lunatics  require  more 
powerful  purgatives  than  other 
people.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  labor  under  obstinate  consti- 
pation from  hardened  feces  im- 
pacted in  the  rectum  and  lower 
portion  of  the  colon.  Here  dras- 
tic purgatives  are  dangerous.  Our 
author  has  found  a  suppository, 
composed  of  one  or  two  grains  of 
elateriura,  five  of  calomel,  and 
five  of  gamboge,  made  up  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soap,  answer 
the  purpose. 

Emetics  have  been  occasionally 
administered  by  Dr.  K.  but  not 
stronger  Jhan  a  scruple  of  ipe- 
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cacuan.  with  a  grain  of  emetic  ry   Sandiford,  a  very  fine  young 

tartar.  woman,  said  to  me  on  the  20th  of 

Alteratives. — In  all  cases  of  long  September,  1823,— c  Putting  me 

standing,   Dr.   K.   has   found  the  in  the  circular  swing  did  me  more 

blue  pill  a  valuable  medicine.     In  good  than  anything  else  :  it  threw 

many  cases  he  attributes  the  re-  all  the  sour  stuff  off  my  stomach.' 

covery  entirely  to  it, — and  he  ne-  Shortly  after  this,  she  recovered, 

ver  found  it  productive  of  any  bad  and  was  discharged  well.     When 

effects.     Dr.  K.  apprehends  that  patients  are   very  unruly,  and  at 

mercury,  in  any  form,  must  be  in-  the  same  time  afflicted  with  ei- 

jurious  in  recent  cases  of  insanity,  ther  of  these  ailments,  it  never 

and  where  there  is  much  excite-  fails  to  be  physically  and  morally 

ment.     It  may  be  so,  if  carried  so  beneficial.     Apprehensions    have 

far  as  to  produce  a  constitutional  been  expressed  lest  the  use  of  the 

effect  ;   but,  as    a  component  of  circular  swing  should  induce  apo- 

aperient  medicine,  it  is  quite  su-  plexy  :    having    attentively    exa- 

perstitious  to  dread  the  influence  mined  the  sources  of  these  fears, 

of  this  medicine,  whose  physiolo-  I  conclude  them  to  be  perfectly 

gical  action  seems  really  not  to  groundless  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen 

be  understood  by  one  in  five  of  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend 

practitioners  at  the  present  day.  such  result,  nor  do  I  believe  it 

Dr.  K.  however,  is  not  included  ever  can  occur,  if  the  patient  be 

in  this  class.     He  considers  the  not  in  a  furious  state  when  put  into 

medicine  as  safe,  when  employed  the  swing;  but  if  he  be,  the  ex- 

as  an  aperient,  in  cases  of  insanity,  citement  of  the  mind  will  coun- 

Baths. — The  showerbath  fre-  teract  the  effect  of  the  swing, 
quently  relieves  the  headache  and  wonderfully  powerful  as  it  is. 
irritability  in  old  cases,  when  the  The  act  of  turning  him  will  exas- 
skin  is  hot  and  dry.  The  tepid  perate  him  still  more  if  possible  ; 
bath  is  very  grateful  to  almost  all  he  will  struggle  violently,  and 
lunatics,  and  there  are  few  cases  neither  stomach  nor  bowels  be 
where  it  may  not  be  usefully  em-  affected,  at  least  for  several  mi- 
ployed,  nutes,  if  at  all  ;  and  the  visible 

Circular  Siving. — Dr.  K.   con-  bloodvessels  of  the  face  and  neck 

siders  this  physical  agent  as  "  pos-  have  become  exceedingly  turgid 

sessing  immense  power."  by  the  paroxysm  of  fury    and  ex- 

UA  patient,  subjected   to   its  ertion  :   but,  even  in  this  case,  it 

action,  is  speedily  affected  with  is  more  than  probable  that  arte- 

giddiness  and  sickness,  and  the  pe-  rial    action    is    checked.     When 

ristaltic  motion  of  the  whole  ali-  giddiness  is  felt,  the  stomach  is 

mentary  canal  seems  to  be  ex-  speedily  affected,  and  the  pulse 

cited,   and  in  some   instances   to  is  lowered  both  in  frequency  and 

such  a  degree,  that  the  patient  strength, — a  process  not  likely  to 

vomits,  and  passes  feces  in  rapid  terminate    in    sanguineous    apo- 

succession  and  great  abundance,  plexy,  the  only  species  to  be  ap- 

along  with  his  urine.  I  have  found  prehended.     With  this  single  ex- 

the  circular  swing  extremely  be-  ception,  or  precaution,  I  consider 

neficial  in  obstinate  constipation,  the  circular  swing  perfectly  safe, 

and  in  dyspeptic  complaints   ac-  It  is  a  machine  that  should  be  ea- 

companied  with  much  acid.     Ma-  sily   accessible  in  every  asylum 
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for  lunatics,  but  never  used  except  less  violent.     Added  to  this,   I 

under  the  direction  of  an  experi-  have  checked  the  circulation  of 

enced  physician.     I  consider  the  the   blood,  when  necessary,  with 

best  time  for  its  use  is  a  little  be-  the  foxglove,  and  aided  the  sto- 

fore  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night,  mach  and  liver  with  Carbo.  sodae 

as  the  unloading  of  the  alimentary  pal.  hydr.  and  Colombo,  according 

canal,  the  lowering  of  the  pulse,  as   the   use   of  these   medicines 

and  the   relaxation  of  the   skin,  would   be   indicated   in   ordinary 

very  generally  predispose  to  sound  practice.     Nor  have  I  hesitated 

and  refreshing  sleep.     In  conclud-  to  give  all  these  in  conjunction,  or 

ing  my  report  relative  to  this  ma-  variously  combined;  for  I  am  long 

chine,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  since  quite  satisfied,  that  much 

to  declare  my  conviction,  that  it  more  can  be  effected  by  a  skilful 

might  be  made  extremely  useful  combination  of  various  remedial 

in  general  practice,  especially  in  means,  than  by  the  most  judicious 

some  inflammatory  affections  of  exhibition  of  an  insulated  remedy, 

the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  Simplicity   in    prescription  is   a 

probably  in  the  commencement  of  good  way  to  learn  the  practice  of 

some  fevers.    I  refrain  from  trou-  physic,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 

bling  my  medical  reader  with  my  me  always  the  most  certain  me- 

reasons  for  this  conclusion,  as  I  thod  to  attain  our  object.     Vari- 

apprehend  he  will  readily  recog-  ous  other  means  advocated  as  re- 

nize  them  in  the  facts  and  opinions  medies    in    epilepsy  have   been 

recorded  in  the  preceding  pages."  used,  as  the  Cuprum  ammoniat. 

p.  63.  argent,  nitrat.  valerian,  &c.  but 

Epileptic  Lunatics. — Lunacy  I  have  seen  no  benefit  result  from 
and  epilepsy  is  a  formidable  com-  their  use,  in  which  I  have  been 
bination,  generally  considered  in-  much  disappointed,  since  so  many 
curable.  By  the  tables  which  distinguished  physicians  speak 
Dr.  K.  has  appended  to  his  work,  highly  of  these  remedies  in  the 
it  appears  that  one  in  seven  of  cure  of  epilepsy.  When  the  ge- 
epileptic  lunatics  have  recover-  neral  health  and  appearance  of 
ed, — that  is,  eight  out  of  fifty-  the  patient  did  not  forbid,  I  have 
eight.  The  reader  will,  of  course,  taken  blood  in  small  quantities, 
be  anxious  to  know  the  treatment  from  four  to  six  ounces,  from  the 
by  which  even  this  proportion  re-  arm,  or,  which  is  better,  from 
covered.  The  details  are  regis-  the  jugular  vein,  with  uniformly 
tered  in  the  books  of  the  Lunatic  good  effect  in  shortening  the  dura- 
Asylum  for  the  county  of  Lancas-  tion  of  the  fit,  and  in  rendering  it 
ter,  and  may  there  be  seen,  but  much  less  violent;  but  this  bleed- 
the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ing  should  not  be  after  the  fit,  nor 
methodus  medendi  pursued.  during  it,   but  immediately   pre- 

"  I  have  freely  used  the  recti-  ceding  it.     In  these,  as  in  all  oth- 

fied  spirit  of  turpentine,  as  recom-  er  cases  attended  by  derangement 

mended  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  of  the  mind,  the  bowels  should  be 

and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Ed-  always  kept  in  an  active  state, 

ward  Percival,   frequently   with  but   not  purged.      Straightening 

much  benefit,  the  fits  being  often  the  hands  and  limbs  has  very  fre- 

suspended  from  their  usual  ac»  quently  appeared  to  put  a  stop  to 

•ession,  and  when  returning  being  the  progress  of  the  fit;  and  where 
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it  can  be  effected  without  such 
violence  as  to  hurt,  I  have  always 
permitted  it,  and  sometimes  ad- 
vised it.  This  is  a  vulgar  prac- 
tice, and,  like  most  other  vulgar 
practices,  has,  I  believe,  some 
truth  for  its  foundation."    p.  67. 

MORAL  TREATMENT. 

This  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  modern  times, — nay,  even  with- 
in the  present  century.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  well  conceived, 
well  written,  and  pregnant  with 
good  sense. 

"  It  is  the  daily  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  a  great  number  of 
lunatics,  to  sooth  the  irritable,  re- 
press the  insolent,  cheer  the  des- 
ponding, calm  the  excited,  check 
the  forward,  encourage  the  timid, 
resist  the  importunate  and  petu- 
lant, but  carefully  to  attend  to 
reasonable  requests  :  for  he  has 
daily  causes  to  try  ;  and  he  must, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be 
counsel,  judge,  and  jury  ;  and,  as 
lunatic  litigants  frequently  pos- 
sess great  acuteness,  and  always 
much  irascibility,  it  becomes  no 
trifling  task  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing pretensions.  He  is,  however, 
importunately  called  on  to  decide, 
and  his  judgment  must  be  support- 
ed by  fair  and  conclusive,  or  at 
least  plausible  reasoning:  or  dis- 
cord, discontent,  and  suspicion, 
will  speedily  supersede  confi- 
dence and  an  affectionate  respect; 
for  when  the  matter  does  not 
touch  on  the  peculiar  hallucina- 
tion of  the  lunatic,  he  generally 
pays  much  attention  to,  and  ac- 
knowledges the  force  of  reason. 
Frequently  the  quarrels  of  luna- 
tics do  not  arise  altogether  from 
deranged  notions  of  right,  but  from 
the  same  malevolent  passions  that 
beget  contentions  amongst  the 
more  sane  part  of  mankind.     Lu- 


natics very  generally  regard  with 
derision  or  compassion  the  hallu- 
cinations of  their  fellows,  and 
permit  them  to  indulge  in  their 
eccentricities  with  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  sane.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  spectacle  to  see 
them  thus  acting  towards  one  an- 
other. The  proud,  however, 
form  a  general  exception  to  this 
rule;  rival  monarchs  rarely  agree: 
the  only  exception  that  occurs  to 
my  recollection  is,  where  one 
mighty  potentate  is  always  ex- 
ceedingly amused  at  the  absurdity 
of  any  one  pretending  to  regal 
power  without  his  sanction  and 
authority.  The  anger  which  he 
evinces  is  manifested  in  epithets 
of  his  sovereign  contempt,  ac- 
companied with  bursts  of  derid- 
ing laughter.  Such  conduct  as 
this  requires  no  interference, 
much  less  expostulation  or  rea- 
soning ;  either  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er would  be  only  parallel  to  the 
administering  stimulating  drugs  to 
those  already  in  a  state  of  excita- 
tion ;  maniacal  fury  would  proba- 
bly be  the  result  of  both  prac- 
tices. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
great  error  to  pretend  to  coincide 
in  opinion  with  the  lunatic,  ac- 
knowledging his  pretensions,  con- 
firming his  opinions,  and  saying 
everything  that  may  be  supposed 
to  be  pleasant  and  soothing  ;  for- 
tunate indeed  will  be  the  result 
if  the  effect  is  not  absolutely  the 
reverse.  The  lunatic,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  thus  been  con- 
firmed in  his  belief  of  bis  own 
sanity,  at  once  becomes  restless, 
irritable,  and  importunate,  though 
he  was  previously  tranquil  and 
contented.  I  have  known  this 
apparently  trivial  error  in  moral 
management  produce  raging  and 
ungovernable  madness. "  p.  71. 
It  ha*  appeared  absurd  te  ©ur 
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author  to  argue  with  the  lunatic,  benefit  from  eating,  that  it  had 
with  the  view  of  convincing  him  frequently  made  him  ill;  and  that 
of  his  hallucination.  The  peace-  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  re- 
able  lunatic  is  at  first  a  tranquil  frain  from  it  altogether.  1  asked 
auditor,  till,  finding  his  under-  him  if  his  objection  extended  to 
standing  insulted  by  the  evidence  medicine  also  :  to  which  he  re- 
of  his  senses,  he  strait  becomes  plied,  he  would  take  any  inedi- 
indignant  at  the  barefaced  assur-  cine  I  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  I 
ance  of  his  orator.  It  is  best  to  told  him  it  would  be  necessary  to 
let  the  hallucination  go  unques-  take  it  in  beef  tea,  to  which  he 
tioned  and  unheeded,  and  to  draw  consented.  A  pint  of  good  beef 
the  lunatic's  attention  to  some  tea  was  accordingly  sent  to  him, 
very  different  subject,  and  fix  it  and  he  readily  took  it  ;  and  in  a 
there,  if  possible.  For  various  convenient  time  the  dose  was  re- 
excellent  general  observations  on  peated,  and  so  he  was  humored, 
the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  till  his  appetite  returned,  when 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  he  again  took  his  food  as  usual  : 
work  itself.  Under  the  head  of  and  finally  he  was  discharged 
amusements, — labor, — religion, —  well."  p.  108. 
music, — classification  of  lunatics,  Our  author  cannot  call  to  mind 
— Dr.  K.  offers  many  practical  more  than  one  instance  where  he 
observations,  which  are  well  wor-  was  obliged  to  force  the  lunatic 
thy  of  attention.  to  take  food.  The  plan  adopted 
Dr.  K.  relates  some  curious  was,  to  shut  up  the  lunatics  in 
instances  of  obstinate  disinclina-  their  rooms,  and  leave  some  food 
tion  to  food  among  the  insane,  with  them.  By  this  plan  they 
One  man,  John  Booth,  aged  about  took  food  when  it  suited  their  in- 
35,  fasted  fourteen  days.  "  He  clinations,  and  no  bad  conse- 
certainly  took  no  food  during  this  quences  resulted.  He  believes 
period,  and  though  he  had  access  that  force  is  never  necessary  or 
to   water,    I   believe    he   never  justifiable. 

drank  any."  "  He  amused  him-  Under  the  head  of  "  Miscella- 
self  by  walking  in  the  galleries  of  neous  Remarks,"  we  have  some 
the  asylum,  and  very  seldom  sat,  curious  information  conveyed  in  a 
or  rested  ;  yet  he  appeared  as  desultory  manner.  We  shall  no- 
equal  to  exercise  at  the  end  of  tice  only  a  few  of  these.  Luna- 
the  fortnight  as  at  the  commence-  tics  frequently  complain  of  a 
ment.  His  pulse  continued  good  strange  sensation  in  the  skin, 
to  the  last  ;  his  tongue,  which  Thus,  one  patient  asserted  there 
was  furred  and  brown  at  the  be-  were  slow  worms  or  threads  drag- 
ginning,  had  become  clean  ;  and  ging  through  his  skin, — another, 
his  breath,  which  was  very  offen-  that  he  was  afflicted  by  little 
sive,  as  the  breath  of  the  lunatic  gnomes,  called  crickets,  that  had 
usually  is,  had  become  as  sweet  very  sharp  beaks,  which  they 
as  an  infant's.  He  was  generally  were  constantly  thrusting  into  his 
very  haughty  and  taciturn  ;  but  flesh,  tormenting  him  by  day  and 
had  now  become  more  tractable,  by  night, — a  third,  that  one  part 
and  I  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  of  his  skin  burned  like  fire,  whilst 
him  into  conversation.  He  told  another  part  was  chilled,  and  so 
me  he  had  not  experienced  any  on.     These  phenomena  only  show 
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how  much  the  nerves  of  sense,  pecially  when  the  paroxysm  is  On, 

and,  in  fact,  the  sensorium  com-  or  coming  on,  that  men  accustom- 

mune,  are  deranged.  ed  to  lunatics  immediately  recog- 

Dr.  K.  thinks  that  the  wounds  nize  it. 
of  insane  people  heal  more  quick-  "  John  F ,  though  a  re- 
ly than  those  of  others.  It  has  markably  clean  man,  was  so  of- 
often  been  remarked  that,  in  lu-  fensive  to  the  nose,  that  the  ser- 
natics,  serious  diseases,  as  phthi-  vants  on  opening  his  bedroom  of  a 
sis,  for  example,  are  masked  by  morning  could  with  difficulty  go 
the  mental  aberration,  even  till  a  in  to  open  his  window,  the  stench 
late  period.  He  has  seen  in-  was  so  intolerable ;  and  all  his 
stances  of  hydrothorax,  where  no  fellow  patients  complained  of  him. 
dyspnoea  or  inability  to  lie  down  The  smell  of  lunatics,  however, 
was  complained  of  till  the  last,  has  been  for  many  centuries  fa- 
"  This  disease  frequently  exists  miliar  to  those  who  have  paid  at- 
among  these  people,  and  is  fre-  tention  to  their  treatment,  and  J. 
quently  overlooked."  He  has  Van  Swieten  and  Herm.  Boer- 
also  found  bowel  complaints,  rang-  haave  have  both  noticed  a  most 
ing  from  simple  diarrhoea  to  the  insupportable  smell  in  opening  the 
severest  dysentery,  so  very  fre-  heads  of  lunatics  ;  I  have  also  re- 
quent  and  fatal  among  lunatics,  marked  the  same  kind  of  smell, 
that,  in  the  year  ending  June,  but  not  by  any  means  insupporta- 
1824,  no  less  than  71  of  250  pa-  ble.  The  smell  I  have  perceived 
tients  were  attacked  with  these  bears  a  striking  similitude  to  the 
complaints.  This  was  probably  urine  of  cats,  and  not  unlike  that 
owing  to  local  causes  :  but  Has-  which  I  have  experienced  in  the 
lam  and  others  have  noticed  the  water  of  patients  under  treatment 
same  thing,  with  the  Digitalis  and  Pil.    Hy- 

The  last  days  of  the  lunatic  are  drarg.  for  the  cure  of  Hydroce- 

often  closed  with  atrophy,  unat-  phalus     when     these    medicines 

tended  by  any   appreciable  local  were  acting  favorably.  The  smell 

disease.     Yet  the  victim  has  an  of  the  person,  however,  is  differ- 

extraordinary  power  of  disguising  ent :   I  at  this  present  time  have 

or  disregarding  his  sensations.     In  a  lady  under  my  care,  the  smell 

respect  to  appetite,   the  insane,  of  whose  skin  is  very  offensive, 

on  an  average,  would  eat  twice  nauseous  and  brassy.     I  am  well 

as  much  as  sane  persons,  and  they  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  the 

absolutely  require  more  food  than  smell    of  whose   skin  sometimes 

people  in  sound  mind  and  body.  resembles  the  smell  left  on  the 

Lunatics  frequently  assert  that  hands  after  handling  new  and  un- 

they  see  strange  sights, — not  sel-  varnished  brass,  being  barely  re- 

dom  his  Satanic  majesty,  who  is  cognizable.     All    these    persons 

uniformly  represented  by  them  as  have  suffered  severe  afflictions, 

of  some  particular  color,  as  yel-  and  I   am  therefore  disposed   to 

low,  blue,  green,  speckled, — but  regard  these  smells  as  symptoma- 

not  always  black,   as  one  would  tic  of  mental  disturbance.     Since 

expect  from  association  of  ideas  writing  the  above,  I  have   learnt 

in  health.  that  the  lady  was  for  three  weeks, 

The  insane  are  so  remarkable  by  her  own  account,  deranged  in 

for  emitting  a  peculiar  odor,  es-  mind."  p.  120. 
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The  insane,  especially  those 
who  are  epileptic,  are  subject  to 
great  restlessness  and  uproar  in 
winter,  and  in  foggy,  close  wea- 
ther. In  summer,  very  fine  wea- 
ther, especially  if  the  wind  be 
high  and  in  an  easterly  direction, 
produces  the  very  same  effect. 
Fine  fresh  weather  in  winter,  and 
cold  wet  weather  about  midsum- 
mer, are  productive  of  unusual 
tranquillity  and  decrease  of  pa- 
roxysms among  the  insane  and 
epileptic. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  luna- 
tics bear  cold  better  than  other 
people  has  long  been  obliterated. 
They  cannot  bear  cold  so  well  as 
people  in  health.  It  is  true  that 
the  maniac,  who  imagines  that  he 
has  urgent  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  on  hand,  disregards 
cold,  and  being  almost  always  in 
action  on  such  occasions,  he  does 
not  suffer  from  the  impression  of 
cold.  The  same  immunity,  how- 
ever, would  be  experienced  by 
the  sane,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Lunatics  are  certainly 
more  noisy  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night  than  on  a  dark  night  ;  "but 
this  is  wholly  caused  by  the  light." 
The  same  has  been  observed  by 
other  writers. 

We  have  been  thus  led  insensi- 
bly to  such  an  extension  of  this 
article,  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  an  account,  as 
we  promised,  of  the  maniac's  au- 
tograph, at  the  end  of  Dr.  Knight's 
work.  The  document,  however, 
on  reperusal,  appears  more  curi- 
ous than  interesting  or  useful. 
The  patient  appears  to  have  been 
a  young  Irish  student  in  this  coun- 
try, and  sane  or  insane,  his  ideas 
partake  of  all  the  vivacity  and  even 
extravagance,  of  a  wild  Tippera- 
ry  youth,  inflamed  with  classical, 
political,  and  religious  enthusiasm. 


There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
good  touches  in  this  curious  mor- 
ceau,  and  some  attempt  at  un^ 
raveling  the  mysterious  state  of 
insanity,  which  would  not  disgrace 
the  medical  philosophy.  But  we 
must  stop  short, — returning  our 
thanks  to  Dr.  Knight,  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  his  work 
has  afforded  us. — Med.Chir.  Rev. 


majendie's  formulary. 
The  following  work  has  just  ar- 
rived  from    NewYork,   and   is  for 
sale  by  Munroe  &  Francis. 

UA  Formulary  for  the  Prepara- 
tion and  Employment  of  many 
new  Medicines  ;  such  as  the  Nux 
Vomica,  the  Salts  of  Morphine, 
the  Prussic  Acid,  the  Strychnine, 
the  Veratrine,  the  Alkalis  of  the 
Cinchona,  the  Emetine,  the  Io- 
dine, the  Iodine  of  Mercury,  the 
Cyanide  of  Potassium,  the  Cro- 
ton  Oil,  the  Salts  of  Gold,  the 
Salts  of  Platina,  &c.  &c.  By.  F. 
Majendie,  Member  of  theFrench 
Institute,  Titular  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the 
Philomatic  Society,  Physician  of 
the  Central  Office  of  Admission 
to  the  Hospitals  and  Almshouses 
of  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Translated 
from  the  Fifth  Edition,  revised, 
and  augmented.  By  John  Bax- 
ter, M.D.,  Member  of  the  Me- 
dical Societies  of  Philadelphia 
and  NewYork.  With  Notes  and 
Additions." 

Author's  Preface.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  17th  century  ;  not- 
withstanding the  act  of  parliament 
which  prohibited  the  emetic  ;  in 
spite,  even,  of  the  ingenious  sar- 
casms of  Guy  Patin,  the  utility 
of  antimonial  preparations  has  for 
a  long  while  been  established  ;  for 
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this  once,  at.  least,  prejudice  has  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  prin- 
submitted  to  evidence.  cipal  part  of  the  substances  con- 
It  will  be  the  same,  I  trust,  tained  in  the  Formulary, 
with  the  new  substances  which  Already  very  numerous,  these 
chemistry  and  physiology  have  substances  act  by  small  doses  ; 
unanimously  disclosed  to  us  as  they  are  not  mixed  with  any  prin- 
precious  medicines  ;  the  repug-  ciple  that  disguises  or  prevents 
nance  which  many  enlightened  their  action;  their  effects  are  de- 
practitioners  have  to  prescribe  cided  and  not  to  be  mistaken,  for 
them  will  soon  disappear  before  they  have  been  studied  with  care 
the  results  of  experience,  when  on  animals,  and  on  man  sick  and 
every  day  teaches  us  to  appre-  well  ;  their  chemical  properties 
ciate  their  value.  being  known,  and  the  process  by 
Among  the  causes  which  have  which  they  are  obtained  being 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  ma-  perfectly  determined,  there  is  no 
teria  medica,  we  must  number  ground  to  fear  a  variation  in  their 
the  impossibility  of  separating,  by  force  or  manner  of  acting  :  finally, 
chemical  analysis,  the  several  each  one  presents  us  a  remedy, 
elements  of  which  these  medi-  not  only  in  its  greatest  simplicity, 
cines  are  composed.     But  even  but  also  capable  of  the  greatest 

when  we  have  been  able,  at  this    energy 

day,  to  accomplish  this  analysis,  Translator's  Preface.— Since 
the  fear  which  has  been  and  still  the  translation  of  Majendie's  For- 
is  entertained  by  many,  that  the  mulary,  by  Charles  Thomas  Ha- 
medicines  might  act  altogether  den  in  1823,  an  edition  of  which 
differently  on  man  from  what  they  was  published  by  Mr.  Webster, 
do  on  other  animals,  would  have  of  Philadelphia,  in  1824,  two  new 
prevented  us  from  obtaining  a  editions  have  been  issued  by  M. 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  Majendie,  and  several  new  arti- 
each  of  their  principles.  No-  cles  added  to  the  list,  with  many 
thing,  however,  is  more  false  than  improvements  made  on,  and  more 
this  idea  :  fifteen  years'  experi-  knowledge  acquired,  respecting 
ence  in  my  laboratory,  and  at  the  former  articles  ;  and,  as  these 
bed  side  of  the  sick,  enable  me  medicines  are  increasing  in  de- 
to  affirm,  that  these  medicines  and  mand  daily,  the  call  for  informa- 
poisons  act  in  the  same  manner  on  tion  on  their  preparation  and  use 
man  as  on  the  other  animals*  My  has  not  been  less  so.  Having  re- 
confidence  in  this  respect  is  such,  ceived  the  fifth  and  last  edition 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  on  from  Paris,  with  a  number  of  the 
myself  the  substances  which  I  new  remedies,  it  was  thought 
have  found  innocent  in  their  ef-  that  a  new  translation  would  faci- 
fects  on  other  animals  ;  and  I  litate  the  dissemination  of  know- 
should  not  advise  any  one  to  make  ledge  on  these  important  improve- 
an  inverse  experiment.  ments  in  the  materia  medica,  and 
It  is  by  following  this  course,  benefit  the  interests  of  humanity, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  deter-  By  adding  to  the  already  too 
mine  the  physiological  properties  long  list  of  medicines,  alternately 
'  -  *  T,  .      Z    7ZTTZ         ■     ',      T  taken  up  and  thrown  aside,  ac- 

*  It  is  evident,  that  those  animals  only  ,.        r  ,  . 

which  approach  the  nearest  to  man  in    c?rdmg  as  carelessness  or  caprice 
their  organization  are  here  intended.  dictates,  We  but  plunge  the  prac- 
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tice  into  greater  uncertainty  and 
difficulty,  and  the  science  more 
and  more  into  confusion.  By  an 
analytical  examination  of  those 
which  we  know  have  been  used 
with  advantage  in  disease',  we 
raise  the  veil  which  obscured  our 
view  of  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
failures  in  their  use,  facilitate  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  and 
circumscribe  within  narrow  limits 
our  range  of  observation  ;  conse- 
quently strengthen  our  judgment 
on  what  we  do  observe. 

This  analysis,  by  discarding  the 
quantities  of  inert  and  useless  ma- 
terials with  which  we  have  been 
obliged  so  often  to  fill  our  patients' 
stomachs  in  order  to  get  at  the 
advantage  of  the  small  particles 
of  active  ingredient,  and  which 
obscure  and  impede  its  action, 
gives  us  great  advantages  ;  it  re- 
lieves the  patient  of  that  nausea 
and  antipathy  to  taking  his  medi- 
cines which  are  so  often  occasion- 
ed by  large  quantities  of  a  reme- 
dy ;  it  removes  the  necessity  for 
loading  and  distressing  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera  at  times  when  it 
is  desirable  they  should  be  free 
from  all  causes  of  irritation  ;  in 
the  exhibition  of  remedies  to  chil- 
dren, where  it  is  so  necessary  to 
disguise  and  concentrate  them,  it 
offers  peculiar  benefits, — many  of 
them  being  thus  rendered  taste- 
less, or  much  of  their  disagreea- 
ble flavor  being  removed,  which 
frequently  resides  in  an  inactive 
or  useless  fatty  matter,  removea- 
ble  by  analysis.  In  rendering  the 
medicines  colorless,  too,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case,  the  advantage  is  not 
small.  And  especially,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  give  our  medicines  of- 
tener  in  solution,  we  are  facili- 
tated in  our  practice,  besides  ren- 
dering them  more  portable.  .  .   . 

The  objection  to  these  prepa- 


rations on  account  of  their  price 
is  one  which  is  daily  lessening, 
and  which  a  wider  use  will  con- 
tinue to  remove. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
weights  and  measures  in  the  body 
of  this  work  are  according  to  the 
French  standard.  Inattention  to 
this  has  occasioned  some  misun- 
derstanding respecting  the  power 
and  value  of  some  of  the  medi- 
cines. To  guard  against  this,  in 
future,  I  have  given,  in  an  appen- 
dix, tables  of  those  weights  and 
measures  compared  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  taken  from  the 
best  authorities,  it  being  consider- 
ed preferable  to  giving  them  in 
the  body  of  the  work  with  every 
article. 

I  have  also  given  formula  for 
the  preparations  of  each  article 
mentioned  in  the  work,  that  is 
used,  equalized  to  our  standard  of 
weights,  and  doses  calculated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Neio  York,  September,  1827. 

Note. — Since  this  work  has  been 
in  the  press,  I  have  received  infor- 
mation from  Paris  that  a  new  article 
has  been  prepared  in  England,  called 
sulphate  of  jalap,  or  jalapine,  which 
Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  are 
about  preparing,  and  will  soon  trans- 
mit to  Messrs.  F.  &  N.  G.  Carnes,  of 
this  city,  when  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  make  use  of  it.  It  will  in 
all  probability  be  useful  as  an  aperient. 

I  have  also  procured  through 
Messrs.  Carnes,  who  receive  the  me- 
dicines prepared  by  Messrs.  Pelle- 
tier and  Caventou,  some  gum  elastic 
setons,  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  catheters  of  Bernard.  They 
will,  probably,  prove  highly  conve- 
nient and  useful 

The  author  describes  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  administering  the  se- 
veral new  medicines  in  his  Formu- 
lary. 
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TABLES, 


Giving  a  comparative  View  of  the  French   Weights  and  Measures  with 
those  used  in  the  United  States. 
French 


grams. 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


English 

grains. 

0,8203 
1,6407 
2,4611 
3,2815 
4,1019 


gram 

1 

'  12 

576 

9216 


Frencl 

i     English 

grains. 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

grains. 

4,9223 

5,7427 
6,5631 
7,3835 
8,2030 

Troy 

weight. 

gros 
8 

128 


English  grs. 

.      .     =        0,8204 

\     .     =      59,0703  or     .     .      Bij.    19,0703  grs. 
ounce      .     =    472,5625  or     .     .    3vij.   52,56        " 
16|1  pound  =  7561,0000  or    3xv.    3vj.      1,  " 

The  above  French  division  is  that  called  pois  de  marc,  being  that 
formerly  used  in  France.  It  is  this  measure  that  is  used  in  the  body 
of  this  work.  The  English  division  to  which  it  is  reduced  is  that  of 
troy  weight. 

I  have  given  below  the  new  French  divisions,  reduced  to  troy 
weight  also. 

French  division. 
Milligramme  .   .  =  . 
Centigramme  .   .  =  . 


Decigramme  . 
Gramme  .  .  . 
Decagramme  . 
Hecatogramme 
Kilogramme    . 


Troy  weight. 
,  .  ,0154 
.  .  ,1544 
.     1,5444 
.  15,4440 
154,440 
1544,400 
15444,023 

The  French  litre  contains  2,1133  English  pints,  and  the  French 
pint  2,0171  English  ;  so  that  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
English  quart  measure  is  but  trifling,  and  they  may  be  used  as 
synonymous.     The  same  may  be  said  of  their  gros  and  our  drachm. 

Troy  iceight. 
grain 
1 


pd.  oz.  dr.  sc.  gr. 
0     0     2     1    14  44-100 
0     3     12     4  4-10 
2     8     1     0  14 


French  grains. 


20 
60 

480 
5760 


scruple  . 
S\drachm 

24\  8 
2S8|96 


ounce  .     .     — 

12|1  pound     = 


1,218 

24,378 
73,135 
585,083 
7021, 


1  gros.  1,135  gr. 
1  oz.  9,083  gr. 
12  oz.  1  gros.  27  grs. 


A  CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Gentlemen: — Having  recent- 
ly witnessed  the  powerful  effects 
of  a  little  vegetable,  apparently 
simple,  in  a  case  of  formidable 
pulmonary  disease,  and  wishing  to 
make  the  facts  as  public  as  possi- 


ble, I  have  to  request  you  to  per- 
mit me  to  do  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  widely  circulating 
paper. 

A  very  respectable  man,  Jo- 
seph Hains,  about  41  years  old, 
formerly  Postmaster  at  Rock  Hill*, 
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near  Middleburg,  Loudoun  coun-  plaints,   or  pulmonary   consump- 

ty,  was  for  five  years  subject   to  tion  and  who  have  been  relieved 

distressing  affections  of  the  lungs,  by  it. 

The  first  three  years  he  had  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe 
only  periodical  discharges  of  blood  the  Liverwort  in  such  a  manner 
and  pus — frequently  from  half  a  as  shall  enable  the  most  common 
pint  to  a  pint  of  the  former  at  a  observer  to  trace  and  distinguish 
time,  attended  with  a  most  ha-  it.  It  grows  mostly  along  the 
rassing  and  suffocating  cough,  north  sides  of  hills  and  mountains, 
He  was  greatly  reduced,  and  so  and  strong  places, — the  leaves  are 
far  gone  in  what  his  friends  small,  frequently  smaller,  but 
thought  consumption,  that  they  seldom  larger  than  a  dollar, — they 
entirely  despaired  of  him,  and  are  green  and  roundish,  but  deep- 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  his  ever  be-  ly  notched,  so  as  to  divide  the 
ing  restored ;  as  the  ordinary  leaf  into  three  lobes,  with  a 
remedies,  and  almost  everything  round  slender  stem,  varying  in 
that  could  be  thought  of,  had  been  length  from  about  two  inches  to 
tried  in  vain.  three  or  four  ;  of  a  slight  purple 
Having  been  a  patient  of  mine  as  cast.  This,  as  well  as  the  leaf 
well  as  a  particular  friend,  I  could  itself,  is  a  little  downy  ;  but  in  ad- 
not  view  without  the  deepest  sen-  dition  to  this,  the  leaf  is  beset 
sibility,  his  deplorable  condition,  with  fine,  short  hairs,  somewhat 
and  had  myself  relinquished  any  stiff.  On  chewing  this,  there  is 
hope  of  his  surviving.  In  this  nothing  remarkable  in  the  taste, 
desperate  situation  he  was  advis-  except  a  slight  degree  of  pungen- 
ed  to  try  the  Liverwort,  in  the  cy  and  astringency,  which  it  im- 
form  of  infusion,  or  a  strong  tea,  parts  to  the  mouth  after  chewing 
to  be  used  cold  as  a  common  drink,  it  sometime, — the  tea  is  rather 
In  less  than  ten  days,  he  derived  pleasant  than  otherwise.  Should 
the  most  positive  benefit,  and  in  its  general  application  be  attend- 
four  or  five  weeks,  every  symptom  ed  with  the  same  happy  results 
had  vanished  :  No  cough,  expec-  that  its  partial  exhibition  has 
toration  or  discharge  of  blood  or  been,  what  an  acquisition  will  it 
matter — a  fine  appetite,  general  be  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
health  much  improved,  gaining  United  States,  and  to  the  sufferers 
flesh  and  strength  rapidly,  and  under  a  malady  which  affords  one 
such  a  change  in  his  whole  appear-  of  the  greatest  outlets  to  human 
ance,  as  both  astonished  and  de-  life!  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
lighted  every  friend  he  had.  It  Rush,  one  of  the  luminaries  in  the 
has  not  been  more  than  eight  republic  of  Medicine,  that  there 
weeks  since  he  commenced  the  is  a  remedy  for  every  physical 
use  of  the  Liverwort,  and  evil,  and  time  and  science  will 
though  he  might  now  dispense  probably  realize  it. 
with  it  yet  he  will  continue  it  I  have  enclosed  a  leaf  of  the 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  long-  Liverwort,  hoping  that  it  may  be 
er.  He  is  not  the  only  one  that  convenient  for  you  to  have  it  re- 
has  experienced  its  salutary  influ-  presented  in  the  Intelligencer.  I 
ences.  There  are  several  others  am  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
in  his  neighborhood  who  have  dient  servant,  t.  p.  Hereford. 
been  laboring  under  breast  com-  PrinceWilliamco.Va.  Sept.  1821, 
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The  plant  above  described  is 
so  familiarly  known,  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  uncolored  engraving 
of  it  would  aid  materially  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  it. 
It  is  known  to  botanists  by  the 
name  of  Hepatica  triloba,  a  name 
derived,  like  the  familiar  name 
of  it,  from  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance, and  grows  on  the  shady  and 
moist  side  of  hills. — Nat.  Intelli- 
gencer. 


BREAD. 

Bread  has  been  very  aptly  call- 
ed the  staff  of  life.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  prove  a  staff  substan- 
tial and  pleasant,  and  not  a  "  bro- 
ken reed,"  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  good, — that  is,  light  and 
sweet. 

In  order  to  make   good  bread, 
barm  or  yeast  of  a  good  quality, 
should  be  combined  in  due  propor- 
tion with  good  flour.     This   being 
premised,   the  grand  secret  and 
mystery  of  having  the  bread  come 
out  of  the  oven  delicious,  inviting, 
and  nutritive,  is  the  exact   point 
of  time  of  putting  it  in.     While  in 
the  dough,  it  will   naturally   run 
into  several  sorts  of  fermentation, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  saccharine, 
or  that  which  produces  sugar;  the 
next  is  the  vinous,  the  third   the 
acetous,  &c.     If   the    dough    be 
formed  into  loaves,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  oven  before  the  first  fer- 
mentation, the  bread  will  turn  out 
heavy,  and   whoever   eats  it  may 
lay  his  account  with  having  the 
nightmare,  and  twenty  other  u  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir   to."     If  it   be 
kept  from  the  oven  till  the  second 
fermentaion,  it  will  prove  to  be 
light  enough,  but  tasteless,  and  no 
better  than  the  same  quantity  of 
chips  ;   if  it  be  delayed  till  the 
acetous  fermentation,   it  j  comes 
out  sour,  &  altogether  uneatable, 


It  is,  then,  during  the  first,  or 
sugar  fermentation,  that  it  should 
be  u  cast  into  the  oven;"  and  it 
will  then,  after  well  baking,  come 
forth  sweet,  and  fit  for  the  tooth  or 
the  stomach  of  a  monarch — aye, 
and  even  of  the  "  sovereign  peo- 
ple." 

The  reason  why  bread  will  be 
heavy,  if  put  into  the  oven  too 
soon,  is,  that  it  wants  the  enlight- 
ening effect  of  the  fixed  air  which 
is  generated  during  fermentation. 

If  taken  at  the  "  very  nick  of 
time,"  or  during  the  saccharine 
fermentation,  it  will  have  all  the 
requisite  lightness,  while  the 
sweetness  is  confined  in  the  loaves 
and  ever  ready  to  greet  the  taste 
of  the  thrice  fortunate  and  happy 
eater.  That  it  should  be  without 
sweetness,  when  allowed  to  run 
into  the  vinous  fermentation,  is  not 
at  all  strange,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  sugar  has  turned  into  wine, 
or  rather  spirit,  and  the  spirit  has 
evaporated  during  the  process  of 
baking.  This  sort  of  bread  may 
be  easily  distinguished  without 
tasting,  by  its  loose,  open  appear- 
ance, the  pores  or  cells  being  ve- 
ry large, — whereas  the  genuine 
good  bread  is  marked  by  finer 
pores,  and  a  sort  of  network  of  a 
uniform  appearance. — The  rea- 
son why  bread  turns  out  sour, when 
allowed  to  attain  the  acetous  or 
vinegar  fermentation,  is  obvious  to 
every  one.  This  may  be  called 
the  hypocritical  bread,  not  only 
because  it  is  sour,  but  it  is  apt  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  all  the 
other  kinds, — and  a  reference  to 
the  senses,  either  of  taste  or 
smell,  is  necessary  to  inform  you 
as  to  its  real  character. — Berk- 
shire American. 


To  make  bread  what  it  should  be 
we  would  add  to  the  above  that  the 
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meal  of  which  it  is  made  should  be 
passed  through  a  sieve  but  not  bolted. 
The  dough  should  be  thoroughly 
kneaded,  sufficiently  baked,  and  not 
eaten  till  two  or  three  davs  old. 


might 


still  deserve  culti- 


CLIMATE  OF  MADEIRA  IN  CASES 
OF    PHTHISIS. 

Medical  men  are  often  led  to 
sanction  the  emigration  of  a  con- 
sumptive patient  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate than  that  of  England,  when 
their  judgment  tells  them  that  no 
good  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
measure.  The  eagerness  of  the 
patient  and  friends  to  grasp  at  a 
possible  chance  of  saving   or  pro- 


longing life — the   fear    of 


being 


suspected  of  mercenary  motives 
in  recommending  the  patient  to 
remain  at  home — and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  actual  amount  of 
organic  disease  in  the  lungs — 
these  are  circumstances  that  in- 
duce the  medical  adviser  not  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  opinion 
against  the  projected  emigration. 
There  are  many  medical  men  too, 
who  have  no  personal  experience 
of  the  effects  of  a  warm  climate 
on  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and 
who  have  a  vague  idea  that,  as 
the  cold,  variable,  damp,  and 
gloomy  atmosphere  of  England 
tends  to  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease, so  the  bright  skies,  and  the 
higher  and  steadier  range  of  tem- 
perature in  Italy,  Portugal,  or 
Madeira,  should  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  The  whole  question, 
however,  hinges  on  the  nature  and 
the  amount  of  pulmonary  disease; 
and  if  there  was  no  other  good  to 
be  derived  from  the  late  attempts 
to  improve  the  diagnosis  of  thora- 
cic affections,  than  what  would 
accrue  to  patient  and  practition- 
er, when  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion is  raised,  the  study  of  auscul- 


tation 
vat  ion. 

Those  who  reside  in  Madeira, 
Lisbon,  Nice,  and  other  spots  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  consump- 
tive patients,  have  daily  evidence, 
both  from  the  oral  statements  of 
the  victims  themselves,  and  the 
written  documents  which  accom- 
pany them,  that  unfounded  and  flat- 
tering hopes  have  been  held  out 
to  breathless  and  almost  lungless 
wretches,  who  are  exiled  from 
friends  and  sacred  home,  first  to 
undergo  the  misery  of  a  sea  voyage 
or  long  journey,  and  then  to  end 
their  days  among  strangers,  far 
from  the  consolation  and  attention 
of  parental  or  fraternal  affection. 

Dr.  Renton  has  drawn  a  mourn- 
ful but  correct  picture  of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  rash  and  unpardon- 
able medical  recommendation 
which  induces  or  sanctions  the  re- 
moval to  Madeira,  under  circum- 
stances where  no  rational  hope  of 
recovery  can  or  should  be  enter- 
tained. Thus,  of  fortyseven  cases 
of  phthisis  sent  to  Madeira,  thirty 
two  died  within  six  months  after 
their  arrival, — six  died  on  a  se- 
cond winter's  trial  of  the  climate, 
— six  died  after  returning  to  Eng- 
land,— while  the  fate  of  three  re- 
mained unascertained,  though  the 
probability  was,  that  they  too 
died,  after  undergoing  all  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  fatigue  of 
the  voyage  out  and  home  ! 

Under  what  circumstances  then 
is  the  medical  adviser  justified  in 
recommending  Madeira  or  other 
warm  climate  ?  Only,  we  con- 
ceive, where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  pulmonary  hemorrhage  from 
delicacy  of  pulmonary  structure, 
incipient  tubercles,  or  condensa- 
tions of  lung  to  no  great  extent. 
Where  tubercles  have  arrived 
at  a  large  size,    and   especially 
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when  they  have  softened  down, 
and  their  contents  are  making 
their  way  through  the  bronchia, 
in  the  form  of  purulent  expecto- 
ration, with  all  its  usual  attend- 
ants, emaciation,  cough,  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea,  hectic  fever,  mor- 
ning perspirations,  &c.  it  is  cruel, 
unjust,  and  unpardonable  to  sanc- 
tion, much  more  to  recommend  a 
voyage  to  Madeira,  or  a  journey 
to  France  or  Italy.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  there  are  cases 
where  the  nature,  or  rather  the 
source  of  the  purulent  expecto- 
ration is  doubtful, — and  where  a 
presumption  that  it  comes  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  not 
from  tubercular  excavations,  may 
render  the  recommendations  of 
the  medical  adviser,  as  to  emi- 
gration, justifiable,  and  indeed 
humane.  It  is  in  such  cases,  that 
the  utmost  pains  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  the  precise  condition 
of  the  thoracic  organs  ;  and  we 
fearlessly  maintain  that  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  without  the  aid  of 
auscultation  and  percussion.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  some  medical 
men,  who  have  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, will  decide  on  such 
cases,  after  half  a  dozen  of  com- 
monplace questions,  without  a 
single  examination  of  the  naked 
thorax.  But  whether  they  are 
invariably  correct  in  their  diag- 
noses, we  will  not  venture  to  say. 
We  suspect  that  Dr.  Renton 
could  solve  this  quere  ;  for  he 
informs  us  that  he  examined  the 
bodies  of  15  patients  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  Madeira,  and 
that, — u  in  some  of  them  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  were  stated  to 
be  merely  secondary ,  and  the  liver 
denounced  as  the  offender  in 
chief ;"  yet  in  one  instance  only 
was  this  organ  found  affected  in 


structure,  and  it  was  then  tangi- 
bly and  unequivocally  enlarged, 
It  is  almost  incredible  the  mis- 
chief that  is  done  in  this  country, 
by  mistaking  real  pulmonary  dis- 
ease for  symptomatic  pulmonary 
disorder,  occasioned  by  hepatic  or 
gastric  affection  !  Many  of  the 
most  melancholy  cases  that  come 
under  our  observation,  are  those, 
where  the  thoracic  symptoms 
have  been  despised,  and  where 
the  hepatic  derangement  has  ab- 
soibed  the  whole  attention  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  till  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  has  been 
changed  by  inflammation  into  ir- 
remediable formations.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
awakened  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  this  delusion,  and 
that  some  lives  will  be  saved  in 
consequence. 

In  conclusion,  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Renton,  that  "  great  and 
lasting  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  even  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  climate  of  Madeira,  in 
cases  where  pulmonary  disease  is 
merely  threatened,  or  where  strong 
family  predisposition  exists.  But 
even  in  such  cases,  the  greatest 
attention  is  necessary  to  avert 
from  the  delicate  organ  every 
accession  of  inflammatory  excite- 
ment, by  diet,  medicine,  and 
clothing. — Ed.  Journ.  Jlpr.  1827* 


An  Error  Corrected. — In  some 
remarks  last  week  on  the  Medical 
Lectures  in  Boston,  the  following 
sentence,  p.  358,  uNow  as  the  lec- 
tures on  Anatomy  are  here  blended 
into  one  course,"  &c.  should  have 
been  thus: — Now  as  the  lectures  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  are  here 
blended  into  one  course,  &c* 
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PATENT  LAMP  AND  BOILER. 

THE  Editor  of  the  NewEnghmd  Far- 
mer has  invented  and  obtained  let- 
ters patent  for  "  a  Lamp  Apparatus  for 
heating  water,  cooking,  and  other  econo- 
mical purposes."  One  modification  of 
this  invention  has  been  found  very  useful 
to  Druggists,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

"  Mr.  Fessenden, — Sir,  I  have,  for 
the  last  six  months,  made  use  of  your 
quart  lamp  boiler.  It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient, cleanly,  expeditious  and  economi- 
cal method  I  have  ever  made  use  of  for 
preparing  infusions,  syrups,  or  ointments. 
I  have  made  several  experiments,  and 
found  that  in  ten  minutes  it  will  boil  one 
quart  of  water.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
consumed  is  but  1  ounce,  the  expense,  1 
cent.  I  consider  your  apparatus,  now  I 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  as  almost 
indispensable  ;  it  may  be,  I  think,  also 
very  useful  in  a  nursery,  a  sick  chamber, 
or  for  culinary  purposes.  Your  gallon 
boiler  I  have  also  used,  and  find  it  to  an- 
swer equally  well,  where  large  quantities 
are  to  be  heated.     Your  ob't  servant, 

"  JOSEPH  KIDDER,  Dru^ 
"Boston,  Feb.  26,  1827." 

Here  follow  similar  recommendations 
from  most  of  the  apothecaries  in  Boston. 

It  was  observed  by  Count  Rumford  in 
one  of  his  Economical  Essays,  that  u  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  but  is  nevertheless  most 
certain,  that,  in  some  cases,  spirit  of  wine 
is  cheaper,  when  employed  as  fuel,  even 
than  wood."  This  assertion  will  apply 
with  more  force,  when  alcohol  is  burnt  in 
my  apparatus,  than  in  any  method  of 
consuming  it  described  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  or  known  at  the  time  he  wrote.  The 
boiler  is  set  in  a  case  of  sheet  iron,  so 
constructed  as  to  confine  a  current  of  hot 
air  and  flame  to  its  bottom  and  sides, 
against  which  it  is  forcibly  driven,  form- 
ing an  air  furnace  in  miniature. 

Lamp  boilers  of  the  above  description 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  52,  North  Market  street; 
Joseph  Kidder,  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Court  streets ;  Ebenezer  Wight,  Milk 
street,  opposite  Federal  street ;  Richard 
A.  Newell,  Summer  street,  Druggists ; — 


lggist. 


and  of  William  Howe,  7,  Marshall  street, 
and  Benjamin  Haynes,  Charlestown,  Tin 
Manufacturers,  who  only  have  a  tight 
under  the  patent  to  manufacture  said  im- 
plements. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

DAVID  fc  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c«,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

HENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  nig-ht. 


SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND   SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,  Washington  St.,  opposite  Jlvery  St. 
LL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr  Pomeroy. 


B»ajw»«m.gmmaa 
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medical  essays. — no.  viii*  breasted,  be   all   shoulders,  and 

tl%rv,.       »   .  ,  have   no  haunches  ;   at   another, 

"  'Tis  such  fools  as  you  j.i_   *  Ai  A        i  n      c  ^i       l 

That  make  the  world  full  of  illfavor'd  that  ^e  natural   swell   of  the  bo- 

chiidren;  som  is  to  be  concealed  by  high 

'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you  that  flatter  her,  stays,  and  that  the  true  feature 

And  out^ofyou  she  sees  herself  more  pro-  of  female   Symrnetry    is   the  pro- 

Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.  jection    of  this    part,   the    promi- 

Shakspeare.  nence  of  which  conferred  cele- 

No  absurdity  is  greater  than  h*\ on    H16  Hottentot  Venus, 

that    which    associates    female  T°  be  »™MH,-there    can   be 

,        ,         ...         n,    j^i:rt0„„   „?  neither  beauty  nor  symmetry  of 

beauty  mth    great  f&*"V^  forra  without  health  ;  and  the  op- 
body  and  debility  ot  constitution.  .,        .  .  ,    '         .  .     .", 

If  beauty  as  the  term  is  under-  Poslte  °Plmon  can  have  or,Slnated 

stood  in  Europe,  may  be  defined  Wjf  &*J*g  P/ejudice  that  to  be 

the  highest  degree  of  perfection  m  ^lth  IS  t0  ^M  coarse, 
of  which  the  human  frame  is  sus-  ® 

ceptible,  every  deviation  from  If  we  regard  the  structure  of 
this  condition  must  diminish  the  the  female  frame,  we  find  it 
pretensions  of  the  individual  ;  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  male  ; 
it  would  not  be  more  inconsistent  the  bones  are  more  delicately 
to  say,  that  a  rose,  bathed  in  the  formed;  the  muscles  which  cover 
refreshing  dew  of  the  morning,  them  and  move  them  are  propor- 
and  blushing  healthful  on  its  stem,  tionally  less  robust,  but  their  in- 
is  less  beautiful  than  that  which  terstices  are  more  filled  up  with 
is  drooping  and  withering  from  the  cellular  matter,  and  the  features 
baneful  effects  of  the  canker-  are, therefore, consequently  round- 
worm in  its  core,  than  that  the  er  ;  the  skin  is  whiter,  owing  to 
female  form  is  more  beautiful  or  the  capillary  vessels  being  less 
interesting  under  the  pressure  of  capable  of  admitting  red  blood  ; 
disease.  Fashion,  the  tyrant  of  there  is  also  a  greater  degree  of 
opinion,  has  occasionally  decreed  nervous  irritability,  and  hence 
that  elegance  can  only  be  found  the  blush  which  kindles  on  the 
associated  with  languor  ;  and  that  cheek,  and  crimsons  over  the  bo- 
a  pale  visage  and  a  hectic  flush  som,  on  the  slightest  mental  emo- 
are  the  legitimate  indications  of  tion.  This  frame  of  body,  so 
beauty  :  but  the  same  capricious  much  more  tender  than  that  of 
legislator  has,  at  one  time,  deter-  the  male,  and  endowed  with  a 
mined  that  a  woman  should  be  beauty  in  the  form,  proportions, 
shaped  like  a  wedge,  be  pigeon  and  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
24 
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very   different  from   that  which  Exercise  only  can  fully  unfold 

constitutes  gracefulness   of  figure  the  muscular  system   in  both  sex- 

in  man,  is,  nevertheless,  suscep-  es  :  it  knits  well  the  joints,  makes 

tible    of  the    highest   degree    of  them  clean  and   small  ;  increases 

health  without  any  diminution  of  the  flexibility  of  every  moveable 

those  attractive  qualities,  which  organ;   confers  activity  of  body 

render  it  almost  an  object  of  idol-  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits:  it  is, 

atry.     Observe  a  young,  beauti-  therefore,  not  merely   necessary 

ful  girl,   of  seventeen,  educated  for  the  perfection  of  the  corpo- 

the   country,   when   first   she  real  frame,  but  also  for  its  pre- 

L'oc    nop    onnaapantia    in    t  in    />!r-  capirotinn           WifK/Mif      o      flnn      rvtw\_ 


sparkling  with  vivacity  and  health,  spongy  ;  whereas,  in  the  duly  ex- 
yet  scarcely  daring  to  meet  the  ercised,  they  are  as  hard,  tough, 
admiring  gaze  which  it  has  at-  and  compact  as  ivory. "  For  fe- 
tracted  ;  the  elegant  oval  of  the  males,  in  particular,  daily  and 
face,  shaded  with  the  yet  natu-  properly  regulated  exercise  is 
rally  clustering  ringlets  parted  on  requisite  ;  and  in  those  who  do 
the  smooth  ivory  of  the  forehead;  not  attend  to  this,  the  body  and 
the  tint  of  the  rose  blending  with  the  mind  equally  become  weak 
the  lily  on  the  cheek;  the  live  and  diseased:  let  us,  therefore, 
vermilion  of  the  moistened  lip  ;  endeavor  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
the  round,  but  neither  full  nor  quantity  of  exercise  which  the 
slender  neck,  set  on  the  graceful-  female  form  can  admit  of  with 
ly  swelling  bust  ;  and  the  sym-  impunity  ;  and,  secondly,  those 
metrical  proportion  of  the  body,  kinds  of  exercise  which  are  best 
the  limbs,  and  the  arms.  This  adapted  for  preserving  it  in  a 
attractive  being  is  in  the  bloom  of  state  of  health,  in  girls  and  in 
health:  yet  she  is  neither  fat,  nor  young  women  under  twenty  years 
coarse,  nor  vulgar  ;  her  carriage  of  age. 

is  graceful,  and  equally  devoid  of  I.      Of  the  quantity  of  exercise 
affectation  and  restraint;  her  step  proper  for  girls  and  young  women. 
\sjirm  and  elastic,  yet  very  differ-  — The  propriety  of  apportioning 
ent  from   the   strut  of  conscious  the   quantity   of  exercise  to  the 
superiority  ;  and  the  feminine  de-  strength  and  habit  of  the  indivi- 
licacy  which  characterizes  every  dual,  is  so  very   obvious,  that  it 
look   and   movement   is  far  froiu  appears  almost  ridiculous  to  men- 
being  that  expression  which  ac-  tion  it  ;  yet  there  is  no  rule  so 
companies  the  languor   ofcorpo-  frequently  overlooked,  and  so  of- 
real   debility,   and    indicates   the  ten  broken.     In  schools,  in   par- 
presence    of    disease.     To   gain  ticular,  young  and  delicate   girls 
such  a  state  of  health  is  a  matter  are  forced  to  walk   the  same  dis- 
of  the  first  consequence  ;  to  know  tance,  to  undergo  the  same  exer- 
the  means  of  preserving  it  must  cises,  and  to  dance  for  the  same 
be  equally  important:  it  is   the  number  of  hours,  as  the  older  and 
object  of  this  essay  to  point  out  more    robust    girls  ;    the    conse- 
how  both  can  be  attained,  as  far  quence  of  which  is,  an  impaired 
as  health  is  connected   with  ejcer-  state  of  health  ;  for  as  muscular 
cist  in  the  young  female.  action  cannot  go  on  but  at  the  ex* 
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pense  of  the  living  power,  too  to  take  active  exercise.  To 
much  of  it  must  produce  injurious  overcome  this  evil,  gymnastic^ 
exhaustion;  and  thence  the  strong  and  what  are  termed  Calisthenic 
desire  of  lounging,  arising  from  a  exercises  have  been  introduced  ; 
wish  to  obtain  relief  from  muscu-  but  when  these  are  regarded  as  a 
Jar  fatigue.  This,  in  addition  to  task  by  the  children,  they  lose 
the  constrained  attitude  of  sitting  their  beneficial  influence  as  exer- 
very  erect,  which  equally  ex-  cise;  and  the  greatest  judgment  is 
hausts  the  energy  of  the  muscles  requisite  to  proportion  the  efforts 
of  the  back,  is  a  very  frequent  which  they  demand,  to  the 
cause  of  a  diseased  curvature  of  strength  of  the  individuals.  When 
the  spine.  It  may  not  be  out  of  such  exercises  are  employed  in 
place  to  notice  here  the  great  schools,  the  efforts  must  be  gra- 
error  of  conceiving  that  grace  dually  brought  on,  and  not  too 
consists  in  a  perfectly  erect  po-  suddenly  discontinued;  nor  should 
sition  of  the  back,  or  spinal  chain,  they  ever  be  exerted  beyond  the 
Nothing  is  more  at  variance  with  power  of  the  girl.  They  should 
the  natural  state  of  the  part,  also  be  daily  and  regularly  per- 
which  is  that  of  the  graceful  formed  ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
curve,  which  artists  denominate  body,  being  under  a  kind  of  train- 
the  line  of  beauty  ;  and  it  is  this  ing,  gradually  acquires  a  power 
state  which  renders  it  a  safe  sup-  which  it  did  not  naturally  possess, 
port  to  the  head,  by  yielding  to  and  becomes  capable  of  exertions 
every  movement,  and  preventing  which, under  other  circumstances, 
that  jar  to  the  brain  which  any  would  produce  inflammation,  and, 
sudden  step  in  walking  or  in  danc-  probably,  fatal  results.  The  be- 
ing would  cause,  were  the  bones  neflcial  effects  of  regular  exer- 
of  the  spine  placed  perpendicular  cise  in  young  girls,  are  the  same 
on  one  another  ;  whereas,  from  as  those  we  enumerated  in  the 
the  natural  curvature  which  it  last  essay,  when  treating  of  exer- 
possesses,  it  acts  like  a  spring,  cise  as  essential  to  health  in  boy- 
and  thus  both  grace  and  security  hood:  but  in  young  girls  it  is  more 
are  attained.  essential,  from  the  sedentary  ha- 
The  safest  rule  for  exercising  bits  of  life  which  are  to  follow,  in 
young  girls,  is  to  leave  the  quan-  an  afterperiod  of  life;  and  also  to 
tity  of  exercise  to  their  own  feel-  counteract  that  sluggish  state  of 
iugs  of  fatigue  ;  and  this  can  only  the  bowels  which  is  so  common  in 
be  effected  by  allowing  them  to  female  habits,  and  so  much  at 
run  and  enjoy  the  same  exercise  variance  with  health.  If  the  ex- 
as  young  boys,  within  a  limited  ercise  be  taken  within  a  limited 
space.  They  must,  however,  be  space,  the  kind  of  it  should  be 
encouraged  and  even  urged  to  frequently  changed,  to  encourage 
motion  ;  for  the  nature  of  female  the  continuance  of  it,  by  renewing 
education,  from  the  earliest  pe-  the  stimulus  of  exertion  ;  and  it 
riods  of  life,  and  the  social  habits  should  also  be  of  that  description 
of  the  sex,  even  in  girlhood,  in-  which  calls  into  action  every  mus- 
cline  many  girls,  in  the  garden  cle  of  the  body.  This,  however, 
and  the  playground,  rather  to  sit  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the 
conversing  in  groups,  or  to  saun-  body  be  cased  in  stays;  for,  though 
ter,  leaning  on  one  another,  than  the  limbs  and  arms  are  free,  yet 
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the  muscles  of  the  back  and  loins  for  example,  many  of  whom  have 
are  circumscribed  in  their  action,  the  appearance  of  adult  age  be- 
and  a  state  of  debility  in  these  fore  they  are  fourteen,  and  often 
parts  is  thereby  induced;  for  it  is  become  prematurely  old. 
an  undeniable  truth,. that  a  muscle  As  the  girl  rises  into  the  young 
which  is  not  used  soon  loses  its  woman,  the  active  exercise  which 
power.  The  proof  of  the  influ-  has  been  recommended,  becomes, 
ence  of  exertion  in  strengthening  in  some  degree,  incompatible  with 
particular  sets  of  muscles  is  daily  the  habits  of  the  sex;  but  it  should 
before  our  eyes  in  the  limbs  of  still  be  continued  within  bounds  of 
the  professional  dancer,  and  in  propriety.  The  various  kinds  of 
the  arms  of  the  blacksmith  :  but,  exercise  will  afterward  be  dis- 
to  insure  general  health,  and  to  cussed  ;  but  we  may  observe 
diffuse  vigor  over  the  whole  here,  that  the  restraints  imposed 
frame,  every  muscle  must  be  on  young  women  in  society,  ought, 
brought  into  play,  and  every  part  under  no  circumstances,  to  pre- 
hear a  share  of  the  exertions  vent  such  exercises  from  being 
which  are  attempted.  daily  taken  as  w7ill  bring  every 
The  necessity  of  proportioning  muscle  of  the  body  into  action, 
the  efforts  in  exercise  to  the  The  necessity  for  adhering  to  this 
strength  of  the  girl,  though  it  has  rule  is  even  more  necessary  after 
been  already  insisted  on,  yet  must  a  young  lady  is  brought  out,  as  the 
be  here  repeated  ;  for  if  imme-  term  is  ;  for,  though  the  result  of 
diate  injury  does  not  result  from  late  hours  and  dissipation  be  fa- 
sudden  overexertion,  the  daily  tigue  and  debility  of  frame,  yet, 
renewal  of  it  has  a  more  perma-  these  are  not  to  be  supposed  to 
nently  bad  effect,  by  wearing  out  warrant  listlessness,  apathy,  and 
the  powers  of  the  body,  and  indulgence  in  bed,  till  the  period 
bringing  on  premature  old  age.  of  the  day  arrives  when  the  same 
Such  a  degree  of  exertion,  in-  round  of  pleasure  is  again  to  corn- 
deed,  is  not  likely  to  occur  from  mence.  If  a  young  lady,  after 
almost  any  kind  of  exercise  in  the  the  fatigue  of  a  ball,  were  to  rise 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life  ;  in  the  morning,  and  get  on  horse- 
but  nothing  is  more  common  than  back  to  breathe  the  balmy  and 
to  see  young  women,  under  thirty  refreshing  air  of  early  day,  she 
years  of  age,  with  the  look  of  would  feel  invigorated,  cheerful, 
sixty,  from  having  been  over-  and  even  fitted  for  a  renewal  of 
worked  as  servants  •  and  surely  the  dissipations  of  the  evening, 
the  interests  of  humanity  require  provided  these  be  not  too  fre- 
that  an  evil  of  this  kind  should  not  quently  repeated  ;  whereas,  if 
be  oveslooked.  It  may  be  argued,  she  remains  in  bed  till  midday, 
that  much  of  this  may  arise  from  she  will  rise  pale,  languid,  list- 
confinement  to  hot  kitchens,  and  less,  and  unrefreshed;  and  though 
from  the  labor  being  carried  on  the  stimulus  of  pleasure,  which  is 
entirely  within  doors  :  the  argu-  one  of  extraordinary  power  on  a 
ment  is  not  without  weight  ;  but  youthful  mind,  may  enable  her  to 
do  we  not  see  the  same  effects  of  run  the  circle  of  a  winter's  as- 
too  early  hard  labor  in  many  of  semblies  and  visitings,  yet,  at  the 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  live  termination  of  the  season,  a  shock 
in  the  purest  air, — farmers*  boys,  has  been  given  to  the  constitution 
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from  which  it  can  never  recover,  ling,  cricket,  quoits,  and  those 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  phy-  sports  properly  termed  athletic, 
sician  to  preach  morality,  or  to  which  are  proper  for  boys,  may 
notice  the  debilitating  effects  of  be  recommended  for  young  girls, 
fashionable  dissipations  on  the  Trundling  a  hoop,  battledore, 
mental  energies  of  the  rising  Aris-  trapball,  and  every  game  which 
tocracy  of  this  country  ;  but  he  can  exercise  both  the  legs  and 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out  arms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
the  injurious  consequences  to  muscles  of  the  body,  should  be 
health  of  protracting  what  is  encouraged ;  but  the  writer  of 
termed  the  winter  in  town  till  the  this  Essay  would  hesitate  in  re- 
summer  be  far  advanced,  instead  commending  the  Calisthenic  ex- 
of  going  into  the  country  to  enjoy  ercises  for  girls  under  twelve 
the  powerful  influence  of  spring  years  of  age,  unless  it  be  that 
in  restoring  the  ravages  of  debili-  which  obliges  the  person  to  run 
tating  pleasures  on  the  delicate  round  an  upright  pole,  which  has 
frames  of  young  women,  the  ne-  a  pivot  on  the  top,  to  which  cords 
cessary  consequence  of  a  winter  are  affixed;  and  in  holding  which, 
in  town.  The  sofa,  the  bed,  and  whilst  she  runs,  the  velocity  of 
inaction,  are  not  the  proper  re-  the  child  is  increased,  by  the  cen- 
storers  of  the  body  from  this  trifugal  force,  till  she  is  raised 
wretched  state  ;  and  it  may  be  from  the  ground  and  flies,  as  it 
said  of  them,  as  of  that  delusive  were,  round  the  pole.  In  this 
repose  of  the  ocean,  which  im-  kind  of  exercise  the  limbs  are 
perceptibly  attracts  the  navigator  gradually  brought  to  the  greatest 
to  his  destruction, —  degree  of  mobility  of  which  they 

"This  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  are  Capable;  whilst  the  muscular 
melody,  power  of  the  arms  is  also  increas- 
ing an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast,  ed,  by  the  necessity  of  their  sup- 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.»-Dryden.  portin?   the    whoJe    weight  of  the 

If  it  be  the  object  of  mothers,  body  in  the  act  of  flying.  It 
in  the  encouragement  and  counte-  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned, 
nance  which  they  afford  to  fash-  that  this  exercise  cannot,  with 
ionable  dissipations,  to  procure  prudence,  be  permitted  to  child- 
husbands  for  their  daughters,  they  ren  who  have  narrow  chests,  or  a 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  recol-  tendency  to  pulmonary  diseases  : 
lect  that,  in  attaining  their  wish,  nor  is  it  altogether  safe  for  those 
their  daughters  are  about  to  be-  in  whom  there  is  any  considerable 
come  mothers,  and  how  inade-  determination  of  blood  to  the 
quate  they  will  be  to  the  duties  head.  For  girls  above  the  age 
of  this  sacred  trust,  with  broken  of  twelve,  such  exercises  may 
constitutions  and  irritable  nerves,  not  be  allowable,  except  under 
incapable  of  supporting  properly  particular  circumstances  of  pri- 
their  own  frames,  much  less  of  vacy;  and  therefore  the  following 
affording  nourishment  to  their  off-  must  be  substituted  in  their 
spring.  stead  .-— 

II.    Of  the  exercises  most  condu-  Walking. — -The  remarks  in  the 

cine  to  health  in  girls  and  young  last  Essay   on  this  exercise  are 

women. — Nearly  the   same  exer-  applicable  in  the  present  instance, 

eisesjwith  the  exception  of  wrest-  In  girls'  schools  it  is  now  a  com- 
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mon  practice  to  teach  the  milita-  ing  school  soon  causes  fatigue  to- 
ry  step,  uiider  the  guidance  of  a  the  girls, — yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
drill  se  je«  it.  His  object,  hovvr-  regarded  as  affording  exercise  to 
ever,  is  to  restrain  much  of  the  any  of  the  individuals  who  corn- 
free  molioii  of  the  trunk  of  the  pose  its  train, 
body,  and  preserve  it  in  too  erect  Dancing  is  the  most  favorite 
a  position,  either  for  real  grace  exercise  of  young  women  ;  and 
or  for  healthful  exercise  ;  and  when  properly  taught,  is  health- 
though  the  military  step  displays  ful,  and  confers  gracefulness  of 
firmness  of  tread  and  equality  of  gait,  resulting  from  the  disciplined 
balance,  yet  it  wants  that  spring  management  of  the  whole  body, 
a  id  buoyancy  which  characterize  In  general,  however,  the  move- 
the  walking  of  a  wellformed,  ments  are  confined  to  the  feet  and 
healthy  female.  By  a  natural  legs,  whilst  the  action  of  the  oth- 
step,  however,  the  writer  of  this  er  parts  of  the  frame  are  wholly 
Essay  does  not  mean  that  which  neglected.  There  is  a  wish  also 
is  too  often  contended  to  be  na'tu-  to  imitate  professional  dancers  in 
ral, — produced  by  a  strait  for-  young  females ;  but  the  steps  are 
ward  position,  or  the  turning  in  of  in  general  too  rapid  to  be  altoge- 
the  foot.  The  nature  and  anato-  ther  safe  for  the  tender  frame  of 
my  of  the  head  of  the  thighbone  women  who  are  not  regularly 
renders  the  turning  out  of  the  toes  trained  to  the  art:  the  body  is 
necessary  for  the  freedom  and  supported  too  much  on  the  toes, 
elasticity  of  motion:  but  there  is  and  the  fine  elasticity  of  the  dou- 
a  medium  in  all  things;  and  though  ble  arch  of  the  foot  endangered  ; 
in  women  the  toes  are  naturally  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle  are  apt 
more  turned  out  than  in  men,  to  be  strained  and  overlengthened, 
from  the  greater  breadth  of  the  and  the  instep  to  lose  its  height, 
pelvis  or  haunches,  yet  that  de-  from  the  tendon  of  the  sole  of  the 
gi'ee  of  turning  out,  which  is  too  foot  being  overstretched:  hence, 
frequently  the  result  of  the  les-  when  the  dancing  is  discontinued, 
sons  of  the  dancing  master,  is  the  gait,  instead  of  being  firm  and 
highly  injurious  tn  walking:  the  elastic,  is  shuffling.  Professional 
natural  turning  in  of  the  feet  gives  dancers  have  generally  flat  feet, 
the  light,  elastic  step  which  is  and  walk  as  if  they  were  lame, 
peculiar  to  the  sex,  and  is  truly  Independent,  however,  of  the 
graceful;  the  artificial  pointing  of  mode  of  dancing,  it  is  an  exercise 
the  toe  produces  a  hobbling  gait  the  daily  employment  of  which 
in  the  progression  of  the  body,  greatly  benefits  young  females  at 
and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  grace-  that  period  of  life  when  most  of 
fulness.  When  walking  is  used  their  other  occupations  are  of  a 
as  an  exercise,  it  ought  not  to  be  sedentary  nature:  but  as  they  are 
carried  beyond  fatigue:  the  atten-  universally  fond  of  it,  they  are 
tion  also  should  be  diverted  by  a  apt  to  carry  it  to  excess,  which 
succession  of  new  ideas  ;  for  the  should  never  be  permitted  ;  par- 
body  is  tired  long  before  the  mus-  ticularly  when  the  more  rapid 
cular  power  is  even  moderately  and  violent  dances,  Scotch  reels, 
exhausted,  if  the  same  monotony  for  instance,  are  attempted.  Ex- 
of  objects  be  presented  to  the  ertions  such  as  these  dances  re- 
eye.     The  procession  of  a  board-  quire,  if  long  continued,  are  ex- 
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tremely  injurious  to  girls  of  a  de- 
licate frame  and  with  a  narrow 
chest.  Dancing  is  also  injurious 
while  the  body  is  yet  weak  in 
convalescence  from  acute  dis- 
eases. When  too  much  exer- 
cised, it  likewise  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce ganglions  on  the  ankle  joints 
of  delicate  girls;  as  windgalls  are 
produced  on  the  legs  of  young 
horses  who  are  too  soon  or  too 
much  worked.  On  the  whole, 
nevertheless,  dancing  is  the  exer- 
cise best  adapted  for  young  wo- 
men ;  and  one,  when  discreetly 
employed,  highly  conducive  to 
health. 

Riding  is  a  most  salutary  exer- 
cise for  young  women,  from  its 
engaging  many  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
arms  and  thighs  ;  and  from  the 
succession  of  changes  of  respirable 
air,  which  the  rapid  progression 
of  the  body  through  an  extensive 
space,  in  a  short  time,  causes  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  lungs.  But 
the  position  which  women  are 
obliged  to  maintain  on  horseback 
is  not  favorable  to  very  young 
girls  ;  and,  if  the  exercise  be  of- 
ten carried  to  fatigue,  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  produce  deformity, 
from  diseased  curvature  of  the 
spine,  than  the  placing  a  young 
girl  too  soon  on  horseback.  If 
riding  be  recommended  on  account 
of  health,  girls  should  be  taught 
to  ride  on  both  sides  of  the  horse, 
to  prevent  that  twisting  of  the 
body,  which  the  continued  use  of 
the  same  side  is  apt  to  occasion. 

The  limits  of  this  Essay  do  not 
permit  many  other  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, which  may  be  considered  as 
salutary  to  young  women,  to  be 
particularly  described.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  none  should  be 
carried  beyond  the  point  of  fa- 
tigue; but,  even  in  this  case,  rest? 


or  the  suspension  of  action,  is  ret 
always  the  most  advisable  method 
of  relieving  the  uneasy  sensation 
and  the  apparent  exhaustion  of 
the  body  ;  for  these  ate  often 
more  quickly  dissipated  by  merely 
changing  the  nature  of  the  exer- 
tion, than  by  actual  rest.  Thus, 
if  a  child  who  is  much  fatigued  by 
a  long  walk,  and  even  is  appa- 
rently so  completely  exhausted 
as  to  render  his  further  progress 
problematical,  receives  his  fa- 
ther's cane  to  ride  on,  he  will  run 
off  and  gallop  along,  as  nimbly  as 
if  his  little  limbs  had  been  re- 
cruited by  a  long  night  of  repose. 
Much  danger,  however,  may  re- 
sult from  acting  too  Ions:  on  this 
principle;  for  as  the  new  stimulus 
is  purely  mental,  the  exhaustion 
of  the  corporeal  powers,  when 
the  exertion  is  over,  and  it  must 
sooner  or  later  terminate,  may  be 
so  great  as  to  be  productive  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
Exercise,  of  whatever  kind  it 
is,  is  doubly  salutary  when  taken 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields,  and 
amidst  the  beauties  of  nature: 

Wl  Where   scattered    wide  the   iily  of  the 

vale 
Its  balmy   essence  breathes,  where   cow« 

slips  hang 
The   dewy    head,    where   purple    violets 

lurk  :» 

There  health  is  alone  successful- 
ly wooed  ;  and  if  the  span  of  life 
be  not  lengthened,  it  is  at  least 
rendered  happy  in  the  possession 
of  a  blessing  for  which  mankind 
cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
August,  1227.  T. 

The  author  of  these  wellwritten 
essays,  says,  "  he  would  hesitate  in 
recommending  the  f.'alisthenic  exer- 
cises to  girls  under  twelve  years  of 
age."  But,  my  dear  doctor,  why 
hesitate  1  do  not  girls  oeed  exercise 
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long  before  this  period?  and  what 
can  be  so  good  for  them  as  Calisthe- 
nics ?  by  which  I  mean  a  modified 
course  of  gymnastics  which  have  as- 
sumed the  name  and  character  of 
the  feminine  gender.  Beside,  the 
species  of  exercise  which  the  ele- 
gant essayist  does  permit,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  his  general  rule,  is  far 
more  severe  and  trying  than  many 
others  which  should  precede  and  in- 
troduce it.  Further,  we  have  a  di- 
rect experiment  before  us  in  this 
city  in  which  girls  from  four  years 
old  and  upward,  have  promiscuously 
joined  in  these  exercises,  always 
suited  to  the  wants,  habits,  strength 
or  weakness  of  individuals,  not  only 
with  safety,  but  with  decided  advan- 
tage. The  health,  strength,  activi- 
ty, courage  and  good  spirits  of  all 
have  been  awakened,  improved,  and 
more  or  less  confirmed. 

The  truth  is,  all  young  animals 
delight  in  motion,  and  require  much 
of  it  to  be  well.  Now  if  any  family 
have  a  place  whose  space,  appara- 
tus, and  provisions  furnish  equal 
means  for  free,  varied  and  abundant 
exercises,  as  the  Calisthenic  estab- 
lishment ;  then  certainly  they  do  not 
need  this.  But  how  many  families 
in  a  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  independent,  have  any  provision 
of  this  kind  entitled  to  a  comparison 
with  the  gymnasium  orCalisthenium? 


A  REPORT  ON  CHAMBERS'  REMEDY 
FOR  INTEMPERANCE. 

Read  before  the  Med.  Soc.  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  .Bug.  20, 
1827.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Society,  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Com.  on  Quack  Medicines. 
The  Committee  on  Quack  Medi- 
cines, in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 


ties pertaining  to  their  appoint- 
ment, have  thought  it  expedient 
to  present  to  the  consideration  of 
the  society,  the  nostrum  known 
by  the  name  of  Chamber's  Rem- 
edy for  Intemperance.  So 
much  celebrity  has  lately  attach- 
ed to  this  medicine,  and  so  many 
apparently  well  authenticated  re- 
ports of  its  efficacy  have  been 
presented  to  the  public,  that  it 
seemed  to  them  that  it  was  due 
to  the  public,  to  enter  on  its  ex- 
amination ;  in  order  that  if  its  pre- 
tensions were  fraudulent,  they 
might  early  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  deception,  and  if  other- 
wise, that  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  under  a  full 
understanding  of  its  composition, 
effects  and  mode  of  operation. 

When  we  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  for  which  the  rem- 
edy is  proposed,  whether  in  a 
medical  or  moral  point  of  view, 
so  far  from  being  surprised  at  the 
measure  of  the  popularity  it  has 
acquired  in  the  space  of  four  or 
five  months,  since  it  was  publicly 
announced,  we  are  constrained  to 
remark,  that  as  physicians  we  are 
disappointed  that  its  circulation 
has  not  been  more  extensive,  and 
its  exhibition  more  general  :  a 
fact  only  explicable  on  the  ground 
that  the  community  at  this  day 
are  too  intelligent,  and  have  had 
too  much  experience  of  the  falla- 
cy of  the  pretensions  of  secret 
medicines  in  times  past,  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  as  easily  the 
dupe  of  imposture,  as  formerly. 

As  physicians,  we  are  bound  by 
solemn  obligations  of  duty  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  our  own  re- 
putation, to  reprobate,  and  if  need 
be,  to  expose  every  attempt  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
prejudiced  or  the  ignorant,  in  mat- 
ters relative  to  our  profession  ; 
none  of  us,  therefore,  can  mak© 
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such  a  compromise  with  those  en- 
gagements which  we  voluntarily 
assumed,  when  first  authorized  to 
practise  physic,  as  to  permit  us 
to  hold  any  terms  with  nostrums 
or  nostrum  venders  ;  for  one  of 
two  things, — all  secret  remedies 
are  either  devices  of  cunning  to 
serve  personal  interest,  or  they 
are  not ;  if  they  are,  the  apology 
of  the  profession  for  opposing 
their  circulation  is  complete  on 
every  sound  principle  of  common 
sense  ;  if  they  are  not,  and  their 
authors  have  claims  to  intelli- 
gence as  physicians,  it  is  certain 
that  these  are  made  of  necessity 
at  the  expense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion on  their  part,  and  can  have 
no  right  to  our  confidence,  on  any 
principle  of  common  honesty. 
But  as  it  occasionally  happens 
that  secret  remedies  possess  some 
active  virtues,  which  chance  or 
accident  may  have  at  first  deve- 
loped, it  may  become  as  much 
the  interest  of  the  public,  as 
of  physicians,  to  examine  scrupu- 
lously into  their  composition,  in 
order  that  their  merits  may  be 
fully  tested,  and  that  the  profes- 
sion may  avail  themselves  of 
them,  under  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  their  particular  appli- 
cation ;  for  even  such  medicines 
as  nostrums  are  calculated  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  from  the 
general  terms  in  which  they  are 
recommended,  and  the  want  of 
skill  in  those  who  are  charged 
with  their  administration;  as  there 
is  no  truth  of  more  universal  ap- 
plication, than  that  any  medicine 
which  is  beneficially  operative, 
when  properly  exhibited,  must  be 
in  the  same  ratio  injurious,  if  im- 
properly used. 

Chambers'  remedy  was  ana- 
lyzed by  Mr.  G.  Chilton  ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  to  the  Com- 


mittee that  the  constituents  of  it 
are  the  following  : — Emetic  tar- 
tar,— capsicum, — sulphur,  — car- 
bon,— cochineal  and  gum.  The 
silex  probably  belongs  to  the  pod 
of  the  capsicum.  The  gummy 
ingredient  is  probably  gum  ara- 
bic,  and  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassing, as  it  impeded  the  passage 
of  the  solutions  through  the  filter, 
and  affected  the  crystallizations. 
The  sulphur  is  seen  flowing  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  solutions,  and 
appears  as  a  yellow  powder  in 
the  residuums,  mixed  with  car- 
bonaceous matter. 

On  a  second  trial  with  another 
parcel  of  the  medicine,  fiftyfour 
grains  of  tartar  emetic,  in  its 
crystallized  form,  was  procured, 
and  the  mother  waters  still  held 
considerable  in  solution,  which  on 
account  of  the  gum  entering  into 
its  composition,  could  not  be  con- 
veniently separated. 

From  the  above  analysis  it 
would  appear  that  the  remedy 
owes  its  efficiency  to  the  quantity 
of  tartar  emetic  which  it  contains  ; 
for  if  we  except  the  pepper, 
there  is  no  other  in  the  quantity 
used,  that  possesses  any  assigna- 
ble virtue.  If  any  doubt  could 
rest  on  this  result  to  which  the 
analysis  leads,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  removed  by  the  collateral  evi- 
dence which  may  be  brought  in 
confirmation,  from  its  exhibition 
both  internally  and  externally, — 
its  effects  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  precisely  those  which 
might  be  expected  from  tartar 
emetic,  and  externally  applied  it 
will  produce  the  pustular  erup- 
tion which  is  peculiar  to  this  me- 
tallic  salt.*     From   the  printed 

*  Its  effects  in  all  the  instances  which 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mittee, are  emetic  and  cathartic,  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other ; 
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directions  which  accompany  the  bulk  and  color  to  the  whole,  and 

medicine  we  learn  that  the  whole  serve  to  disguise  the  only  efficient 

packet,  containing  about  half  an  article. 

ounce  is  to  be  diffused  in  one  Having  possessed  ourselves  of 
hundred  ounces  of  the  patient's  the  medicine,  we  will  now  exa- 
favorite  liquor,  and  that  from  two  mine  its  pretensions.  We  trust 
to  six  ounces  ought  to  be  taken  that  we  will  be  excused  for  not 
before  breakfast  and  repeated  copying  or  commenting  on  the 
four  or  five  mornings  in  succes-  circular  letter  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
sion.  Should  he  require  more,  accompanying  each  package;  the 
he  may  indulge  himself  ad  libitum  only  remark  which  we  feel  it  our 
in  this  medicated  drink,  but  in  no  duty  to  notice  is  the  following: — 
other.  If,  as  is  presumed,  and  it  "  /  am  very  positive  a  free  use  of 
is  probably  within  the  truth,  that  the  mixture  will  not  injure  the  con- 
the  powder  contains  one  drachm  stitution  ;  also  positive  it  loill  cure, 
of  tartarized  antimony,  each  half  if  sufficient  betaken."  Whether 
pint  of  the  patient's  favorite  drink  or  not  it  be  true,  we  trust  will 
must  contain  4  4-5  grains  of  it,  appear  in  the  sequel  ;  not  to  me- 
and  each  wineglassful  1  1-5  grains,  dical  men  however,  for  the  very 
and  the  fasting  dose  rather  more  attempt  to  show  its  fallacy  is  1  it— 
than  3  1-2  grains  ;  a  quantity  un-  tie  less  than  an  insult  to  their  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  suffi-  derstanding  ;  but  to  the  public  at 
clent  to  produce  not  only  distress-  large,  who  are  particularly  in- 
ing  nausea,  but  in  most  instances,  terested,  not  only  in  this  question, 
full  vomiting.  The  capsicum  in  but  in  all  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
in its  composition  may  so  modify  racter  called  up  by  the  preten- 
the  action  of  the  emetic  tartar,  sions  usually  appended  to  quack 
as  to  prevent  full  vomiting,  in  advertisements, 
which  case  it  will  be  expected  to  Intemperance  considered  as  a 
prove  cathartic;  whether  it  is  disease,  is  one  of  a  very  compli- 
added  with  this  view,  we  have  no  cated  nature,  involving  derange- 
means  of  judging  ;  it  is  most  pro-  ments  both  of  function  and  organic 
bable  that  it  is  intended  to  give  structure,  which  if  they  do  not 
taste  to  a  medicine  which  other-  result  fatally  of  themselves,  in  a 
wise  would  be  insipid,  as  the  sul-  short  time  so  modify  and  aggra- 
phur,  gum  and  coloring  matter,  vate  other  diseases,  as  to  place 
without  reference  to  their  medi-  the  unhappy  subjects  of  them 
cinal  effects,  give  weight  and  eventually  beyond  the  reach  of 
— — -  remedy.     The  forms  in  which  it 

depending  no  doubt  on  the  quantity  tak-  presents  itself  are  SO  various,  that 

en    but    most   generally  both    and    they  a    simj        catalogue     With      their 

continue  about  three  hours,  followed  by  ...    r  °  ,  ,         , 

nausea  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  fading  symptoms  Would  make  no 

This  last  fact  is  stated  on  the  authority  inconsiderable  part  of  a  system  of 

oftheperson  who  was  employed  by  Cham-  nosology.     Inflammation    of    the 

bers  to  incorporate  the  various  materials  u      •  j    •*  u  r  *i, 

composing  the  powder;  he  knew  nothing  bra,n    and  .ltS  membranes,  of  the 

of  the  nature  of  the  several  articles  which  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  small 

he  was  employed  to  triturate,  except  that  intestines;   dropsies   in  all   their 

LrH\^\^!YrVtTg:/tu^for  tt  ^rious  forms,  gout,   mesenteric 

caused  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  arms,  ,      ,.     \i  j-       i     j 

which  were  bared  during  this  labor,  to  obstructions,  all  diseases  depend- 

break  out  in  painful  pustules.  ing  on  an  habitually  increased  cir- 
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culation  of  the  blood,  as  hemor- 
rhages, congestions,  effusions,  apo- 
plexy and  palsy  ;  and  others  of  a 
chronic  character,  as  dyspepsia, 
diabetes,   and  even   mania  itself 
are  the  liveries  which  it  assumes, 
besides  such  as  are  formed  from 
their  varied  combinations.    These 
indeed  present  a  formidable  array 
of  death's   instruments,  but  they 
do  not  include  the  whole,  as  the 
experience  of  every  wellinformed 
physician   can    testify  :    and    are 
these  to  be  controlled  or  cured 
by   one   remedy,  and   this  tartar 
emetic  ?     Nay,  it  would  be  folly 
to  argue  the  question  ;  let  child- 
hood  answer, — the  boasted  pre- 
tensions of  the  elixir  vitae  of  Pa- 
racelsus, that  patriarch  of  quacks, 
were  scarcely  less  extravagant. 
That  the  habitual  use  of  tartar 
emetic  can   do   no  harm  to  the 
constitution  is  a  position  entitled 
to  the  same  measure  of  respect ; 
for  few  persons  who  have  witness- 
ed the  progress  of  intemperance 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
the    stomach    becomes    so   much 
diseased    and   so    irritable,    that 
vomiting  is  among  the  most  dis- 
tressing  and  fatal   symptoms   at- 
tending   it.     As    a   medicine    on 
which  to  rely  for  the  cure  of  in- 
temperance therefore,  it  is   de- 
ceptive and  injurious.* 

If  tartarized  antimony  be  re- 
medial in  checking  the  habit  of 
intemperate  drinking,  and  that  it 

*  From  information  derived  from  the 
most  respectable  sources,  it  has  been  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  that  its  sanatary 
effects  are  merely  temporary  in  all  cases 
in  which  moral  restraints  offer  but  a  fee- 
ble opposition  to  the  habit  of  intoxication, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  several 
instances  death  followed  the  exhibition 
of  the  presumed  remedy  so  closely,  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  its  agency  in  pro= 
iducing  it- 


is  so  in  a  degree,  no  person  will 
deny;  as  medical  men  we  are  too 
familiar  with  its  operation  to  ac- 
cord to  it  any  specific  virtues  : 
whatever  agency  it  exerts  over 
and  above  the  disagreeable  asso- 
ciations it  can  create,  is  justly^ 
attributable  to  the  diseased  action 
it  produces  in  the  stomach  and 
smaller  intestines,  which  during 
its  continuance  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  the  use. 
of  the  accustomed  stimulus  ;  and 
the  habit  is  arrested  for  a  time 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
intemperate  drinking  occasionally 
relieves  itself,  as  evinced  in  the 
cases  of  all  drunkards  whose  ha- 
bits of  intemperance  are  inter- 
mittent or  periodical.  As  it  re- 
spects the  medicine  of  Chambers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with 
the  exception  of  its  extravagant 
pretensions,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  they  are  urged,  there 
is  nothing  new.  Not  more  than 
two  years  ago,  a  nostrum  of  a  si- 
milar character,  promising  simi- 
lar success,  was  offered  on  sale 
at  New  Orleans,  by  a  French 
gentleman  called  L'Oiseau  ;  the 
benefits  for  a  short  time,  which 
attended  its  use,  were  such  as  to 
induce  the  proprietors  of  several 
plantations  to  purchase  the  recipe 
that  they  might  improve  the  in- 
temperate habits  of  their  negroes: 
the  effects  however  were  soon 
found  to  be  hazardous,  and  its  re- 
medial virtues  temporary.  If  it 
be  not  abandoned,  it  has  already 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public. # 


*  On  the  authority  of  information  from 
NewOrleans,  it  is  stated  that  this  remedy, 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  planters  was 
so  disastrous  in  its  effects,  that  many  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  given,  sunk  under 
its  operation,  and  that  prudential  calcu- 
lations induced  Mons.  L'Oiseau  to  change 
his  residence. 
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The  basis  of  this  nostrum  was  also  ment  of  the  destructive  habit  for 
tartar  emetic,  though  ipecacuan-  which  it  is  now  proposed  ;  with 
ha  and  several  violent  vegetable  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
cathartics  entered  into  its  compo-  the  hands  of  skilful  physicians, 
sition.  The  prescription  found  who  possessed  a  thorough  know- 
its  way  to  this  city  and  was  pub-  ledge  of  the  medicine  they  admi- 
licly  advertised  and  sold  at  a  store  nistered,  whilst  the  same  mea- 
in  the  Bowery,  but  it  soon  lost  its  sure  of  benefit  was  derived,  little 
popularity,  and  gave  place  to  that  or  no  harm  was  occasioned  by  its 
of  Chambers'.  use  ;    they    have    no  hesitancy, 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  therefore,  in  recording  their  con- 
Committee,  to  represent  all  nos-  viction,  that  as  a  nostrum, — though 
trums  of  this  description  as  utter-  it  may  be  productive  of  much  ad- 
ly  worthless,  for  there  can  be  no  vantage  in  certain  cases, — the 
doubt  that  they  are  found  occa-  general  terms  in  which  it  is  re- 
sionally  very  serviceable  in  ar-  commended,  the  general  direc- 
resting  the  habit  of  intemperate  tions  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
drinking  ;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  nied,  and  the  indiscriminate  man- 
where  the  habit  is  recent,  and  ner  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
moral  restraints  come  in  aid  of  used,  far  more  than  countervail 
their  exhibition  ;  where  the  mor-  its  benefits. 

bid  need  which  frequent  intoxica-  That  certificates  in  its  favor 
tion  induces,  is  so  strong  as  to  should  be  numerous,  is  very  natu- 
break  through  these  restraints,  ral  ;  and  indeed  if  they  were  not, 
and  to  destroy  that  selfrespect  this  fact  would  stamp  it  with  the 
without  which  a  man,  however  mark  of  reprobation,  as  it  is  high- 
intelligent,  is  but  little  removed  ly  probable  that  more  intemper- 
above  the  brute,  they  are  not  on-  ate  persons  have  been  the  sub- 
ly  of  no  use,  but  their  frequent  jects  of  its  operation  within  six 
administration  is  positively  ha-  months,  in  the  city  of  NewYork, 
zardous.  simply  in  consequence  of  its  being 

Your  Committee  remark,  that  a  nostrum,  or  secret  remedy,  than 

though  the  opportunities  for  ac-  would  have  become  the  patients 

quiring  information  on  the  subject  of  physicians,  for  the  cure  of  the 

of  this  medicine  were  ample,  and  same  habit,  in  the  space  of  half  a 

they   took   great  interest  in   the  century. 

results  to  which  their  inquiries        Your  Committee  in  closing  this 

might  lead,  they  have  found  no  report,  have  only  to  observe  that 

reason  to  exempt  it  from  the  ge-  it  has  been  drawn  up  under  a  dis- 

neral  censure  to  which  all  quack  tinct  recognition  of  the   responsi- 

prescriptions    are  justly   liable  :  bility   which   may   attach   to  its 

its    effects,  so  far    as  they  have  publication,  in  case   the  society 

been  able  to  ascertain   them,  are  should  think  proper  so  to  direct, 

just  such  as  might  have  been  an-  Drunkenness,  as  a  vice,  is  so  de- 

ticipated  from  its  composition,  as  structive  of  all  morals,  and  as  a 

shown  by  the   analysis,  and  such  disease,  so  remediless  in  its   re- 

as  have  followed  the  exhibition  of  suits  ;  the  evils  which  it  entails 

analogous     remedies,    from    the  are  so  calamitous,  and  the  misery 

time  that  expedients  of  this  kind  which  it  inflicts  so  poignant,  that 

were  first  adopted  for  the  treat-  it   may   be    emphatically   styled 
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UTHE    COMPREHENSIVE    CURSE, 

involving  the  ruin  of  every  facul- 
ty, whether  moral,  intellectual  or 
physical,  which  distinguishes  man 
from  all  the  irrational  creation. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  all  our 
sympathies  should  be  enlisted  in 
repressing  its  ravages  and  limiting 
its  baneful  influence  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  in  our  eagerness  to  ac- 
complish an  object  so  desirable, 
we  should  lose  sight  of  all  conse- 
quences except  the  redemption 
of  the  drunkard  :  but  sincerity  is 
not  truth,  neither  is  purity  of  in- 
tention a  justification,  where  ig- 
norance is  voluntary,  or  what  is  in 
effect  the  same  thing,where  preju- 
dice precludes  a  rigid  examination 
of  that  which  humanity  itself  may 
even  call  a  duty.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  read  a  moral  lecture 
for  the  direction  of  persons  who 
are  the  guides  of  our  youth  and  the 
exemplars  of  society,  though  we 
feel  bound  to  suggest  a  salutary 
caution  to  all  those  who  so  far 
mistake,  as  to  lend  their  charac- 
ters and  their  influence  to  circu- 
late a  nostrum,  which  for  all 
they  know  to  the  contrary,  though 
there  is  abundant  room  for  suspi- 
cion, and  the  information  is  easily 
acquired,  may  produce  death. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted, 
Wm.    Hamersley,    MJp.     Ch'n. 
Charles  Drake,  M.D. 
James  R.  Manley,  M.D. 
John  Watts,  Jun.  M.D. 
Ansel  W.  Ives,  M.D. 
Francis  U.  Johnson,  M.D. 

NewYork,  August  20,  1827. 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Chambers' 
Medicine,  just  read,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Quack  Me- 
dicines, to  be  published  under 
their  direction. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

John  J.  Graves,  M.D.  Sec'y. 


Notwithstanding  this  article  has 
occupied  so  much,  perhaps  too 
much,  of  our  limited  space,  the 
above  is  but  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee.  The  whole  report, 
from  the  facts,  the  correct  views  and 
reasoning  which  it  contains,  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  those  who 
would  act  understanding^  and  suc- 
cessfully in  resisting  the  inroads  and 
devastations  of  intemperance.  We 
shall  next  week  notice  a  new  anti- 
dote against  the  prevalent  hankering 
for  ardent  spirit. 


o 
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DISINFECTING  LIQUOR. 

The  solution  of  the  chloruret 
of  lime  has  been  lately  very  in- 
dustriously advertised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  unpleasant 
odor  arising  from  the  basins,  &c. 
of  water  closets  and  chamber 
utensils.  The  following  compo- 
sition has  been  found  to  answer 
better  than  either  the  chloruret 
of  lime,  or  the  chloruret  of  soda, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  cheaper 
than  either. 

Take  of  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  3  ounces ; 
Nitric  Acid,  half  an  ounce ; 
Water,  a  quart. — Mix. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel should  be  well  washed  with 
the  mixture  by  means  of  a  brush. 
A  little  may  be  also  poured  into 
the  pipe  of  the  water  closet.  The 
price  of  a  quart  of  this  composi- 
tion is  three  pence. —  G.  of  Health. 


SCOURING  SPIRIT. 

The  following  composition  has 
been  found  to  succeed  better  than 
the  scouring  spirit  generally  em- 
ployed for  removing  oil  or  any 
other  grease  from  woollen  cloth, 
silk,  &c. 

Take  of  Pyroligneous  Ether,  1  oz.> 
Essence  of  Lemon,  3  dr.— 
Mix. 
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The  parts  should  be  well  rub- 
bed with  tow  or  a  piece  of  wool- 
len cloth  moistened  with  this  com- 
position. The  price  of  the  above 
quantity  is  eleven  pence. — lb. 

Stramonium  in  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tism.—The  extract  of  the  leaves  of 
the  stramonium,  beginning  with  a 
dose  of  one  grain  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  gradually  increas- 
ed till  vertigo  is  induced,  is  recom- 
mended by  M.  de  Kirckhoff, 
in  chronic  rheumatism.  He  also 
makes  use  of  frictions  with  the 
tincture  of  the  plant,  or  a  cata- 
plasm of  the  leaves  to  the  pained 
parts.—  JV.  A.  Med.  fy  Surg.  J. 


pech's  memoir,  entitled  Traite- 
ment  de  la  Gale,  for  the  outlines 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
April  number  of  the  Archives  Ge- 
nerates de  MSdecine. — lb. 


Treatment  of  the  Itch. — Profes- 
sor DELPECH,^)f  Montpelier,  con- 
siders the  itch  as  purely  a  local  or 
cutaneous  disease,  which  may  be 
promptly  cured  without  danger  of 
internal  disorder.  He  instances 
the  fact  of  six  thousand  soldiers 
suffering  under  the  itch,  who 
were  all  cured  in  a  few  days  with- 
out any  sinister  effects  resulting, 
by  their  washing  one  another 
twice  daily,  at  first  with  soap  and 
water,  and  subsequently  with  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  hydrosul- 
phuret.  Dr.  Delpech  has,  more- 
over, discovered  by  comparative 
trials  made  in  the  hospital  at 
Montpelier,  that  simple  olive  oil, 
rubbed  over  the  skin,  will  as 
speedily  cure  those  laboring  un- 
der the  disease  as  the  various  sul- 
phureous preparations  in  common 
use.  He  found  indeed  that  one 
hundred  soldiers  were  entirely 
cured  in  an  average  period  of  se- 
venteen days,  by  the  former  men- 
tioned treatment,  whereas  twen- 
tythree  days  elapsed  before  the 
like  number  were  entirely  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  the  sulphur 
ointment. — Vide  Professor   Del- 


Preparation  for  Blacking,  by 
M.  Braconnot. — Take  of  plas- 
ter, ground  and  sifted,  2  pounds. 
4  ounces ;  lampblack  about  9 
ounces ;  barley  malt,  as  used  by 
brewers,  18  ounces,  olive  oil,  1 
ounce. 

Steep  the  malt  in  water,  almost 
boiling  hot,  till  the  soluble  por- 
tions are  well  extracted;  put  the 
solution  into  a  basin,  stir  into  it  the 
plaster  and  lampblack,  and  eva- 
porate to  the  consistency  of  paste; 
then  add  the  oil,  the  quantity  of 
which  may  be  increased  by  de- 
grees. To  the  mixture  may  be 
added,  if  desired,  a  ^exv  drops  of 
oil  of  lemons  or  of  lavender,  as  a 
perfume.  If  ground  plaster  be 
not  attainable,  its  place  may  be 
supplied  with  potter's  clay. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  cheap- 
est and  finest  blacking  ;  it  spreads 
evenly,  dries  and  shines  quickly 
on  the  leather  by  a  slight  friction 
of  the  brush,  and  has  not  the  ob- 
jection of  burning  the  leather. — 
Bui.  D'Encour,  March,  1825. 


Artificial  Eyes. — Mr.  John  Scud* 
der,  of  NewYork,  advertises 
that  on  application  to  him,  he  will 
supply  the  loss  of  an  eye  by  an  ar- 
tificial one,  made  to  imitate  the 
real  one,  and  to  move  with  it  in 
any  direction,  and  so  nearly  resem- 
bling life  as  u  to  deceive  the  most 
sceptical."  His  eyes  are  made  of 
the  finest  French  enamel,  highly 
polished,  and  he  says  will  last 
twenty  years  if  not  broken,  and 
may  be  worn  with  ease,  and  with- 
out the  least  pain. 
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— ^ — — ■— ■ — i  the  Quebec  Medical  Journal,  the  R£- 

BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  30,  1827.  '«    Lncyclopedique,    Bromsais*  Jour- 

— * '■ •  nal     &c,    have    bestowed    a    just 

MEDICAL  JOURNALS.  tribute  of  commendation  on  this  jour- 

Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  nal.  Portions  of  the  Quarterly  Sum- 
the  increase  of  medical  science  in  mary  of  the  Philadelphia  '  oarnal, 
our  country  than  the  number  of  me-  and  in  some  instances  its  reviews 
dical  periodical  publications  which  have  been  seized  by  thj  writers  of 
are  now  sent  forth  from  the  Ameri-  similar  articles  in  Enfffmd;  and  an 
can  press.  At  a  time  within  our  analysis  of  French  experiments  in 
own  recollection,  there  was  scarcely  physiology,  ^vhich  were  first  made 
one  worth  mentioning  in  the  whole  and  published  in  Philadelphia  by  one 
country.  Now,  medical  publications,  of  the  editors  of  the  N.  A.  Med.  and 
embracing  the  latest  improvements  Phys.  Journal,  has  been  reprinted  as 
in  theory  and  practice,  and  contri-  something  new  in  London  publica- 
buting  themselves  to  extend  the  tions,— thus  migrating  6000  miles 
power  and  resources  of  the  healing  to  ge*  over  the  British  channel  ;  to 
art,  are  printed  from  Maine  to  Ohio,  be  improved  in  flavor  perhaps,  like 
—from  the  weekly  paper  of  a  single  travelling  Madeira,  or  London  par- 
sheet,  to  the  bulky  and  ponderous  ticular.  The  conductors  of  the  N. 
quarterly  of  two  and  three  hundred  A.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal  have  al- 
pages.  They  have  generally,  too,  ready  given  sufficient  evidence  of 
improved  as  much  in  character  and  their  ability  to  be  useful,  and  we 
merit  as  they  have  increased  in  have  been  informed  that  they  hold 
number.  themselves  at   liberty  to    obey   the 

Among  these  works  we  know  of  best  motives  to  become  so.  They 
no  one  which  has  higher  claims  to  espouse  no  party,  or  particular  doc- 
respect  and  patronage  than  The  trines  in  medicine,  they  are  not  up- 
North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  held,  nor  bound  in  turn  to  any  col- 
Journal,  published  quarterly  in  Phi-  lesre,  school,  sect  or  establishment, 
ladelphia.  It  possesses  these  claims  That  blighting  spirit  which  turns 
in  our  estimation  solely  on  account  mainly  on  the  love  of  making  mo- 
of  the  ability,  industry,  candor  and  ney,  has  not  infected  them;  no  rich 
independence  with  which  it  is  publisher  is  engaged  to  force  their 
conducted  ;  and  for  proof  of  its  being  literary  ware  into  the  market  against 
so  conducted,  we  would  merely  refer  the  public  demand,  or  like  some 
the  impartial  inquirer  to  its  pages,  forced  manufactures,  too  imperfect 
We  are  informed  by  the  Editors  in  to  supply  this  demand  where  it  ex- 
their  number  for  this  month,  that  tets.  The  property  is  professional, 
many  of  their  papers  have  been  co-  the  efforts  and  influence  are  profes- 
pied  into  medical  journals  in  Europe;  sional,  aiming  to  diffuse  intelligible 
this  indeed  we  knew  before,  and  and  practical  information, — for  the 
have  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  infor-  best  of  all  possible  medical,  and  we 
mation  these  gentlemen  have  given  had  almost  said  of  moral  purposes,— 
as  of  their  labors  aod  prospects*  that  the  weHbeing1  of  society. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TERENCE  WAKEFEILD. 

RESPECTFULLY  informs  the  custo- 
mers of  the  late  firm  of  Wakefeild 
&  Smith,  and  the  public  in  general,  that 
he  continues  the  business  of  Druggist 
and  Apothecary,  at  the  old  stand,  121, 
Washington  street,  where  he  offers  for 
sale  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  ar- 
ticles usually  found  in  his  line,  among 
which  are, 

Calomel,  English  and  American.  ,  tart, 
emet.  do  ;  rhubarb,  gentian,  orange  peel, 
chamomiles ;  sub  carb.  soda ;  tartaric 
acid;  carb.  of  amnion.  ;  fine  and  coarse 
sponge  ;  hat  case  ;  refined  liquorice  ;  cam- 
phor :  English  ppt.  lozenges  ;  croton  oil, 
French  and  English  ;  calc.  magnesia,  from 
Apoth.  Hall,  London;  gamboge,  pulv. 
ipecac,  myrrh,  guaiacum,  rhubarb  quick- 
silver, opsum,  aloes,  bals.  capivi,  Epsom 
salts  ;  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint,  cloves, 
anniseed,  caraway,  cinnamon,  &c. ;  sul- 
phuric, nitros,  and  nitric  acids ;  soda,  Ro- 
chelle  and  Seidlitz  powders ;  white  phials, 
assorted. 

A  variety  of  patent  medicines,  such  as 
Anderson's  pills;  Hooper's  do.;  bals. honey; 
Henry's  magnesia  ;  Turlington's  balsam; 
Cologne  water,  superior  from  Paris  ;  com- 
mon do.  ;  French  lavender,  from  the  man- 
ufactories ;  cephalic  snuff ;  Riga  balsam  ; 
antique  oil ;  otto  of  rose  ;  Godfrey's  cordi- 
al ;  opodeldoc,  &c. 

Also,  bear's  oil,  for  the  hair  :  French 
hair  powder  ;  English  Windsor  soap  ;  fan- 
cy do.  ;  salts  of  lemon  ;  court  plaster, 
black  and  white ;  tooth  powder ;  tooth 
powder  and  lip  salve  boxes  ;  tooth  brush- 
es, a  variety ;  fancy  smelling  bottles ; 
thermometers  of  different  prices  ;  an  as- 
sortment of  trusses  of  the  most  approved 
kinds. 

Country  physicians  and  dealers  in  drugs 
are  invited  to  call  as  above,  where  they 
can  be  supplied  at  a  fair  price. 

Physicians'  prescriptions  will  receive 
all  the  attention  and  care  that  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  business  has  enabled  him 
to  bestow,  and  every  article  delivered 
will  be  such  as  they  may  calculate  on. 

Medicine  chests  of  every  description, 
for  family  and  ships'  use,  are  put  up  and 
replenished  with  care  and  faithfulness. 


SELLERS  k  ROSE, 

CUTLERS   AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,   Washington  St.,  opposite  Avery  St, 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
fprjise.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

,AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

f  JOSEPH  KIDDER,  70,  Court  St., 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of 
Drugs  and  Medicines  of  the  best 
quality.  Confining  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Physicians 
and  others  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  medicines.  Prescriptions  will  receive 
constant  personal  attention. 

Rochelle  and  Soda  Powders  carefully 
prepared  as  above. 

Also,  constantly  for  sale,  Black  Cur- 
rant Wine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 
ENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
,  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  nigfht. 


J 


EUROPEAN   LEECHES. 

UST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro- 
pean Leeches,  for  sale  by 
EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.corner  of  Franklin  St. 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post- 
paid, to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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From  the  Medico Chirurgical  Review.  out  loudly.      During  these  acces- 

periodical  apyrectic  diseases,  sions,  the  muscles  of  the  member 
Professor  Fulci,  of  Catania,  contracted  violently  and  involun- 
in  Sicily,  has  published  five  cases  tarily,  and  the  sufferings  were 
of  novel  apyrectic  affections,  of.a  mitigated  by  pressure,  especially 
periodical  nature,  of  which  we  by  lying  on  the  affected  side, 
shall  here  give  some  particulars.  The  countenance  was  anxious, 
They  are  very  curious  and  inter-  and  there  was  great  uneasiness  in 
esting.  the  epigastrium, — no  sleep,— 
Cervicobrachial  Neuralgia. — A  pulse  quick.  The  integuments 
gentleman  of  Cantorbi,  aged  40  of  the  arm  affected  were  two  de- 
years,  of  nervous  temperament  grees  colder  than  the  rest  of  the 
and  very  studious  habits,  had  been  body.  The  paroxysms  of  pain 
subject,  for  some  years,  to  a  came  on  twice  in  the  24  hours, — • 
chronic  bronchitis,  for  the  relief  the  first  about  II  o'clock,  lasting 
of  which  he  got  into  the  habit  of  three  hours, — the  other  at  10 
taking  opium  to  rather  an  excess,  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ceasing 
Being  subject  to  considerable  towards  morning,  and  giving  the 
perspirations,  and  having  caught  patient  an  interval  of  repose  till 
some  cold,  he  became  suddenly  11  o'clock.  Vapor  baths  were 
affected  with  severe  pain  in  the  employed,  under  the  idea  that  the 
cervicodorsal  region  of  the  spine,  neuralgic  irritation  was  occasioned 
extending  afterwards  along  the  by  oppressed  transpiration, — and 
left  side  of  the  body,  and  then  the  author  was  afraid  of  the  sul- 
fixing  itself  in  the  shoulder,  shoot-  phate  of  quinine,  as  there  were 
ing  occasionally  along  the  arm,  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation 
and  even  to  the  hand  of  that  side,  present.  Diluents  were  there- 
After  an  accurate  examination  of  fore  prescribed,  with  nitre  and 
the  seat  of  this  pain,  it  appeared  mucilaginous  drinks.  These  means 
evident  to  our  author,  that  it  mitigated,  in  some  degree,  the 
sometimes  followed  the  divisions  symptoms  ;  but  did  not  remove 
of  the  internal  cutaneous  brachial  them.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the 
nerve, — sometimes  the  course  of  disease  a  number  of  leeches  were 
the  external.  The  sensations  ex-  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
perienced  by  the  patient  were  spine.  The  immediate  conse- 
very  various  at  different  times,  quence  was,  a  reduction  of  the 
but  almost  always  of  a  very  dis-  morning  paroxysm  entirely,  and  a 
tressing  kind,  causing  him  to  cry  mitigation  of  the  evening  one. 
26 
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The  leechings  were  several  times 
repeated.  In  twenty  days  the 
patient  returned  home  cured. 

Mental  Alienation,  periodical. — 
A  female,  aged,40,  of  highly  san- 
guineous temperament,  and  very 
fond  of  strong  liquors  and  other 
excesses,  started  from  her  bed, 
one  morning,  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement.  The  phenomenon 
was  attributed  by  her  friends  to 
excesses  in  drink,  and  little  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  subject. 
On  the  following  day  she  was 
quite  well.  On  the  third  day, 
the  same  hallucination  recurred. 
Our  author  was  called  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  after  an  attentive  exa- 
mination of  the  symptoms,  he  de- 
termined that  the  disease  was  an 
encephalic  irritation,  accompa- 
nied by  active  sanguineous  con- 
gestion in  the  brain,  caused  by 
addiction  to  wine.  He  therefore 
ordered  ten  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples,— cold  lotions  to  the  head, — 
warm  bath  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. Rigorous  diet  was  pre- 
scribed, and  diluent  drinks.  Re- 
turning next  day,  our  author  found 
the  patient  quite  well  in  mind, 
and  occupied  with  her  domestic 
concerns.  The  most  positive  in- 
junctions as  to  regimen  were  given 
and  observed  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these,  the  malady  returned 
the  next  day,  though  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  hallucination  were 
very  different  from  those  previ- 
ously presented.  The  bizarre- 
ries  of  the  patient  we  shall  not 
enumerate,  as  they  may  be  as 
various  as  the  shapes  of  the  clouds, 
without  any  real  difference  in 
their  nature.  In  this  case,  the 
maniacal  paroxysm  was  so  violent 
that  no  sanguineous  depletion,  lo- 
cal or  general,  could  be  effected. 
In  22  hours  the  agitation  subsided, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of 


exhaustion  and  depression,  but 
with  complete  restoration  of  rea- 
son. The  author  now  saw  that 
he  had  to  treat  an  intermittent 
encephalitis,  in  the  form  of  peri- 
odical mania,  but  determined  to 
let  the  third  paroxysm  pass  be- 
fore he  attempted  to  stop  its 
course.  This  attack  came  on  at 
the  expected  period,  but  with 
still  a  new  form  of  mental  hallu- 
cination. The  ideas  of  the  pa- 
tient, this  time,  were  all  of  a  de- 
votional and  penitential  charac- 
ter,—and  she  actually  forced  her 
husband  to  repair  with  her  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  confess  her 
manifold  sins  and  transgressions. 
Our  author  saw  her  on  her  return, 
and,  on  examination  of  the  other 
functions  of  the  body,  nothing  par- 
ticular could  be  detected.  Her 
face  was  rather  flushed,  and  she 
complained  of  pain  at  the  summit 
of  the  head.  A  consultation  was 
called,  and  it  was  agreed  to  pre- 
scribe the  quinine,  with  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head.  Twenty- 
four  grains  of  quinine  were  given 
within  the  24  hours.  The  next 
paroxysm  was  on  the  usual  day, 
but  greatly  mitigated  in  severity. 
When  over,  the  quinine  was  again 
administered,  and  the  malady  now 
was  entirely  checked,  and  did  not 
return. 

Mental  alienation  has  been  ob- 
served to  take  on  periodical  ac- 
cessions in  all  ages;  but  it  is  rare 
to  see  it  assume  a  regular  tertian 
form.  The  brain,  however,  be- 
ing an  organ  through  which  both 
physical  and  intellectual  functions 
are  manifested,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  its  derangements  should  dis- 
turb the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer class  of  functions.  In  such 
cases  it  is  by  physical,  not  moral 
remedies,  that  we  can  expect  to 
cure  the  disease. 
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Periodical    Ascites. — A    young  The  above  is   certainly  one  of 

woman,  25  years  of  age,  of  pre-  the  most  curious  instances  of  pe- 

vious  good  health,  good  constitu-  riodical  ascites  which   we   have 

tion,  and  affected  with  no  heredi-  ever    heard    of.     Stork    asserts 

tary  disposition  to  disease,  expe-  that  he  has  seen  an  intermittent 

rienced  a  fright  and  violent  men-  ascites,  and  there  a  few  others  on 

tal  agitation,  soon  after  which  she  record  ;   but   none,   we   think,  so 

perceived    her   abdomen  swell,  well  authenticated  and  unequivo- 

and  her   urine   to  become   very  cal  as  this  one. 

scanty.     A  physician  was  called  Anomalous  Intermittent  Neuro' 

in,  and  after  attentive  examina-  sis. — An  ecclesiastic  of  Catania, 

tion,  he  pronounced  the  disease  to  aged  55  years,  of  good  constitu- 

be  ascites.     Before  any  medicines  tion,  but  of  a  family  disposed  to 

could  be  administered,  however,  hypochondriasis,   had  led  a  very 

the  swelling  quickly  disappeared  regular  life.     Twenty  years  ago 

after  an  eruption   of  the  menses,  he  became  affected  with  epilep- 

The    belly    again    swelled,    and  sy,  which  lasted  four  years,  and 

again  the  urine  became  deficient,  then  disappeared.     Two   months 

Medicines    of    the   diuretic   and  ago,    the    patient,   without    any 

evacuant  kind  were  prescribed,  known  cause,  except  some  bodily 

but  without  the  least  effect.    The  fatigue,  was  suddenly  seized  with 

catamenial  discharge,  as  before,  dyspnoea,  which   obliged  him   to 

was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  stop  short  and  sit  down  quietly, 

copious  flow  of  urine,  and   a  s,ub-  when  it  ceased.     This  was  con- 

sidence  of  the  ascites.     This  re-  sidered  a  thing  of  no  importance, 

curred  a  third  time,  in  spite  of  and  was  not  attended  to ;   but  the 

various   medicines.     Our   author  attacks  became  frequent  and  se- 

was  now  called  in,  and  discovered  vere,  and   then  our   author   was 

some  signs  of  gastroenteric  irrita-  consulted.     On  examining  the  re- 

tion,  if  not  inflammation,  writh  an  gion  of  the  heart,  the   pulsations 

unusual  exhalation  from  the  peri-  were  found  deep  and  obscure, — 

toneal   surface.      The    remedies  the  sternocardiac  region  sounded 

were,  of  course,  leeches  to  the  dull, — the  pulse  was  irregular, — 

abdomen,  low  diet,  and  demulcent  there  was  inability  to  lie  on  the 

drinks.     External  applications  of  left  side, — the  cheeks  were  flush- 

colchicum,  antimony,  and  squills,  ed.     Prof.  Fulci  concluded  that 

were  also  employed  over  the  ab-  the  disease  was  angina  pectoris, 

domen.     These  means  failed,  and  and  prescribed  accordingly.     The 

then  various  physicians,    both  of  attacks    of    dyspnoea,    however, 

Sicily  and  Italy,  were  consulted,  continued  two  or  three  times  a 

and  exhausted  the  Pharmacopoeia,  day,  for  six  days,  and  then  they 

without  the  slightest  advantage,  disappeared.     In    these    attacks 

The   ascites   commenced  imme-  the  pulse  sometimes  fell  to  45  in 

diately  after  each  menstruation,  the  minute,  with  a  strange  sense 

and  continued  to  increase  till  the  of  dragging  along  the  spine,  and 

next  period,  when  it  entirely  sub-  weakness  of  the  upper  extremi- 

sided.     The  complaint  has  now  ties. 

continued  for  six  years,  with  the  The   attacks  of  dyspnoea  bad 

most  obstinate  regularity,  and  no  not  ceased  more  than  £4  hours, 

remedy  has  ever,  interrupted  its  when  a  new  train  of  pkejnameaa 

course.  was,  developed*    \n    these  bjwc 
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paroxysms,  the  pain  darted  from 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  all  round 
the  thorax,  to  the  spot  whence  it 
first   emanated,  accompanied   by 
rapid  action  of  the  heart  and  pal- 
pitation.    The  spinal  column  was 
also  the  seat  of  violent  lancinating- 
pain,   and    the   features   became 
decomposed.    There  was  no  dysp- 
noea,  and   the   attack    generally 
lasted  about  six  minutes,  returning 
three    times    in    the   24  hours. 
Looking  on  the  complaint,  in  its 
present  form,  as  neuritis,  leeches 
were  applied  along  the  vertebral 
column,  and   counterirritation   to 
the  lower  extremities,  with  rigid 
vegetable  diet.     In  eight  days  the 
complaint  vanished  ;  but  in  three 
days  afterwards,  he  wras  seized 
with   a  burning    heat   along   the 
lumbar  region  of  the  spine,  ac- 
companied  by  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  lower  extremities, 
keeping  the  whole  body  in  a  state 
of  agitation.     A  sense  of  coldness 
spread  along  the  thighs  and  legs,~ 
the  pulse  was  contracted  and  fre- 
quent,— and  there  was  some  ten- 
dency  to    delirium.     These   pa- 
roxysms lasted  six  hours,  and  then 
went  off,  leaving  the  patient  ex- 
hausted and  depressed.    The  next 
day,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour, 
the  paroxysm  returned,  preceded 
by  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  epi- 
gastrium.    The  periodicity  of  the 
complaint  being  now  ascertained, 
thirty   grains  of  the  sulphate   of 
quinine    were  given  in  the   suc- 
ceeding interval.     The  next  at- 
tack  was    less   violent,    and   the 
complaint  did  not  return, — at  least 
in  that   form.     In  two  or   three 
days  it  made  its  reappearance  in 
the   shape   of  a  violent  sciatica, 
the  pain  running  from  the  hip  to 
the   foot.     These   attacks   were 
also  periodical,  returning  diurnal- 
ly .    Narcotics  failed,— then  1  eech- 


es  were  employed,  with  baths  and 
blisters.  These  also  failed, — and 
the  disease  ultimately  gave  way 
to  oil  of  turpentine  exhibited  night 
and  morning.  This  last  form  of 
the  disease  harassed  the  patient 
for  28  days,  but  he  has  since  con- 
tinued well. — Bibliotheque  JMedi- 
cale,  March,  1827. 

Diseases  of  an  intermittent 
type  are,  we  apprehend,  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  in  the  present 
day  than  formerly  ;  probably  from 
the  nervous  system  being  more 
susceptible  in  modern  times  than 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  The 
more  accurately  we  observe  phe- 
nomena in  sickness,  the  more  fre- 
quently will  we  find  a  regular  or 
irregular  periodicity  in  the  march 
of  maladies,  especially  those  of 
the  nervous  kind. 


BROUSSAIS   ON    ASTHMA. 

M.  Bonnez,  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  10th  regiment  of  Chasseurs, 
in  garrison  at  Libourne,  aged  36 
years,  had  the  imprudence  to 
bathe  in  a  river,  after  a  hearty 
dinner,  on  the  18th  of  July.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  was 
seized  with  general  malaise,  suc- 
ceeded next  day  by  fever,  head- 
ache, coryza,  and  cough.  During 
the  night  of  the  19th  he  had  no 
rest.  On  the  20th  the  phenome- 
na changed  into  a  complete  attack 
of  convulsive  asthma,  the  second 
paroxysm  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced, the  first  being  three 
years  before,  and  he  then  sent 
for  his  medical  colleague.  Ten 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
the  arm,  and  pediluvia  applied  to 
the  feet.  By  these  means  the 
symptoms  were  relieved,  and  the 
night  of  the  20th  was  spent  less 
miserably.  21st,  the  paroxysm 
returned,  and  continued  till  near 
the  evening.     The  anhelation  this 
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day  was  very  distressing,  and  an  August,  however,  when  M.  Bon- 
antispasmodic  julep  was  ordered,  nez  thought  himself  in  complete 
which  augmented  the  dyspnoea,  security,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
and  brought  on  another  paroxysm  with  pain  in  one  side  of  the  chest, 
of  asthma.  The  night  was  spent  with  fever,  cough,  headache,  &e. 
in  a  state  of  agitation.  23d,  Ipe-  Cupping-glasses  were  applied  to 
cacuan  had  been  taken  in  small  the  side,  and  afterwards  a  large 
doses,  and  also  castor  ;  but  the  blister.  But  these  means  were 
paroxysm  returned  this  day,  with  of  no  avail.  The  symptoms  be- 
as  much  violence  as  before.  24th,  came  exasperated,  and  the  sputa 
The  asthmatic  paroxysm  came  on  sanguinolent.  When  Dr.  B.  was 
at  the  usual  hour,  six  in  the  even-  again  called  to  the  patient,  he 
ing.  On  the  25th,  Dr.  Bagard  found  him  with  violent  headache, 
was  called  in,  and  found  the  pa-  acute  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the 
tient  with  the  following  phenome-  thorax,  intense  fever,  full  pulse, 
na  : — Dejected  countenance, —  burning  skin,  and  countenance  in- 
eyes  sunk, — breathing  short, —  dicative  of  despair.  It  was  now 
pulse  small  and  quick, — tongue  evident  to  Dr.  B.  that  the  inflam- 
coated, — great  tenderness  at  the  mation  had  spread  from  the  mu- 
epigastrium, — oppression  under  cous  membrane  to  the  pulmonary 
the  sternum, — abdomen  rather  parenchyma,  and  even  to  the 
tense, — urine  scanty  and  high-  pleura.  Dr.  B.  advised  the  ap- 
colored.  Sixteen  leeches  were  plication  of  25  leeches  to  the 
applied  to  the  sternum  and  epi-  chest;  but  the  regimental  surgeon 
gastrium,  the  bites  to  be  encou-  protested  against  any  more  leech- 
raged  by  cataplasms, — very  low  es,  and  our  author  took  his  leave, 
diet,— diluents, — lavements.  The  Two  other  physicians  were  called 
succeeding  paroxysm,  26th,  was  in,  and  ventured  on  the  abstrac- 
very  much  milder,  being  only  a  tion  of  six  ounces  of  blood  from 
simple  dyspnoea.  27th.  When  the  arm.  This  made  no  impres- 
Dr.  B.  visited  his  patient,  the  sion  on  the  complaint,  and  Dr. 
latter  observed  that  he  was  quite  Bagard  was  called.  He  applied 
well,  and  had  a  strong  desire  for  25  leeches  to  the  chest,  which, 
food.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  with  a  blister,  completely  re- 
patient  was  not  well.  At  the  moved  the  disease, 
usual  hour,  the  dyspnoea  returned,  M.  Broussais'*  Remarks. — Most 
accompanied  by  some  cough,  cases  of  Asthma  depend  on  some 
28th,  Felt  very  well  all  day,  till  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the 
six  o'clock,  when  the  dyspnoea  re-  blood  ;  and  this  obstacle  is  most 
turned  as  usual.  Dr.  B.  now  be-  commonly  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
ing  struck  with  the  periodicity  of  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
the  complaint,  and  seeing  nothing  case.  A  determination,  however 
wrong  with  the  digestive  organs,  induced,  of  blood  to  the  mucous 
prescribed  the  sulphate  of  qui-  membrane  of  the  lungs,  in  a  san- 
nine,  in  doses  of  three  grains  eve-  guineous  subject,  will  often  give 
ry  three  hours.  The  next  pa-  rise  to  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  as 
roxysm  was  prevented.  The  re-  was  the  case  in  the  above  in- 
medy  was  continued  for  three  stance.  M.  Broussais  has  known 
days,  and  the  patient  was  free  inflammation  and  irritation  in  the 
from  complaint.     On  the  6th  of  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
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and  bowels  induce  a  fit  of  what  is 
called  spasmodic  asthma.  The 
Professor  ridicules  the  distinction 
drawn  between  dry  and  humid 
asthma.  Every  asthma  is  dry  at 
the  commencement  of  the  parox- 
ysm, and  the  mucous  membrane 
ultimately  throws  out  a  secretion 
which  relieves  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  In  all  cases,  however,  of 
asthma,  M.  Broussais  avers  that 
there  is  a  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  bronchia  and  aircells,  and 
that  this  should  be  looked  on  as 
the  proximate  or  immediate  cause 
of  the  phenomena,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

Journ.  de  la  Med.  Physiol. 

SPIRIT    OF    TURPENTINE    AS  AN 
EXTERNAL  IRRITANT. 

John  W.  Monett,  M.  D.  of 
Washington,  Mississippi,  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  spirit 
of  turpentine  as  an  external  irri- 
tant. He  regards  it  as  prefera- 
ble in  a  great  number  of  cases,  to 
cantharides,  mustard,  capsicum, 
nitric  acid,  alcohol,  and  other 
therapeutic  agents  of  the  irritat- 
ing kind.  He  finds  it  to  operate 
more  speedily  than  the  first  of 
these  articles,  and  without  the 
increased  secretion  which  it  pro- 
duces; while  the  excitement  that 
is  spread  abroad  in  the  system,  he 
thinks  more  considerable  and 
healthy  than  that  from  most  of 
the  others.  His  method  of  ap- 
plying it  is  first  to  rub  the  part  he 
intends  to  irritate  till  it  becomes 
somewhat  excited,  when  he  binds 
on  it  a  piece  of  flannel  wet  with 
the  warm  oil.  In  eight  or  ten 
minutes  a  glowing  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  part  ;  and  this  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  heat  not  un- 
like that  excited  by  a  blazing 
iire.     The  flannel   is  then  to  be 


removed,  and  may  be  reapplied 
if  necessary. 

The  Doctor  informs  us  that 
employed  in  this  manner,  he  has 
found  the  spirit  of  turpentine  of 
great  use  in  typhous  fever,  in  the 
irritable  stomach  attendant  on  bi- 
lious fever,  in  cholera,  in  puerpe- 
ral fever  if  applied  to  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  pneumonia,  in  rheum- 
atic affections,  and  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  joints  from  various 
causes. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
said,  that  any  other  counterirri- 
tant  will  produce  the  same  bene- 
ficial results  in  these  cases,  for 
that  they  all  act  alike.  But  is 
not  this  a  petitio principii  ?  Simi- 
larity and  identity  are  different 
things  ;  and  while  many  therapeu- 
tic agents  are  similar  in  their  ef- 
fects, no  two,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  are  identical.  Among 
those  which  are  classed  together, 
there  may  be  such  varieties  of 
action  as  to  render  one  far  pre- 
ferable to  another  in  particular 
cases.  It  is  a  gross  conception  of 
the  animal  economy  and  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  medicines,  to 
suppose  that  every  local  counter- 
irritation  exerts  the  same  kind  or 
degree  of  influence  on  the  system 
at  large.  Some  disturb  the 
healthy  functions,  others  exalt 
them  into  greater  energy.  Let 
physicians  then  condescend  to 
make  observations  on  this  subject, 
and  learn  to  discriminate  with 
precision.  It  is  a  case  to  which 
the  trite  maxim,  u  experience 
teaches,"  is  peculiarly  applicable. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  fe- 
ver, when  the  circulation  and  ex- 
citement of  the  extremities  are 
greatly  reduced,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  witness  attempts  to  re- 
store them  by  the  application  of 
some  of  the  irritants  enumerated 
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scribed.  Two  days  afterwards, 
it  was  found  that  the  man's  speech 
was  indistinct,  and  that  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  mouth. 
The  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
limbs  were  in  possession  of  their 
natural  power  ;  but  the  integu- 
ments of  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
from  head  to  foot,  had  lost  their 
sensibility,  so  much  so,  that  a  pin 
might  be  thrust  into  them  without 
producing  any  sensation.  The 
head  was  now  leeched  and  blis- 
tered, and  the  bowels  were  free- 
ly purged.  By  these  means  the 
pain  in  the  head  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  were  removed,  but  the. 
sensibility  did  not  entirely  return 
for  some  weeks. 

2.  The  second  patient  was  ad- 
dicted to  inebriety,  and  entered 
the  hospital  for  an  attack  of  pain 
in  the  head,  succeeded  by  loss  of 
power  in  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities of  one  side,  while  the 
sensibility  was  perfect.  There 
were  other  symptoms  of  cerebral 
affection,  as  giddiness,  slight  dis- 
tortion of  the  facial  muscles,  and 
impediment  of  speech.  Purga- 
tion alone  removed  all  the  symp- 
toms, except  the  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles,  which  continued, 
more  or  less,  till  the  man  was 
sent  as  a  pensioner  to  Chelsea. 

3.  A  trooper,  30  years  of  age, 
was  seized,  while  on  guard,  with 
giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head,  the 
tongue  being  furred  and  the  bow- 
els costive.  He  had  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  but  the  integuments  of 
the  left  side  were  insensible. 
The  pulse  being  full,  and  up  to 
90,  he  was  bled  and  purged  free- 
ly, and  then  took  a  course  of  mer- 
curial alteratives  and  aperients. 
With  the  improvement  of  his  ge- 
neral health  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin  returned. 


4.  The  patient,  in  this  instance, 
was  seized  with  loss  of  motion  in 
the  fight  side  of  the  body,  with 
slight  numbness  in  the  face,  and 
difficulty  of  adjusting  the  facial 
muscles.  Sensibility  was  not  im- 
paired. The  hepatic  secretion 
was  locked  up,  and  the  digestive 
organs  disordered.  The  warm 
bath  and  mercurial  purgatives 
were  administered,  and  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  temples.  It 
was  a  good  while  before  this  man 
was  restored  to  health. 

These  cases  are  curious  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  and 
corroborate  the  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  distinct 
origins  of  the  nerves  for  sense  and 
of  those  for  motion. 

Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 


From  Baxter's  Translation  of  Magendie's 
Formulary. 

OIL  OF  THE  CROTON  TIGLIUM. 

This  oil  is  taken  from  the  seeds 
of  the  croton  tiglium,  a  dwarf 
tree  of  the  family  of  the  euphor- 
biurn,  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies.  After  the  recent  research- 
es made  by  M.  Caventou,  it  ap- 
pears very  certain  that  the  cro- 
ton tiglium  is  the  same  tree 
which  produces  the  seeds  known 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
pignon  d'lnde,  which  Messrs. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  analyzed 
in  1818,  under  the  name  of  jatro- 
pha  curcas.  M.  Caventou  has 
supported  this  opinion  by  chemi- 
cal experiments,  which  have 
proved  to  him  that  the  oil  taken 
from  the  pignon  d'Inde  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  oil  of  croton  ob- 
tained directly  from  London.  In 
fact,  the  same  odor,  the  same 
taste,  same  color,  same  manner 
of  acting  on  chemical  reagents  ; 
finally,  the  same  energy  in  their 
therapeutic  action,  according  to 
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the  experiments  made  in  the  hos- 
pitals by  Messrs.  Recamier,  Bal- 
ly, and  Kapeler.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  in  the 
Molucca  Isles,  on  account  of  its 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  many 
years,  1630,  since  the  croton  oil 
was  introduced  into  Europe  ;  it 
was  even  employed  in  the  inte- 
rior with  success  by  several  phy- 
sicians. In  1632,  Artus  Gyselius 
boasted  of  the  use  of  this  oil  in 
dropsies.  In  the  herbarium  Am- 
hoinense  of  Rumphius,  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1750,  by  Bur- 
mann,  is  found  a  description  of 
the  croton,  the  seeds  of  which 
furnish,  by  pressure,  says  the  au- 
thor, an  oil  which,  taken  in  the 
dose  of  one  drop,  in  Canary  wine, 
was  then  a  common  purgative.  In 
our  time  this  remedy  had  entirely 
been  forgotten  m  Europe,  when 
M.  Convvel,  physician  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  at  Madras,  recalled  at- 
tention to  this  oil,  which  is  used 
generally  in  India,  and  the  use  of 
which  has  been  introduced  into 
England. 

Mode  of  Preparation.  The 
mode  of  preparation  followed  in 
India  to  obtain  the  oil  of  croton, 
is  not  known  ;  it  appears,  howe- 
ver, that  it  is  by  expression  or 
ebullition.  By  digesting  in  sul- 
phuric ether  100  parts  of  the 
bruised  kernels,  placing  the  whole 
on  a  filter  covered  with  care  dur- 
ing the  filtration,  and  washing  the 
remainder  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ether,  M.  Nimmo,  of  Glas- 
gow, found  that  4  parts  remained 
and  60  parts  were  dissolved. 

By  this  process,  of  300  grains, 
from  which  we  must  deduct  108 
for  the  envelope,  leaving  192  for 
the  kernel,  he  has  obtained  two 
drachms  of  an  oil  which  present- 


ed the  taste  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  ordinary  croton  oil. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  croton 
may  be  prepared,  either  by  pour- 
ing alcohol  on  the  grains,  or  on 
the  oil  itself:  but  M.  Conwell 
does  not  point  out,  in  the  thesis 
which  he  supported  before  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  the  proportions 
with  which  this  solution  should  be 
made,  which  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  oil ;  it  appears 
that  that  which  he  prepared  was 
much  less  active  than  the  oil,  for 
he  gave  it  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 
According  to  M.  Nimmo,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  croton  is  owing  to 
a  sharp  resinous  principle,  solu- 
ble in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  this  physician, 
100  parts  of  the  kernels  of  the 
croton  tiglium  contain,  of  acrid 
principle,  27  ;  fixed  oil,  33  ;  fari- 
naceous matter,  40.  100  parts 
of  the  croton  oil  contain,  of  acrid 
principle,  45  ;  fixed  oil,  55 — 100. 

Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Vauque- 
lin  have  made  some  experiments 
to  separate  the  active  principle  of 
croton  oil  ;  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

M.  Caventou  has  extracted  the 
oil  of  the  croton  tiglium,  by  means 
of  the  action  of  alcohol  at  38  deg. 
on  the  kernel  of  the  seed  reduced 
to  paste.  He  left  it  to  macerate 
forty  eight  hours  and  filtered  ;  he 
added  a  second  and  a  third  portion 
of  alcohol  to  the  paste  already 
drained  ;  and  submitted  this  to  a 
strong  pressure.  He  reunited 
the  alcoholic  macerations  in  the 
water  bath  of  an  alembic,  and 
submitted  them  to  distillation  to 
draw  off  the  alcohol,  which  might 
serve  for  another  operation.  The 
oil  which  remained  in  the  wrater 
bath  is  filtered  through  a  Joseph 
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paper,  and  preserved  in  a  bottle 
with  a  glass  stopple. 

The  quantity  of  oil  obtained, 
with  respect  to  the  kernels,  was 
50  per  cent. 

According  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Caventou,  it  appears  that 
the  jatropeic  acid  cannot  be  the 
principle  in  which  the  drastic  vir- 
tue of  the  oil  resides. 

Action  of  Croton  Oil  on  Men 
and  other  Animals.  Croton  oil  is 
of  an  orange  yellow  ;  it  has  a  very 
peculiar  smell,  sui  generis  ;  its 
taste  is  excessively  acrid  and 
pungent,  like  that  of  cinnamon  ;  it 
has  also  a  little  of  the  taste  of 
common  ol.  ricini.  When  a  drop 
is  put  on  the  tongue,  a  few  mo- 
ments after  a  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  heat  is  perceived,  which 
extends  to  the  back  part  of  the 
throat ;  this  sensation  lasts  several 
minutes  :  to  dissipate  it,  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water  may 
be  taken  ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
administration  of  pure  croton  oil. 
M.  Conwel  having  sent  me  last 
year  a  certain  quantity,  I  com- 
menced by  trying  its  effects  on 
animals.  I  first  ascertained  that 
this  oil  is  purgative  in  an  infinitely 
small  dose,  as,  for  instance,  a 
drop  or  half  a  drop.  In  a  larger 
dose,  this  oil  became  strongly 
drastic  ;  it  produced  a  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  intestinal  canal, 
accompanied  with  repeated  vo- 
mitings and  continued  dejections. 

Injected  into  the  veins  it  pro- 
duced also,  according  to  the  dose, 
either  simple  purgation,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  intestinal  canal, 
or  even  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Enlightened  by  these  effects,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
croton  oil  as  a  remedy  ;  I  gave  it 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris,  to 
several  patients,  men  and  women, 


confided  to  my  care  :  the  results 
could  not  be  more  satisfactory. 
One  or  two  drops  mixed  in  half 
an  ounce  of  syrup  purged  gently 
and  abundantly  about  fifteen  pa- 
tients placed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  effects  ap- 
peared so  advantageous,  that  se- 
veral students  of  the  hospital  de- 
sired to  try  the  oil  on  themselves, 
and  several  used  it  with  advan- 
tage, and  expressed  to  me  their 
satisfaction. 

I  have  employed  several  times 
in  my  private  practice  the  oil  of 
croton  tiglium,  and  always  with- 
out accident. 

Though  I  have  never  observed 
any  inconvenience,  I  ought  to  say 
that  M.  Conwel  has  seen  several 
experience  nausea  and  vomiting. 
When  the  vomiting  took  place  the 
purgative  effect  did  not  occur. 

M.  Conwel  says  that  the  odor 
of  oil  of  croton,  respired  several 
times  from  a  bottle  of  six  ounces, 
was  sufficient  to  purge  a  young 
girl  ;*  and  an  adult  having  made 
the  some  attempt,  only  experi- 
enced some  nausea. 

The  effect  of  the  croton  oil  is. 
very  rapid  :  it  takes  place  often 
in  about  half  an  hour.  Besides 
the  alvine  evacuations,  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  appears  considerably 
augmented. 

Drs.  Recamier,  Kapeler,  and 
Bally,  have  made  numerous  ex- 
periments with  croton  oil  prepar- 
ed by  M.  Caventou  ;  they  have 
always  observed  that  one  or  two 
drops  were  sufficient  to  produce 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  stools. 


*  A  gentleman  who  imports  this  article 
from  France,  while  unpacking  it,  together 
with  a  young  man,  his  clerk,  were  expos- 
ed to  the  odor  of  it,  which  had  such  an 
effect  on  their  bowels  as  to  produce  con- 
tinued alvine  evacuation,  which  lasted 
for  some  time. — A.  T. 
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They   have    seen,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  be   well,  till   we 

that   it  offers  the  inconvenience  are  better  informed,  to  continue 

of  exciting  vomiting,  like  that  the  use  of  the  simple  croton  oil; 

which  comes  from  England.  nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that 

Cases  in  which  it  should  be  ad-  it  is  prepared  by  saturation. 
ministered. — The  croton  oil  may  This  oil  is  also  employed  in 
be  used  as  a  common  purgative,  frictions  round  the  umbilicus, 
when  there  exists  no  sign  of  ir-  According  to  M.  Conwel,  4 
ritation  in  the  stomach  or  intes-  drops  applied  in  this  manner 
tinal  canal ;  in  old  men,  in  the  have  produced  a  purgative  ef- 
same  circumstances  as  for  vera-  feet.  A  slight  eruption  follows 
trine  ;  but  the  croton  oil  ought,  the  use  of  this  method, 
moreover,  to  be  preferred,  when  Soap  of  croton  oil. — The  thera- 
ordinary  purgatives  have  been  peutic  administration  of  this  oil 
administered  without  success,  in  presents  inconveniences  with  re- 
apoplexies  and  in  dropsies;  final-  gard  to  the  exact  determination 
ly,  when  there  exists  mechanical  of  drops.  M.  Caventou  has  pre- 
or  other  obstacles  to  the  em-  pared  a  soap  with  the  base  of 
ployment  of  an  ordinary  medi-  soda,  which  has  been  employed 
cine,  and  especially  when  it  is  with  great  success  by  Dr.  Bally, 
necessary  that  the  effect  should  Mode  of  preparation.  This  soap 
be  rapid.  is  prepared  cold,  by  triturating 

Dr.  Ainslie,  physician  at  Mad-  two  parts  of  oil  and  one  part  of 

ras,  published  in   that  city,   in  lie  called  soap  makers'  lie.  When 

1813,   a   work    on   the   materia  the    combination   has    acquired 

medica,    in    which    he    recom-  consistence,    it   is    poured   into 

mends  the  external  use  of  croton  pasteboard  moulds,  and,  after  a 

oil  in  rheumatic  affections.  few  days,  it  is  cut   off  in  slices, 

Dr.    Kinglake     cites    several  which  are  preserved  in  a  large 

cases   of  obstinate  constipation,  mouthed  phial,  well  stopped, 
which   he  cured  by  the  aid  of       Mode  of  employing  it.    Dr.  Bal- 

only  1  drop  of  croton  oil,  given  ly  has  given  this  soap  in  the  dose 

in  the  form  of  pill.     He  cured  of  two  or  three  grains,  dissolved 

in  particular,  in  this  manner,  an  in  a  little  water,  or  ^in  sugar,  or 

individual  seized  with  the  paint-  in  pills  ;  the  effect  is  the  same 

er's  colic.  as  that  of  the  oil  of  croton. 

Mode  of  employment. — It  is  giv-        The  American  translator  adds, 

en,  1,  2,  or  3  drops  at  most,  in  "  I  have  used  this  by  mixing  8 

half  an  ounce    of  gum  or  other  drops  of  the  oil  with  6  grains  of 

syrup.  caustic  potash,   or  to  saturation, 

M.    Conwel    also   advises  the  dissolving    in   pure   water  two 

following    formula  : — Alcoholic  drachms,  and  giving  from  3  to 

solution,  1-2  gros  :  Syrup  simp.  6  drops,  with  excellent  effect." 

and   muc.    gum   arabic,  each  3  '  

gros.  Ji  New  Styptic. — At  a  meeting 

We  have  already  said  that  M.  of  the  members  of  the    Medical 

Conwel    does    not    indicate   in  Botanical    Society,   held    lately, 

what  proportion  the  active  prin-  Sir  George  McGregor,  the  presi- 

ciple  enters  into  the  alcoholic  so-  dent,    in   the   chair,   Mr.     Frost 

lution    which    he   employs,   so  brought  before  their  notice  a  spe- 
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cimen  of  a  plant,  termed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Peru,  Matica,  and 
used  by  them  as  an  external  styp- 
tic. It  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
Piper.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  cordate 
shape,  and  very  tomentose  on 
their  under  surfaces.  They  are 
coarsely  pulverised,  and  in  this 
way  externally  applied. — London 
Med.  and  Physical  Journal. 

Dysentery. — In  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  this  disease,  as  it  prevail- 
ed at  Tours  in  France,  during  the 
autumn  of  1826,  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  good  effects  of  the  long 
popular  practice  of  giving  opium 
to  allay  the  nausea,  colics,  tenes- 
mus and  frequent  dejections,  so 
distressing  in  dysentery.  The 
medicine  was  giving  by  the  mouth, 
and  with  injections.  Another  re- 
medy, also  of  long  usage  in  the 
disease,  and  eulogized  in  very 
strong  terms,  is  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  Epsom  salts  adminis- 
tered daily  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
six  drachms,  alternately  by  the 
mouth  and  per  anum. 

In  those  cases  treated  empiri- 
cally, there  were  many  unpleas- 
ant symptoms  and  effects  display- 
ed, such  as  conjunctivitis  going  on 
to  chemosis,  and  more  particularly 
pains  and  swelling  of  the  larger 
joints  resembling  articular  fibrous 
rheumatisms.  Local  depletion 
from  the  eye  by  scarifications,  and 
from  the  joints  by  leeches  and 
cupping,  followed  in  the  latter  by 
emollient  and  topical  baths  and 
blisters  and  regular  compression, 
was  the  most  successful  treat- 
ment.— Journ.  Gen.  de  Med- 
ecine,  fyc. 


every  precaution  is  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  so  dangerous  an 
infection." 


Effects  of  Fear. — The  Warrenton 
Reporter  mentions  a  singular  and 
shocking  occurrence  which  happen- 
ed in  that  village  last  week.  Joel 
Mitchell,  a  freeman  of  color,  aged 
45  or  50,  who  was  to  have  been 
tried  before  the  Superior  Court,  for 
a  most  atrocious  murder,  by  stab- 
bing, committed  on  the  body  of  Miles 
Ralph,  another  man  of  color,  in  Hal- 
ifax county,  some  time  ago, — on 
being  sent  for  by  the  Court  to  take 
his  trial,  was  seized  with  such  vio- 
lent fear  and  apprehension,  added  to 
an  indisposition  for  several  days, 
which  was  thought  to  be  but  slight, 
that  he  expired  in  the  yard  before 
he  could  be  placed  at  the  bar  or  got 
into  the  Courthouse. 


A  writer  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer states  that  he  has  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  the  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco,  by  using  Slippery  Elm  Bark 
as  a  substitute  for  a  time.  He  re- 
commends the  experiment  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  slaves  of  thisnauseou9 
habit.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city  has  tried  the  expe- 
riment, and  he  says  it  has  weaned 
him  entirely  from  tobacco,  and  that 
he  has  not  the  least  inclination  for  it. 
Raleigh  Regieter. 


The  Smallpox  prevails  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  disease  is  extending  so  fast  that 
u  every  person  seems  alarmed,   and 


Professor  Scarpa. — Weare  glad  to 
learn  that  this  distinguished  Anato- 
mist and  Pathological  Surgeon  yet 
lives,  contrary  to  the  report  of  some 
Journalist,  and  that  he  is  about  pub- 
lishing a  new  work  under  the  title 
— "De  Anatome  et  Pathologia  Ossi- 
um  Commentarii,"  with  six  plates. 
Vide  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  for 
July,  containing  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Wishart,  dated  Pavia, 
May  21,  1827. 


Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  publish  early  in  the  next  summer 
a  volume  of  Physiological  Essays. 
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TERENCE  WAKEFEILD. 

RESPECTFULLY  informs  the  custo- 
mers of  the  late  firm  of  Wakefeild 
&  Smith,  and  the  public  in  general,  that 
he  continues  the|busines5  of  Druggist 
and  Apothecary,  at  the  old  stand,  121, 
Washington  street,  where  he  offers  for 
sale  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  ar- 
ticles usually  found  in  his  line,  among 
•which  are, 

Calomel,  English  and  American  ,  tart, 
emet.  do  ;  rhubarb,  gentian,  orange  peel, 
chamomiles ;  sub  carb.  soda ;  tartaric 
acid;  carb.  of  amnion.  ;  fine  and  coarse 
sponge  ;  hat  case  ;  refined  liquorice  ;  cam- 
phor :  English  ppt.  lozenges  ;  croton  oil, 
French  and  English  ;  calc.  magnesia,  from 
Apoth.  Hall,  London;  gamboge,  pulv. 
ipecac,  myrrh,  guaiacum,  rhubarb  quick- 
silver, opsum,  aloes,  bals.  capivi,  Epsom 
salts  ;  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint,  cloves, 
anniseed,  caraway,  cinnamon,  Szc. ;  sul- 
phuric, nitros,  and  nitric  acids ;  soda,  Ro- 
chelle  and  Seidlitz  powders ;  white  phials, 
assorted. 

A  variety  of  patent  medicines,  such  as 
Anderson's  pills;  Hooper's  do.;  bals. honey; 
Henry's  magnesia  ;  Turlington's  balsam; 
Cologne  water,  superior  from  Paris  ;  com- 
mon do.  ;  French  lavender,  from  the  man- 
ufactories ;  cephalic  snuff;  Riga  balsam; 
antique  oil ;  otto  of  rose  ;  Godfrey's  cordi- 
al ;  opodeldoc,  &c. 

Also,  bear's  oil,  for  the  hair :  French 
hair  powder  ;  English  Windsor  soap  ;  fan- 
cy do.  ;  salts  of  lemon  ;  court  plaster, 
black  and  white ;  tooth  powder ;  tooth 
powder  and  lip  salve  boxes  ;  tooth  brush- 
es, a  variety  ;  fancy  smelling  bottles ; 
thermometers  of  different  prices  ;  an  as- 
sortment of  trusses  of  the  most  approved 
kinds. 

Country  physicians  and  dealers  in  drugs 
are  invited  to  call  as  above,  where  they 
can  be  supplied  at  a  fair  price. 

Physicians'  prescriptions  will  receive 
all  the  attention  and  care  that  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  business  has  enabled  him 
to  bestow,  and  every  article  delivered 
will  be  such  as  they  may  calculate  on. 

Medicine  chests  of  every  description, 
for  family  and  ships'  use,  are  put  up  and 
replenished  with  care  and  faithfulness. 


SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MAKERS', 

344,    Washingion  St.,  opposite  Avery  St. 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

PJT1HE  facilities  for  experimental  illus- 
JL  tration  having  lately  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  much  new  apparatus, 
Dr.  Webster  proposes  to  deliver  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  Chemical  Lecture 
Room,  Massachusetts  Medical  College, 
Mason  Street. 

The  course  to  consist  of  twelve  lec- 
tures ;  a  lecture  to  be  given  every  Mon- 
day evening,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  and 
to  commence  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  names  are  left  at  the  bookstore  of 
Messrs.  Hiiliard,  Little  &  Gray. 

TERMS. 

Ticket  to  admit  one  person  to  the 
course,  5  dollars  ;  to  admit  a  family,  12 
dollars  ;  to  admit  one  person  to  one  lec- 
ture, 50  cents.  October  29. 


CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sts., 

HAS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur- 
geons' Instruments  ;  among  them  are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post' 
paidt  to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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From  the  London  Literary  Gazette.  world.      If  this  point   be  reached 

medical  essays. — no.  ix.  with  an  unimpaired  constitution, 

"  But  say  I  warn'd  ye ;  many  circumstances,  which  were 

Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake."  previously    of    moment,    become 

shakspeare.  comparatively  unimportant.    The 

We   have    now   arrived  at  a  requisite  of  food  is  less  than  what 

point  in  the  progress  of  these  Es-  was  required  in  the  growing  state 

says,  when    the   remarks   which  of  the  frame,  the  regularity  of  the 

they  contain  must  be  addressed  supply  is  less  necessary,  and  the 

to  the   readers,  not  in  reference  stomach  will  bear  with  impunity 

solely  to  the  management  of  the  many  varieties  of  diet  which  for- 

health  of  others,  but  more  espe-  merly  would  have  proved  injuri- 

cially  of  their  own.     In  the  plan  ous.     There  is  less  susceptibility, 

hitherto  pursued,  I  have  confined  also,  of  diseased  impressions  from 

my  attention  almost   solely  to  the  the  alterations  of  weather,  though 

influence  ofjW,  clothing,  air,  and  these  are  not  bo™e  with  so  much 

exercise,    on   health,   through  the  patience    and  indifference   as   in 

various  stages  of  life,  from  the  boyhood.     Sedentary  occupations, 

cradle  to  adult  age,  when  the  in-  which  a  few  years  earlier  in  life 

dividual   is  under  parental  care,  were  not  only  incompatible  with 

or  at  least  under  the  control  of  the   natural    feelings,   but   were 

others,— when  the  body  is  yet  in  likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fu- 

a  state  of  growth,  and  the  mind  in  ture    diseases,    are   now,   if  not 

tutelage.     My  observations  must  wholly  innocuous,  at  least  much 

now  be  extended  to  that  period  less  hurtful.     But   for  what  have 

when  the  body  is  supposed  to  have  these  been  exchanged  ?     Is  adult 

attained  its  utmost  stature,  and  to  age   a  state  of  perfect  health? 

have  gained  much  of  the  perfec-  Is  the   immunity  from  the  influ- 

tion  in  form  and  vigor  of  which  it  ence  of  causes  which  assail  health 

is  susceptible;  when  the  individu-  in  0lir  ascent  of  the  hill  of  life,  an 

al  is,  or  when  he  should  be,  capa-  earnest  of  our  security  from  oth- 

ble  of  judging  for  himself,  and  of  ers  not  ]ess  hurtful  when  we  have 

regulating  his  conduct,  both  as  re-  reached  its   summit?     To  wrap 

gards  the  preservation  of  his  body,  ourselves  in  such  a  security  would 

and  the  power  of  sustaining  that  be  m   vain  5  for  numerous  evils, 

character,which  he  either  chooses  less  connected  indeed  with  exter- 

for  himself,  or  which  is  allotted  nal   events   and   natural   circum- 

to  him,  in  the  great  drama  of  the  stances  than    those  which  have 
26 
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preceded  this  period,  but  not  less 
baneful,  lie  scattered  around, 
threatening  every  step  of  our  ad- 
vancement; and  few,  very  few  of 
us,  reach  the  opposite  brow  of 
the  steep,  and  securely  descend 
into  that  vale  of  calm  repose, 
where  it  is  certainly  the  intention 
of  Nature  that  the  mortal  journey 
of  all  should  terminate.  To  fol- 
low the  career  of  this  period  of 
life,  the  matter  to  be  discussed 
in  these  Essays  must,  therefore, 
become  more  multifarious  ;  but 
though  less  systematic,  yet  the 
subjects  of  these  disquisitions 
shall  follow  in  as  regular  a  suc- 
cession as  the  nature  of  the  events 
that  make  up  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life  will  permit. 

One  of  the  most  common  events 
which  follow  the  attainment  of 
adult  age,  in  both  sexes,  is  mar- 
riage. Since  this  sacred  compact 
is  a  state  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  instinctive  nature  of 
man,  no  disadvantage  in  reference 
to  health  can  result  from  the 
event  itself,  if  both  parties  have 
reached  adult  age  before  it  oc- 
curs ;  though,  the  artificial  state 
of  society,  the  cares  and  anxieties 
attendant  on  a  family,  especially 
with  narrow  means  only  for  a  sup- 
port, are  circumstances  unfavora- 
ble to  the  preservation  of  that 
equanimity  of  temper  and  gaiety 
of  heart  which  are  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  state 
of  the  body.  But  too  often  the 
female  has  not  arrived  at  adult 
age  ;  and  her  health  and  future 
comfort  are  sacrificed  either  to 
the  inconsiderate  vehemence  of  a 
girlish  passion,  or  to  the  baser 
gratification  of  age  desirous  to 
unite  itself  with  youth,  or  to  the 
cupidity  of  a  parent,  who  is  eager 
to  get  a  daughter,  as  the  term  is, 
advantageously  settled.    The  con- 


stitution, in  few  women,  can  be 
regarded  as  properly  or  firmly  es- 
tablished even  at  twenty  years  of 
age  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous for  every  woman  to 
pass  her  twentyfourth  or  twenty- 
fifth  year  before  subjecting  her- 
self to  the  cares  and  fatigues 
which  the  duties  of  a  married  life 
necessarily  impose.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  is  a  doctrine  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  that  ro- 
mance which  too  often  governs 
the  youthful  mind,  when  imagina- 
tion usurps  the  place  of  reason, 
and  paints  the  future 

"  More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smil- 
ing near." 

But  it  is  to  ensure  solid  comfort, 
instead  of  this  delusive  sweetness, 
this  enchantment,  which  distance 
spreads  over  the  future,  that  the 
acquisitions  of  experience  are  de- 
manded to  temper  and  rein  in  the 
fervor  of  youth.  If  a  female 
marries  before  twenty, — her  dis- 
position lively,  her  temper  ar- 
dent, and  her  love  of  novelty  and 
pleasure  still  at  its  height, — what 
is  the  consequence  ?  Visitings, 
late  hours,  dancing,  and  other  dis- 
sipations into  which  she  probably 
will  enter,  will  prove  most  inju- 
rious to  her  health,  when  she  is 
about  to  become  a  mother  ;  and, 
more  certainly,  if  she  has  already 
acquired  this  important  character; 
independently  of  the  hazard  which 
must  also  endanger,  not  merely 
the  health,  but  the  life,  of  an  in- 
fant, which  is  applied  to  the 
breast  of  a  mother,  either  in  such 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement  or 
of  exhaustion,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  a  lady  returning  from 
a  ball,  or  a  crowded  evening  par- 
ty. Women  also,  under  the  pe- 
riod of  life  at  which  it  is  contend- 
ed marriage  ought  to  take  place, 
as  they  are  more  ardent  in  their 
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anticipations,  and  less  experienced 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  than  those 
who  have  attained  this  age,  are 
also  more  likely  to  suffer,  if  a 
cloud  should  pass  over  the  bright- 
ness of  the  scene  which  they  have 
pictured  to  themselves  from  a 
union  with  the  object  of  their  af- 
fections. This  produces  a  slow, 
corroding  grief,  which  gradually 
undermines  the  nervous  system, 
destroys  appetite  and  banishes 
sleep;  the  pulse  becomes  languid, 
weak,  and  generally  unequal;  the 
tone  of  the  heart  is,  as  it  were, 
partially  paralyzed,  so  that  the 
blood  is  sent  feebly  through  the 
lungs  ;  the  general  circulation  al- 
so being  inadequate  to  carry  the 
vital  current  through  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  skin,  the  whole 
body  suffers,  and  the  complexion 
becomes  pale  and  sallow  :  for  the 
depression  of  the  spirits  deranging 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  disap- 
pointment preys  equally  on  the 
body  and  the  soul ;  and,  if  the  in- 
dividual does  not  sink  its  victim, 
she  drags  on  a  life  of  wretched- 
ness and  chagrin.  This  is  a  me- 
lancholy picture  ;  but  it  has  been 
too  often  realized  :  and  many  are 
the  lovematches,  rashly  entered 
into  between  young  people,  which 
have  exhibited,  in  a  few  short 
years,  this  sad  termination.  Dis- 
eases of  this  description  occur 
from  matrimonial  alliances  at  eve- 
ry period  of  life,  and  are  referred 
to  causes  very  foreign  to  that  from 
which  they  originate.  True,  in- 
deed, is  it,  that  disappointment 
and  chagrin  may  result  from  a 
marriage  contracted  at  any  age, — 
yet  experience  has  proved  that 
they  are  more  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  unions  from  violent  attach- 
ments in  the  very  young  and  ro- 
mantic, than  in  those  whose  judg- 
ments  have  been  matured,  and 


their  imaginations  moderated,  by 
a  little  more  acquaintance  with 
the  world  than  either  a  boy  or  a 
girl  under  twenty  years  of  age 
can  possess. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  may  be  con- 
tended, and  justly,  that  as  much 
injury  arises  to  health  from  un- 
gratiiied  love  as  from  premature 
marriage,  and  that  this  operates 
more  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause of  all  the  passions  it  is  the 
most  violent,  and  the  least  capa- 
ble of  being  controlled.  In  some 
constitutions,  indeed,  it  shows  it- 
self only  by  its  effects  :  the  body 
wastes ;  the  pulse  becomes  tre- 
mulous and  irregular  ;  deep  sighs 
break  from  the  chest ;  there  is  an 
alternate  glow  and  flushing  of  the 
cheek  ;  the  mind  becomes  deject- 
ed ;  the  appetite  is  lost ;  the 
speech  falters  ;  cold  sweats  and 
watchfulness  follow  ;  which  gra- 
dually terminate  in  consumption, 
sometimes  in  insanity.  Yet  the 
passion  remains  latent  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  sufferer,— 

l*  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  V  th« 

bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek : 
She  pined  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

The  passion,  corroding  invaria- 
bly, like  intense  grief  from  any 
other  cause,  undermines  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  only  remedy  is 
the  union  of  the  parties.  But,  in 
allowing  the  truth  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  effect  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  tenderest  of  all  the 
passions,  I  would  inquire  whence 
the  evil  proceeds  ?  Is  it  not  the 
result  of  an  error  in  female  edu- 
cation? does  it  not  arise  from  the 
early  impression  which  every  girl 
receives  that  marriage  ii  the  first 
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and  most  important  object  of  her  after  their  union.  There  is  no 
life  ;  and  from  the  anxiety  of  eve-  evil,  either  corporeal  or  mental, 
ry  mother  to  push  off  her  daugh-  to  which  this  passion  will  not  give 
ters,  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  birth  ; — pride,  ambition,  disap- 
at  that  period  of  life  which  has  pointed  love,  too  great  application 
been  erroneously  fixed  on  as  the  of  the  mind,  may  injure  health, 
marriageable  age  ?  Were  this  and  gradually  dry  up  the  fountains 
altered,  and  young  women  im-  of  life  ;  but  jealousy  blasts  it  like 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  mar-  the  thunderbolt,  shakes  the  pow- 
riage  before  the  age  of  twenty-  ers  of  the  constitution  to  their 
four  or  twentyfive  is  both  inju-  centre,  converts  both  sexes  into 
rious  to  health  and  likely  to  ha-  furies,  and,  if  life  sustains  the 
zard  their  future  felicity,  the  shock,  terminates  in  madness, 
passion  which  is  now  awakened  Many  other  results,  injurious  to 
prematurely  would  seldom  be  in-  health,  of  hasty  and  too  early 
dulged  before  the  constitution  is  matrimonial  alliances,  so  far  as 
confirmed,  and  the  judgment  suf-  regards  the  parties  themselves, 
ficiently  matured  to  make  that  might  be  here  detailed  ;  but  it  is 
selection,  which  is  more  certain  of  more  importance  to  occupy  the 
of  ensuring  happiness  than  the  ro-  remaining  space  allowed  for  this 
mance  and  ideality  of  the  majori-  essay  in  pointing  out  the  dreadful 
ty  of  early  marriages  on  the  pre-  effects  to  posterity  from  the  in- 
sent  system.  At  all  events,  there  difference  of  parents  to  one  cir- 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  cumstance,  in  forming  or  author^ 
of  the  change,  in  reference  to  izing  the  alliances  of  their  child- 
health,  ren.  I  refer  to  the  danger  re- 
Another  evil,  in  reference  to  suiting  to  posterity  from  the  he- 
health,  arising  from  hasty  and  in-  reditary  diseases  which  too  fre- 
considerate  marriages,  is  the  im-  quently  are  entailed  on  families, 
possibility  of  the  temper  and  dis-  from  young  women  who  are 
position  of  the  parties  being  known  ambitious  for  rank  and  establish- 
to  one  another,  and  the  chance  ments,  or  young  men  who  are 
that  they  may  not  harmonize,  anxious  for  fortune  without  the 
Nothing  breaks  down  health  so  labor  of  acquiring  it,  marrying 
effectually  as  the  constant  unea-  into  families  in  which  these  evils 
siness  excited  by  being  united  to  are  known  to  exist. 
a  person  of  an  irritable  disposi-  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
tion:  who  is  either  drawing  large-  temperament  of  parents  is  as 
ly  and  frequently  on  the  goodna-  certainly  transferred  to  their 
ture  of  his  wife,  or,  what  is  worse  offspring  as  the  similitude  of  their 
for  both  parties,  gradually  creat-  faces  and  persons  ;  and  perhaps, 
ing  in  her  a  disposition  similar  to  could  it  be  as  easily  discovered, 
his  own.  Jealousy,  another  pas-  a  family  temperament  of  body 
sion  which  destroys  health,  is  would  be  found  more  frequently 
more  likely  to  occur  in  early  and  to  exist  than  a  family  likeness, 
hasty  marriages,  in  which  the  af-  It  may  be  necessary  to  define  the 
fections  alone  have  been  consi-  term  temperament  to  some  of  our 
dered;  and  where  the  parties  are  readers  : — it  is  that  state  or  con- 
young,  and  have  few  opportunities  stitution  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
of  mixing  in  general  society  till  system,  according  to  which  a  man 
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thinks  and  feels,  and  through 
which  he  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  external  agents.  It  gives  rise 
to  diseases,  therefore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  different  degrees 
of  sensibility  and  mobility  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  ;  and, 
according  to  the  degree  of  this  in 
individuals,  occasional  causes  act 
with  more  quickness  and  energy 
on  the  bodies  of  some  persous  than 
on  those  of  others  :  when  this 
state  is  perpetuated  in  the  off- 
spring, diseases  become  heredi- 
tary. 

Among  hereditary  diseases,  the 
most  dreadful  is  insanity ;  and  yet 
the  observation  of  every  day 
evinces  how  little  this  considera- 
tion affects  the  matrimonial  al- 
liances which  occur.  Our  own 
experience  disposes  us  to  refer  to 
this  source  the  greater  increase 
of  this  awful  malady  than  the  in- 
creased population  of  this  country 
can  explain  ;  and  if  attention  be 
not  given  to  the  subject,  the  time 
may  arrive  when  Great  Britain 
will  be  little  better  than  an  ex- 
tensive lunatic  asylum.  We  once 
heard  a  physician  of  high  eminence 
declare,  that  at  a  meeting  of  four- 
teen individuals,  who  were  assem- 
bled to  report  on  the  state  of  a 
lunatic,  not  one  of  the  individuals 
present  were  perfectly  free  from 
a  taint  of  the  disease,  either  in 
their  own  persons  or  in  some  of 
the  branches  of  their  families. 

There  have  not  been  wanting 
physicians  who  have  labored  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  family 
and  hereditary  peculiarities  of 
constitution, — who  have  regarded 
the  first  as  confined  to  a  single 
generation,  or  the  immediate  pro- 
geny of  the  same  parents  ;  and 
traced  the  second  only  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  According 
to  such,  madness  is  not  an  heredi- 


tary disease,  though  there  may  be 
a  family  susceptibility  to  the  ma- 
lady ;  and  it  is  only  where  exter- 
nal causes,  capable  of  acting  on 
this  so  as  to    rouse  the  habit  into 
diseased     action,    operate,    that 
madness  will  recur  as  an  heredi- 
tary affection.     But  this  is  rather 
a   refinement    in   terms   than   an 
actual    distinction.     Indeed  it   is 
only  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the   cases  in  the  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  influence  of  mar- 
riage in  propagating  this  disease. 
At  Charenton  nearly  one  half  of 
the   patients  are  the  offspring  of 
insane   parents.     Nor   can  it   be 
otherwise,  if  the  temperament  of 
the  parent   descends  to  the  off- 
spring; if  the  susceptibility  to  cer- 
tain diseases  be  a  necessary  se- 
quence of  the  birth  of  the  indivi- 
dual, if  he  escapes  the  direct  in- 
fluence   of    the    disease,   or,    in 
plainer  language,  if  it   does   not 
appear  in  his  person,  it  is  yet  as 
truly  hereditary  as  estates  which 
descend  by  entail,  in  those  coun- 
tries which  acknowledge  the  law 
of  primogeniture.     It  is  certainly 
not  impossible, — and  the  probabi- 
lity is  consolatory, — that,  notwith- 
standing the  hereditary  disposition 
to   the   disease,   if  from  various 
causes,    and    great    attention  to 
health  and  temperance,  the  off- 
spring   of    insane    parents    pass 
through  life  without  being  affect- 
ed, the  hereditary  taint  may  be 
lessened,  and  finally  annihilated  in 
succeeding  generations.     But,  till 
this  period  arrives,  the  disease 
may  again  make  its  appearance, 
for  it  is  still  hereditary  ;  and  any 
great  irregularity  in  diet,  or  any 
sudden  misfortune,  may  bring  it 
forth  even  after  several  genera- 
tions   have    been    passed    over, 
without   its    having   shown   itself 
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before  in  an  evident  manner. 
Uniform  and  certain  transmission, 
we  do  not  contend  for  ;  but  who, 
endowed  with  upright  and  proper 
feelings,  would  risk  an  alliance 
with  a  family  in  which  insanity 
has  occasionally  appeared  in  some 
of  the  branches,  though  the  im- 
mediate parents  be  perfectly 
sane  ?  We  know  an  instance  of 
insanity  not  appearing  in  a  mother 
till  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  yet 
this  child  became  mad  ;  and  the 
disease  was  traced  as  originating 
from  an  hereditary  taint  ;  though 
no  evident  demonstration  of  its 
being  in  the  family  had  been  dis- 
played for  three  successive  gene- 
rations preceding  that  one  in 
which  it  appeared. 

What  has  been  advanced  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
every  family,  so  far  as  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  indeed  not  merely 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  parties 
themselves,  but  one,  with  respect 
to  mental  disease,  in  which  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  community 
is  involved  :  and,  to  employ  the 
language  of  an  author*  of  high 
authority  on  this  subject,  "  parents 
and  guardians,  in  the  disposal  or 
the  direction  of  the  choice  of  their 
children  in  marriage,  should  be 
informed  that  an  alliance  with  a 
family  where  insanity  has  prevail- 
ed ought  to  be  prohibited."  How 
far  the  most  sanguine  can  ever 
hope  to  see  this  accomplished,  is 
a  question  too  difficult  for  us  to 
solve.  The  influence  of  wealth, 
in  the  present  era,  is  paramount 
to  reason  :  but  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  stating  the  consequences, 
and  shall  feel  satisfaction  in  having 
reared  the   beacon,  which,  had  it 

v  Dr.  Haslam. 


been  attended    to,  might    have 
warded  off  the  shipwreck: 

"  But,  say  I  warn'd  ye  ; 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  Heaven's  sake!" 

September,  1827.  T. 


BROUSSAIS'  ANNALS. 

Annahs  de  la  Medecine  Physiolo- 
gique.      Par  J.  F.  Broussais, 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Tome  9.  A 
Paris,  1826. 
We  have  sketched  a  running  cat- 
alogue  of  a   portion   of  the   pa- 
pers contained  in  the  journal  above 
cited  during  part  of  the  last  year, 
with   the   view   of  affording  our 
readers  the   means  of  estimating 
its  nature  and  character. 

Every  number  is  ushered  in  by 
a  "  clinique  medicochirurgicale  ;" 
which  frequently  begins  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  reigning 
diseases,  or  on  the  epidemical 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
After  this,  in  the  current  volume, 
follows  the  case  of  the  patriotic 
General  Foy,  one  of  the  leading 
liberals  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  It  was  an  indisposi- 
tion of  long  standing.  A  hypertro- 
phy or  active  aneurism  of  the 
heart  existed  ;  accompanied  with 
inflammation  and  numerous  ulcer- 
ations of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as 
well  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver  and  one  kidney.  These  were 
thought  by  M.  Broussais  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  chronic  gas- 
troduodenitis,  aggravated  by  the 
general's  political  labors  and  stu- 
dies; and  in  the  decline  they  pro- 
duced a  similar  affection. 

M.  Clevers  relates  a  case,  in 
which  a  gastro  entero  cephalitic 
fever  had  been  kept  up  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  brought  to 
great  violence  by  the  injudicious 
administration  of  bark,  emetics, 
cathartics,  &c.  ;    and  had  been 
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deemed    intermittent,   while,  in  The  canalis  choledochus  was  con- 

the  narrator's  judgment,  the  pa-  tracted  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 

roxysms   or   exacerbations  were  fine  probe  ;  and  the  pains  in  the 

only  produced   by  the  stimulating  epigastrium  were  referred  to  the 

substances  given.     Under  a  treat-  gallbladder,  which  was  enlarged, 

ment  of  leeches  to  the  head,  and  and   excessively    distended  with 

to  a  swelled  and  tender  spot  in  bile.     No  absolute  suppression  of 

the  abdomen,  of  ice  to  the  head,  this  fluid  had  existed, 

emollient  fomentations  to  the  ab-  M.  Broussais  thinks  that  a  gas- 

domen,  injections  of  flaxseed  tea,  troenteritis  was  the  original  cause 

pediluvia,  and  orange  juice  drink;  of  the  complaints;  but  that  during 

the  patient  became  a  great  deal  all  the  middle   of  the  case,  the 

better,  and  appeared  getting  well,  stomach  was  in  an  asthenic  state. 

A  relapse  was  occasioned  by  the  In  his  clinique  for  the  February 

menstrual  excitement  and  by  im-  number,  M.  Broussais  states,  that 

prudent   excess    in   food  ;     from  the    mortality    was  great  among 

which,    however,    she  ultimately  the  malignant  fevers  of  drunkards, 

recovered.  even  in   a  very  few  days,  with 

M.  Clevers  thinks  that  fre-  acute  fever,  delirium,  trembling, 
quently  the  impatience  of  the  red  and  pointed  tongue,  red  eyes, 
physician  does  not  allow  him  to  &c.  These  cases  he  generally 
await  the  definitive  cure  of  a  found  affording  numerous  ulcera- 
phlegmasia  which  he  has  attacked  tions  towards  the  lower  end  of 
by  bleedings,  that  he  deems  him-  the  jejunum,  with  an  unusual 
self  necessitated  to  employ  pur-  paleness  in  the  inner  surface  of 
gatives  and  tonics  to  promote  the  the  stomach  ;  and  often  with  soft- 
return  of  appetite  ;  and  that  he  ening.  Were  there  no  instances 
thus  reproduces  the  fever,  calms  of  the  peculiar  delirium  tremens 
it  again  by  bleeding,  general  or  among  these? 
local,  and  again  reproduces  it,  M.  Chatelain,  of  Toulon,  an 
finally  adding  the  crown  to  the  apothecary,  believes  that  leeches 
misfortunes  of  his  patient  by  ad-  are  best  kept  in  earthen  or  stone 
ministering  the  bark.  jars,    onethird    filled   with  clay, 

M.  Denis  de  Commercy  de-  extending  to  near  the  brim,  the 
scribes  a  case  of  chronic  inflam-  clay  to  be  kept  moist  and  changed 
mation  of  the  pancreas.  The  pa-  twice  a  year.  They  deposit  eggs, 
tient  had  been  subject  to  uterine  at  Toulon,  from  the  15th  of  July 
hemorrhagy.  The  symptoms  to  the  end  of  August;  and  the 
were,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  a  young  are  easily  raised  in  clay, 
pulsating  tumor  situated  between  Chlorine,  ammonia,  tobacco- 
the  umbilicus  and  the  left  false  smoke,  and  camphor  kill  them, 
ribs,  and  vomitings;  her  sufferings  Dr.  Angelot  thinks  that,  though 
being  augmented  during  the  he-  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  of 
morrhagic  effort.  The  pancreas  marasmus  is  the  "  only  rational 
was  found  enlarged,  and  com-  one,"  p.  148,  yet  that  by  tonics 
pressing  the  duodenum  to  one-  is  more  successful  in  cases  of  mis- 
third  of  its  diameter.  The  tex-  ery,  want  of  food,  cold,  &c.,froin 
ture  of  the  gland  was  not  mate-  poverty.  He  has  cured  a  case, 
rially  altered  in  appearance  ;  but  in  which  the  tumefied  mesenteric 
was  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage,  ganglions     were     distinctly     folt 
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through  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  well  remember  a  case  treated,  to 

by  syrup  of  iodine,  after  arresting  the  patient's  dying  hour,  as  phthi- 

the  diarrhoea  by  leeches.  sis  pulmonalis,  which,  on  exami- 

At  p.   176,  is  a  discussion  with  nation,  manifested  one  side  of  the 

Sir  Granville, — is  this  Dr.  A.  B.  thorax  completely  distended  with 

Crranville  ? — of  London,  relative  serum  and  lymph,  while   the  lung 

to    a    charge    by   Dr.   Broussais,  was  compressed  to  the  thickness 

against  the  English   physicians,  of  of  a  finger. 

being  empirics.     The  English  an-  M.  Fabre  furnishes  a  case  in 

tagonist   replies,  that  he  and  his  which  a  man  affected  with  fever, 

countrymen  do  pay  great  regard  characterized  by  chills,  lassitude, 

to  precedent ;  and  conceives  that  headache,  pain  at  the  epigastri- 

this  has  made  them  more  success-  urn,  nausea  and  intense  thirst,  had 

ful  than  the  French.     This  is  re-  thirty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  ad- 

ceived  as  an  acknowledgment  of  ministered   to    him,   and   twelve 

the  imputation.  more   prescribed  but  not  taken, 

M.  Chardon,  of  Lyons,  treats  a  all  in  three  days,  as  an  application 

case  of  ileus,  in  which  an  intus-  of  the  Italian  doctrine  of  contra- 

susception    was    thought    to    be  stimulism.       The     most    violent 

proved,  by  leeches,  warm   baths,  symptoms    were    produced,   and 

enemata,  and  oil  of  almonds  ;  but  the  patient  appeared  in  imminent 

the  greatest  effect  by  far,  namely,  risk  of  his  life,  when  M.  Fabre 

an  almost  entire  relief  the  same  recovered    him    by   the    use   of 

night,  followed  the  use  of  prussic  diluents,  and  leeches  to  the  sto- 

acid.     From    this    an    argument  mach. 

may  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  sup-  M.    Dommangel,    attached    to 

position  that  the  nervous  system  the  French  army  in   Spain,  has 

is  more  concerned   in  such  cases  met  with  such    unexampled  im- 

than  is  sometimes  supposed.  provement  in  the  success  of  his 

It  appears  from  a  table,  in  the  practice,  from  the  greater  use  of 

March  number,  that  in  the  French  leeches,  that  he  has  written  a  me- 

military  hospital  at  Madrid,  in  the  moir  on  the  management  of  these 

year  1825,  there  were  48  deaths  animals,  detailing  a  number  of  his 

among  1554,  or  about  3  per  cent.;  experiments.  He  finds  that  leech- 

a  very   small    mortality   indeed,  es  may  be  very  well  freed  from 

Among  these   were   only   4  per  the  blood  wrhich  they  have  swal- 

cent.  of  fevers.     This  success  is  lowed,  either  by  salt  applied  to 

ascribed  to  the  Broussaian  treat-  their    mouths,   or  by   punctures 

ment  adopted  there.  near  the  tail,   from    which   the 

A  case  of  chronic  pleurisy  had  blood  is  to  be  pressed  with  the 

been  mistaken  by  several  physi-  fingers;  but  that  these  modes  are 

cians  for  a  pulmonary  consump-  too  troublesome   to   be   adopted 

tion;  and  was  cured  by  Dr.  Tetu,  where   any  considerable  number 

by  means  of  a  milk  diet,  and  the  of  these  animals  are  employed, 

use  of  setons  on  the  thorax.     It  and  that  it  succeeds  much  better 

affords  a  fine  triumph  of  the  judi-  simply   to  leave  them  to  them- 

cious  use  of  revulsives  ;  and  may  selves,    in   reservoirs  half  filled 
serve  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of  with  clay  or  u  terre  glaise,"  with 

that  close  diagnosis  for  which  the  tufts  of  flag  and  gladiolus  growing 

French  are  so  remarkable*     We  in  them.     By   this  method,  full 
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grown  leeches  soon  become  able 
to  bite  a  second  time,  and  the 
process  is  much  more  favorable 
to  their  health. 

He  employed  hogsheads,  but 
recommends  a  large  oblong  wood- 
en box,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  furnished  at  one  end 
with  a  hogshead  of  water,  and 
stop  cocks  to  keep  up  a  dribbling 
through  this  u  artificial  marsh." 

In  ten  and  a  half  months  he 
used  30,250  leeches  in  his  hospi- 
tal. He  computes  that  a  u  marsh" 
of  tvventyfour  feet  by  three  feet 
wide  and  deep,  is  sufficient  for  a 
hospital.  If  we  understand  him 
correctly,  he  expects  them  to 
bite  a  second,  and  third  time,  or 
oftener,  at  intervals  of  only  two 
weeks. 

At  p.  526,  the  same  physician 
reports  his  success  for  the  year 
1825  ;  having  lost,  if  we  under- 
stand the  table,  only  three  pa- 
tients in  1118,  or  little  more  than 
onefourthof  one  per  cent.  M.  Re- 
naty,  of  Rennes,  under  less  favor- 
able circumstances,  reports,  in 
three  months,  584  cases,  among 
which  he  lost  14,  or  two  and  a 
half  per  cent. 

M.  Richond  gives  six  cases  of 
gonorrhoea,  cured  by  iodine  and 
leeches,  averaging  seventeen  days 
in  the  treatment. 

The  above  glance  may  serve  to 
show  of  what  materials  the  An- 
nates are  composed.  Of  their  in- 
fluence, aided  as  they  are  by  the 
constant  running  comments  of  the 
celebrated  genius  who  edits  them, 
we  may  easily  judge.  We  must 
add,  however,  that  our  selections 
have  been  made  at  random  ;  and 
of  course,  a  large  amount  of 
equally  interesting  matter  has 
been  left  behind. — JV.  A.  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal* 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  VAPOR 
BATH. 

A  brief  Notice  of  the  Effects  of  the 
Vapor  Bath  in  Tetanus.  By 
H.  Marsh,  M.D.  M.R.I. A. 
The  first  case  of  tetanus  in  which 
the  vapor  bath  was  employed,  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  surgical  wards 
of  Dr.  Steeven's  Hospital.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  between  five 
and  six  years  of  age.  The  pa- 
roxysms were  severe  and  very 
frequent:  the  symptoms  of  teta- 
nus came  on  gradually  several 
days  after  the  boy  had  sustained 
an  injury  in  the  great  toe  of  the 
right  foot.  He  was  a  patient  of 
Mr.  Wilmot's.  Calomel  in  large 
doses,  with  purgative  medicines, 
having  failed  to  act  on  the  bowels, 
and  opium  freely  administered  not 
appearing  to  mitigate  the  symp- 
toms, I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wilmot 
my  wish  that  the  vapor  bath 
should  be  tried.  Mr.  Wilmot  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  treatment  which  in  so 
terrible  a  disease,  might  afford  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  advantage. 
The  boy  was  placed  in  a  vapor 
bath,  the  heat  of  which  was  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  ninety  de- 
grees. He  remained  in  the  bath 
six  hours.  The  paroxysms  be- 
came less  violent  and  less  fre- 
quent. A  third  of  a  drop  of  cro- 
ton  oil,  selected  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  its  bulk,  as  the  pa- 
tient was  scarcely  able  to  swal- 
low, was  given  every  third  hour  ; 
after  the  fourth  dose  it  operated 
violently. — A  liniment  of  extract 
of  belladonna  and  oil  of  amber 
was  very  frequently  rubbed  along 
the  spine  This  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  bath  being  employed 
uninterruptedly  for  four,  six,  and 
sometimes  eight  hours  at  a  time, 
was  persevered  in  for  seven  sue- 
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cessive.  The  boy  slowly  and  ious  for  its  continuance.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  recovered,  steadily  persevered  in  for  many 
On  removing  him  from  the  vapor  successive  hours  daily,  and  often 
bath  it  was  found  that  the  sore  during  the  night,  till  every  symp- 
which  had  been  foul  and  un-  torn  of  the  disease  had  gradually 
healthy,  began  to  improve  in  ap-  subsided.  In  this  case  the  seve- 
pearance  ;  and  after  repeated  ap-  rity  of  the  paroxysms  was  re- 
plications of  the  vapor,  all  dress-  markably  diminished  by  the  action 
ings  having  been  removed,  it  as-  of  the  vapor  bath  :  the  patient 
sumed  a  granulating,  clean,  and  was  allowed  wine,  malt  liquor, 
healthy  aspect.  and  animal  jellies  in  abundance. 

The  second  case  in  which  this  tn  this  and  the  other  cases,  the 
remedy  was  employed,  was  in  a  patients  were  enveloped  in  a  flan- 
boy  twelve  years  of  age.  The  nel  bag,*  to  which,  at  the  lower 
disease  arose  from  an  injury  of  the  part,  a  small  tin  boiler  was  at- 
ankle  joint ;  it  was  very  severe,  tached  ;  underneath  this  a  spirit 
and  at  length  terminated  fatally,  of  wine  lamp  maintained  an  abun- 
The  uniform  effect  of  the  vapor  dant  supply  of  vapor.  The  tem- 
bath  was  to  abate  the  violence  of  perature  was  regulated  by  a  ther- 
the  paroxysms,  without,  however,  mometer  introduced  into  the 
influencing  in  the  slightest  degree  flannel  envelope, 
the  permanent  rigidity  of  the  The  mode  of  treatment  then, 
muscles.  In  this  case  it  appeared  which  appears  to  me  to  deserve 
to  me  that  sufficient  pains  had  not  further  trial,  consists  in  placing 
been  taken  to  nourish  the  patient  the  patient  for  many  successive 
and  to  support  his  strength.  He  hours  in  a  vapor  bath  of  a  low 
died,  worn  out  and  exhausted  af-  temperature  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
ter  a  protracted  disease,  the  te-  in  powerfully  upholding  and  sup- 
tanic  symptoms  having  disappear-  porting  his  strength.  This  mode 
ed  for  more  than  thirty  hours  be-  of  treatment  does-  not  interfere 
fore  death.*  with  the  adoption  of  other  reme- 

In  one  other  case  was  the  va-  dies,  and  should  it  not  be  found 

por  bath  used  :  the   patient   was  to  effect  more  than  to  abate  the 

admitted  into  a  hospital  under  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  to 

care   of  Mr.    Cusack.     Calomel  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 

and   opium    were   freely   given  ;  tient,  surely  it  would,  on  this  ac- 

ptyalism  apparently  without    be-  count   alone,    deserve   a   further 

nefit   was    established.      It   was  and  more  extensive  trial, 
then  resolved  to  put  the  patient  Phil.  Med.  Recorder. 

into  the  vapor  bath.     This  man, ___ 

despairing  of  recovery,  would  not 

at    first   consent   to   be    placed   in  *  The  plan  of  the  vapor  bath  employed 

.«-_..         tt      •       i                  i  was  given  me    by  Dr.  Macartney,  rrofes- 

the  bath.       Having  been  at  length  sor  0f  Anatomy,  &c.  in  the  University. 

prevailed    on,    and    having    expe-  It  is  simple,  convenient,  and   easy  of  ap- 

rienced  the  benefit  resulting  from    plication  and  adapts  itself  to  every  Po3- 

.,  !  i.  ,,         °,  tnre  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed, 

its  use,  he  was  himself  most  anx-    That  wh5ch  T  now  employ  is  a  bed  where- 

on  the  patient  lies,  covered  by  a  canopy 

*  I  examined  very  minutely  the  body  which    encloses    the    patient's   body,    his 

of  this  patient ;    neither  in  the  spine,  nor  head   only    being;   extant.     This    canopy 

in   any   other   part,    could    the    slightest  confines  the   vapor,  and  the  temperature 

morbid  appearance  be  detected.  is  regulated  by  a  thermometer. 
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DOSES  AND  EFFECTS  OF  MORPHIA. 

In  an  inaugural  thesis,  written 
by  C.  N.  Van  Enspyck  Kleynhoff, 
and  published  at  Munich,  we  meet 
with  an  account  of  several  exper- 
iments performed  with  this  alkali 
and  its  salts  on  animals,  by  Mul- 
der, Numan,  and  De  Fremery. 
Twelve  grains  of  morphia  dissolv- 
ed in  nine  drachms  of  alcohol, 
were  given  to  a  dog  by  Mulder  at 
three  minutes  after  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  :  the  animal  died  on 
the  following  day  at  four  o'clock, 
after  a  partial  revival  in  the 
morning  from  the  state  of  stupor, 
insensibility,  and  loss  of  muscular 
power,  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  on  the  preceding  evening 
and  night.  On  opening  the  body, 
the  lungs,  and  especially  the  right 
one,  were  covered  with  livid 
spots:  the  right  ventricle  was  full 
of  blood  ;  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines were  healthy;  the  brain  was 
in  a  natural  state,  without  effusion 
of  blood. 

To  another  dog  six  grains  of  the 
acetate  of  morphia,  dissolved  in 
water,  were  given  :  paralysis  of 
the  hind  legs,  salivation,  somno- 
lency, dilated,  but  contractile  pu- 
pils followed.  On  the  third  day  the 
animal  had  entirely  recovered. 

Six  grains  of  morphia  were 
swallowed  by  a  dog,  which  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  third  day. 

We  shall  not  repeat  here  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  morphia  into  the  human 
body.  Gumprecht,  of  Hamburg, 
assures  us  that  the  acetate  of 
morphia  is  preferable  to  the  opium 
in  dry,  spasmodic  and  catarrhal 
cough,  or  which  has  an  hysterical 
origin.  In  diarrhoea  the  author 
prefers  opium  to  morphia  ;  but 
the  latter  and  its  salts  are,  he 
thinks,  more  serviceable  than  opi- 


um in  cases  of  violent  pains. — Bul- 
letin des  Sciences  Medicaids 


SHAKING    PALSY. 

Mr.  Wakley  has  noticed  two 
cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  exhibited  in 
large  doses,  by  direction  of  Dr. 
Elliotson,  proved  unavailing.  The 
disease  is  generally  considered  to 
be  of  the  nervous  class  ;  but  the 
seat  of  it  is  clearly  in  the  mus- 
cles, and  probably  arises  from 
some  interruption  in  the  connex- 
ion, which,  in  a  state  of  health, 
exists  between  the  voluntary 
muscles  and  their  nerves,  or  a 
diminution  of  that  power  resident 
in  muscles,  termed  the  vis  nervo- 
sa^ or  nervous  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  age,  or  of  the  abuse  of 
vinous  or  spirituous  liquors.  Dr. 
Elliotson,  some  time  since,  com- 
municated to  the  MedicoChirurgi- 
cal  Society,  a  case  of  this  malady, 
in  w7hich  the  subcarbonate  of  iron 
succeeded  ;  but  in  the  two  cases 
noticed  by  Mr.  Wakley,  though, 
in  one,  the  dose  was  increased  to 
half  an  ounce  three  times  a  day,  it 
failed  to  produce  any  sensible  ef- 
fect. The  scientific  Doctor  then 
prescribed  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
commencing  with  a  grain  every 
sixth  hour,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing it  till  it  amounted  to  six  grains; 
but  this  remedy  was  attended 
writh  no  better  effect.  The  tinc- 
ture of  the  hibiscus  abelmoschus, 
in  the  dose  of  three  teaspoonfuls 
three  times  a  day,  in  a  little  wa- 
ter, wre  have  known  to  succeed  in 
several  cases  of  this  disease;  and 
from  the  results  of  numerous  tri- 
als we  have  given  it,  in  a  variety 
of  nervous  affections,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  nervous  tonic  me- 
dicine that  has  been  discovered. 
London  Gaz.  of  Health. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
LIVERWORT. 

Messrs.  Gales  fy  Seaton. — As 
letters  asking  advice  and  speci- 
mens of  the  Liverwort,  are  al- 
ready pouring  in  from  various  parts 
of  this  and  other  States,  and  I  ex- 
pect, at  length,  from  every  state 
in  the  Union,  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  to  them 
without  compensation.  I  should 
have  to  neglect  professional  duties 
nearer  home,  from  which  I,  of 
course  would  derive  emolument, 
in  attending  to  those  applications 
from  abroad  for  nothing.  This  my 
situation  in  life  will  not  permit  me 
to  do.  I  have  already  served  the 
public  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
Liverwort,  without  fee  or  reward. 
I  cannot  consistently  do  it  any  lon- 
ger, and  therefore  shall  expect 
and  require  that  every  application 
be  accompanied  with  five  dollars, 
at  least,  tho  :  p.  Hereford. 
Haymarket,  Prince  William  co.  ) 
Virginia,  Nov.  2,  1827.        \ 

Editors  of  Newspapers  who 
have  published  the  communica- 
tions on  the  Liverwort,  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  publish  the 
above. 

It  may  save  trouble  to  many 
persons  to  state,  that  the  genuine 
plant,  Liverwort,  or  hepatica  tri- 
loba, may  be  seen,  and  is  for  sale 
at  the  shops  of  nearly  all  the 
Druggists  in  Baltimore. 


From  the  North  American  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

The  Journal  de  Araples,  of  June 
19,  gives  the  following  details  as  to 
the  statistics  of  that  town :  On  Jan.  1, 
1826,  the  population  of  Naples  was 
351,754;  167,175  were  males,  187,- 
028  females,  not  including  the  garri- 
son and  foreigners.  Since  last  year 
the  population  has  increased  2,449. 
The  births  in  the  course  of  the  year 


were  14,932,  of  which  7,573  were 
boys,  and  7,416  girls,  being  179  births 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
1,875  children  were  abandoned, 1,362 
of  them  being  Neapolitans,  and  513 
in  the  provinces.  There  were  80 
pair  of  twins — in  24  instances  both 
the  children  were  males,  and  in  28 
both  were  females.  There  was  one 
example  of  three  children  at  a  birth, 
one  being  a  boy  and  the  other  two 
girls.  The  proportion  of  births  to 
the  whole  population  was  as  one  to 
23  3-5ths.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  12,540;  6,671  were  males,  5,869 
females,  or  about  34  deaths  a  day. 
There  were  330  sudden  deaths, 
and  thirteen  suicides.  Eleven  per- 
sons died  upwards  of  100  years  old, 
93  were  between  80  and  100.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole 
population  was  as  1  to  28£.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1826,  was 
3,210 ;  443  widowers,  and  474  wid- 
ows married  again.  The  propor- 
tion of  marriages  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  as  1  to  110  2-5ths,  and 
the  births  as  1  to  4  7-10ths. 


At  the  session  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute on  the  28th  of  May,  the  prizes, 
founded  by  M,  de  Monthyon  were 
distributed. 

One  of  10,000  francs  was  awarded 
to  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Quinine. 

Another  of  10,000  francs,  to  M. 
Civiale,  for  having  first  performed 
the  operation  of  Lithontrity  on  the 
living  subject,  and  for  the  successful 
issue  of  many  of  his  operations. 

A  medal  of  5000  francs,  for  the 
second  edition  of  Laennac's  work — 
"  De  P Auscultation  Mediate." 

To  M.  Le  Roy  d'Etiolles,  one  of 
2000  francs,  for  his  Expose  des  di- 
vers procedes  pour  guerir  de  la 
Pierre,  &c. 

Other  medals  of  the  value  of  1500 
francs  each  were  granted  to  M.  Hen- 
ri, for  improving  the  means  of  pre- 
paring the  Sulphate  of  Quinine  so  as 
to  diminish  its  commercial  value  ;  to 
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M.  Bailly,  for  his  treatise  on  the 
Brain  and  its  Membranes;  to  M.  Bre- 
tonnean,  for  his  treatise  on  Inflamma- 
tions of  Mucous  tissues;  to  M.  Gen- 
drin  for  his  Anatomical  History  ot  In- 
flammations; to  M.  Oliiver,  for  his 
treatise  on  the  spine  and  its  diseases ; 
to  M.  Rostan,  for  his  work  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  &c. ;  and  finally,  a  medal 
of  1000  francs  to  M.  Rochoux,  for  his 
Researches  on  the  Yellow  Fever. 


Mr.  Shaw,  Surgeon  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London,  author  of  a  Manu- 
al of  Anatomy,  of  several  works  on 
spinal  distortions,  and  of  numerous 
papers  on  the  nerves,  and  other  sub- 
jects, all  indicating  talent  and  indus- 
try, died  on  the  1 9th  of  July  last,  at 
the  earlj7  age  of  thirtysix  years. 

Cullerier,  Surgeon  in  chief  of  the 
Venereal  Hospital,  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  medi- 
cine, and  former  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Medicine,  &c. ,  died  in  Paris, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1826,  in  his 
69th  year. 

BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  20,  1827. 
THE   STOMACHPUMP. 

Last  week  a  woman  from  care- 
lessness took  an  overdose  of  lauda- 
num ;  how  much  the  physician  who 
was  called  to  her  assistance  could  not 
determine.  Seven  hours  after  the 
tincture  of  opium  was  swallowed, 
she  felt  great  distress,  fulness  and 
sickness  at  stomach,  but  could  not 
puke  ;  she  declined  taking  an  emetic, 
however,  as  she  said  she  had  never 
been  able  to  vomit  in  the  course  of 
her  life,  though  she  had  occasionally 
suffered  much  from  attempting  to  do 
so  without  success. 

In  this  state  Dr.  Fisher  was  re- 
quested to  evacuate  her  stomach 
with  the  stomachpump.  As  this  was 
the  first  time  we  had  seen  this  in- 


strument used,  we  were  gratified  to 
see  the  operation  borne,  even  by  a 
nervous  and  timid  female,  almost 
without  complaint. 

About  half  a  pint  of  mild  liquid 
was  first  injected  into  the  stomach 
and  then  a  larger  quantity  withdrawn 
from  this  organ,  attended  with  speedy 
and  material  relief.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  instrument  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  the  means  of  saving 
life,  and  in  others,  of  preventing  or 
of  relieving  the  severest  suffering-. 

Since  this  case  occurred  we  are 
informed  that  a  person  in  this  city, 
in  an  attack  of  colic,  which  termi- 
nated fatally,  is  supposed  to  have 
lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  taking 
laudanum  too  freely.  If  this  was  the 
fact,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  it 
was,  and  the  danger  had  been  dis- 
covered in  time,  the  use  of  the  sto- 
machpump would,  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty, have  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  patient's  life. 


POLITICS. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  American 
people  at  this  time  not  to  lose  their 
temper  and  good  manners  in  their 
exercise  of  the  great  privilege  of 
selfgovernment.  They  owe  some- 
thing to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  rulers;  for  this  is  not  the  first 
time  they  have  been  called  on  to 
exercise  this  right,  nor  the  first  time 
they  have  performed  it  like  men 
who  have  duly  estimated  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  them.  When  Mr. 
Monroe  was  first  chosen  President, 
NewEngland  did  not  unite  in  the 
choice,  but  after  respectfully  waiting 
a  due  time  in  order  to  observe  in 
what  manner  he  might  discharge  the 
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duties  of  his  office,  and  not  finding  far  better  for  the  republic  that  any 

anything-  materially    wrong,  and  not  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  individuals, 

being  disposed     to   find   fault   with  if  candidates    for    the    Presidency, 

their  chief  magistrate,  when   no  im-  should  fail  of  election,  than  that  any 

perious  cause  of  reproach  existed ;  one  of  them  should  obtain  the  office 

so  far  from  opposing  his  reelection,  by  any  means    which  should  tarnish 

she  cooperated  in  his  elevation.  the  reputation  of  our  nation,  or  ren- 

Let  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams,  der  equivocal  the  inestimable  value 
if  they  shall  have  the  same  reason  of  freedom,— with  what  should  al- 
to unite  in  his  reelection,  lay  aside  ways  accompany  it,  consistency,  or- 
their  opposition,  and  like  NewEng-  der  and  decorum, 
land  in  regard  to  his  predecessor,  -^ 
unite  in  his  second  election.  If  on  DICTIONARY, 
the  contrary  it  shall  be  found,  after  -fbyrectic,  without  fever. 

r  .    I  .  ,    r .,                 .  .          ,  Bis  cue,  twice  a  day. 

a  fair  trial  ot  the  present  incumbent,  D        »V          •  a           *          a-  ~ 

^                        r                             '  Bronchitis,  an  inflammatory  anec- 

that  they  have  cause  to  prefer  an-  tion  0f  the  bronchos  or  windpipe. 

other,  whoever  he  may  be,  then  let  Coryza,  an  increased  discharge  of 

this  cause  have  its   full  weight,— for  mucus  from  the  nose  ;  catarrh. 

it  ought  to  have  its  full  weight.     We  Dyspnea,  difficult  breathing,  with 

.              m             i       ,.   ,  ,        i  a  sense  of  stricture. 

hope  a  free    and  enlightened  nation  Diatkesis^  any  particular  state  of 

will  not  so  far  degrade  themselves  the  body;    thus  in  fever,  there  is  a 

and  dishonor  their  cause,  as  to  dis-  feverish  diathesis,  &c. 

cover  a  willingness  to  worship  any  Epigastrium,  the    region    or   part 

man,  nor   be   so    unfaithful   to    the  immediately  over  the  stomach. 

.     .   ,              ,             ,         i          •  Malaise,    uneasiness,  restlessness ; 

principles  we  have  adopted,  or  in-  one    of  those   use,ess  words   taken 

different  to   the  good  fruits  we  have  from  the  French,  which  we  should 

already  secured,  as  to  prefer  any  one  do  better  without, 

man  to  another  for  any  other  motive  Neuralgia,  a  painful  affection   of 

,       ,              .     .                 .  one  or  more  nerves  of  the  face. 

than  because  he  is  more  wise,  more  aa,,,^™   ^flrt™™«<;™  «r„  *>«...,« 

'  Jveuntis,  inflammation  or  a  nerve. 

pure,  powerful  and  patriotic.  In  the  Parenchyma,  the  spongy  and  eel- 
present  instance,  neither  the  friends  lular  substance  which  connects  parts 
of  General  Jackson  nor  of  Mr.  Ad-  together. 

«™*e  „r«„i^  i«*« „iu\n~  r~„  +k«^  Pancreas,  a  glandular  fleshy  viscus 

ams  would  lose  anything  tor  them-  « ,,       ,  ,  •'    P                       J 

.              .                       °  ot  the  abdomen, 

selves  or  their  respective  favorites,  mmBKMmmm _________ —_-—_»-——_-_- 

by    treating    their    opponents   with  ~~ 

•    „. i              .                                    j.  AGENTS  FOR  THIS  PAPER. 

justice  and  courtesy,-nor  predispose  Barmt  PeU^  ?Mzxi&,  Me. 

the   public   to  deny  to  either  candi-  Charles  S.  Francis,  Broadway,  NewYork. 

date  any  claim,  right  or  preference,  ^mu*1  D^dl^  ^ffw  _•  ?a*         _  w. 

J             '     G            "                   '  Dr.  G.  B.   Srmth,  Patriot  office,  Balu- 

which  might  be  truly  urged   in  his  more,  Md. 

favor.     We  have    in  every   one   of  Those  of  our  subscribers  who  live  in 

our     twpntvfonr     Statps      pxepntino-  Marylandi  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  who 

our    twentytour    states,    excepting  may  prefer  to  seUlc  their  biUs  whh  Dr^ 

some  of  the  newest,  a  number  of  men  Smith,  to  sending  the  amount  directly  to 

who    are    well  qualified    to    preside  ^office  will  find  this  arrangement  con  ve- 

^                        r  nient  lor  them,  we  presume,  from  the  cen- 

over  the   Union, — still  it   would  be  tral  and  accessible  situation  of  Baltimore. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL 
RECORDER, 

PUBLISHED  in  Philadelphia,  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Webster,  Matthews 
and  Remington  ;  assisted  by  a  number  of 
the  most  respectable  practitioners  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  with  truth  be  said 
of  this  work  that  it  is  the  only  •American 
medical  journal  that  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  some  establishment,  school,  sector 
parly.  It  may  also  be  said  with  equal 
truth  that  "  it  has  no  rich  publishers  to 
force  it  into  notice."  On  its  merits  alone 
does  it  ask  or  rely  for  support.  By  the 
following  selections  from  the  notice  to 
correspondents,  in  no.  40  of  the  above 
mentioned  journal,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  many  extracts,  translations,  &c,  are 
republished  from  it  in  foreign  journals. 

The  present  number  completes  the  tenth 
year  of  the  publication  of  this  journal,  and 
the  first  of  our  editorial  labors.  From  the 
increase  of  many  distinguished  contribu- 
tors and  subscribers,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  journal  is  con- 
ducted, has  met  the  approbation  of  the 
profession  ;  to  merit  a  continuance  of  pa- 
tronage so  liberally  bestowed  on  us,  we 
shall  continue  our  labors  in  the  same  in- 
dependent spirit  we  have  hitherto  done  ; 
we  have  no  wish  to  censure  on  any  occa- 
sion, but  where  falsehoods  and  misrepre- 
sentations are  made,  or  when  any  other 
circumstances  come  to  our  knowledge, 
tending  to  injure  the  cause  of  science  and 
humanity,  we  will  give  the  whole  length 
of  the  lash  let  it  fall  on  whom  it  may. 

Among  the  papers  to  be  published  in 
our  next  number,  are  the  following  :  An 
essay  on  Absorption,  by  Dr.  Cartwright, 
of  Natchez,  which  obtained  the  Boylston 
premium.  Dr.  C.  is  already  well  known 
to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished medical  writers  of  our  couutry. — 
An  essay  on  Typhus,  which  obtains  the 
premium  of  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars  ;  the  author  of  this  essay  is 
not  yet  known,  the  decision  not  having 
been  made. — An  essay,  Pharmacological 
and  Therapeutical,  on  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis, by  professor  Tully  of  Albany,  with 
a  plate  ;  this  is  a  prize  essay  under  the 
same  arrangement  as  Dr.  Jackson's  essay, 
published  in  our  last  number. — A  disser- 
tation on  the  Pathology  of  the  Bones,with 
cases,  by  "William  A.  M'Dowell,  M.D.  of 
Virginia. — We  also  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  papers  from  Drs.  Brown  and  Rey- 
nolds of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Frazer  of 
Tennessee. 

Having  now  on  hand  more  original  mat- 
ter than  we  can  possibly  publish  in  the 


next  number,  we  respectfully  inform  our 
friends  that  communications  received  after 
this  time,  cannot  be  inserted  till  the  num- 
ber for  April,  1828.  We  deem  it  necessa- 
ry to  give  this  information,  understanding 
that  several  gentlemen  are  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  January  number  ;  this 
notice  will  therefore  give  them  longer 
time  to  finish  their  papers. 

Communications  intended  for  the  April 
number,  1828,  must  be  handed  in  not- 
later  than  the  middle  of  January  next  % 
though  we  fixed  the  last  of  January  1828, 
to  receive  the  essays  on  the  articles  of  our 
indigenous  Materia  Medica  offered  for  the 
premium,  yet  we  should  be  glad  if  candi- 
dates would  hand  in  their  dissertations  at 
an  earlier  date,  so  as  to  give  the  examiners 
more  time  to  read  them.  The  successful 
one  is  designed  to  be  published  in  the 
April  number. 

We  again  beg  leave  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  premiums  of- 
fered in  our  last  number,  page  197. — We 
would  also  particularly  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  "  Northampton  Medical  Con- 
vention,11 and  the  letter  of  a  M  Friend  to  a 
National  Convention,11  in  the  present 
number — also  the  circular  of  the  Medical 
Societies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
pages  254  and  256  of  our  last  number. 

Among  the  periodical  Journals  of  Eu- 
rope we  regularly  receive  the  following  : 
Johnson^  MedicoChirurgical  Review, — 
The  London  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal,— London  Medical  Repository  and 
Review, — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal, — Anderson^  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal,— Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence,— Lancet, — Annales  de  la  Medecine 
Physiologique  of  Broussais, — Journal  des 
Progres  des  Sciences  et  Institutions  Medi- 
cales, — Revue  Medicale, — Bulletin  des 
Sciences  Medicales, — Journal  General  de 
Medecine, — A  rchives  Generales, — Ga- 
zette de  Sante, — Litterarische  Annalen 
der  gesammten  Heilkunde,  Berlin, — Jour- 
nal der  practischen  Heilkunde,  Berlin, — 
Bibliothek  der  practischen  Heilkunde, 
Berlin, — Magazin  der  Auslaendischen  Li- 
teratur  der  gesammten  Heilkunde,  Ham- 
burgh,— Medicinisc'i  chirurgische  Zeit- 
un°\ — Notizen  aus  dem  Gebie4.e  der  Na- 
turund  Heilkunde, — Also  the  Quebec 
Medical  Journal,  and  all  the  American 
Medical  Journals.  We  shall  continue  our 
plan  of  giving  analyses  of,  and  selections 
from  the  whole,  thus  presenting  our  read- 
ers with  all  the  interesting  practical  mat 
ter  they  contain. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  supply  of  new 
English  publications,  we  have  received 
several  new  works  from  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  giving  re- 
views or  analyses  of  them. 
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Among  the  works  received,  is  the  histo- 
ry of  a  late  epidemic,  which  prevailed 
along-  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  by  Dr. 
Popkin  ;  this  we  propose  to  translate  en- 
tire, so  as  to  enable  our  readers  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  epidemics  of  our  own 
country. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  Ameri- 
can Medical  Literature  is  now  much 
sought  after,  and  highly  spoken  of  in  Eu- 
rope. Some  of  the  late  German  Journals 
are  entirely  filled  with  matter  from  the 
Medical  Recorder.  Selections,  extracts, 
&c,  are  also  published  in  the  French  and 
English  Journals  just  received.  In  order 
to  evince  with  what  facility  interchange 
of  medical  sentiment  is  effected  with  our 
European  brethren,  and  also  to  show  to 
our  contributors  the  extensive  circulation 
their  productions  have,  we  mention  the 
fact  that  from  our  number  for  April  last, 
No.  38,  selections  have  appeared  in  the 
European  Journals  recently  received. 

RICHARDSON  k,  LORD,  Agents, 
Boston. 

SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS, 
CHEMICALS,  fee. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  and  BRO- 
THERS, Druggists  and  Chemists,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  90  and 
92  Washington  Street,  have  for  sale,  a 
large  stock  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Chemical  Glass  Wares,  Tests,  &c. 
from  the  first  manufactories  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  ;  among  which  are, — 
amputating,  trepanning,  midwifery, couch- 
ing, dissecting,  dental  and  dressing  in- 
struments, in  cases,  or  by  separate  instru- 
ments ;  anatomical  syringes  ;  Anul's  sil- 
ver syringes  for  fistula  lachrymalis  ;  scari- 
ficators ;  cupping  glasses  ;  spring  and 
thumb  lancets  ;  morocco,  silver  mounted 
shell  and  nourse  skin  lancet  cases  ;  curv- 
ed, flat  and  triangular  pointed  trocars  ; 
flesh  brushes  ;  gum  elastic,  wax,  flexible 
metallic,  rectum  and  caustic  bougies ; 
gum  elastic,  silver  and  flexible  metallic 
catheters  ;  gum  elastic  and  lead  nipple 
shields;  silver  nursing  tubes  ;  gum  elastic, 
ebony  and  ivory  pessaries  ;  gum  elastic 
substitutes  for  amputated  breasts  ;  gum 
elastic  urinals,  stomach  syringes,  glyster 
pipes  and  tubes  for  extracting  stone  ;  issue 
peas  ;  corn  rubbers  ;  harelip  pins  ; 
Mudge's  inhalers ;   plaster  spatulas  ;  pal- 


let knives  ;  Stone's  patent  trusses,  &c. — 
Also,  pure  barytes  ;  muriate  and  carbon- 
ate of  barytes  ;  pure  strontian  ;  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  strontian  ;  bismuth  ;  flu- 
or  spar ;  nickel  ;  platina  in  wire  and 
grains  ;  pure  potash  ;  hydryodate,  prus- 
siate,  chromate  and  chlorate  of  potash  ; 
iodine  ;  phosphuret,  muriate  and  chlorate 
of  lime  ;  phosphorus  ;  pure  cobalt ;  arse- 
niate  of  cobalt  •,  litmus  and  litmus  papers ; 
pure  mercury  and  its  preparations  ;  hy- 
drocyanic, boracic,  oxalic,  tartaric  and 
citric  acids  ;  pure  and  common  sulphuric, 
nitric,  muriatic  and  nitromuriatic  acids  ; 
nitrate  of  silver ;  muriate  of  gold  and  so- 
da ;'  pure  alcohol ;  pure  tin  in  bars,  grains, 
turnings  and  powder  ;  zinc  in  bars,  blocks 
and  thin  plates  for  galvanic  batteries  :  tin 
foil ;  antimony  ;  nitrate  of  ammonia;  ox- 
ide of  manganese  ;  pipe  clay;  sulphuric 
ether ;  crucibles  ;  Davy's  safety  lamps  ; 
earthen,  glass  and  iron  retorts ;  porcelain 
tubes  ;  bell  glasses;  funnels;  Wedgwood'3 
earthen,  glass  and  iron  mortars  and  pes- 
tles ;  scales  and  weights ;  Wedgwood's 
and  glass  evaporating  dishes  ;  test,  freez- 
ing, casing  and  bent  tubes  ;  glass  cane  ; 
filtering  paper  ;  Assay  jars  ;  graduated 
measures  ;  gas  bottles,  &c,  together  with 
a  general-  assortment  of  Electrical  Appa- 
ratus, Drugs  and  Medicines,  all  of  which 
they  will  sell  on  the  best  terms,  whole- 
sale or  retail. 

*#*  Also  on  hand,  a  few  superb  pen- 
knives in  cases,  and  a  few  pairs  of  nail 
scissors,  from  the  celebrated  manufactory 
of  Savigny  &  Co.,  Westminster. 

Nov.  20.  3teop. 

MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

EUROPEAN   LEECHES. 

JUST  received  a  fresh  supply  of  Euro- 
pean Leeches,  for  sale  by 
EBENEZER  WIGHT,  Druggist, 

Milk,  opposite  Federal  Street, 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Recorder.  principles  are  kept   in  view,  they 

philip  on  indigestion.  will  point  out  what  is  requisite  ; 

Concluded  from  page  441.  our    practice,    however,    should 

Of  the  principles  of  the  Medici-  bear  as  much  as   possible  to  the 

nal  Treatment  in  the  more  protract-  tonic  plan  as  the  nature  of  the 

ed    cases    of   Indigestion. — From  case  will  admit.     We  should  com- 

what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  bine  the  lighter  bitters,  as  cha- 

that  when  the  second  stage  has  momile    and    orange    peel,    the 

formed,  the  more  permanent  ef-  warmer  gums,  and  the  prepara- 

fect  of  stimulants  is  always  hurt-  tions  of  ammonia  with  the  appro- 

ful,  and  are  only  to  be  used  for  priate  treatment  of  the  second 

the  relief  of  the  sense  of  depres-  stage,  unless  where  the  tendency 

sion,  and  because  the  habit  ac-  to  fever  is    considerable,  being 

quired  in  the  early  part  of  the  careful  to  keep  within  the  limits 

disease   renders    them    more  or  at  which  a  tendency  to  increased 

less  necessary.     For  this  purpose  oppression  or  heat  of  skin  is  mani- 

the   more    temporary    stimulants  fested  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  be 

are  preferable;  simple  stimulants  under  the  necessity  of  laying  aside 

are  better  than  what  are  called  every   medicine   of  this  nature, 

tonics.  even  chamomile  tea. 

When,  however,  we  have  re-  When  the  constitution  has  to  a 
laxed  to  a  certain  degree  the  certain  degree  been  affected  by 
sanguiferous  system  and  secreting  the  alterative,  we  may  combine 
surfaces,  the  more  permanent  ef-  with  it  the  mineral  acids,  iron, 
feet  begins  again  to  be  beneficial,  bark,  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  ac- 
and  the  relaxed  state  of  the  sys-  cording  to  circumstances.  But 
tern  demands  it.  "  As  there  is  a  even  at  this  period,  if  tonics  pro- 
period  in  the  progress  of  the  dis-  duce  dryness  of  skin,  tightness  of 
ease  at  which  the  more  perma-  pulse,  increased  heat,  sense  of 
nent  stimulants  can  no  longer  be  oppression  either  general  or  re- 
borne,  so  there  is  a  period  in  the  ferred  to  the  stomach,  or  any 
progress  of  the  recovery  at  which  symptom  which  characterizes  the 
they  may  again  be  employed  with  second  stage  of  indigestion,  the 
advantage.  They  require  great-  dose  must  be  lessened,  or  if  re- 
er  caution  in  the  last  than  in  the  quisite,  laid  aside, 
first  instance,  for  fear  of  a  re-  The  acids  can  be  borne  most 
lapse.  No  general  rule  can  be  frequently,  next  to  them  the  cha- 
laid  down  ;  but  if  the  foregoing  lybeates,  and  least  frequently  the 

29 
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bark,  though  most  efficacious  if  it  the  patient  complains  that  his  old 

can  be  administered.  stomach  disorders  begin  to  trou- 

The  early  use  of  tonics  is  "  de-  ble  him.  This7  observation  re- 
manded and  is  more  admissible  in  quires  great  attention,  for  if  we 
cases  where  the  usual  course  of  neglect  this  warning  the  first  stage 
the  disease  is  disturbed,  and  the'  will  again  be  established,  and  be 
debility  of  the  surface  appears  in  with  greater  readiness  than  for- 
a  relaxed  rather  than  a  constrict-  merly  changed  into  the  second, 
ed  state."  When  these  means  Strict  attention  to  diet  and  ex- 
are  had  recourse  to  in  the  second  ercise,  a  cautious  use  of  tonics, 
stage  of  indigestion,  a  free  state  and  occasional  mild  alteratives,  to 
of  the  bowels  is  essential.  After  protect  against  a  recurrence  of 
this  stage  has  been  nearly  re-  this  stage,  even  where  the  bile 
moved,  great  benefit  is  often  de-  appears  but  little,  if  at  all  de- 
rived from  the  preparations  of  ranged,  constitute  the  proper 
iron  combined  with  mild  aperients,  treatment. 

using  the  alteratives  "  at  intervals        Dr.   P.,  after  speaking  of  the 

of  shorter  duration  in  proportion  lingering  character  of  some  cases, 

to    the    tendency    to    relapse."  makes  use  of  the  following  encou- 

Though  rarely,  it  sometimes  hap-  raging  language.      "  Experience 

pens,  that   a  patient  accustomed  has  taught  me  to  despair   of  no 

to  a  certain  degree  of  tightness  in  case  in  which  a  change  of  struc- 

the  pulse,  cannot,  even  for  years,  ture  in  a  vital  part  has  not  made 

be  brought  to   bear  one  as  soft  as  considerable  progress,"  and,  for- 

the  pulse  of  health.     The  means  tunately  in  this  disease,  serious 

proper  for  producing  such  a  pulse  functional  disorder  may  exist  for 

also  occasions  such  a  degree  of  a  long  time,   without   structural 

depression,   as   disqualifies   them  derangement  occurring, 
for    the   active     duties   of   life,        There  are  three  medicines  of 

which,  however,  they   can   per-  great  importance  in  the  treatment 

form,  and  enjoy  a  share  of  com-  of  indigestion,  none  of  which  have 

parative  health,  if  some  tightness  been  generally  employed  in  this 

is   allowed   to  remain.     In   such  disease.     They  are  nit.  potassae^ 

cases,  the  best  plan  is  occasional-  tart,  antimony,  and  ammonia. 
ly   to   resort   to  medicine,  when        Of  the  Nitrate  of  Potash. — Our 

there  is  an  exacerbation  of  symp-  author  has  found  no  saline    medi- 

toms,  and  to  trust  to  a  proper  di-  cine, — and  they  are  essential  in 

et,  regularity  of  the  bowels,  and  the  second  stage  of  this  disorder, 

exercise  in  the  open  air,  propor-  — so  beneficial  as  the  nitrate  of 

tioned   to  the  patient's   strength  potash;  it  enables  us  to  lessen  the 

and  feelings.  quantity  of  mercury  ;  and  if  the 

In  proportion  as  "the  symp-  latter  be  increased,  it  will  not 
toms  which  constitute  the  second  produce  the  good  effects  of  corn- 
stage  of  the  disease  become  es-  bining  it  with  this  nitrate, 
tablished,  the  original  symptoms  This  remedy  is  indicated,  when 
often  become  milder,  and  some-  there  is  a  tendency  to  increased 
times  almost  disappear,"  "  and  in  heat  in  the  evening,  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  cure,  as  the  for-  night,  and  particularly  to  a  bum- 
mer are  relieved,  the  latter  are  ing  in  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is 
apt  to  increase  or  return,"  and  not,   however,  confined    to  such 
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cases,  as  it  still  adds  to  the  good 
effects  of  the  alteratives,  provid- 
ed there  is  an  evident  tightness  of 
the  pulse,  even  when  the  skin  is 
below  the  healthy  standard.  In 
such  cases  it  is  best  combined 
with  some  warm  medicine,  as 
tinct.  orange  peel,  or  comp.  tinct. 
cardamoms. 

Generally,  in  those  cases  where 
the  surface  is  inclined  to  be  cold, 
depression  of  strength  and  spirits 
occurs.  Here  warm  medicines 
are  strongly  indicated,  and  the 
use  of  ammonia  in  considerable 
doses  is  very  beneficial,  and  in- 
terferes but  little  with  the  altera- 
tive effect  of  the  nitrate.  If  the 
nitrate,  as  it  does  occasionally, 
produces  a  chilling  effect,  and  this 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  any 
suitable  stimulant,  its  use  must  be 
abandoned.  In  some  cases,  from 
idiosyncrasy,  even  very  small 
doses  of  this  remedy  cannot  be 
borne;  this  is  the  case  sometimes 
with  all  salts,  into  which  potash 
enters  as  an  ingredient.  Five  or 
six  grains  is  a  small  dose  ;  it 
should,  however,  never  be  given 
in  such  doses  as  to  increase  the 
sense  of  depression.  The  good 
effects  of  this  medicine  are  in- 
creased by  adding  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
a  slight  anodyne.  From  6  to  12 
minims  of  tr.  hyoscyamus,  or  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  drops 
of  laudanum,  with  four  or  five  of 
vin.  ipecac.  Dr.  P.  has  found  the 
best.  Indigestion  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  most  of  the  diseases  of 
infancy  ;  the  duration  of  the  first 
stage  is  very  various  ;  the  symp- 
toms of  the  second  stage  showing 
themselves  at  various  periods  in 
different  cases.  In  children,  they 
supervene  very  early,  and  the 
disease  in  them  often  appears  to 
commence  in  the  liver  rather  than 


the  stomach,  the  latter  suffering 
secondarily,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  occurs  in  the  adult.  "  It 
is  the  early  supervention  of  the 
second  stage  which  renders  saline 
medicines  so  essential  in  their 
diseases,"  and  if  the  disease  has 
progressed  considerably  in  them, 
no  course  of  mercurials  will  suc- 
ceed without  the  aid  of  this  de- 
scription of  remedies.  Dr.  P. 
has  found  the  nit.  pot.  invaluable 
in  most  of  their  diseases.  Their 
nerves  and  vessels  are  more  irri- 
table than  those  of  the  adult.  On 
this  account,  in  them  the  advanced 
stages  of  indigestion  more  readily 
supervene,  and  are  attended  with 
more  fever.  Continued  irritation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which 
produces  tightness  of  the  pulse  in 
the  adult,  often  with  a  tendency 
to  increased  heat,  produces  in 
children  actual  fever. 

Of  this  nature  is  the,  so  called, 
remitting  fever  of  children,  which 
is  prone  to  end  in  effusion  on  the 
brain,  "  the  part  most  liable  to 
suffer  from  general  irritation, 
kept  up  by  a  deranged  state  of 
the  digestive  organs.  For  once 
that  hydrocephalus  of  children 
arises  from  other  causes,  it  arises 
twenty  times  from  affections  of 
these  organs." 

Of  Tartarized  Antimony. — It  is 
proper  in  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  nit.  pot.  is  so  beneficial, 
but  it  is  possessed  of  different 
properties.  From  some  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  P.,  published  in  the 
last  volume  of  College  Transac- 
tions, it  appears  that  of  all  the 
means  employed,  tartarized  anti- 
mony was  most  efficient  in  sud- 
denly exciting  the  action  of  the 
skin.  It  has  little  effect  in  ex- 
citing sensible  perspiration.  But 
these  experiments  tend  to  show, 
that  "  it  is  not  by  sensible  per- 
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spiration,  but  by  a  free  state  of  of  the  greatest  benefit.     Even  in 

the  insensible  action  of  the  skin,  the  early  periods   of  the  disease, 

that  its  vigor  is  indicated."  much  advantage  is  frequently  de- 

From   the  foregoing  observa-  rived  from  combining  small  doses 

tions  respecting  the  state   of  the  of  tart.  ant.   with  cathartics  ;  it 

skin  in  indigestion,  we  are  pre-  renders  their  action  more  free. 

pared  to  appreciate  the  good  ef-  It  may   sometimes  very  advan- 

fects  of  this  medicine  in  protract-  tageously  be  substituted  for  mer- 

ed  cases.     Many  of  Dr.   P.'s  pa-  cury,  and^ften  be  combined  with 

tients  have  told  him  they  could  it,  to   render  less  of  the  latter 

always  secure  a  good  day,  by  ex-  necessary. 

citing  sensible  perspiration  in  the        "  The  operation  of  colchicum  is 

morning.  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that 

This,  however,  should  not  be  of  antimony."     Dr.   P.  has  often 
our  aim,  though  it  is  more  favora-  used  it  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
ble  than  the  arid  state  of  the  dys-  indigestion,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
peptic's  skin.     When  the  surface  laxing  the  skin,  and  softening  the 
is  dry,  and  the  feverish  tendency  pulse,  in  very  minute  doses, 
considerable,  and  we  have  reason        It  often  has  a  peculiar  effect 
to  infer  that  the  disease  is  sup-  in  relieving  the  local  inflammato- 
ported  by  the  state  of  the  secret-  ry   affections,  which  are  apt  to 
ing  surfaces,  the  tartarized  anti-  supervene   in    protracted  cases, 
mony  is  often  of  great  value  ;  and  M  particularly  those  of  the  head 
Dr.  P.  observes,  "  I  was  agreea-  and  chest,  and  rheumatic  pains  of 
bly  disappointed  to  find  that  doses  the  muscles."     We   shall,  how- 
so  minute  as  neither   to  excite  ever,  be  disappointed  in  this  ef- 
nausea,  nor  any  increased  sense  feet  before  evacuations,  though  it 
of  debility,  are  often  sufficient  to  acts  like   a  charm  after  them, 
produce  a  sensible  improvement."  Dr.  P.  uses  it  in  very  small  doses 
Nausea,  if  slight,  is  of  little  im-  to  relax  the  pulse  and  excreto- 
portance,  and  seldom  impairs  the  ries  ;  in  rather  larger  ones  to  re- 
appetite.     If  this  remedy  appears  lieve  cough  and  pain,  always  less- 
to  increase  the  sense  of  sinking,  ening  the  dose  if  it  resulted  in 
it  should  be  laid  aside.     The  dose  more  than  a  gentle  action  of  the 
employed  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  bowels,  or  decided  softness  of  the 
eighth  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  skin, 
times  a  day.  In  the  second  stage  of  indigest- 

Dr.  P.  has  never  seen  any  bad  ion,  much  depends  on  gentle  treat- 
effects  from  such  doses,  even  ment.  "  All  powerful  means, 
when  used  for  months,  and  the  which  are  necessarily  transitory, 
patient  has  frequently  requested  because  they  would  soon  destroy 
to  resume  it,  missing  its  good  ef-  the  patient  if  they  were  continu- 
fects.  It  is  serviceable  to  com-  ed,  fail  to  cure,  and  very  often 
bine  it  with  nit.  potassae,  when  the  aggravate  it.  From  a  compari- 
febrile  tendency  is  great.  In  son  of  the  effects  of  colchicum 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  de-  and  antimony,  keeping  in  view  the 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  foregoing  observation,  it  appears 
owing  to  the  dry  skin  and  debili-  that  the  former  is  on  the  whole 
tated  state  of  the  excretories,  it  less  suited  to  the  second  stage 
has  been  found  to  be  productive  than  the   antimony.    Tartarized 
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antimony  has  a  remarkable  effect  stage  of  the  disease."    The  li- 

in  severe  nervous  agitation,  and  quor  ammoniae  acetatis  is   emi- 

Dr.  P.  has  found  larger  doses  than  nently  serviceable  in  this  stage, 

the  above  stated,  combined  with  when  the  ammonia  itself  could  not 

moderate  doses  of  hyoscyamus  by  be  borne,  owing  to  its  heating  too 

far  the  most  efficient  means  of  much.     Our  author,  in  some  just 

allaying  the  more  severe  forms  of  observations  enforcing  the  adapta- 

nervous    irritation,  which   occa-  tion  of  our  treatment  to  the  pecu- 

sionally  appear  in  protracted  cases  liarities  of  the  case,  without  plac- 

of  indigestion.  ing  implicit  reliance  on  general 

Of  Ammonia. — The  effects  of  rules,  states  that  there  are  cases 

this  remedy  in  certain  states  of  of  the  second  stage,  u  in  which  an 

indigestion  are  of  great  value,  and  abstinence  from  animal   food   is 

cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  proper;"    these    are,   however, 

means.     In  some  cases  with  the  rare.     "  But  when  the  pulse  is 

contracted  pulse  attending  the  se-  obstinately  tight,  abstaining  from 

Gond  stage,  the  vital  fluids  seem  it  two  days  in  the   week,  I  have 

to  leave  the  surface,  which  is  ob-  sometimes   found  to  produce  an 

stinately  cold.     The   pulse  is  al-  effect  which  it  is  impossible  to 

ways  very  feeble,  and  the  patient  procure   by  any    other  means." 

complains    of    great  depression,  The  patient  feels  himself  almost 

hangs  over  the  fire,  and  exercise  immediately  more  at  ease,  bowels 

fails  to  warm  him.     "  The  tern-  less  irritable,  more  obedient  to 

perature  measured  by  the  ther-  medicine,  skin  softer,  countenance 

mometer  is   actually,  and  some-  improved,  and  ammonia,  and  other 

times  considerably  below  that  of  stimulants,  better  borne, 

health."     Here  the  ammonia  is  Some  brief  but  interesting  ob- 

of   striking    advantage,   as    it  is  servations  respecting  the  influence 

u  less  apt  than  any  other  stimulus  of  habitual  indigestion  on  other  dis- 

of  the  same  power  with  respect  eases,  close  the  book,  which  we 

to  the  nerves,  to  excite  the  heart  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing 

and  bloodvessels."  by  without  further  comment,  as 

The   carb.   ammonia    may   be  this  review  has  already  exceeded 

taken  in  from  five  to  ten  grain  the  limits  originally  contemplated, 

doses  several  times  a  day,  with  

Safety,  and  seldom  fails  in  proper  From  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

doses,  in  connection  with  exer-  elementary  system  of  phy- 

cise,  to  diffuse  warmth  through-  siology. 

out  the  frame.     This  remedy  is  Jin  Elementary  System  of  Physio- 

also  of  value  in  most  of  the  nerv-  logy.  By  John  Bostock,  M.D. 

ous  affections  which  accompany  London,    1826,  pp.  643,  8vo. 

indigestion,  if  the  patient  is  not  Vol.  2d. 

particularly  chilly,  "  provided  the  Dr.  Bostock  has  been  long  so 

nerves  are  so  far  languid  in  the  advantageously  known  by  his  va- 

function  of  preserving  tempera-  rious  contributions  to  physiologi- 

ture  as  to  allow  of  its  being  taken  cal  science,  that  we  have  no  oc- 

in  considerable   quantity,  without  casion  to  conciliate  the  good  will 

heating  too   much,    an    inconve-  of    our    readers     to    this    great 

nience  which  attends  the  free  use  achievement  in  this  valuable  de- 

of  it  in  most  cases  of  the  second  partment  of  knowledge.     To  read 
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is  to  admire  the  skill,  candor,  and  perature;  IX,  of  Secretion;  X,  of 
industry,  which  have  been  com-  Digestion;  and  XI,  of  Absorption; 
bined  to  produce  a  body  of  physio-  which  closes  the  volume;  soon, 
logy,  suited  to  the  present  enlight-  we  are  promised,  to  be  succeed- 
ened  period  of  the  world  ;  and  ed  by  a  third, 
containing,  as  well,  a  succinct  and  The  author  commences  with  an 
lucid  detail  of  the  physiological  account  of  the  mechanism  of  res- 
histories,  and  theories,  of  times  piration,  and  gives  a  description 
long  gone  by,  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  trachea,  with  its  ramifica- 
of  the  opposite  sentiments  which  tions  ;  the  pulmonary  system  of 
are  still  held  by  different  parties,  bloodvessels  and  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  stubborn  facts  which  all  The  mechanical  act  of  respira- 
parties  equally  concur  in  admit-  tion  consists  essentially  in  flatten- 
ing to  be  demonstrated.  ing  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  ; 

We  have  taken  up  the  2d  vo-  for.  the  slight  increase  of  capaci- 

lume  in  this  article,  not  only  be-  ty  which  the  thorax  could  acquire 

cause  we  could  not  possibly  com-  by  raising  up  the  ribs,  can  be  of 

prise,  in  a  short  space,  any  useful  very  little  importance  in  the  act. 

view  of  the  immense  variety  of  He  supposes,  therefore,  that  the 

details,  scattered  through  more  function  of  the  intercostal  mus- 

than   1000  pages,  full  of  know-  cles,  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 

ledge  and  wisdom  ;  but  also,  be-  cussed,  consists  in  fixing  the  ribs 

cause  the  first  has  been  before  firmly,  so  that  they   may  not  be 

our  brethren  since  1824,  and  has  drawn  downwards  by  the  action 

even  been  republished  in  Boston,  of  the  diaphragm.     We  would  beg 

so  that  it  could  be  obtained  by  leave  to  object  to  this  explanation 

those  who  desired  to  have  it.  of  Dr.    Bostock,    that    the   dia- 

The  value  of  the  present  vo-  phragm,  being  inserted  into   the 

lume  is,  in  respect  to  the  execu-  lower   rim  of  the  bony   thorax, 

tion,  at  least  equal  to  the  former,  could  have  no  tendency  to  draw 

and  so  far  as  it  depends   on  the  the   ribs    downwards.      Suppose 

numerous  references,  and  notes,  the    axis   of    the   chest    to   pass 

superior;  for  these  are  more  full,  through   the  centre   of  the   dia- 

and   more   numerous.     With  re-  phragm,  it  is  evident  that  the  di- 

gard  to  the  topics,  we  do  not  con-  rection  of  the  contractile  efforts 

ceive  that  they  can  be  so  engaging  is  upwards,  and  would  strike  the 

as  those  of  the  former  volume,  in  axis,  where  it  perforates  the  mus- 

which  the  sentiments  of  the  most  cles,  at  various  angles  of  from  25 

distinguished     medical     philoso-  to  40  degrees.     We  see  not  then 

phers,  on  contractility,  sensibility,  how  it  could  draw  the  ribs  down- 

and  the  circulation  of  the   blood,  wards,  unless  the  concavity  were 

are  portrayed  with  masterly  skill,  reversed,   or  made   to   look  up- 

and  ability  ;  these  being,  perhaps,  wards. 

the  great  foundations  on  which  all        The  lungs  are  every  where  in 

physiological  superstructure  must  contact  with  the  cavity  containing 

necessarily  be  raised.  them  ;   whence   it   follows,   that 

The     present    volume     com-  when  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 

mences    with    chapter    VII,    on  is  increased  by  flattening  the  dia- 

Respiration,  and  proceeds  to  treat  phragm,  the  air  in  the  lungs  must 

in  chapter  VIII,  of  Animal  Tern-  become  rarified,  and  a  portion  of 
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external  air,  sufficient  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  will  enter  the 
trachea,  and  pass  down  into  the 
vesicles.  This  constitutes  the 
active  portion  of  respiration  ;  for 
that  by  which  the  air  is  after- 
wards expelled  is  merely  passive, 
and  dependent  on  elastic  powers  ; 
except  in  extraordinary  states, 
wherein  the  abdominal  muscles 
concur  to  expel  the  respired  air, 
by  pushing  the  viscera  upwards 
against  the  diaphragm,  and  as  we 
think,  by  pulling  the  ribs  down- 
wards. 

The  author  examines  very  fully 
the  question,  what  is  the  bulk  of 
air  taken  in  by  an  ordinary  respi- 
ration, and  furnishes  us  with  the 
statements  and  reasonings  of  Bo- 
relli,  Jurin,  Goodwyn,  and  Men- 
zies,  and  fixes  the  average  quan- 
tity, after  Goodwyn,  at  about  40 
cubic  inches,  though  he  notices 
the  discrepant  results  obtained  by 
Davy,  13|  cubic  inches,  and 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  who 
found  that  16^  were  commonly 
taken  in  by  the  persons  they  em- 
ployed in  their  experiments.  But 
though  40  cubic  inches  be  the 
measure  of  an  ordinary  inspiration, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of 
the  quantity  of  air  contained  in 
the  thorax.  Dr.  Bostock  found 
from  experiments  performed  on 
himself  and  others,  that  160,  or 
170  cubic  inches  of  air  can  be  ex- 
pelled, after  an  ordinary  expira- 
tion has  already  taken  place  ;  so 
that  200,  or  210  cubic  inches, 
may  be  considered  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  states  of  ordi- 
nary inspiration,  and  of  forced,  or 
extraordinary  expiration.  No  act 
of  expiration,  however  powerful, 
can  completely  empty  the  lungs, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  at 
least  120  cubic  inches  remain, 
after  the  most  complete  act  of 


expiration,  even  the  last,  or  that 
which  takes  place  at  death. 

He  sums  up  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  at  p.  34,  as  follows.  As- 
suming 170  cubic  inches  as  the 
quantity  which  may  be  forcibly 
expelled,  and  that  120  will  still 
be  left,  we  have  290  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  quiescent  lungs.  Add 
to  this  40,  the  amount  of  a  natu- 
ral inspiration,  and  we  have  330 
cubic  inches  of  air,  as  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  lungs  in  their  distended 
state.  Oneeighth  may  be  chang- 
ed by  each  respiratory  act,  or 
4000  times  their  bulk  may  be  ex- 
pelled in  24  hours.  The  whole 
quantity  of  air  respired  in  24 
hours,  is  about  666^  cubic  inches, 
equal  to  1,152,000  cubic  inches. 

The  next  subject  is  a  curious 
one,  which  was  proposed  by  Wm. 
Harvey  for  the  consideration  of 
his  contemporaries.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  inspiration  ?  A 
child  born  at  the  seventh  month 
of  uterogestation  will  breathe  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  but  cannot  live 
an  hour  afterwards  without  breath- 
ing. Why  is  it  under  the  neces- 
sity of  breathing  always,  after 
having  once  respired  ;  since  it 
might  have  continued  to  live  and 
grow,  for  two  months,  if  the  first 
act  of  respiration  had  not  been 
performed  ?  Notice  is  taken  of 
the  answers  of  Whytt,  Haller, 
and  Darwin ;  yet  Dr.  Bostock 
thinks  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther we  are  in  possession  of  any 
data,  which  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty.  He  suggests, 
however,  the  state  of  compression 
exercised  in  the  uterus  on  the 
surface  of  the  child's  body,  and 
its  position  which  prevents  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
rise  of  the  ribs  ;  but  when  these 
circumstances  are  changed  after 
birth,   air  rushes  down  the  tra- 
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chea,  in  consequence  of  the  elas-  Haller,  were  equally  ignorant  of 

tic  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  after  the  real  nature  of  the  changes 

the  removal  of  these  obstacles  :  produced  on  the  air  by  respira- 

this  explanation  is  evidently  not  tion,  as  the  beforementioned  per- 

satisfactory.     He  cites  in  a  foot  sons. 

note,  the  opinions  of  Borelli,  List-  Black    ascertained  the   exist- 

er,   Hartley,    Blumenbach,    and  ence  of  fixed  air.     He  knew  that 

many  others,  equally   insufficient  it  was  disengaged  in  the  lungs, 

to  explain  this  point.     The  author  and  occasioned  the  difference  be- 

regards  also  as    undecided,  the  tvveen  inspired  and  expired  air. 

much  argued  question  as  to  the  Black  made  his  discovery  about 

cause  of  the  alternations  of  respi-  1757,  and  Priestley  published  his 

ration.     Why,  for  example,  is  a  brilliant  discoveries  in  relation  to 

portion  of  air,  which  has  remained  oxygen,  in  1772.     After  him,  La- 

a  given  time  in  the  lungs,  capable  voisier  took  up  the  subject,  and 

of  exciting  the  contraction  of  the  showed    that    in  respiration  we 

diaphragm,    in   order  that  more  have   not  only  an  abstraction  of 

may  be  added  to  the  quantity,  say  oxygen,  but  a  production  of  car- 

the   290  cubic    inches,   already  bonic  acid  ;  while  the  nitrogen  is 

contained  in  them?     He  reserves  not  affected,  serving  merely  the 

for  a  future  opportunity,  the  in-  purpose  of  diluting  the  oxygen, 

quiry,  how  far  the  eighth  pair  of  The  author  proceeds  at  p.  71, 

nerves,  which  is  distributed  over  to   examine,   in    succession,  the 

the  lungs,  imparts  to  them  the  questions,  as  to  the  quantity  of 

power  of  feeling  pain,  which  acts  oxygen  abstracfed  from  the  air  ; 

as  a  stimulus  on  the  diaphragm.  the  carbonic  acid  formed  ;  whe- 

At  section  3,  he  begins  his  re-  ther  the  volume  of  the  air  be  af- 

marks  on  the  changes  produced  on  fected  by   respiration  ;  whether 

the  air   by  respiration,     It  was  the  nitrogen  be  affected ;    and, 

not  till  the  time   of  Boyle,  that  lastly,  what  is  the  origin  and  quan- 

physiologists  were  fully  sensible  tity  of  the  aqueous  vapor  exhaled 

of  the  fact,  that  a  perpetual  sup-  in  the  process.     We  regret  that 

ply  of  successive   portions  of  un-  we  cannot  follow  him  throughout 

respired  air  is  essential  to  life,  this      interesting       examination, 

This  fact,  with  some  of  its  con-  wherein  he  arranges  and  eluci- 

nected  phenomena,  was  known  to  dates  all  the  chief  experiments 

Sylvius,  Baglivi,  Borelli,  Lower,  and  theories  of  the  most  distin- 

and  Willis.     ButMayow  announc-  guished  writers  on  the  subject; 

ed  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  to  but  we  will  at  least  quote  the 

be  a  compound  body,  and  that  it  whole  of  his    "general  conclu- 

contained,  as  one  of  its  constitu-  sions." 

ents,  a  peculiar  gaseous  sub-  "  Having  now  examined,  in 
stance,  which  he  denominated  ni-  succession,  the  various  effects 
troaerial  spirit  :  this  substance  which  respiration  has  been  sup- 
supports  flame,  and  is  imparted  to  posed  to  produce  on  the  air,  I 
the  blood  by  the  act  of  breathing,  shall  briefly  recapitulate  the  re- 
These  ideas,  however,  are  inap-  suits  of  our  inquiry.  1.  Air 
plicable  to  the  modern  doctrine  which  has  been  respired,  loses  a 
of  oxygen,  or  any  other  chemical  part  of  its  oxygen  ;  the  quantity 
principle.  Hales,  Boerhaave,  and  varies  considerably,   not  only  in 
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the  different  kinds  of  animals,  but 
in  different  animals  of  the  same 
species,  and  even  in  the  same  an- 
imal at  different  times,  according 
to  the  operation  of  certain  exter- 
nal agents,  and  of  certain  states 
of  the  constitution  and  functions. 
On  an  average,  we  may  assume, 
that  a  man,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, consumes  about  45,000 
cubic  inches,  or  nearly  15,000 
grains  of  oxygen  in  24  hours.  2. 
A  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
duced, the  amount  of  which  varies 
very  much  according  to  circum- 
stances, both  external  and  inter- 
nal ;  its  quantity  depends,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed,  but  the  two  are 
not  in  exact  proportion  to  each 
other.  In  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  produced,  will  be  found  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen 
consumed  ;  so  that  there  will  be 
a  surplus  quantity  of  oxygen,  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid.  In 
consequence  of  the  variations 
which  take  place  in  the  amount 
of  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  it 
appears  almost  impossible  to  fix 
on  any  number  which  may  indi- 
cate the  average  quantity,  but  it 
may  be  stated  to  be  somewhere 
about  40,000  cubic  inches  in  24 
hours.  This  will  weigh  18,600 
grains,  or  nearly  3  pounds,  and 
will  contain  5,203  grains  of  char- 
coal, and  13,392  grains  of  oxygen, 
which  will  be  2,100  grains  less 
than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed. 3.  The  volume  of  air  is 
diminished  by  respiration ;  but 
this,  like  the  changes  mentioned 
above,  varies  so  much  at  different 
times,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  form  any  statement  of  the 
quantity]  perhaps  we  may  assume 
that  air,  which  has  been  once  re- 


spired, is  diminished  by  about 
l-80th  of  its  bulk.  4.  It  appears 
probable  that  nitrogen  is  both  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs,  and  exhaled 
from  them  ;  but  the  processes  of 
absorption  and  exhalation  differ 
very  much,  both  in  their  absolute 
quantity,  and  in  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  each  other  ;  so  that 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air,  is  sometimes  diminished  by 
respiration,  is  occasionally  in- 
creased, and  occasionally  remains 
without  alteration.  5.  A  quanti- 
ty of  aqueous  vapor  is  discharged 
from  the  lungs,  mixed  with,  or 
diffused  through  the  air  of  expira- 
tion, but  we  have  not  sufficient 
data,  from  which  to  decide  on  its 
amount  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  quantity  varies  considerably 
in  the  different  conditions  of  the 
system.,  and  the  different  situa- 
tions in  which  the  body  is  plac- 
ed."    p.  110—12. 

In  section  4th,  the  author  exa- 
mines "the  change  produced  on 
the  blood  by  respiration."  In 
early  times,  a  numerous  and 
learned  body  of  physiologists,  sup- 
posed the  effect  produced  on  the 
blood  to  be  merely  mechanical. 
A  second  class,  in  which  we  find 
the  illustrious  names  of  Harvey, 
Boyle,  Hales,  and  Haller,  sup- 
posed that  the  blood,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs,  discharged 
some  noxious  matter,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  aqueous  vapor, 
was  removed  by  respiration ; 
while  a  third  class,  among  whom 
we  may  rank  Lower,  Hooke, 
Mayow,  and  many  of  the  Italians, 
conceived  that  the  air  imparted 
something  to  the  blood,  by  which 
it  was  converted  into  the  arterial 
state.  We  are  indebted  to  Low- 
er for  the  discovery  of  the  fact, 
that  the  change  of  blood  from  ve- 
nous te  arterial,   takes  place  in 
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the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  ;  a  blood.  Our  author  objects  to  this 
discovery  which  he  demonstrated  part  of  Crawford's  hypothesis, 
by  the  most  ingenious  experi-  that  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
ments.  He  naturally,  from  these  capillary  vessels  can  take  up  any- 
experiments,  concluded  that  this  thing  once  deposited,  and  that  we 
change  is  effected  by  the  air.  have  no  obvious  source  of  carbon 
These  results  were  defended  and  in  the  thoracic  duct,  which  emp- 
illustrated  by  Cigna  of  Turin,  ties  the  chyle  into  the  veins  near 
Priestley  took  up  Cigna's  opinion,  the  heart;  and  hence,  he  is  led  to 
and  showed,  that  a  piece  of  pur-  conclude,  that  blood  becomes  ve- 
ple  crassamentum  is  changed  nalized,  not  by  what  it  gains  in 
more  suddenly  and  completely,  to  passing  into  the  veins,  but  by  what 
the  scarlet  tint,  by  contact  with  it  loses  in  forming  the  various  se- 
oxygen,  than  with  atmospheric  cretions,  or  in  the  nutritive  pro- 
air;  while  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  cesses. 

carbonic  acid,  reduce  the  scarlet        Mr.  Ellis's  hypothesis  concern- 

crassamentum  back  again  to  the  ing  the  source  of  the  carbon,  is 

purple   tint.      He    thought   that  very  different.     He  thinks  that  it 

phlogiston  was  separated  from  the  is  an  excretion  from  the  exhalant 

blood  by  the  act  of  respiration,  vessels  of  the  lungs.     These  ves- 

and  that  this  was  the   principal  sels  have  the  power  to  discharge 

end  of  this  function.     Lavoisier,  both  carbon  and  water  ;  the  for- 

having  discovered  the  composition  mer  in  a  gaseous,  yet  unconibined 

of  carbonic  acid,  inferred  from  all  state,  but  becoming  carbonic  acid 

the  facts,  that  the   principal  dif-  when  united  with  the  oxygen  of 

ference  between  arterial  and  ve-  the  air  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs, 
nous  blood,  consists  in  the  latter        A  different  view  was  taken  by 

possessing  a  quantity   of  the  last  La  Grange,  who  conceived   that 

mentioned    substance,    which    it  the  oxygen  enters  the  blood,  and 

throws  off  in  the  lungs,  whereby  forms  a  loose  combination  with  it, 

the  blood  becomes  decarbonized.  so  as  to  occasion  the  scarlet  tint 

Crawford   made   the    first   at-  to  take  place.     As  it  proceeds  in 

tempt    to    explain     the     source  the   round   of  the   circulation,  it 

whence   the    carbon   is   derived,  enters  into  an  intimate  union  with 

He  supposed,  that  as  the  old  par-  the  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid, 

tides  of  which  the  body  is  consti-  and  thus  venalizes  the  mass.     To 

tuted,  become  effete,  their  place  enforce  this  theory,  many  experi- 

is  snpplied  by  new  ones  continu-  ments  have  been  made,  particu- 

ally  deposited  in  their  room.     As  larly  by  Hassenfratz;  one  of  which 

the  blood  is  unceasingly  deposit-  was  to  fill  a  number  of  tubes  with 

ing  its  nutritious  matter,  it  is  sus-  arterial  blood,  and  seal  them  her- 

taining   a   constant  loss,  and   be-  metically.     When  this  was  done, 

comes  even  more  deteriorated  by  he  uniformly  found  that  the  blood, 

receiving  the  effete  portions,  or  after  some  time,  lost   its  scarlet 

putrescent    matter,  which,  how-  color,  and  acquired  the  complete 

ever,  are  afterwards  discharged  venous   aspect,  which   might  be 

in  the  lungs.     These  effects    are  considered  as  a  satisfactory  proof, 

produced  in  the  systemic  capilla-  that  venalization  is  dependent  on 

ry  vessels  ;   and  hence  the  differ-  a  gradual  and  progressive  union  of 

ence  between  arterial  and  venous  particles  already  present. 
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"  The  merits  of  the  question," 
says  Dr.  B.  "  may  be  rested  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  single 
point,  whether  the  oxygen  which 
is  consumed  be  exactly  replaced 
by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  nitrogen  remaining  altogether 
passive  ;  or  whether  there  be  a 
surplus  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood,  as  well  as  a 
reciprocal  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion of  nitrogen.  After  duly  ba- 
lancing the  facts  and  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  on  each 
side  of  the  question,  I  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  latter  of 
these  opinions  ;  and,  as  a  certain 
degree  of  absorption  of  both  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  appears  to  take 
place  in  the  lungs,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  that  this  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  employed  in  the  system  ; 
and  we  shall  probably  find  it  to  be 
more  consonant  to  the  other  ope- 
rations of  the  animal  economy,  to 
conceive  of  the  union  between  the 
oxygen  and  the  carbon,  being 
brought  about  during  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  than  by  a  mo- 
mentary contact  in  the  lungs 
alone."     p.  134. 

To  be  concluded  next  week. 


DR.  EICHHORN  ON  CUTANEOUS 
DISEASES. 

This  gentleman  has  been  seve- 
ral years  employed  in  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  organs  of  the  cuta- 
neous excretions.  He  intends  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  subject,  and 
has  permitted  a  translation  of  the 
second  chapter  to  appear  in  the 
Journal  des  Progres  des  Sciences 
Medicales.  It  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted, says  he,  that  there  exist 
in  the  skin,  some  small  real  glands, 
difFerentfrom  the  cryptce  which  en- 
the    roots    of    the    hairs. 


These  glands  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish the  sebaceous  secretions  of 
the  skin,  but  yet  no  anatomical 
demonstrations  of  them  has  ever 
been  made. 

After  a  minute  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  structure  of  the 
cryptae  which  contain  the  hairs, 
and  the  pretended  orifices  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  Dr.  Eichhorn 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  u  that 
there  do  not  exist  any  sebaceous 
glands,  as  distinct  organs,  and  that 
the  sebaceous  matter  is  secreted 
in  the  cryptse  of  the  hairs  cystesdes 
polls." 

Dr.  E.  denies  the  assertion 
which  has  been  made,  that  the  se- 
baceous matter  is  secreted  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  the  skin, 
and  thus  preserving  its  pliability 
and  softness  ;  an  idea  which  he  re- 
gards as  unphilosophical,  since  its 
pliability  depends  not  on  being 
greased  externally,  like  a  pair  of 
boots,  but  on  the  fluids  which  vi- 
tally circulate  in  it.  He  consid- 
ers the  sebaceous  matter  as  inten- 
ded to  preserve  the  elasticity  and 
disengagedness  of  the  hairs,  which 
would  certainly  become  felted  to- 
gether on  the  head  and  other  parts 
without  some  provision  of  this  na- 
ture, since  it  is  manifest  that 
mere  pressure  and  the  action  of 
water  are  capable  of  producing 
that  result  called  felting.  These 
conclusions  are  strengthened  bythe 
fact  that  the  sebaceous  matter  is 
most  abundant  where  the  hairs  are 
most  numerous  and  most  exposed 
to  interlacement,  as  in  the  head, 
&c.  in  man  ;  and  in  the  sheep  and 
other  animals  which  have  curled 
hair.  He  doubts  the  existence 
of  sebaceous  glands,  even  round 
the  corona  glandis  penis,  but  does 
not  speak  with  any  certainty  on 
this  point ;  though  he  says  the  con- 
cretions which    are    occasionally 
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found  behind  the  corona,  in  per-  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  re- 
sons  who  pay  no  regard  to  cleanli-  ally  not  the  organs  of  taste,  as 
ness,  is  not  sebaceous  matter,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  in- 
He  proposes  that  the  greasy  mat-  asmuch  as  they  are  less  abundant 
ter  should  hereafter  take  its  true  in  places  where  the  sense  is  most 
name,  sebum pilorum.     There  are  intense. — Journal  des  Progres. 

several  sections  of  the  same  chap-  

ter  which  treat  of  the  pores  of  the  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the 
skin,   and  the  method  of  demon-  belly. 
strating  them  both  on  the   living  I  think  it  will  be  generally  al- 
and   dead    tissue. — Journal    des  lowed  that  abdominal  dropsy  is  as 
Progres.  frequent  among  children,  if  not 

more  so,  than  among  adults,  and 

dr.  ant.  verniere  on  the  sense  that  in  them  it  is  the  consequence 

of  motion.  of  some  organic  or  structural  mis- 

The    best     physiologists  have  chief  of  a  viscus,  or  disease  of  the 

admitted  that  gustation   is  com-  mesenteric  glands.     In  such  pa- 

mon  to  the  tongue,  the  palate,  the  tients,  the  operation  of  tapping, 

gums,  ahd  the  mucous  lining  of  the  paracentesis,    very    rarely    suc- 

lips  and  cheeks  ;but  Dr.  Verniere  ceeds,  and,  indeed,  but  too  often 

has  discovered  that  this  opinion  is  accelerates  its  fatal  termination, 

not  correct.     Dr.  V,  has  experi-  Hence  experienced  practitioners 

mented  lately  on  this  subject,  and  are  rather  backward  in  propos- 

declares  in  his  new  topography  of  ing  it. 

taste,  that  there  is  in  reality  noth-  In  May  last,  I  was  desired  by 

ing  of  this  sense  along  the  middle  the   parents  to  give  my  opinion 

of  the  tongue,  while  it  appreciates  respecting  the    state   of  a  girl 

the  slightest  -savor  along  its  edg-  about   nine  years   of  age.     She 

es,  at  the  tip,  on  the  under  surface,  had  been  under  the  care  of  an 

and  over  a  large  portion  of  its  base,  eminent  and  experienced  physi- 

The  mucous  covering  of  the  jaws,  cian  nearly  twelve  months,  during 

the  gums,  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips  which,   with  few  intervals,   she 

is   completely   deprived    of  this  had  been   taking    various   medi- 

sense.     Where    the     membrane  cines,  without  the  least  beneficial 

covers  the  bony  vault  of  the  pal-  effect,  up  to  the  time  I  first  saw 

ate,  there  is  no  taste,   but  it   ap-  her.     The  abdomen  was  at  this 

pears  in  the  soft  palate  to  be  very  time  uniformly  and  fully  distend- 

acute,  as  well  as  on  the  arches  ed,  and  extremely  tense.     There 

and  on  the  amygdalae.     The  up-  was  an  evident  fluctuation  in  cve- 

per  surface  of  this  soft  palate   is  ry  direction,  without  enlargement 

possessed  of  taste,  as  he  has  prov-  or  induration  of  any  of  the  viscera 

ed  by  letting  sugared  water   run  discoverable  by  the  touch.     The 

back  on  the  floor  of  the  nares ;  he  child  was  in  a   very    emaciated 

even  says  that  in  this  way  he  ob-  state,  though  very  clear  in    the 

tained  the  liveliest  impression  of  countenance  ;  the  eyes  not  tinged, 

the   taste  of  sugar  he  ever  ex-  rather  animated,  and  the  disease 

perienced.     The  pharynx  is   also  apparently    increasing.     Tapping 

endowed   with  this  sense    as   far  had  not  been  proposed  ;  perhaps  in 

down  as  he  was  able  to  explore  it.  an  earlier  state   of  the   disease, 

These  observations  go  to  show  that  some  cause  might  have  been  dis- 
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covered  as  an  objection  to  resort- 
ing to  it  in  its  present  stage.  Un- 
der all  circumstances,  I  hesitated 
not  to  say  that  the  child  might  pos- 
sibly be  relieved  by  an  attempt  to 
draw  off  the  fluid.  The  operation 
was  performed,  but  not  much 
above  a  pint  of  a  very  colorless 
limpid  fluid  escaped.  There  was, 
during  the  evacuation,  a  gurgling 
noise  in  the  abdomen  not  unlike 
the  contents  of  one  bottle  of  liquid 
being  poured  into  another.  The 
case  was,  of  course,  encysted  as- 
cites. Pressure  in  every  direction 
did  not  increase  the  discharge  of 
fluid.  The  extraction  of  this 
small  quantity,  however,  diminish- 
ed the  tension,  and  the  child  was 
somewhat  relieved. 

From  the  emaciated  state  of  the 
child,  and  the  pain  which  it  com- 
plained of  at  intervals,  the  present 
affection  might  probably  have  o- 
riginated  in  a  diseased  state  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  The  child  is  at 
the  date  of  this  letter,  nearly  in 
the  same  state  as  immediately  be- 
fore tapping,  about  four  months 
since,  certainly  not  worse.  This 
case  may  tend  to  show  that  there 
is  not  so  much  danger  as  is  ordina- 
rily apprehended,  in  an  attempt  to 
draw  off  the  fluid,  under  sueh  cir- 
cumstances, though  it  affords  no 
great  encouragement  respecting 
its  ultimate  success. 

I  have  witnessed  one  case  in 
which  the  fluid  drawn  off  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  perfect- 
ly purulent.  In  this  instance,  the 
disease  was  attributed  to  a  violent 
blow,  a  long  time  before,  and  the 
matter  was  discharged  by  tapping. 
In  another  case,  a  collection  of 
matter  of  more  than  two  gallons, 
situated  externally  to  the  perito- 
neum, in  which  nature  effected 
the  discharge  by  bursting  the  in- 
teguments,— here    a    puncture 


ought  to  have  been  made  previ- 
ously. In  the  former  instance 
there  was  an  evident  affection  of 
the  liver,  which  in  the  end  proved 
fatal.  The  other  person  is  at  this 
time  a  healthy,  active  man,  about 
thirtyfour.  I  recollect  one  case 
of  dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  tumor 
large,  and  fluctuation  evident,  in 
which  tapping  proved  speedily 
fatal. 

Whilst  at  the  Oxford  Infirmary, 
having  noticed  in  all  the  cases 
that  occurred,  which  were  pretty 
numerous,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
five  and  twenty  years,  that  not- 
withstanding the  exhibition  of  ca- 
thartics, diuretics,  fyc,  after  tap- 
ping, the  disease,  ascites,  always 
returned,  requiring  a  repetition 
of  the  operation  ;  in  a  subsequent 
case,  a  favorable  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  my  suggestion,  and  under 
my  own  management,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  means,  I  succeed- 
ed in  preventing  a  return  of  the 
disease  by  continued  tight  band- 
age,— this  is  the  only  opportunity 
I  have  had  of  trying  this  remedy. 
The  most  diligent  means  have 
been  used  since  I  left  this  Infirm- 
ary, more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
to  keep  me  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  practice, — an  act  of  con- 
summate ivisdom  unquestionably, 
as  I  trust  the  various  professional 
communications  of  mine  will  de- 
monstrate.    Richard  Walker. 

Oxford,  Sept.  1827. 

Surely  Mr.  Walker,  who  has 
nearly  spent  the  whole  of  his  life 
in  Oxford,  where  the  contempti- 
ble quackery  of  "  all  the  collate- 
ral lights  of  natural  philosophy,'* 
a  quackery  to  men  of  science  far 
more  despicable  than  the  nostrum 
trade,  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection, has  not  to  learn  that  the 
liberal  profession  of  medicine  is 
more  notorious  for  iliiberality  than 
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the  lowest  trade.  The  general 
practitioner  of  merit  is  sure  to 
meet  with  the  most  illiberal  and 
often  rancorous  opposition  from 
partially  educated  physicians  and 
the  pure  surgeons,  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  honorable  ends, 
will  even  assail  his  moral  charac- 
ter. When  a  practitioner  meets 
with  opposition  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, it  is  a  decisive  proof  that  he 
possesses  superior  merit.  To  a 
man  of  common  sense,  or  capable 
of  reflection,  it  must  appear  ob- 
vious, that  such  opposition  arises 
from  the  meanest  of  all  motives, 
— jealousy  and  avarice.  The  man 
of  little  or  no  merit,  whose  tal- 
ents are  below  mediocrity,  will, 
on  the  contrary,  meet  with  their 
support. — Lon.  Gaz.  of  Health. 

Muscular  Action. — "  Robert 
Skeeper,  the  pedestrian,  has  fin- 
ished his  arduous  task  of  walking 
from  Winchester  to  Farnham,  and 
back,  fiftysix  miles,  for  twenty 
successive  days.  This  feat  is, 
we  believe,  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  ever  performed  in  this  or  any 
other  country."— Edinb.  New 
Philos.  Journal. 

BOSTON,    TUESDAY,  DEC.    4,  1827. 

"moderate  drinking  leads  to 
intemperance." 
The  late  discussions  and  publica- 
tions on  the  grave  subject  of  intem- 
perance, have  not  brought  to  notice 
a  single  fact  or  sentence  so  impor- 
tant as  that  which  we  have  just  co- 
pied as  the  topic  for  a  few  remarks. 
This  importance  is  equally  great 
whether  we  regard  the  habit  as  a 
leading  cause  of  intemperance,  or  its 
discontinuance  as  a  most  influential 
means  of  its  suppression.     That  this 


opinion  is  but  too  well  founded  the 
experience  of  many,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  who  have  observed  but  a 
part  of  what  has  been  going  on  about 
them,  will  unequivocally  prove. 
Men  do  not  generally  arrive  sudden- 
ly at  the  last  stage  of  any  vicious 
indulgence ;  it  is  the  occasional  and 
permitted  gratification  which  ends 
in  excess  aud  ruin.  So  it  is  in  the 
use  of  ardent  spirit ;  most  drunkards 
have  been  in  their  day,  and  in  many 
instances  for  a  long  day,  but  mode- 
rate drinkers,  and  during  all  this  pe- 
riod they  have  intended  never  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  safe  and  allowa- 
ble indulgence. 

The  idea  that  a  little  brandy,  gin, 
rum,  noyau,  or  any  other  spirituous 
potation,  can  be  frequently,  perhaps 
daily,  taken  with  impunity, — when 
carried  into  effect,  will  ever  prove, 
as  it  ever  has  done,  a  most  prolific 
source  of  intemperance.  Multitudes 
of  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  too 
numerous  indeed  to  think  of,  other- 
wise  temperate,  regular  and  even 
commendable  in  their  modes  of  life, 
— by  this  apparently  harmless, 
though  most  insidious  gratification, 
have  been  ensnared  and  destroyed. 
By  this  indulgence,  too,  the  practice 
we  deplore,  is  made  familiar  to  the 
young;  and  thus  situated,  how  can 
the  young  be  made  to  view  the 
practice  as  they  ought?  Can  the 
child  be  supposed  to  regard  the  li- 
quor he  sees  a  parent  drink  as  a  poi- 
son? Can  he  view  a  beverage  which 
he  sees  to  be  considered  as  the  sym- 
bol of  hospitality,  and  as  a  means  of 
social  enjoyment,  as  full  of  danger, 
and  leading  to  the  loss  of  all  that  is 
dear  in  possession  or  bright  in  pros- 
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pect?  Here,  too,  we  see  the  influ- 
ence of  example,  and  the  weight  of 
responsibility  resting"  not  on  parents 
only,  but  on  every  individual  in  so- 
ciety whose  conduct  affects  unfavor- 
ably the  moral  principles  and  habits 
of  others.  And  what  bad  man,  living 
among  men,  is  so  low  and  obscure 
as  not  to  incur  more  or  less  of  this 
frightful  responsibility? 

Another  idea  which  tends  to  justi- 
fy this  practice  of  moderate  drinking, 
is  a  persuasion  that  a  little  spirit  is 
good  for  the  health  of  those  who 
are  well  without  it.  All  history  and 
living  testimony,  as  given  by  correct 
observers,  and  by  all  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  perverted  by  a  vice 
which  they  are  determined  to  defend 
and  indulge,  are  totally  opposed  to 
this  sentiment.  Another  idea,  not 
less  destitute  of  all  truth,  is  an  opin- 
ion that  some  degree  of  excitement 
and  exhilaration  from  some  artificial 
stimulant  is  required  to  enable  labor- 
ers, sailors,  mechanics,  &c.  to  put 
forth  the  greatest  muscular  strength 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

That  a  man,  or  a  number  of  men, 
may  for  a  time  move  more  briskly, 
and  ior  a  short  period  perform  more 
labor,  when  under  a  certain  degree 
of  unnatural  elevation  from  spirit, 
we  will  not  undertake  to  deny.  But 
that  men  for  a  long  period,  for  the 
whole  of  life  for  example,  will  per- 
form more  work  of  any  kind,  whe- 
ther muscular,  mental  or  mixed,  for 
any  degree  of  excitement  from  spirit 
of  any  kind,  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  conviction  of  those  persons  who 
are  best  qualified  to  judge.  We 
mean  men  who  have  had  the  care 
and  employment  of  laborers  of  all 


descriptions, — such  as  captains  of 
vessels,  travellers,  superintendents  of 
farms,  manufacturers,  architects,  &c, 
These  will  all  tell  you  that  they  can 
do  better  without  spirit  than  with  it 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  spirit  is 
sometimes  truly  medicinal ;  so  is 
opium,  hyoscyamus,  prussic  acid 
and  fifty  other  poisons.  These  are 
all  medicines  or  poisons  according  to 
their  preparation,  mode  of  exhibition 
and  the  situation  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  administered.  In  this  light 
strictly  should  all  distilled  spirit  be 
viewed  ;  it  has  nothing  neutral  in  its 
character  and  effects,  it  is  an  agent 
always  for  us  or  against  us,  if  not  a 
friend  an  enemy. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something 
on  the  means  of  lessening  the  sin  and 
the  calamity  of  intemperance, — of 
what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  of  this 
good  work, — but  this,  for  want  of 
room,  must  be  deferred  to  another 
opportunity. 


On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  a  lady 
on  her  way  from  St.  Andrews  to 
Montreal,  having  an  infant  child  in 
her  arms,  which  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, she  wrapped  up  so  closely  that 
its  respiration  was  obstructed, — on 
alighting  at  Grand  Brule  she  found 
her  infant  lifeless. 


Eleven  persons  are  sick  in  the 
poor  house  at  Wilmington,  Del.  with 
the  smallpox. 


Of  what  value  is  that  part  of  a 
man's  creed  which  has  no  power  or 
tendency  to  purify  his  heart  or  mend 
his  life? 

Is  there  anything  better  among 
men  than  right  conduct  proceeding 
from  right  motives  ? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS, 
CHEMICALS,  &c. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  and  BRO- 
THERS, Druggists  and  Chemists,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  90  and 
92  Washington  Street,  have  for  sale,  a 
large  stock  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Chemical  Glass  Wares,  Tests,  &c. 
from  the  first  manufactories  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  ;  among  which  are, — 
amputating,  trepanning,  midwifery,couch- 
ing,  dissecting,  dental  and  dressing  in- 
struments, in  cases,  or  by  separate  instru- 
ments ;  anatomical  syringes  ;  Anul's  sil- 
ver syringes  for  fistula  lachrymalis  ;  scari- 
ficators ;  cupping  glasses  ;  spring  and 
thumb  lancets  ;  morocco,  silver  mounted 
shell  and  nourse  skin  lancet  cases  ;  curv- 
ed, flat  and  triangular  pointed  trocars  ; 
flesh  brushes  ;  gum  elastic,  wax,  flexible 
metallic,  rectum  and  caustic  bougies  ; 
gum  elastic,  silver  and  flexible  metallic 
catheters ;  gum  elastic  and  lead  nipple 
shields;  silver  nursing  tubes  ;  gum  elastic, 
ebony  and  ivory  pessaries  ;  gum  elastic 
substitutes  for  amputated  breasts ;  gum 
elastic  urinals,  stomach  syringes,  glyster 
pipes  and  tubes  for  extracting  stone  ;  issue 
peas  ;  corn  rubbers  ;  harelip  pins  ; 
Mudge's  inhalers ;  plaster  spatulas  ;  pal- 
let knives  ;  Stone's  patent  trusses,  &c. — 
Also,  pure  barytes  ;  muriate  and  carbon- 
ate of  barytes  ;  pure  strontian  ;  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  strontian  ;  bismuth  ;  flu- 
or  spar ;  nickel ;  platina  in  wire  and 
grains  ;  pure  potash  ;  hydryodate,  prus- 
siate,  chromate  and  chlorate  of  potash ; 
iodine  ;  phosphuret,  muriate  and  chlorate 
of  lime  ;  phosphorus  ;  pure  cobalt ;  arse- 
niate  of  cobalt ;  litmus  and  litmus  papers ; 
pure  mercury  and  its  preparations ;  hy- 
drocyanic, boracic,  oxalic,  tartaric  and 
citric  acids  ;  pure  and  common  sulphuric, 
nitric,  muriatic  and  nitromuriatic  acids  ; 
nitrate  of  silver ;  muriate  of  gold  and  so- 
da ;  pure  alcohol ;  pure  tin  in  bars,  grains, 
turnings  and  powder  ;  zinc  in  bars,  blocks 
and  thin  plates  for  galvanic  batteries  :  tin 
foil ;  antimony  ;  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  ox- 
ide of  manganese  ;  pipe  clay;  sulphuric 
ether ;  crucibles  ;  Davy's  safety  lamps  ; 
earthen,  glass  and  iron  retorts ;  porcelain 
tubes  ;  bell  glasses;  funnels;  Wedgwood's 


earthen,  glass  and  iron  mortars  and  pes- 
tles ;  scales  and  weights ;  Wedgwood's 
and  glass  evaporating  dishes  ;  test,  freez- 
ing, casing  and  bent  tubes  ;  glass  cane  ; 
filtering  paper ;  Assay  jars  ;  graduated 
measures  ;  gas  bottles,  &c,  together  with 
a  general  assortment  of  Electrical  Appa- 
ratus, Drugs  and  Medicines,  all  of  which 
they  will  sell  on  the  best  terms,  whole* 
sale  or  retail. 

*#*  Also  on  hand,  a  few  superb  pen- 
knives in  cases,  and  a  few  pairs  of  nail 
scissors,  from  the  celebrated  manufactory" 
of  Savigny  &  Co.,  Westminster. 

Nov.  20.  3teop. 

TERENCE  WAKEFEILD. 

RESPECTFULLY  informs  the  custo- 
mers of  the  late  firm  of  Wakefeild 
&  Smith,  and  the  public  in  general ,  that 
he  continues  the  business  of  Druggist 
and  Apothecary,  at  the  old  stand,  121, 
Washington  street,  where  he  offers  for 
sale  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  ar- 
ticles usually  found  in  his  line. 

A  variety  of  patent  medicines,  such  as 
Anderson's  pills;  Hooper's  do.;  bals.honey; 
Henry's  magnesia  ;  Turlington's  balsam; 
Cologne  water,  superior  from  Paris  ;  com- 
mon do. ;  French  lavender,  from  the  man- 
ufactories ;  cephalic  snuff;  Riga  balsam  ; 
antique  oil ;  otto  of  rose  ;  Godfrey's  cordi- 
al ;  opodeldoc,  &c. 

Country  physicians  and  dealers  in  drugs 
are  invited  to  call  as  above,  where  they 
can  be  supplied  at  a  fair  price. 

Physicians*  prescriptions  will  receive 
all  the  attention  and  care  that  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  business  has  enabled  him 
to  bestow,  and  every  article  delivered 
will  be  such  as  they  may  calculate  on. 

Medicine  chests  of  every  description, 
for  family  and  ships'  use,  are  put  up  and 
replenished  with  care  and  faithfulness. 

CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sts., 

HAS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur 
geons'  Instruments  ;  among  them  are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 
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From  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  to  be   Considered   as   the  result  of 

elementary  srsTEM  of  phy-  secretion,  or  transudation,  than  as 

siology.  a  proper  effect  of  respiration.     6* 

Concluded  from  page  461.  The  blood,  in  passing  through  the 

After  remarking  somewhat  at  lungs,  absorbs  a  portion  of  oxygen; 

large  on  the  experiments  of  Ed-  and  this  appears  to  be  more  than 

wards,   and  on  the   questions,  is  what  is  necessary  for  the  forma* 

the  whole  air  absorbed^  and  on  tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 

which  part  of  the  blood  does  the  discharged.  7.  It  is  probable  that 

air  act,  he  recapitulates  the  sec-  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the 

tion  as  follows  :  the  lungs,  both  absorbs  and  ex- 

"1.  The  blood,  when  it  leaves  hales  nitrogen;  the  proportion 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  is  of  a  which  these  operations  bear  to 
purple  color  ;  during  its  passage  each  other,  being  very  variable^ 
through  the  lungs,  it  is  converted  and  depending  on  certain  states  of 
into  a  bright  scarlet,  and  again  the  system,  or  on  the  operation  of 
acquires  the  purple  color  when  it  external  agents.  It  appears,  on 
arrives  at  the  venous  part  of  the  the  whole,  probable,  that  the  at- 
circulation.  2.  This  change  from  mospheric  air  is  absorbed  by  the 
purple  to  scarlet,  is  effected  by  blood  in  its  whole  substance,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  that  certain  proportions  of  each  of 
which  is  received  into  the  vesi-  its  ingredients  are  discharged  or 
cles  of  the  lungs.  3.  The  same  retained,  according  to  the  de- 
change  of  color  may  be  produced  mands  of  the  system.  4.  We 
on  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood  have  no  proof  that  hydrogen  is  dis- 
out  of  the  vessels,  by  exposing  it  charged  from  the  blood."  p.  143. 
to  atmospheric  air,  or  still  more  We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Bostock, 
to  oxygen;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  long  and  interesting  discus- 
scarlet  blood  is  rendered  purple,  sion  which  now  ensues,  on  the 
by  exposure  to  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  respiration  of  different  gases,  or 
or  carbonic  acid.  4.  The  blood,  on  the  remote  effects  of  this  func- 
in  passing  through  the  lungs,  dis-  tion  on  the  living  system;  in  which 
charges  a  quantity  of  carbon,  he  reviews  the  experiments  of 
which  is  expired  in  combination  Legallois,  Provencal,  and  others, 
with  oxygen,  under  the  form  of  and  examines  the  nature  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas.  5.  A  quantity  principle,  as  it  is  called,  concern- 
of  aqueous  vapor  is  discharged  ing  which  he  speaks  in  the  follow- 
from  the  lungs ;  but  this  is  rather  ing  terms: 

SO 
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"  I  conceive  that  the  present  Thirteen  pages  are  next  occu- 
state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  pied  with  observations  on  the 
admit  of  our  giving  a  satisfactory  structure  of  glands,  &c,  and  re- 
answer  to  this  question  ;  but,  so  marks  on  preceding  arrangements 
far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  of  the  secretions,  which  being  lia- 
it,  I  think  it  is  very  evident  that  ble  to  many  objections,  Dr.  B. 
it  depends  on  no  single  cause  or  has  been  induced  to  substitute  for 
principle,  but  on  the  conjoined  them,  a  new  classification,  under 
operation  of  many  actions,  which  the  eight  following  heads,  namely, 
together  constitute  life,  or  by  the  The  aqueous,  the  albuminous,  the 
operation  of  which  the  living  dif-  mucous,  the  gelatinous,  the  fibrin- 
fers  from  the  dead  animal.  The  ous,  the  oleaginous,  the  resinous, 
regular  supply  of  fresh  materials,  and  the  saline, 
as  furnished  by  the  digestive  or-  Overlooking  the  remarks  on  the 
gans,  the  removal  of  various  se-  aqueous  and  albuminous  secre- 
cretions  and  excretions,  and  last-  tions,  we  shall  cite  some  of  those 
ly,  the  abstraction  by  the  lungs  of  which  he  makes  on  the  mucous, 
the  superfluous  carbon  and  water,  "  We  now  come  to  the  3d  class 
effects  which  depend  on  the  unit-  of  secretions,  the  mucous,  which 
ed  action  of  both  chemical,  me-  differ  from  the  aqueous  and  albu- 
chanical,  and  vital  actions,  are  minous,  in  this  essential  particu- 
among  the  various  causes  which  lar,  that  whereas  the  two  former 
probably  all  contribute  to  the  ul-  appear  to  consist  of  substances 
timate  object."     p.  192.  that  are   merely  separated  from 

We  must  here  pass  over  a  part  the  blood,  the  essential  character 
of  the  review,  from  which  we  of  the  mucous  depends  on  a  sub- 
have  only  been  able  to  make  some  stance  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
extracts,  to  the  subject  of  secre-  blood,  but  which  is  formed  by  the 
tion.  action  of  the  gland.     We  accord- 

The  idea  formerly  attached  to  ingly  find  that  in  the  case  of  these 

the  word  secretion,  was,  that  it  secretions,  we  are  generally  able 

meant  separation,  or  the  separa-  to  demonstrate  the  organ  by  which 

tion  from  the  mass  of  the  blood,  they  are  produced,  and  that  some 

of  something  that  existed  in  it,  by  of  the  mucous  glands  are  among 

certain  mechanical  means  or  che-  the    most  elaborate  with   which 

mical     operations,   analogous    to  the  body  is  furnished.     The  mu- 

precipitation.     At   present,  it   is  cous  secretions  are  distinguished 

thought  to  consist  in  the  produc-  by  their  viscidity,  or  their  capa- 

tion   of   a   substance,   which,  as  city   of   being     drawn    out    into 

such,    did   not   previously    exist  threads,  and  by  being  with  diffi- 

there.  culty   soluble   in    water,   though 

"  Perhaps,"  says   the   author,  they  are  already  united  to  a  con- 

*-c  it  would  be  more   correct   to  siderable   quantity   of   it.      The 

combine  both  these   ideas,  in  our  animal   matter,  which  forms  the 

conception  of  the   process  of  se-  basis   of  the   mucous  secretions, 

cretion,    and   to    define   it,    that  and  which  gives  them  their  essen- 

function  by  which  a  substance  is  tial  characters,  appears  in  many 

separated  from  the  blood,  either  of  its   chemical   relations  to  re- 

with,  or  without  experiencing  any  semble  albumen  in  the  coagulated 

change    during    its    separation."  state  ;  so  that  we  are  led  to  sup- 

p.  £16.  pose  that  at  least  one  effect  of 
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the  mucous  glands,  consists  in  the  product,  and  give  an  albuminous 

coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the  for  a  mucous   matter,   and   vice 

blood."     p.  340.  versa;  as  he  has  observed  in  mer- 

The  mucous  secretions  differ  curial  salivation,  and  as  most 
also  from  the  albuminous,  in  the  practitioners  have  probably  ob- 
state  of  their  salts,  which  are  served  with  him. 
neutral,  while  in  the  latter,  as  in  Passing  over  the  gelatinous,  we 
serum,  for  example,  they  are  un-  come  next  to  the  fibrinous  secre- 
combined.  The  mucous  secre-  tions.  Muscular  fibre  is  the  re- 
tions  are  also  peculiar  in  their  suit  of  this  secretory  process,  and 
seat,  being  either  directly  ex-  seems  to  be  a  mere  separation  of 
posed  to  the  air,  or  found  in  ca-  a  substance  before  existing  in  the 
vities  which  have  external  com-  blood,  which  the  author  thinks  is 
munication.  Sometimes  the  glan-  accomplished  as  a  mere  deposite, 
dular  apparatus  is  very  large,  as  in  the  proper  situation,  from  the 
in  the  salivary  glands  ;  but  in  mouths  of  the  capillary  vessels  ; 
other  cases,  a  substance  nearly  requiring  no  further  change  to  fit 
resembling  saliva  is  formed  with-  it  for  its  function, 
out  the  intervention  of  any  gland  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
that  we  are  able  to  detect.  Un-  there  be  any  other  animal  matter 
der  the  head  of  mucous  secre-  that  ought  to  be  arranged  under 
tions,  are  comprised  all  the  pro-  the  head  of  fibrinous  secretions  ; 
ducts  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  and  Dr.  B.  has  already  arranged 
saliva,  and  the  gastric  juice  ;  such  as  possess  a  fibrous  struc- 
though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ture  under  the  head  of  albumin- 
that  the  latter  is  not  possessed  of  ous  products.  We  here  expect- 
some  peculiar  ingredient.  He  is  ed  from  him,  who  has  so  much 
disposed  also  to  rank  with  them,  esteem  for  Haller  and  his  writ- 
the  tears,  a  considerable  part  of  ings,  a  complete  examination  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  and  perhaps  the  the  question,  as  to  the  nature  of 
pancreatic  juice,  though  this  last  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries, 
is  very  little  understood.  which,  says  he,  u  probably  must 

Dr.  B.  thinks  that  be  considered  as  a  mere  variety 

"  If  the  idea  be   correct,  that  of  the  muscular  structure  ;"  but 

the   substance    which   gives   the  the  subject  has  been  touched  on 

mucous  secretions  their   charac-  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  read- 

teristic  properties  be  albumen  in  er  is  referred  to   it,  for  some  re- 

the  coagulated  state,  it  will  fol-  marks  on  the  celebrated   opinion 

low   that   the  solid   membranous  of  Berzelius  and  Young,  that  the 

bodies  must  belong  to  this  class,  chemical    composition    of   these 

rather  than  to  the  albuminous,  and  parts  does  not  seem  susceptible 

ought  indeed  to  be  considered  as  of  reconcilement  with   the  con- 
the  completion  of  that  process,  of   tractile  phenomena  attributed  to 

which  a  mucous   secretion  is  the  muscular  fibre  properly  so  called, 

first  step."  We  will  remark  here,  that  the 

He  infers,  also,  that  if  the  al-  appearances  presented  by  the 
buminous  and  mucous  substances  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries  are 
are  so  nearly  allied  as  above  sup-  not  very  different  from  those  ex- 
posed, a  slight  change  in  the  se-  hibited  by  the  uterus,  immediate- 
cretory   action   may   change   the  !y  after  delivery,  and  when  freed 
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from  blood  ;  yet  who  is  ready  to  this  is  the  case ;  but  there  are 

deny  to  the  womb,  a  muscular  various    pathological    considera- 

contractility  of  the  most  decided,  tions  which  induce  us  to  regard 

and  even  powerful  kind  ?     The  the  bile  as   essentially  an  excre- 

author  does  not  seem  ready  to  ad-  mentitious^  substance,  though,  in 

mit  even  the  accuracy  of  Berze-  conformity  with  the  usual  opera- 

lius'    experiments,    and    says   it  tions  of  the  animal  economy,  some 

would  be  desirable  to  compare  other  important  purpose  may  be 

the   elementary   analysis   of  the  served  by  it.     When  the  venous 

muscles  of  fishes,  and  of  the  mol-  blood   becomes    loaded  with  in- 

lusca,  with  those  of  the  mamma-  flammable  matter,  which  cannot 

lia,   in  order  to  ascertain  with  be  discharged    from    the  lungs, 

what  varieties  of  chemical  com-  principally  in  consequence  of  the 

position,    muscular    contractility  high  temperature  to  which  the 

can  be   connected.     We    should  animal   is    exposed,   and    when, 

probably,  however,  find  some  dif-  from  certain  causes,  one  of  which 

Acuity  in  reconciling  the  chemi-  appears  to  be  the  increase  of  cu- 

cal    with  the     physiological   ar-  taneous  perspiration,  this  excess 

rangement.  of  inflammable  matter  is  not  em- 

Under  the  head  of  resinous  se-  ployed  in  the  deposition  of  fat, 

cretions,  we  have  an  account  of  the  liver  would  appear  to  be  the 

the  bile,  with  the  analysis  of  this  organ  by   which  it  is  removed, 

fluid  by  various  hands,  as  The-  In  ordinary  cases,   the  quantity 

nard,  Berzelius,  &c.     Our  atten-  discharged  is  small,  probably  not 

tion,  however,  was  particularly  more  than  what  is  sufficient  to 

attracted  to  the  following  obser-  preserve  the  liver  in  its  healthy 

vations,  which  are  of  more  gene-  state,  and  to  perform  the  seconda- 

ral  interest  than  the  minuter  de-  ry  objects  to  which  the  function 

tails.  is  subservient ;  but  when,  from  a 

"  The  great  size  of  the  liver,  conjunction     of     circumstances, 

and  the  peculiar  nature   of  the  there  is  an  excess  of  inflammable 

fluid  which  it  secretes,  has  natu-  matter,  its  accumulation  is  pre- 

rally  led  to  various  conjectures,  vented  by  an  increased  discharge 

respecting  its  relation  to  the  ge-  of  bile."     p.  369. 
neral  actions  of  the  system,  many        Urea  also  possesses  the  charac- 

of  which  are  palpably   incorrect,  ters  of  a  resin,  but  not  so  com- 

and  founded  on  fundamentally  er-  pletely  as  the  resinous  part  of  the 

roneous  doctrines.     It  was   a  fa-  bile.     It  is  probably  wholly  ex- 

vorite  opinion  of  some  of  the  older  crementitious,  and  as  it  contains 

physiologists  that  the    bile  was  a  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  it 

highly  putrescent  fluid  ;  and  they  is  inferred  that  the  kidney  is  the 

supposed  that  one  principal  use  of  principal  emunctory  for  this  sub- 

the  liver,  was  to  carry  off  from  stance,   whose  accumulation  be- 

the  system,  all  the  matter  which  yond  the  due  proportion,  would 

was  disposed  to  the  putrid  fer-  be   inconsistent   with  health,  or, 

mentation.     By  the   modern  phy-  perhaps,  with  life  itself.     Dr.  B. 

siologists,  the  bile  has  been  sup-  here  notices  a  difficulty  that  had 

posed  to  be  immediately  useful  in  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 

promoting  the  process  of  digest-  of  nitrogen  in  graminivorous  ani- 

ion,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  mals;  and,  as  the  food  which  they 
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consume  contains  almost  no  nitro- 
gen, this  difficulty  would  be  very- 
great,  provided  no  source  was  ad- 
mitted for  its  introduction  into  the 
body  except  the  ingesta  of  the 
stomach.  But  if  we  concede,  as 
has  been  done  in  a  preceding 
page,  that  nitrogen  is  constantly 
absorbed  by  the  lungs,  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes,  and  we  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  it,  for  the 
formation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  mus- 
cles, which,  being  often  suddenly 
contracted,  demand  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  to  be  always  present  for 
such  emergencies.  This  excess 
is  kept  down  by  the  kidneys. 

A  curious  and  important  physio- 
logical question  is  discussed  at  p. 
383,  under  the  head  of  saline  se- 
cretions, the  last  in  the  arrange- 
ment. It  respects  the  origin  of 
the  salts  which  exist  hi  the  fluids 
or  solids  of  animals,  especially  the 
earth  of  bones  ;  whether  it  is  act- 
ually formed  in  the  body,  or  re- 
ceived into  it  with  the  aliment  or 
drink,  and  afterwards  separated 
and  deposited. 

"A  great  proportion  of  the 
substance  of  several  of  the  testa- 
cea,  and  Crustacea,  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime;  and,  it  appears 
probable,  that  many  of  the  large 
calcareous  strata  which  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  have 
originated  from  the  decomposition 
of  these  animals.  We  are  then 
naturally  led  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  origin  of  this  lime  ?  Did  it 
exist  in  some  other  form  previous 
to  the  creation  of  these  animals  ? 
Did  they  receive  it  into  their  sys- 
tem, and  organize  its  particles  so 
as  to  mould  it  into  their  shells  and 
crusts  ?  or  have  their  digestive 
and  secreting  organs  the  power  of 
actually  generating  lime?" 

The  same  kind  of  difficulty  ob- 
trudes itself  in  regard  to  vegeta- 


bles.    The  carbon,   earths,  and 
metals,  which  they  contain,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  yet  it  is  by 
the  imbibition  of  fluids  that  they 
are  nourished   and  grow.     Vau- 
quelin  and  Prout  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,   that  these  sub- 
stances are  developed  in  the  ani-. 
mal  by  the  vital  powers.     Dr. 
Prout,  by  careful  analysis  of  the 
eggshell  and  its  contents,  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  progress  to- 
wards finished  incubation,  satisfied 
himself,  that  the  chick  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  than   existed  in  the  egg  in 
its  early  state.    Dr.  Prout  speaks 
as  follows  :  "  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  be  understood  to  assert,  that 
the  earth  is  not  derived  from  the 
shell ;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
only  alternative  left  me,  is  to  as- 
sert, that  it  is  formed  by  transmu- 
tation from  other  matter, — an  ad- 
mission which  I  confess  myself  not 
bold  enough  to  make  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  how- 
ever strongly  I  may  be  inclined  to 
believe,   that,  within  certain  li- 
mits, this  power  is   to  be  ranked 
among  the  capabilities  of  the  vi- 
tal  energies."      Similar    results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  ana- 
lysis of  vegetables  planted  in  sul- 
phur or  clean  washed  sand,  and 
moistened  with  distilled  water. 

"  The  conjoined  evidence," 
says  the  author,  M  of  Braconnot, 
Shrader,  and  Einhof,  seems  to 
prove  very  clearly,  that  we  can- 
not account  for  the  introduction  of 
the  constituents  of  vegetables  from 
the  soil  or  water  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  Braconnot  ap- 
pears to  have  conducted  his  ope- 
rations with  great  attention  to  ac- 
curacy. He  concludes  that  "or- 
ganic force,  aided  by  solar  light, 
developes  in  plants,  substances 
which  have  been  regarded  as  sim- 
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pie,  such  as  earths,  alkalies,  me- 
tals, sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
and  perhaps  azote.'  "  Vide  p.  388. 

Either  some  of  the  bodies 
which  have  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  simple,  such  as  oxygen 
and  carbon,  are  really  compounds, 
or  there  is  a  creation  of  absolute- 
ly new  matter  by  the  energies  of 
the  living  organs.  Dr.  Bostock 
is  of  the  former  of  these  senti- 
ments, though  it  appears  to  be 
contradicted  by  numerous  facts, 
which,  however,  are  less  difficult 
to  surmount  than  the  idea  of  an 
entire  new  creation  of  matter. 

The  work  is  occupied  from  p. 
389  to  427,  with  a  close  and  rigid 
examination  of  the  theories  of  se- 
cretion, whether  animal,  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  or  nervous.  Of 
course,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
review  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Stahlians,  maintained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  John  Hunter,  Darwin, 
Blumenbach,  and  Bichat,  and  said 
to  be  still  the  ruling  doctrine  of 
the  London  school.  The  nervous 
doctrine,  also,  as  sustained  by 
Brodie,  Philip,  and  others,  is  ex- 
tensively commented  on.  The 
author's  own  opinions  are  set 
forth  as  follows  : 

"  When  we  consider  the  mere 
act  of  secretion,  to  which  our 
present  inquiry  extends,  I  should 
say  that  contractility  is  the  only 
power  which  is  essential  to  the 
operation.  The  action  of  the 
heart  in  the  first  instance,  propels 
the  blood  into  the  capillaries  ;  it 
is  transmitted  through  these  with 
different  degrees  of  velocity,  and 
subjected  to  various  modifications 
of  compression,  so  that  its  consti- 
tuents are  more  or  less  intimately 
mixed  together.  Some  of  its 
finer  parts  are  transmitted  into 
vessels  too  minute  to  admit  of 
those  that  are  more  viscid  or  te- 


nacious; while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  experience 
various  alterations  from  change 
of  temperature,  or  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  different  secretions 
with  each  other." 

He  proceeds  to  state  his  belief, 
that  though  the  nervous  action  is 
not  essential  to  secretion,  never- 
theless the  organs  of  secretion  in 
the  higher  animals  are  very  much 
influenced  by  the  nerves  ;  which, 
like  an  additional  agent,  enable 
the  organs  to  multiply  results  in 
very  great  variety. 

"  Still,  however,  we  can  form 
no  clear  conception  of  any  mode 
in  which  the  nerves  can  act  on 
the  organs  of  secretion,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lating system  ;  so  that  here  again 
we  reduce  the  primary  operation 
to  the  contractility  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibre,  notwithstanding  the 
share  which  the  nervous  system 
may  have  in  the  effects,  consider- 
ed as  a  secondary  agent."  p.  426. 

With  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  saline  secretions,  he  con- 
fesses the  difficulty  of  explanation 
to  be  insurmountable,  as  we  stat- 
ed before  when  speaking  of  these 
products. 

Here  we  must  stop,  when  we 
have  added  that  every  medical 
man  who  has  not  Dr.  Bostock's 
work  in  his  library,  is  without  the 
means  of  a  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion, in  which  to  be  wanting,  is 
equally  injurious  to  himself,  and 
the  unspeakable  responsibilities 
committed  to  his  professional  skill 
and  honor. 


AMERICAN   SURGERY. 

The  two  following  cases  of  surge- 
ry are  taken  from  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Western  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal. 
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Taking  up  the  Carotid  Artery. — 
Dr.  Maclay  Awl,  of  Somerset, 
Ohio,  performed  this  operation, 
during  the  last  spring,  on  a  female 
child  aged  12  years  ;  preparatory 
to  the  extirpation  of  a  large  semi- 
ossific  tumor,  situated  on  the  right 
half  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
including  its  angle  and  processes. 
It  also  involved  the  parotid  gland, 
most  of  the  right  superior  maxil- 
lary and  malar  bones,  and  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

The  patient  was  evidently 
scrofulous,  though  apparently  in 
tolerable  health,  but  disposed  to 
leanness.  The  tumor  commenced 
without  any  obvious  cause,  by  a 
slight  uneasiness  about  the  lower 
jaw,  supposed,  at  first,  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  common  tooth- 
ache. Finally  a  firm,  round  tu- 
mor presented  itself  on  the  lower 
jaw,  under  the  cheek,  which  re- 
sisted every  remedy  used  for  its 
discussion.  A  consultation  of 
physicians,  18  months  after  its 
first  appearance,  decided  in  favor 
of  an  operation,  by  first  tying  the 
carotid  artery,  and  then  dissecting 
out  the  tumor. 

Dr.  M.  A.  commenced  the  op- 
eration, as  proposed,  by  first  se- 
curing the  artery,  which  he  ac- 
complished with  little  difficulty. 
In  this  he  manifested  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  neck,  and  a  deliberation, 
in  operating,  seldom  displayed  by 
so  young  a  surgeon. 

After  separating  the  artery 
from  the  vein  and  nerve,  he  pass- 
ed a  blunt  probe,  properly  curv- 
ed, and  armed  with  a  long  silk 
ligature,  under  the  artery.  The 
probe  was  released  by  cutting  the 
ligature,  which  was  equally  di- 
vided,— he  then  separated  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  on  the  vessel, 
and   tied  ;  the  lower  one   being 


doubly  secured,  the  artery  was 
divided. 

The  extirpation  of  the  tumor 
was  now  commenced  by  a  crucial 
incision  through  its  greatest  dia- 
meters, down  to  its  morbid  cap- 
sule. The  excision  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  firm,  bony  attach- 
ments of  the  diseased,  to  the 
healthy  parts.  Great  force  and 
violence  were  required  to  remove 
the  tumor,  which  was  imperfectly 
accomplished,  by  piecemeal, with- 
in two  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment, including  the  taking  up  of 
the  artery.  The  extracted  frag- 
ments weighed  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  consisted,  mostly,  of 
bone  and  cartilage. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
dissection,  the  facial  artery  was 
divided,  which  bled  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  infraorbital  nerve 
was  cut,  with  no  particular  in- 
crease of  pain.  The  parotid 
gland  was  now  attacked  and  with 
great  difficulty  brought  out.  The 
hemorrhage,  when  bisecting  the 
arteries  passing  through  and 
around  the  gland,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment, profuse  and  alarming  :  it, 
however,  soon  ceased.  The  di- 
vision of  the  portio  dura  gave 
great  pain. 

The  exhausted  condition  of  the 
patient  forbade  any  further  at- 
tempt at  removing  a  still  remain- 
ing portion  of  disease,  situated  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  angle  of  the 
inferior  maxillary,  involving  the 
root  of  the  tongue  ;  but  it  was 
hoped  by  the  Doctor,  that  the  de- 
struction of  its  nourishing  blood- 
vessels, would  prevent  any  new 
growth  of  the  tumor. 

The  wound  was  dressed  with  a 
number  of  harelip  sutures,  formed 
with  tailors'  blunts  and  silk,  to- 
gether with  adhesive  strips,  com- 
presses and  bandages.     Her  re- 
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covery  was  rapid,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  was  enabled  to  ehew 
her  food,  and  resume  the  employ- 
ment of  her  years.  W. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh  with  a 
single  Flap.— Dr.  Dubois,  of 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  has  recent- 
ly applied  to  the  thigh,  the  me- 
thod of  operating  which  is  pursued 
in  amputating  the  leg  above  the 
ankle  joint,  with  a  single  flap.  His 
object  was  to  throw  the  entire 
cicatrix  on  the  circumference  of 
the  stump  ;  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  body,  when  an  artificial  leg- 
should  be  used,  might  rest  on  the 
sound  integuments.  To  this  end 
he  made,  from  a  point  on  the  out- 
er side  of  the  limb,  a  curved  in- 
cision downwards  and  forwards  ; 
and,  from  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  inner  side,  another,  causing 
the  two  to  meet  in  front.  He 
then  dissected  up  a  semicircular 
flap,  and  made  his  circular  cut  to 
the  bone,  immediately  below  the 
lateral  points  where  his  first  in- 
cisions were  begun.  The  opera- 
tion was  completed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  wound  healed  kindly 
by  the  first  intention. 

We  have  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  limb 
of  his  patient,  and  found  the  seam 
comparatively  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent, smooth,  firm,  and  quite  on 
the  margin  of  the  stump  ;  so  that 
the  object  proposed  to  himself,  by 
the  operator,  was  perfectly  ac- 
complished. D. 

ENGLISH  SURGERY. 

A  rare  Case  of  Dislocation  of 
the  Thigh,  downwards  and  hack- 
wards,  on  the  Spine  of  the  Ischium. 
— Thomas  Sefton,  a  watchman, 
aged  40,  of  a  strong  and  robust 
habit,  was  brought  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hospital  about  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  Tuesday   the  24th  of 


October,  having  sustained  a  vio- 
lent injury  from  a  fall. 

He  states  that  between  12  and 
1  this  morning,  while  going  on  du- 
ty, a  fellow  watchman  gave  him 
an  unexpected  push  with  some 
considerable  force,  which  impel- 
led him  forwards  several  yards  in 
a  half  falling  direction.  In  en- 
deavoring to  regain  the  lost  ba- 
lance of  the  body,  his  foot  slipped 
off  the  pavement  into  a  gutter, 
which  turned  the  knee  inwards  at 
the  same  time  that  he  fell  with 
his  body  forwards.  The  man  fur- 
ther states,  that  the  force  was 
applied  more  on  one  side  than  di- 
rectly behind,  and  somewhat  from 
above,  as  the  aggressor  had  pre- 
viously jumped  on  a  step,  and  then 
on  him;  while  in  the  act  of  falling, 
he  felt  something  '  crack,'  as  he 
expresses  it. 

From  this  time  he  lost  all  pow- 
er of  moving  his  limb ;  he  was  as- 
sisted on  the  back  of  another  man, 
and  then  conveyed  home.  He 
remained  there  till  the  time  of 
his  coming  to  the  hospital,  a  space 
of  about  15  hours.  No  reduction 
had  been  attempted  during  the 
time. 

It  was  apparent  to  every  one, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
man,  that  some  serious  injury  had 
been  sustained,  as  fracture  or  dis- 
location, for  there  was  complete 
loss  of  power  over  the  right  limb. 

On  examining  the  limb,  on  the 
right  side,  it  appeared,  when  the 
pelvis  was  fairly  fixed,  to  be 
lengthened  about  half  an  inch  ; 
the  limb  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  either  everted  or  inverted  ; 
if  anything,  it  was  certainly  the 
latter. 

The  principal  characteristic 
marks  then,  were  the  decided 
vacancy  in  front  of  the  thigh  ;  we 
could  feel  the  edge  of  the  tensor 
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vaginae  femoris  and  sartorius  mus- 
cles, and  then  the  lingers  passed 
into  a  cavity  ;  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor was  further  back,  and  not  so 
prominent  as  on  the  corresponding 
side  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
marks,  there  was,  as  we  before 
remarked,  an  elongation  of  the 
limb,  to  about  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch. 

These  circumstances  then  be- 
ing taken  in  conjunction,  Mr. 
Earle  immediately  decided  that 
there  was  a  dislocation,  and  the 
man  was  accordingly  removed  to 
the  operating  theatre,  where  he 
was  placed  on  a  bed,  and  the  dis- 
location reduced  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  pelvis  was  fixed 
by  means  of  a  sheet  passed  be- 
tween the  thighs,  and  firmly  se- 
cured to  a  staple,  the  body  being 
slightly  bent;  a  wetted  towel  was 
next  passed  round  the  dislocated 
thigh,  just  above  the  knee,  and 
badly  secured,  for  on  making  ex- 
tension, it  slipped  considerably, 
to  which  the  pulleys  were  attach- 
ed, and  extension  commenced  not 
quite  at  half  right  angles  with  the 
trunk.  Immediately  on  his  being 
brought  into  the  theatre  a  dose  of 
tartarized  antimony  was  given 
him,  and  this  was  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  minutes  during 
the  extension,  till  nausea  was  in- 
duced. 

Extension  had  now  been  kept 
up  for  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
when  Mr.  Earle  ordered  the  pa- 
tient to  be  bled  freely,  and  he 
lost  between  20  and  30  ounces  of 
blood  before  he  felt  any  degree  of 
syncope.  An  assistant  who  had 
passed  a  towel  round  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  and  had  it  se- 
cured on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
now  attempted  to  lift  the  bone  in 
its  place  by  elevating  the  body, 
but  without  effect,  and  Mr.  Earle 


was  about  to  alter  the  mode  of 
extension  ;  the  pulleys  a  few  mo- 
ments before  had  been  relaxed, 
when  he  forced  the  upper  portion 
of  the  thigh  forwards,  at  the  same 
moment  rotating  the  knee  out- 
wards, and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  bone  slip  into  its  pro- 
per situation. 

As  the  man  is  of  a  very  robust 
habit  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  cup  the  seat  of  injury,  and  en- 
join strict  antiphlogistic  measures. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  has 
gone  on  tolerably  well,  and  is  now 
fast  recovering. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  case 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  for 
Mr.  Earle's  clinical  lecture  on 
Saturday,  when  this  gentleman 
indulged  in  the  following  observa- 
tions : — "  It  has  been  stated  in  a 
work  recently  published  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal manner,  that  a  disloca~ 
tion  downwards  and  backwards  can- 
not take  place.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  the  head  of 
the  bone  rested,  not  on  the  ischi- 
atic  notch,  but  on  the  place  of 
junction  of  the  ilium  with  the  is- 
chium, at  the  spot  where  the  sa- 
crosciatic  ligament  was  attached. 
Now  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  the  ischiatic  notch 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  this 
positive  declaration  I  confess  I  do 
not  like.  To  lay  down  the  law 
in  this  way,  is  assuming  an  au- 
thority which  one  individual,  how- 
ever high  his  rank  in  the  profes- 
sion, is  not  justified  in  doing  ;  and 
this  assertion  appears  to  rest  on 
one  old  case,  where  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  found  resting  on  the 
pyriformis  muscle,  and  had  formed 
around  it  a  new  capsule.  This 
is  the  only  anatomical  fact  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  thrown 
upwards   in  this  way.     The  re- 
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dent  cases  brought  forward  are 
five,  and  two  only  of  these  fell 
under  his  immediate  observation. 
These  are  not  sufficient  I  think  to 
warrant  such  an  assertion,  more 
especially  as  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted  by  Boyer,  Riche- 
rand  and  others.  I  think  we 
should  pause  before  we  form  our 
opinion  on  the  dictum  of  one  indi- 
vidual, however  respectable  he 
may  be." 

Mr.  Earle  related  another  case 
to  which  he  was  called,  where 
the  same  appearances  presented 
themselves  as  in  the  present  case, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
similar  dislocation,  though  in  this 
case  the  limb  was  at  first  slightly 
everted  ;  it  became  subsequently 
rather  inverted. — Lancet. 


martinet's  manual   of   patho- 
logy. 
Manuel  de  Clinique  Medicate  et  de 
Pathologic  Par  L.  Martinet, 
D.M.P.     Paris,  1826.    2ieme 
Edition. 
Manual  of  Pathology,  fyc.    By  L. 
Martinet,  D.M.P.    Translat- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Additions. 
By   Jones  Quain,   A.B.    De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  at  the 
Medical  School,  Aldersgate  St. 
London.     1826. 
The  author  of  the   above  work, 
M.  Martinet,  has  for  some  years 
held  the  situation  of  resident  phy- 
sician in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Pa- 
ris, which  must  have  afforded  him 
abundant  opportunities  of  investi- 
gating disease    in   all   its   forms. 
Not  content  with  discharging  the 
routine  duties  of  his  office,  heap- 
pears  to  have  applied  himself  dil- 
igently to  the  study  of  pathology, 
and  feeling  the  want  of  an  ele- 
mentary book  on  this  science,  en- 
deavors to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  the  publication  of  the  work  be- 


fore us.  The  arrangement  pur- 
sued is  stated  in  the  preface  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  The  first  part  of  this  work, 
which  is  intended  as  a  clinical 
guide,  contains  a  brief  statement 
of  the  necessary  requisites  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  clinical  pursuits; 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  im- 
provements which,  of  late  years, 
have  been  introduced  in  methods 
of  investigating  the  diseases  of  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  human 
body. 

"  In  the  second  part,  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  in  a  condensed 
yet  complete  form,  everything 
that  is  necessary  .to  enable  the 
observer  to  distinguish  diseases 
from  each  other,  and,  if  necessa- 
ry, to  draw  up  with  precision  the 
history  of  them  ;  to  this  is  sub- 
joined an  enumeration  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  different  affections, 
and  the  morbid  alterations  which 
they  induce." 

On  the  subject  of  the  attain- 
ments necessary  to  be  possessed 
prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  study  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, M.  Martinet  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  in  which  we 
fully  concur  : 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  science,  should 
commence  his  education  by  ac- 
quiring a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  should  then  proceed  to  learn 
the  modern  languages,  particular- 
ly the  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. This  is  necessary,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  study  with  effect  the 
many  excellent  works  published 
by  our  neighbors  ;  and,  should  he 
visit  these  countries,  to  observe 
with  advantage  their  clinical  prac- 
tice, and  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  their  modes  and  princi- 
ples of  treatment. 
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"  The  observer  should  acquire  ought  to  be  pursued  by  medical 

correct  ideas  of  several  sciences  students,  cannot  be  carried  into 

which  may  be  deemed  necessary  practice  in  this  country  so  long  as 

to  medicine.      He  should  be  ac-  the  present  regulations  of  some  of 

quainted  with  chemistry,  natural  its  medical  bodies  are  allowed  to 

history,  and  natural  philosophy,  as  exist. 

he  will  constantly  have  occasion  The  next  part  of  the  work  in- 
to make  application  of  their  prin-  eludes  an  account  of  the  various 
ciples  ;  and  if  he  is  ignorant  of  improvements  which  have  been 
them,  many  physiological  and  pa-  lately  devised  for  the  perfection 
thological  phenomena  will  appear  of  the  methods  of  investigating 
altogether  unintelligible."  disease.      The  author,  as  well  as 

Our  readers  will  perceive  the  the  translator,   seems  a   decided 

great    similarity   between   these  disciple  of  Laennec.      Mr.  Quain 

opinions   and   those  advanced  by  will  not  even  allow  the  scientific 

Dr.  Gregory,   and  more  recently  terms  of  his  master  to   be  trans- 

by  Mr.  Alcock,  in  his  "  Essay  on  lated,  and  has  entered   a  formal 

the  Education  and  Duties  of  the  protest  against  giving  them  in  an 

General  Practitioner."      Indeed  English  garb  ;  his   words  are  as 

M.  Martinet  and  Mr.  Alcock  co-  follows  : — 

incide  in  many  points  on  the  edu-  "  It  appears,  however,  prefer- 
cation  of  the  medical  student,  and  able  to  adopt  at  once  the  terms 
the  mode  of  investigating  disease;  devised  by  Laennec,  which  will 
both  authors  having  stated  what  save  us  from  having  new  transla- 
the  education  of  the  medical  man  tions  of  them,  according  to  the 
ought  to  be.  In  the  work  of  the  whim  or  the  fancy  of  particular 
latter  gentleman,  which  abounds  persons.  The  inconvenience  of 
with  sound  sense,  there  was  one  this  practice,  should  it  become 
part  of  the  present  system  in  this  general,  will  soon  be  rendered 
country  which  was  not  exposed  apparent,  as  histories  of  cases  be- 
in  that  strong  light  which  its  per-  gin  to  be  published,  containing 
nicious  consequences  on  the  pro-  statements  of  the  signs  furnished 
fession  really  required;  we  allude  by  the  stethoscope.  For  as  all 
to  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  these  consist  of  simple  ideas,  if 
This  system  commenced  at  a  pe-  each  of  them  be  not  marked  by  a 
riod  when  the  profession  was  in  term  precise  and  definite,  it  will 
its  infant  state,  and  a  mere  trad-  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  dis- 
ing  concern  might  have  received  crepancy." 

some  justification  from  the   igno-  We  have,  from  the  commence- 

rance  of  the  times   in  which  it  -ment   of  our   labors,    frequently 

was   adopted  ;   but  that  it  should  advocated  the  use  of  the  stethos- 

be  continued  at  the  present  day,  cope,  and  pointed  out  the   advan- 

when  the  spirit  of  improvement  tages  to  be  derived  from  its  use 

has    manifested   itself  in    every  in   the  investigation   of    disease, 

other  department  of  science,  must  There  are,  however,   individuals 

be  a  source  of  regret,  as  well  as  still  sceptical   of  its   merits  ;  to 

astonishment,   to  every  man  who  such  we  recommend  the  perusal 

has  reflected  on  the  subject.  Un-  of  the  following  note  : — 

fortunately,  what  any  man  writes  "  By  means  of  the  stethoscope 

on  the  system  of  education  which  we  can  analyse  the  heart's  ac- 
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tion,  and  assign  the  time  occupied  sues,  are  given.  The  order  pur- 
by  the  contraction  of  each  of  its  sued  is  strictly  anatomical,  and 
cavities.  When  the  instrument  has  the  merit  of  being  clear  and 
is  applied  to  the  precordial  re-  intelligible.  To  students  of  me- 
gion,  we  hear  first  a  dull,  length-  dicine,  the  work,  in  our  opinion, 
ened  sound,  synchronous  with  the  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  Its  de- 
arterial  pulse,  and  therefore  pro-  feet  is,  perhaps,  the  want  of  any 
duced  by  the  contraction  of  the  directions  respecting  the  treat- 
ventricles  ;  this  is  instantly  sue-  ment  of  the  diseases  so  concisely 
ceeded,  without  any  interval,  by  and  ably  illustrated.  But  there 
a  sharp,  quick  sound,  like  that  of  exists,  in  this  country,  a  rage,  or 
a  valve,  or  the  lapping  of  a  dog  ;  rather  vitiated  taste,  for  the  prac- 
this  corresponds  to  the  interval  tical  part  of  a  subject,  as  it  is 
between  two  pulsations,  and  termed,  or  the  treatment  of  a 
therefore  marks  the  contraction  disease,  if  the  disease  be  the  sub- 
of  the  auricles ;  then  comes  the  ject,  before  the  principles  on 
interval  of  repose.  The  relative  which  it  depends  are  fully  under- 
duration  of  these  three  periods  stood.  Against  this  misdirection 
may  be  thus  stated  :  one  half,  or  of  the  mind,  a  young  man  cannot 
somewhat  less,  may  be  assigned  be  too  often  admonished  ;  we 
to  the  contraction  of  the  ventri-  would  entreat  the  ■medical  stu- 
cles  ;  a  quarter,  or  a  little  more,  dent,  in  particular,  to  direct  his 
to  that  of  the  auricles  ;  the  re-  attention  to  the  considerations  of 
maindejr  for  the  repose.  Accord-  the  pathological  condition  on 
ing  to  this  statement,  if  we  take  which  disease  rests,  before  he 
any  given  period,  say  twentyfour  perplexes  himself  with  the  treat- 
hours,  we  at  once  are  compelled  ment  of  what  he  is  in  fact  igno- 
to  conclude  that   the   ventricles  rant.    The  pathological  conditions 

I  are  in  action  twelve  hours,  and  cannot  be  understood,  without  a 
therefore  rest  twelve  hours  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  tissues  in  which 
auricles  are  in  action  six  hours,  they  occur  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
and  rest  eighteen  hours.  students  must,  in  the  one  case  as 
. "  This  calculation  is  applicable  well  as  the  other,  lay  a  proper 
to  a  healthy  adult,  whose  pulse  foundation,  else  the  house  which 
beats  seventy  strokes  in  a  minute,  he  raises,  however  gaudy  its  ex- 
It  assumes,  that  some  will  be  dis-  terior,  will  soon  require  props, 
posed  to  deny  that  the  heart  is  and  ultimately  fall, 
passive  in  its  dilation ;  but  opin-  Mr.  Quain  has  departed  from 
ions  on  the  subject  are  so  various,  the  original  in  some  respects;  the 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  chapters  on  pleurisy,  catarrh, 
give  any  summary  of  them  in  a  pneumonia,  and  phthisis,  have 
note."— T. — SeeLaennec,Vol.2.  been  rewritten,  from  the  consid- 
The  first  diseases  treated  are  eration  that  those  in  the  original 

♦those  of  the  brain  ;  the  enumera-  were  too  brief,  and  several  notes 

tion  of  the  symptoms  of  which,  is  have  been  added.      In  other  re- 

immediately  followed  by  the  mor-  spects  the  translation  is  faithful, 

bid  appearances  presented  after  From  the  manner  in   which  the 

death.  The  diseases  of  the  chest,  work  is  presented  to  the  English 

then  those  of  the  abdomen  ;   and,  reader,    it    is    evident  that    the 

lastly,  those  of  the  primary  tis-  translator  fully   understands  the 
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subjects  on  which  M.   Martinet 
has  written. — Lancet. 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  DEC.  11,  1827. 

"MODERATE  DRINKING  LEADS  TO 
INTEMPERANCE." 

In  continuing  this  subject,  we  pro- 
pose to  say  a  few  words  only  on  the 
means  of  preventing  and  of  curing 
the  vice  of  intemperance. 

If  what  was  said  last  week  of  the 
effect  of  moderate  drinking  be  just, 
the  first  and  only  step  which  need 
be  taken  for  preventing  most  of  this 
vice,  is  for  the  sober  drinker  to  cease 
to  drink  at  all.  In  this  way  much 
has  already  been  done,  and  the 
friends  of  human  virtue  and  human 
happiness  have  much  to  sustain 
them  in  their  benevolent  efforts,  from 
the  wellfounded  prospect  and  moral 
assurance  that  far  greater,  and  more 
cheering  results  are  still  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  source  of  improve- 
ment. Already  we  hear  of  many 
highly  respectable  individuals,  who, 
on  reflection,  finding  that  our  motto 
is  a  most  solemn  and  unequivocal 
truth,  have  readily  and  at  once,  en- 
tirely relinquished  the  use  of  ardent 
spirit,  and  are  happy  in  their  success, 
and  their  greater  safety  for  the  fu- 
ture. No  situation  is  more  perilous 
than  that  in  Which  a  man  is  placed 
in  imminent  danger  of  some  great 
calamity,  without  being  at  all  aware 
of  his  real  condition.  So  it  is,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  with  respect  to 
many  persons  who  allow  themselves 
daily  to  drink  more  or  less  of  rum, 
brandy,  or  something  of  the  kind  as 
bad.  They  have  no  idea  that  they 
themselves  are  in  any  danger  of  be- 


coming tipplers,  though  this  is  a 
thing  which  they  see  almost  every 
month  or  week  to  happen  to  some 
of  their  acquaintance  who  begun, 
and  for  a  time  pursued  the  same 
course  which  they  are  so  insensibly 
pursuing  themselves.  In  this  course 
who  knows,  among  the  best  and 
most  resolute  of  us,  how  soon  the 
power  of  habit  and  the  love  of  in- 
dulgence will  imperceptibly  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  selfrespect  and  self- 
government?  Let  those  of  us,  then, 
who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  underva- 
lue or  renounce  these  noble  prero- 
gatives of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  dash  the  inviting  draughty 
— however  harmless  for  the  pastr 
from  our  lips.  If  the  effort  and  the 
sacrifice  shall  be  found  on  trial  to  be 
great,  the  obligation  to  make  them; 
is  then  the  more  imperious.  If  they 
are  to  cost  us  little  or  nothing,  he 
who  does  not  make  them,  seeing 
that  the  habit  evidently  tends  at 
least  to  ruin,  is  not  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  rational  beings,  and 
certainly  does  not  choose  to  act  like 
an  accountable  one. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Intemperance. — Yesy 
the  cure  of  intemperance.  Some 
persons  may  ridicule  this  idea  as 
chimerical,  and  others  as  impracti- 
cable,—we  feel  assured  that  many 
individuals  on  the  contrary  have  al- 
ready been  cured  of  habitual  intem- 
perance, and  that  many  more  will  be 
added  to  this  list  of  the  restored.  It 
is  too  late  to  adopt  the  cold  and  un- 
christian sentiment,  u  Let  the  drunk- 
ard perish."  Some  indeed  are  in- 
corrigible by  any  moral  influence, 
and  these  by  aid  of  the  laws,  should 
be  placed  beyond  the   means  of  in- 
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dulgence,  where  their  example  could 
no  longer  ensnare  the  innocent,  and 
where,  if  possible,  they  should  be 
made  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  But  in  reference  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  intemperate, 
let  us  adopt  the  language  of  Dr. 
Tuckerman.  "Never  let  human  na- 
ture be  given  up.  God  has  not  giv- 
en up  the  drunkard,  while  yet  he 
permits  him  to  live,  and  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  sympathy  and  aid 
which  Christian  solicitude  and  exer- 
tion can  extend  to  him So  felt 

not  that  friend  of  sinners  whom  we 
are  taught  to  call  Master  and  Lord. 
Besides,  it  is  not  the  least  remarka- 
ble of  the  phenomena  which  recent 
endeavors  to  cure  intemperance  have 
brought  to  our  observation,  that 
there  are  moral  remains  in  the  heart 
even  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  which 
are  manifested  only  by  the  extension 
to  him  of  Christian  sympathy,  in  the 
endeavor  to  recover  him.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  many  ha- 
bitual drunkards  have  so  strong  a  de- 
sire to  be  cured  of  their  intemperate 
and  unnatural  thirst,  that  they  are 
willing  to  go  through  any  course, 
with  safety  to  life,  for  the  sake  of 
being  cured.  As  they  are  seen  by 
the  casual  observer,  .  .  .  they  seem 
indeed  to  have  lost  every  moral  ele- 
ment of  the  soul.     But  it  is  not  so." 

The  means  of  cure  are  moral  and 
medical,  and  when  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  the  physician  shall  be 
brought  to  act  on  this  subject  with 
that  degree  of  steadiness  and  interest 
which  it  demands,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  religious  principle,  we 
doubt  not  that  their  combined  action 
and  influence  will  produce  more  nu- 
merous  and    encouraging   instances 


of  success  than  have  yet  crowned 
the  efforts  of  those  philanthropists 
and  Christians  who  have  even  now 
rescued  hundreds  from  a  most 
wretched  existence,  and  from  a  pre- 
mature and  ignominious  grave. 

The  first  object  of  medical  science 
is  by  some  article  or  composition  of 
the  materia  medica,  to  establish  a 
disgust  between  the  palate,  stomach 
and  imagination  of  the  inebriate  and 
his  favorite  drink,  and  this  being  ac- 
complished, to  restore  the  deranged 
system  to  as  great  a  degree  of  sound- 
ness as  it  is  capable  of.  This  effort 
of  the  medical  attendant  should  al- 
ways be  represented  to  the  patient, 
if  he  is  capable  and  inclined  so  to 
understand  it,  as  a  moral  means  of 
his  restoration,  to  enable  him  to 
abandon  the  habit  which  is  his  worst 
and  most  insidious  foe.  If  this  senti- 
ment is  not  admitted  by  the  sufferer, 
and  so  much  respected  as  to  induce 
him  to  persevere  resolutely  in  a 
sickening  and  irksome  course  of  me- 
dicine, it  will  not  generally  be  suc- 
cessful. 

How  far  it  may  be  expedient  and 
salutary  to  force  the  antidote  into 
the  stomach  against  the  resistance  of 
the  recipient,  further  trials  than 
have  yet  been  made,  must  decide. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
when  the  intemperate  being  is  re- 
moved from  his  family  or  associates 
and  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  in- 
dulgence, if  still  prone  to  intemper- 
ance and  determined  to  use  no  me- 
thod to  overcome  his  vicious  habit, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  compel 
him  to  take  any  appropriate  and  safe 
remedy  in  order  to  effect  this  impor- 
tant purpose.  But  in  cases  where 
the  subject  remains  at  home  and  at 
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liberty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind,  it  will  probably  be  best 
to  treat  him  as  a  free,  and  of  course 
a  moral  agent. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  have 
succeeded  where  an  individual  has 
taken  a  medicine  without  his  own 
knowledge  or  consent.  These  in- 
stances we  apprehend  have  always 
occurred  where  one  or  a  few  doses 
of  the  remedy  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  end  in  view,  or  where  the 
remedy  was  not  an  emetic  substance. 

To  conclude.  More  good  has  al- 
ready been  effected  in  the  three  last 
years,  in  checking  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance,  than  the  best  and 
most  confident  friends  of  humanity 
dared  to  anticipate  in  ten  years  of 
labor,  experience  and  exertion. 
Enough  has  already  been  accom- 
plished to  encourage  the  hearts  and 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  all  who 
have  labored  and  can  enter  on  this 
great  and  glorious  enterprise.  We 
have  already  gained  much  in  having, 
in  some  good  measure,  learnt  how 
to  direct  our  means  and  efforts,  and 
in  gaining  the  assurance  that  these, 
if  vigorously  followed  up,  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  heartcheering 
success.  Let  every  individual,  then, 
for  himself,  according  as  God  shall 
give  him  ability,  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  do  what  he  can. 
This  call  should  be  especially  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  have  the  great- 
est power,  and  best  opportunities  of 
being  thus  useful  to  their  fellowbe- 
ings.  We  mean  the  proprietors  and 
agents  of  manufactories, — we  mean 
the  owners  and  commanders  of  our 
merchant  vessels, — we  mean  our 
Government  in  the  composition  of 
the  rations  which  they  issue  to  their 


sailors  and  marines  and  soldiers,— 
the  proprietors  and  conductors  of 
agricultaral  districts, — we  mean  all 
our  leading  and  influential  charac- 
ters who  have  an  influence  over  the 
pursuits,  habits  and  lives  of  the  labor- 
ing and  mechanical  classes  through- 
out the  country.  May  their  efforts 
be  for  their  country  and  their  race, 
and  may  success  and  happiness  at- 
tend them. 


LECTURES  ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Flint  proposes  to  deli- 
ver a  few  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
on  certain  evenings  during  the  pre- 
sent winter.  It  is  intended  to  give 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  a  popular 
character,  so  as  to  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  gentlemen  of  all  pro- 
fessions who  may  wish  to  obtain  a 
general  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture and  economy  of  the  human  bo- 
dy. They  will  commence  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  and  due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  will  be 
seasonably  communicated.  Number 
of  lectures,  from  1 5  to  20  ;  a  ticket  for 
the  whole  course  will  be  Jive  dollars. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  lec- 
tures are  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Flint,  for 
we  believe  he  will  do  the  subjects 
justice,  and  that  his  instructions  will 
prove  both  entertaining  and  useful. 
Many  things  are  undervalued  and 
neglected  in  this  world  merely  be- 
cause their  worth  is  not  understood. 
So  it  is  with  the  improvement  and 
preservation  of  the  human  fabric. 
The  more  we  know  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  our  bodies,  of  the 
means  of  unfolding  the  former  and 
perfecting  the  latter,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  whole  system  in  strength,  in 
harmony  and  health,  the  better  ena- 
bled and  disposed  we  shall  be  to  act 
as  our  own  counsellors  and  guides  in 
those  nnmberless  instances  in  which 
we  are  necessarily  left  to  counteract 
or  secure  our  own  physical  wellbe- 
ing,  with  all  its  happy  or  disastrous 
consequences. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 

271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winter  St. 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries1  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians and  families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice, 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 

CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sis., 

HAS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur 
geons'  Instruments  ;  among  them  are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 

TERENCE  WAKEFEILD. 

RESPECTFULLY  informs  the  custo- 
mers of  the  late  firm  of  Wakefeild 
&;  Smith,  and  the  public  in  general ,  that 
he  continues  the  business  of  Druggist 
and  Apothecary,  at  the  old  stand,  121, 
Washington  street,  where  he  offers  for 
sale  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  ar- 
ticles usually  found  in  his  line. 

A  variety  of  patent  medicines,  such  as 
Anderson's  pills;  Hooper's  do.;  bals.honey; 
Henry's  magnesia  ;  Turlington's  balsam; 
Cologne  water,  superior  from  Paris  ;  com- 
mon do.  ;  French  lavender,  from  the  man- 
ufactories ;  cephalic  snuff ;  Riga  balsam  ; 
antique  oil ;  otto  of  rose  ;  Godfrey's  cordi- 
al ;  opodeldoc,  &c. 

Country  physicians  and  dealers  in  drugs 


are  invited  to  call  as  above,  where  they 
c?an  be  supplied  at  a  fair  price. 

Physicians'  prescriptions  will  receive 
all  the  attention  and  care  that  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  business  has  enabled  him 
to  bestow,  and  every  article  delivered 
Will  be  such  as  they  may  calculate  on. 

Medicine  chests  of  every  description, 
for  family  and  ships'  use,  are  put  up  and 
replenished  with  care  and  faithfulness. 

SELLERS  &  ROSE, 
cutlers  and  surgical  instrument 

MAKERS, 

344,   Washington  St.,  opposite  Avery  St, 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  (New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  mal^e  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo 
site  Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

DAVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

IS  published  quarterly,  in  numbers  con- 
taining about  200  pages  each,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober. Price  five  dollars  a  year,  payable 
in  advance.  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 
Agents,  Boston. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Recorder.  omitted,  adverting  to  the  accidents 

hutchinson  on  surgery.  that  have  occurred  during,  or  sub- 
Practical  Observations  on  Surgery;  sequent  to  the  operation,  together 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  with    the    consideration    of    the 
Naval    and    Military    Service,  means  resorted  to  for   their  pre- 
Illustrated  by  Cases  and  various  vention  or  removal.     In  examining 
Official    Documents.       Second  the  question  as  to  the  proper  pe- 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  riod   for   amputating    in  gunshot 
By  Alex.  Copland  Hutchin-  wounds,  Mr.  H.  observes,  that  a 
son,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  late    writer,    Mr.    Guthrie,   has 
Hospital  at  Deal,  Member  of  shown  the   necessity  of  operating 
the  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Society  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  that  he 
of  London,  &c.  &c.  &c.     8vo.  advises  us  to  wait  from  two  to  six 
431.     London,  1826.  hours,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
In  the  work  before  us,  we  disco-  the  system  to  recover  from  the 
ver  much  that  is  new,  and  practi-  shock  it  has  sustained.     This  de- 
cally  useful.     We  also  notice  in  lay  our  author  objects  to,  as  great- 
its  present  form,  many  important  ly  augmenting  the  risk  of  a  fatal 
and  valuable   additions,  and  think  issue,  and  asserts  both  from   his 
that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  very  just-  own  experience  and  the  experi- 
ly  acquired  the   character  of  an  ence  of  his  professional  brethren 
able    and    zealous    advocate    of  serving  afloat,   that  he    was   not 
truth,  whose  labors  and  observa-  furnished  with  a  single  instance  to 
tions  in  the  field  of  naval  surgery  justify  a  deferred  operation.    For, 
have   achieved   much   to   extend  instead  of  the  effects  of  the  shock 
the  limits  of  our  art,  and  to  estab-  gradually  subsiding  during  the  pe- 
lish  rules  of  practice  of  inestima-  riod   of  delay,  Mr.    H.    believes 
ble  value  to  mankind.  that  they  would  continue  to   in- 
Amputation,  which  is  made  to  crease  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
constitute  the  subject  of  the  first  and  vitality  of  the   parts  injured, 
chapter,  is  treated  by  our  author  and  the  length  of  such  delay.     In 
in  an  able  and  judicious  manner  ;  further  support  of  this  opinion  Mr. 
purposely  avoiding  to  dwell  on  the  H.  advances  numerous  facts  and 
different  stages  of  the   operation,  arguments,  all  of  which  tend  to 
he  directs  his  attention  chiefly  to  prove  that  the  individual  is  almost 
the  more  difficult  and  unsettled  unconscious  at  the  time  of  being 
points  ;  to  such  as  have  been  im-  wounded,  though  he  retains  entire 
perfectly  treated   of,  or  wholly  selfpossession.     That    the    more 
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speedily  the  sufferer  is  liberated 
from  the  irritation  and  pain  of  a 
shattered  limb,  and  the  anxious 
suspense  that  usually  attends  it, 
the  greater  will  be  his  chance  of 
recovery.  Sometimes,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  injury,  there 
xvill  be  great  loss  of  blood,  and  a 
corresponding  disposition  to  syn- 
cope, which  must  be  counteracted 
by  the  use  of  internal  stimuli, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  hold 
out  the  soothing  language  of  kind- 
ness and  encouragement. 

Our  author,  after  comparing 
the  results  of  his  own  experience 
with  that  of  many  others,  has  ar- 
rived at  the  most  decided  convic- 
tion, that  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tage of  immediate  amputation  is 
completely  established.  Still  Mr. 
H.  appears  unwilling  to  reject  al- 
together Mr.  Guthrie's  doctrine 
of  delay,  and  recommends,  in  or- 
der that  truth  may  be  eventually 
elicited,  that  an  impartial  review 
of  the  whole  evidence  be  submit- 
ted to  the  profession, 

Mr.  H.  states,  that  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  preceding 
observations  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  work,  he  was  supplied  with 
official  documents  from  the  surgi- 
cal department  attached  to  Lord 
Exmouth's  expedition  against  Al- 
giers ;  and  with  a  hope  of  settling 
this  long  contested  question  of 
such  momentous  importance  to 
the  community,  he  introduces  co- 
pious extracts  of  the  leading  facts 
therein  detailed.  From  which  it 
appears  that  the  surgeon  of  the 
Impregnable  was  the  only  one  at- 
tached to  the  fleet,  who  mention- 
ed shock  and  alarm,  and  as  he  de- 
tails none  of  its  characteristic 
symptoms,  Mr.  H.  therefore  in- 
fers it  to  have  been  imaginary  and 
hypothetical.  Much  mention  has 
been  made  of  shock  and  alarm  to 


the  constitution:  "  a  phrase,  vague, 
ambiguous,  and  undefined  ;  but  a 
great  part  of  this  affection  called 
shock,  must  no  doubt  be  under- 
stood to  consist  in  the  state  of  the 
mind. — Now,  in  the  first  place, 
we  know,  that  in  the  ardor  of  bat- 
tle, the  same  excitement  of  mind 
continues  for  some  time  after  the 
actual  infliction  of  the  injury, 
however  severe,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
patriotic  exultation  of  seamen, 
who,  under  the  knife,  have  joined 
in  the  shouts  of  victory  ! — The 
depression  of  mind,  so  unfavorable 
to  the  success  of  an  operation, 
does  not  come  on  till  the  spirits 
are  exhausted  by  pain  and  loss  of 
blood.  Secondly,  with  regard  to 
pain  itself,  the  same  rule  holds  ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
most  severe  wound  is  hardly  felt 
at  first,  and  that  the  smart  termi- 
nating in  agony  does  not  come  on 
for  some  time,  a  time  which  may, 
and  should  always  be  anticipated 
by  the  operation." 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  al- 
ready adduced,  Mr.  H.  relates, 
that  in  two  of  the  ships  where  this 
principle  was  fully  acted  on, cc  se- 
veral officers  and  seamen  so 
wounded  as  to  require  immediate 
amputation,  died  in  the  cockpit, 
before  the  period  had  elapsed  in 
which  the  surgeon  felt  himself 
justified  or  warranted  to  com- 
mence operating." 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  forbear  express- 
ins:  our  entire  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  H.'s  views,  which  he 
has  arrived  at  after  a  patient  in- 
vestigation, and  candid  review  of 
facts. 

On  the  application  of  the  tourni- 
quet, Mr.  H.  gives  several  impor- 
tant directions.  When  a  diseased 
limb,  not  depending  on  a  recent 
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injury  is  to  be  removed,  he  consi-  moved,  Mr.  H.  invariably  rounds 

ders  it  useful  to  precede  the  ope-  off  the  sharp  cut  edge  of  the  bone, 

ration   by    some   aperient,  or  an  with  a  strong  blunt  scalpel,  in  or- 

enema  in  cases  of  extreme  debili-  der  to  prevent  any  injury  of  the 

ty    usually   attendant  on  profuse  soft  parts  when  brought  over  the 

suppuration,  or  chronic  ulcers  of  end   of  the  bone  in  forming  the 

the  inferior  extremity.     Whether  stump,  which  precaution  is  more 

the    amputation     be    performed  especially  necessary  in  amputa- 

above   or  below  the  knee  or  el-  tions  below  the  knee,  from  the 

bow,  Mr.  H.  directs  the  tourni-  thinness  of  the  integument  cover- 

quet  to  be  applied  about  a  hand's  ing  the  spine  of  the  tibia, 

breadth  below  the  groin  or  axilla,  In  securing  the  bloodvessels,  Mr. 

and  obliquely  over  the   artery,  to  H.  advises  that  they  be  taken  up 

prevent  its  displacement,  if  during  according  to  their  size,  commenc- 

the  operation  the  direction  of  the  ing  with  the  largest;  and  never  to 

limb  be  changed.     The  pad  should  include  in  the  same  ligature  their 

not  be  thicker  than  a  finger,  and  accompanying  veins,  when  hemor- 

formed  with  a  few  turns  of  a  roll-  rhage   should   render   a   ligature 

er  round  a  piece  of  deal  of  the  necessary;  exclusive  of  the  danger 

size  of  a  goosequill,  an  inch  and  a  of  including  a  considerable  nerv- 

half  in  length,  having  about  a  yard  ous  branch,  it  will  occasion  an  un- 

of  bandage  for  the  purpose  of  pass-  equal  division  of  the  inner  coat  of 

ing  round  the  limb.     Mr.  H.  re-  the   artery,  and   thus  retard  the 

commends  that  the  screw  of  the  adhesion  and  subsequent  oblitera- 

tourniquet  be   placed  on  the  out-  tions  of  its  canal, 

side  of  the  limb,  nearly  opposite  When  arteries  are  found  ossifi- 

the  pad,  as  the  most  convenient  ed  on  amputating,  recourse  must 

situation,  both  as  regards  the  ope-  be  had  to  the  needle, which  should 

rator  and  assistant;  that  it  will  be  be  so  passed  as  to  include  a  por- 

less  readily  displaced  by  the  web  tion   of    the   adjacent    muscular 

of  the  instrument  than  when  the  fibre   to   serve  as  a  compress  on 

screw  acts  immediately  on  it.  the  brittle  sides  of  the   artery  ; 

On  the  division  of  the  parts. —  the  ligature  is  next  to  be  gently 
After  the  integuments  have  been  tightened,  so  as  to  arrest  the  cir- 
divided  by  a  circular  incision,  and  culation  through  the  vessel,  till 
sufficiently  retracted,  the  super-  its  canal  is  obliterated  by  the 
ficial,  and,  lastly,  the  deeper  formation  of  granulations, 
seated  muscles  should  next  be  di-  Mr.  H.  considers  it  of  essential 
vided  ;  commencing  this  last  inci-  importance  to  secure  every  arte- 
sion  at  the  part  where  the  former  ry,  however  small,  for  if  allowed 
muscles  have  retracted  to,  as  to  remain  untied,  when  warmth 
these  will  be  found  to  retract  and  reaction  ensue,  a  profuse  he- 
more  than  those  in  immediate  morrhage  may  occasion  a  reopen- 
connexion  with  the  bone.  The  ing  of  the  stump,  and  additional 
muscles  are  next  to  be  separated  suffering  of  the  patient.  There- 
from the  bone  upwards  one  or  two ~ fore,  every  coagulum  of  blood 
inches,  and  leathern  or  strong  li-  should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
nen  retractors  to  be  applied.  if  the  sponge  is  insufficient,  the 

After  sawing  through  the  bone,  fingers  may   be  employed  to  de- 

and  before  the  retractors  are  re-  tach  them  from   their  adhesions ; 
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one  end  of  the  ligature  is  cut  off 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  knot.  The  ligatures  of  the 
two  principal  arteries  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  knotting 
the  two  ends  of  each  together, 
which,  if  they  are  not  detached 
at  a  proper  period,  may  be  twist- 
ed together,  and  thereby  accele- 
rate the  ulcerative  process  and 
their  ultimate  separation. 

To  obviate  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects caused  by  the  presence  of 
this  foreign  body,  it  has  been  late- 
ly suggested  to  cut  off  both  ends 
of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  has  adopted 
this  plan,  and  has  furnished  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  6th  vol.  MedicoChi- 
rurg.  Transact.  To  determine 
its  merits  it  should  therefore  be 
subjected  to  repeated  trials  under 
variously  modified  circumstances. 

As  the  concluding  observations 
are  practically  useful,  we  intro- 
duce them  in  the  language  of  the 
text  :  "  But  it  is  a  practice  that 
cannot  at  any  rate,  I  imagine,  be 
safely  applied  to  the  ligature  of 
large  arteries  in  any  other  state 
than  that  described  above, — 
namely,  in  an  amputated  limb. 
In  aneurism,  for  instance,  a  col- 
lection of  pus  surrounding  the  en- 
closed noose,  however  small  the 
collection  may  be,  Would  be  so 
situated, — in  immediate  contact 
with  the  coats  of  the  artery,  re- 
tained, as  it  were,  in  a  cup  by  the 
theca  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
wound  upwards,  sealed  in  every 
part  by  the  closest  union, — as  to 
be  likely  soon  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  its  confined  space,  by 
breaking  down  the  slender  cellu- 
lar connexions  existing  between 
the  artery  and  its  surrounding 
parts  ;  thereby  producing  inflam- 


mation where  its  consequences 
are  most  to  be  dreaded,  insulation 
of  the  artery  and  eventually  ul- 
ceration of  its  coats,  whence  a  fa- 
tal hemorrhage  might  ensue. 
Such  are  the  objections  to  cutting 
off  both  ends  of  a  ligature  close  to 
the  noose,  in  any  operation  of  an- 
eurism, as  has  been  lately  prac- 
tised with  success  in  amputations; 
and  which  I  have  stated,  with  a 
view,  merely,  to  guard  the  young 
surgeon  against  this  application  of 
the  principle,  to  an  artery  in  any 
other  situation  than  in  that  before 
described. " 

In  forming  the  stump  of  the 
thigh. — Our  author  agrees  with 
Mr.  Allanson,  in  drawing  down 
the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps 
over  the  end  of  the  bone,  so  that 
the  line  of  incision  may  be  trans- 
verse, and  not  longitudinal,  as  is 
usually  practised.  Mr.  A.  how- 
ever is  guided  by  a  different  prin- 
ciple, for  when  the  cicatrix  is 
formed  longitudinally,  it  will  usu- 
ally be  found  opposite  the  bone, 
which  will  occasion  much  incon- 
venience in  walking  with  an  arti- 
ficial leg,  as  the  point  of  pressure 
must  be  on  the  new  formed  skin. 

Mr.  B.  Bell  thinks  that  the  line 
of  incision  should  be  longitudinal, 
so  that  the  pus  may  have  a  free 
exit.  This  mode  of  forming  the 
line  of  contact,  though  generally 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  most 
authorities,  Mr.  H.  unhesitatingly 
condemns,  as  it  will  be  found  to 
favor  the  formation  of  pus  be- 
tween the  flaps,  and  thus  defeat 
union  by  the  first  intention.  A 
stump  formed  on  this  plan  will  of 
course  rest  on  its  depending  angle, 
and  cause  a  separation  of  the  flaps 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  form- 
ing a  cavity  for  containing  pus. 

Mr.  H.'s  reasons  for  abandoning 
this  ancient  practice,  and  adopting 
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the  transverse  line  of  adhesive 
contact,  we  subjoin  :  u  In  making 
the  seam  transversely,  the  weight 
of  the  thigh  must  necessarily  press 
the  sides  of  the  flaps  into  closer 
contact  ;  and  hence  union  by  the 
first  intention,  the  grand  object  of 
our  eiforts,  is  more  effectually 
promoted;  and  hence  also  the  ex- 
clusion of  collections  of  matter, 
no  cavity  being  left  for  its  secre- 
tion and  deposition,  which  when 
they  occur,  often  protract  the 
cure  to  an  indefinite  period,  by 
favoring  troublesome  exfoliations 
of  the  bone,  &c. 

"  Since  I  have  adopted  this 
plan,  the  formation  of  pus  within 
the  stump  is  a  circumstance  of 
rare  occurrence  ;  and  it  has  be- 
sides enabled  me  to  discharge 
from  the  hospital  many  men  who 
had  undergone  amputation  above 
the  knee,  within  the  space  of 
three  weeks  after  operating  ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  stumps  were 
perfectly  cicatrized  in  the  short 
period  of  fourteen  days.  No  such 
favorable  circumstances  ever  oc- 
curred in  my  practice  while  in 
the  habit  of  forming  the  face  of 
the  stump  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. The  practice  here  recom- 
mended will  be  found  still  more 
applicable  and  advantageous  on 
board  ships  of  war,  where  it  is 
well  known  the  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing motion  occasioned  by  the  swell 
of  the  sea  so  frequently  disturbs 
the  healing  process  of  nature  in 
uniting  parts  divided  by  the  knife." 

The  celebrated  Guthrie  also 
recommends  the  transverse  line 
of  stump,  without  assigning  his 
reasons  for  such  a  preference. 

When  the  dressings  are  applied, 
the  stump  should  not  be  elevated, 
as  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh 
wrould  then  contract  and  prevent 
the   approximation  of  the   flaps. 


When  placed  in  bed,  the  patient 
must  be  confined  to  his  back. 

These  directions  apply  equally 
in  amputations  of  the  arm  ;  in 
those  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  the 
line  of  contact  should  follow  the 
direction  of  the  bones. 

Of  exposing  and  dressing  the 
stump. — After  amputation  of  one 
of  the  great  extremities,  the 
dressings  should  not  be  removed 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  un- 
less much  tension  and  inflamma- 
tion, or  an  unusual  secretion  of 
pus  ensues.  In  the  latter  case, 
Mr.  H.  directs  that  the  adhesive 
straps  be  carefully  snipped  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  whole  of  the  dressings  be 
removed.  Emollient  cataplasms 
or  fomentations  are  freely  em- 
ployed to  combat  tension  and  in- 
flammation. If  it  has  extended 
to  the  integuments  of  the  stump 
upwards,  cold,  astringent,  and 
evaporating  applications  will  be 
best. 

If  this  plan  proves  ineffectual, 
bleeding  and  cathartics  are  to  be 
liberally  employed,  and  if  still 
unsubdued,  Mr.  H.  has  recourse 
to  free  incisions  through  the  in- 
flamed cellular  membrane  as  is 
practised  in  erysipelas  phlegmo- 
nodes. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  air  between  the  flaps  when 
the  adhesion  is  not  complete, -and 
to  keep  up  a  uniform  pressure  ex- 
ternally, as  one  strap  is  removed, 
the  surface  is  wiped  with  a  soft 
sponge,  dried,  and  the  strap  re- 
placed, before  any  of  the  others 
are  touched.  The  ligatures  are 
brought  out  opposite  their  re- 
spective knots,  and  placed  loosely 
on  the  superior  flap,  and  are  ne- 
ver disturbed  as  to  their  attach- 
ments till  the  second  or  fourth 
dressing.     In  removing  the  adhe- 
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sive  straps,  particular  care  is  ne-  sick,  "  these  truly  royal  institu- 
cessary,  to  avoid  tearing  asunder  tions  stand  preeminent  and  unri- 
the  newly  formed  adhesions.  The  valed  throughout  Europe."  In 
raised  end  of  the  strap  is  turned  relation  to  our  own  country,  it 
down  on  the  adhering  part,  and  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  the 
brought  gently  forward  with  one  same  enlightened  spirit  and  active 
hand,  while  two  fingers  of  the  benevolence  has  actuated  our  go- 
other  rest  on  the  skin  ;  and  when  vernment  in  appropriating  liberal- 
one  end  is  thus  detached  as  far  as  ly  to  the  erection  of  naval  hospi- 
the  line  of  incision,  the  other  is  in  tals  in  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and 
like  manner  removed,  When  the  Boston, 
flaps   are    approximated,   a   thin  

Compress  of  lint  with  the  ointment  Selections  from  the  Gazette  of  Health,  Lon- 

side   outwards    is   placed  on  the  don,  to  Nov.  1, 1827. 

lower  flap>  and  over   this  a  broad  cancer. 

circular  strap,  snipped  at  the  out-        Dr.  Prosser   Gassand,  of  Tou- 

er  edge,  is  applied,  and,  obliquely  louse,   has   lately    published   the 

over  all,  two  smaller   straps  are  following   case    of  open   cancer, 

passed,   crossing  on  the  face  of  which  terminated  favorably  under 

the  stump.  his  treatment: 

After  the  second  or  third  dress-  Madam  Dillon,  aged  49,  of  a 
ing,  it  should  not  be  opened  or  sanguineous  and  nervous  tempera- 
dressed  oftener  than  every  other  ment,  had  enjoyed  good  health  till 
day.  The  tourniquet  is  left  loose  she  was  fortyseven  years  of  age. 
on  the  limb,  till  thirtysix  hours  The  menstrual  secretion  then  be- 
after  the  separation  of  the  last  gan  to  be  irregular,  attended  with 
ligature.  pains   in  the   abdomen.     By  the 

The  medical  treatment  after  am-  advice  of  her  physicians,  she  took 
putation,  must  of  course  depend  several  purgative  draughts,  which 
on  existing  circumstances.  In  afforded  some  relief,  without 
healthy  subjects,  nothing  more  is  however  restoring  her  to  health, 
required  than  proper  attention  to  In  the  month  of  October,  1821, 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  after  having  received  a  slight 
moderate  any  symptomatic  fever  blow  on  the  breast,  she  discover- 
by  the  exhibition  of  diaphoretics  ;  ed  a  tumor  in  it,  about  the  size 
if  there  is  much  general  vascular  of  a  nut.  At  first  this  excited 
excitement,  recourse  should  be  but  little  attention  ;  but  as  it  gra- 
had  to  bleeding.  To  quiet  irrita-  dually  increased,  and  in  time  be- 
tion  and  dispose  to  sleep,  an  ano-  gan  to  be  painful,  she  consulted  a 
dyne  draught  is  directed.  Much,  surgeon,  who  recommended  a  dis- 
liowever,  must  be  left  to  the  cutient  plaster  to  be  applied  to 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  the  part,  and  directed  her  to  take 
surgeon.  some  white  powder. 

The  regular  hospital  diet  of  na-  The  pains  continued  to  in- 
val  establishments  must,  of  course,  crease;  sleep  almost  entirely  left 
be  frequently  varied  to  suit  pecu-  her  ;  the  tumor  made  rapid  prog- 
liar  states  and  diseases ;  and,  as  ress,  and  at  length  ulceration 
Mr.  H.  observes,  with  respect  to  took  place. 

various  comforts  and  necessaries        Dr.  Gassand  being  at  this  peri- 
provided  by  government  for  the  od  physician  to  the  medical  chari- 
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ty  of  the  district  in  which  this 
poor  woman  resided,  saw  her,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  when,  says  he,  "  I 
found  her  in  the  following  state  : 
rather  unusually  thin  ;  her  face 
pale,  contracted,  and  expressive 
of  great  suffering  ;  skin  hot,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  evening  ;  the 
pulse  hard  and  frequent;  obstinate 
constipation  ;  the  left  breast,  the 
seat  of  three  unequal  tumors,  the 
largest  resembling  a  hen's  e§^ 
which  was  at  the  same  time  in  a 
state  of  ulceration.  The  skin  in 
the  neighborhood  was  corrugated, 
and  the  folds  were  of  a  brownish 
hue,  the  edges  of  the  ulceration 
hard,  unequal,  swollen,  and  highly 
sensible  ;  the  patient  declaring 
that  the  sensation  was  that  of  red- 
hot  burning  coals.  The  bottom 
of  the  sore  was  full  of  fleshy  dull 
white  granulations,  and  discharged 
a  fetid,  acrid,  serous,  and  bloody 
fluid.  Digestion  was  difficult  ; 
nights  restless  ;  nutrition  imper- 
fect ;  and  the  spirits  greatly  de- 
pressed." The  Doctor's  first  at- 
tempt was  to  inspire  the  patient 
with  confidence,  from  the  hope 
afforded  of  relief,  by  relating  the 
cures  that  had  already  been  ef- 
fected in  several  similar  cases  at 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  promised  implicitly  to  follow 
his  advice. 

"  On  the  following  day,  I  dis- 
continued the  nutritive  food  and 
wine,  which  she  had  been  taking 
in  order  to  keep  up  her  strength, 
and  confined  her  to  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  and  restricted  her 
in  point  of  drink,  to  mucilaginous 
and  simply  sweetened  water. 
Thirty  leeches  were  applied  in 
the  evening,  as  near  to  the  seat  of 
the  evil  as  was  practicable  ;  on 
their  removal,  not  only  their 
punctures,  but  the  whole  ulcer- 
^ed  surface  was   covered  with  a 


linseedmeal  poultice,  moistened 
with  a  decoction  of  leaves  of  the 
deadly  nightshade  and  poppy- 
heads. 

"  On  the  following  day,  there 
was  a  little  amendment,  though 
she  felt  herself  very  weak  ;  the 
leeches  had  done  their  duty.  I 
ordered  them  to  be  reapplied 
three  times  in  the  course  of 
tvventyfour  hours.  The  patient 
had  some  repose,  and  the  ulcer 
exhibited  a  more  favorable  ap- 
pearance. In  four  days  more  the 
leeches  were  repeated,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty,  but  less  blood 
was  obtained  ;  and  at  this  time 
the  patient  was  not  so  much 
weakened,  while  the  pain  was 
lessened. 

"  By  the  12th,  the  stomach, 
which  had  been  overexcited  by 
wine  and  a  generous  diet,  was  in 
a  better  state  ;  the  tongue  had 
nearly  regained  its  natural  aspect, 
being  more  moist  and  less  red. 
Hope  now  seemed  to  be  playing 
a  useful  part  ;  the  countenance 
began  to  brighten,  the  spirits  rais- 
ed, and  she  declared  that  she  had 
enjoyed  two  hours  tranquil  sleep 
during  the  preceding  night, — a 
thing  to  which  she  had  nearly 
been  a  stranger  during  six  months. 

"  18th.  The  ulcer  presents  an 
entirely  new  aspect  ;  its  edges 
are  less  hard,  and  its  surface  di- 
minished ;  the  surrounding  veins 
are  lessened  ;  the  middle  of  the 
sore  has  assumed  a  healthier  co- 
lor ;  the  discharge  is  less  bloody, 
and  of  better  consistence  ;  fifteen 
leeches  bled  well,  and,  according 
to  the  patient's  account,  entirely 
removed  the  pain. 

u  24th.  The  ulcer  contracts ; 
the  edges  are  decreasing,  and 
present  a  vermilion  hue.  I  now 
commenced  the  application  of  re- 
cently made  opiated  cerate, 
spread  on  fine  linen. 
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"  30th.  A  remarkable  im-  and  locomotive  functions  were  ex- 
provement ;  the  glands  in  the  ecuted  with  ease  ;  and,  in  short, 
neighborhood  of  the  ulceration,  the  general  state  of  the  system, 
which  were  unusually  tender,  &c.  was  good. 
have  lost  about  a  third  of  their  "  About  the  beginning  of  No- 
bulk,  and  give  little  or  no  uneasi-  vember,  the  purgative  plan  hav- 
ness  to  the  patient.  Twelve  ing  excited  some  slight  colic,  I 
leeches  were  this  day  applied  ;  discontinued  the  use  of  the  pills, 
but,  in  other  respects,  there  is  no  "  12th.  Fifteen  leeches  ;  and 
alteration  of  treatment.  The  on  the  13th  the  pills  resumed,  in 
first  days  of  November  being  cold,  smaller  doses.  During  the  month, 
I  advised  her  to  keep  herself  the  wound  was  regularly  dressed, 
warm,  and  on  no  account  to  ex-  and  cataplasms  were  daily  ap- 
pose herself  to  a  damp  or  cold  plied. 

air.     The  digestive  organs  being        "January  1st,  1823.     One  en- 

in  a  favorable  state,  I  judged  it  tire  and  undisturbed  night's  rest  ; 

proper  to  try  revulsion.     Accord-  functions  entirely  natural  ;  ulcer 

ingly  two  of  the  following   pills  nearly  healed  ;  mammary  glands, 

were  ordered  every  morning  :  at  first  so  large,  diminished  to  al- 

Take  of  Castile  Soap,  one  drachm;  most  their   natural    state;    cata- 

Aloes  and  Calomel,  of  each  plasms  discontinued;  dressing  with 

half  a  drachm;  saturnine    cerate;    more   animal 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  a  sum-  food  ;  wine  and  water.     In  a  few 

cient  quantity  to  form  a  days  the  patient  returned  to  her 

mass.  domestic     occupations.     At    the 

To  be  divided  into  sixty  pills.  end  of  the  month  the  ulcer  was 

"Every  ten  days,  a  small  num-  entirely    healed,    and   from   that 

ber  of  leeches  was  applied,  and  time  I  considered  her  radically 

after  every  application  of  this  na-  CUJ,ed. 

ture,  the  state  of  the  breast  was        "  From  this  period,  more  than 

manifestly  improved.     The  appe-  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  no- 

tite    increased    so    much   as   to  tmn§  whatever  has  appeared  to 

prompt  the  patient  to  solicit  for  disturb  her  health." 
indulgence  in  the  article  of  diet,        No  organic  disease  varies  more 

and  she  was  accordingly  allowed  in  degrees  of  malignity  than  can- 

a  small  portion  of  fish.  cer.     The  temperament  of  Ma- 

"  Towards   the   close    of  No-  dame  Dillon  being  sanguineous  in- 

vember   she    was     entirely   free  stead  of  leucophlegmatic,  the  dis- 

from  pain;  respiration,  which  had  ease  was  evidently  of  a  mild  na- 

been  hitherto  oppressed,  became  ture,  and  its  progress  was  clearly 

free  ;  instead  of  a  foul  ulcer,  the  not  favored  by  the  state  of  the 

breast  exhibited  a  healthy  sore,  constitution.     Had  the  tempera- 

rapidly  healing  ;  the  neighboring  ment  been  leucophlegmatic,  the 

tumors    subsided,    and    scarcely  abstraction  of  blood  wonld  have 

equaled  a    pea  in  point  of  size,  aggravated  the   disease.     During 

The  temper  of  the  patient,  from  the  course  of  our  hospital  and  pri- 

being   morose    and   unsteady,  be-  vate  practice,  we  never  met  with 

came  remarkably   cheerful ;  her  a  case  of  true  cancerous  ulcer  of 

physiognomy   indicated  the  entire  the  breast  in  a  sanguineous  tem- 

removal  of  suffering  ;  the  nutrient  perament ;  and  in  doubtful  cases 
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of  hard  tumefactions  of  a  mamma- 
ry gland,  we  have  been  influenced 
more  by  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, than  any  peculiar  character 
of  the  tumor,  in  giving  an  opinion 
of  its  nature,  and  the  results  of 
numerous  cases  have  confirmed 
our  decisions.  We  have  given 
the  case  a  place  in  our  journal, 
because  the  result  is  in  favor  of 
the  soothing  treatment  of  cancer- 
ous or  illconditioned  ulcers  in  ple- 
thoric habits  recommended  by 
Mr.  Abernethy. 

ERUPTIONS    OF  THE  FACE. 

As  I  have  an  opportunity  but 
seldom  of  seeing  your  u  Gazette 
of  Health,"  I  know  not  whether 
any  of  your  correspondents  have 
communicated  to  you  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  oil  of  walnuts 
as  an  external  application  in  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  particularly  of 
the  face.  I  have  lately  witness- 
ed one  case  of  its  efficacy,  where 
the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  medicines,  mercurials, 
antimonials,  and  others,  as  altera- 
tives, for  more  than  twenty  years, 
which  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished the  disorder,  and  not  a 
little  injured  a  once  good  consti- 
tution. 

The  oil  was  applied  every 
night,  by  besmearing  the  face 
with  a  rag  moistened  with  it. 

This  beins:  the  season  for  ob- 
taining  it,  as  oil  of  almonds  is  pro- 
cured, by  pressing  the  fresh  and 
ripe  kernels,  the  demand  for  it, 
were  its  virtues  generally  known, 
and  properly  appreciated,  would, 
no  doubt,  amply  repay  the  vender. 

This  oil  is  usually  imported 
from  France,  for  the  use  of  art- 
ists ;  but  of  late  years,  painters 
have  substituted  some  other  arti- 
cle for  it,  which  renders  the  ge- 
nuine oil  of  walnuts,  and  no  other 


will  answer  the  above  purpose, 
exceedingly  scarce  :  the  present 
season  should  not  therefore  -pass 
away  without  obtaining  so  desira- 
ble an  application  in  a  disagreea- 
ble, obstinate,  and  oftentimes  dis- 
tressing complaint.  A  most  pow- 
erful recommendation  in  its  favor 
is,  that  it  may  be  used  with  per- 
fect safety.  viator. 

Oct.  1827. 

The  oil  of  the  walnut  sold  in 
London  is  obtained  from  the  ker- 
nels of  old  walnuts,  which  are  un- 
saleable for  eating.  It  has  cer- 
tainly the  great  recommendation 
of  being  incapable  of  doing  mis- 
chief, if  it  should  not  succeed  in 
acting  beneficially  ;  but  we  may 
venture  to  say,  from  experience, 
that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  for 
inflammatory  eruptions  and  scaly 
affections  of  the  skin. 


TIC   DOULOUREUX. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Southwell, 
has  published  an  interesting  case 
of  this  disease,  which  was  cured 
by  the  subcarbonate  of  iron.  The 
patient  had  given  the  belladonna, 
stramonium,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. 
a  fair  trial,  without  deriving  from 
either  any  essential  benefit. 


ULCERATION    OF    THE     GUMS  IN 
CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Bush,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  Frome,  has  communicated  to 
the  medical  profession  the  follow- 
ing case  of  spreading  foul  ulcera- 
tion of  the  gums,  which  frequent- 
ly occurs  during  infancy. 

"  In  the  Journal  for  June,  Mr. 
Thompson  has  given  a  paper  on  a 
species  of  phagedenic  ulceration 
of  the  mouth,  called  '  Gangrenous 
Excoriation,  or  Erosion,'  in  which 
he  recommends,  and  perhaps  with 
much  propriety,  the  Balsam  of 
Peru.     The  disease  is  well  known 
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to  practitioners,  especially  those 
resident  in  crowded  manufactur- 
ing towns,  as   attacking  the  child- 
ren of  the  lower  orders,  and  more 
particularly  such  as  are  deficient- 
ly supplied  with  nutritious  food, 
and  have    not  the   advantages  of 
wellventilated      rooms,     regular 
personal    ablution,   and    frequent 
changes   of  clean  linen.     I  have 
seen  this  disease  to  supervene  on 
typhus,    scarlatina,   rubeola,    and 
variola,  and  at   all   periods   from 
one  to  ten  years.     It  takes  place 
in  children  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions, such   as   are   of  scrofulous 
diathesis.      Having    witnessed   a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  curing 
these   cases   by  bark,  wine,  and 
the  ordinary  routine  of  practice, 
I    was    induced,  ten   or  fourteen 
years  ago,  to  give  charcoal,  and 
with  the  most  happy  results.     In- 
deed, where  the  plan  has  been 
tried  early,  I   do  not  remember 
an   unsuccessful   instance.      The 
following  is  the  formula  I   have 
commonly    used ;   but    when   the 
bowels  have  been  too  relaxed,  I 
have  formed  the  linctus  with  sy- 
rup  of  white  poppies  instead  of 
honey. 

Take  of  finely  powdered  Charcoal, 
and 
Honey,  of  each   one  ounce. 
r  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  about  eve- 
ry three  or  four  hours. 

"  This  serves  as  a  local  and 
constitutional  remedy.  I  have 
used  it  very  extensively  in  cases 
of  illconditioned  ulcers,  accompa- 
nied by  constitutional  debility, 
both  internally  and  as  a  local  ap- 
plication, with  marked  advantage. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  animal  and  vegetable  oils, 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  other  sub- 
stances found  to  contain  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,'         those 


which  by  experience  are  found  to 
recruit  and  restore  most  efficient- 
ly debilitated  constitutions." 

THE  ACETATE   OF  MORPHINE, 
&C.  &C. 

A  practice  has  been  lately 
much  adopted  by  some  chemical 
physicians  on  the  continent,  of  in- 
troducing medicine  into  the  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin, 
termed  the  u  Endermic  practice 
of  medicine."  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  this  practice,  it  is  said,  is 
"  the  exemption  of  the  digestive 
organs  from  an  inconvenient  or 
unaccustomed  stimulus  ;'■'  and  its 
importance,  say  the  Editors  of  a 
French  journal,  must  be  appa- 
rent, when  the  stomach  cannot 
retain  any  medicine,  or  when  the 
patient  is  incapable  of  swallowing. 

A  M.  Bailly  has  lately  been 
very  active  in  employing  a  varie- 
ty of  medicines  on  this  plan  ;  and 
the  following  facts  are  certainly 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
the  attention  of  the  practitioners 
of  this  country. 

The  salts  of  morphine,  acetate, 
sulphate,  nitrate,  &c,  applied  in 
this  manner,  speedily  exhibit  an 
action  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  and  often  by  dysuria  and 
ischuria:  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
rare  ;  sometimes  a  sensation  of 
itching  is  felt  in  the  nasal  cavities, 
and  papular  eruptions  not  unfre- 
quently  appear  on  the  skin. 

Extract  of  belladonna,  applied 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  feet, 
produced  all  the  consequences 
derived  from  its  internal  exhibi- 
tion, such  as  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil, and  impaired  vision. 

Extract  of  squills,  while  it  in- 
creases perspiration,  promotes  the 
urinary  secretion,  and  facilitates 
expectoration. 
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Finely  powdered  strychnine  of  his  body  to  the  vapor  of  turpen- 
promotes  the  digestion  of  ulcers,  tine  diffused  in  that  of  water,  at 
and  stimulates  the  locomotive  sys-  the  temperature  of  20  Farh.  He 
tem,  without  exciting  the  brain,  also  rubbed  the  oil  of  turpentine 
It  happens  also  in  certain  palsies,  over  his  knees  and  the  course  of 
such  as  that  which  is  occasioned  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  were  af- 
by  the  subcarbonate  or  acetate  of  fected  with  rheumatism, 
lead,  that  the  power  of  motion  is  This  experiment  was  made  in 
restored  without  the  production  a  vapor  bath  at  Mr.  Green's  es- 
of  any  violent  or  unpleasant  shock,  tablishment  in  Great  Marlborough 
With  respect  to  this  medicine  Street,  which  admits  of  the  air 
in  general,  M.  Bailly  observes,  within  it  being  completely  chang- 
that  it  often  excites  a  marked  tur-  ed  before  the  person  leaves  it, 
gescence  about  the  head,  so  far  and  has  not  the  slightest  smell  of 
heightening  the  color  of  the  face  the  article  which  had  been  diffus- 
as  to  indicate  the  suspension  of  edinit.  No  portion  escapes  dur- 
the  remedy,  if  not  bloodletting.  ing  the  time  the  air  is  impreg- 
The  oxymuriate  of  mercury  nated  with  the  turpentine  so  as  to 
produces  an  intense  sensation  of  be  inhaled.  Soon  after  leaving 
heat,  and  corrodes  the  parts  with  the  case,  he  experienced  the  sen- 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Some-  sation  of  intoxication  with  consi- 
times,  however,  it  has  been  known  derable  nausea,  which  at  the  time 
to  relieve  the  pains  attendant  on  he  attributed  to  an  absorption  of 
inflammation  or  tumefaction  of  turpentine.  The  urine  voided 
the  membrane  of  a  bone.  during  the  night  and  the  following 
Calomel  also  excites  pain,  par-  day  having  no  particular  odor,  he 
ticularly  if  rubbed  on  a  recently  ascribed  the  disorder  of  the  brain 
blistered  surface.  In  this  way  it  and  stomach  he  had  experienced 
may  cure  old  syphilitic  affections;  soon  after  quitting  the  bath,  to 
but  as  a  set  off  against  these  ad-  the  action  of  heat.  Three  days 
vantages,  there  is  sometimes  a  after  this  experiment,  he  inhaled 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  action,  the  vapor  of  turpentine  for  about 
as  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  a  minute,  and  the  urine  evacuated 
surface  decrease  by  long  con-  two  hours  afterwards,  emitted  the 
tinued  application.  peculiar  violet  odor.  He  there- 
Some  practitioners  suppose  fore  concludes  that  neither  vapor, 
that  absorption  of  any  article  ap-  nor  a  volatile  article  with  friction, 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  absorbed  from  the  surface  of 
never  takes  place  without  fric-  the  body.  He  intends  to  make 
tion,  or  unless  it  be  forced  through  further  experiments  to  ascertain 
the   cuticle    by  pressure  or  fric-  the  fact. 

tion,  and  that   when  the  odor  of  

urine  indicates  an  absorption  of  tannin. 
turpentine,  when  externally  ap-  A  Dr.  Porta  has  lately  success- 
plied,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  fully  administered  this  article  in 
vapor  being  inhaled.  In  order  to  cases  of  chronic  hemorrhage  from 
ascertain  if  turpentine  can  be  the  uterus,  and  also  in  acute  cases 
conveyed  to  the  mass  of  blood  after  abstraction  of  blood.  When 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  the  disease  is  attendant  on  struc- 
writer  lately  exposed  the  surface  tural  disease  he  has  found  it  use- 
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less.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ence with  this  article  in  uterine 
hemorrhage  have  convinced  him 
that  it  is  more  efficacious  than  any 
of  the  medicines  in  common  use, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  celerity 
of  its  action,  but  because  a  dose 
so  small  as  not  to  disorder  the  sto- 
mach, when  in  a  state  of  great  ir- 
ritation, will  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  the  uterus.  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  Dr.  Turner,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  found  tannin 
to  prove  more  successful  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fever  than 
the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

THE   DOMESTIC   VAPOR  BATH. 

Of  all  the  domestic  apparatus 
that  have  been  invented  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  or  as  auxiliaries  to 
medicine,  that  of  the  vapor  bath 
is  the  most  useful.  In  cases  of 
recent  cold,  by  promoting  perspi- 
ration, and  producing  an  equal 
distribution  of  blood  throughout 
the  body,  used  on  the  first  symp- 
tom of  having  taken  cold,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  preventing  many  formi- 
dable diseases,  as  inflammation  of 
'the  lungs,  liver,  and  intestines  ; 
and  when  either  of  these  diseases 
has  taken  place,  it  is  often  of 
more  efficacy  in  checking  its 
progress,  and  in  producing  a  fa- 
vorable termination,  than  internal 
medicines,  and  is  unquestionably, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  necessary 
to  secure  the  beneficial  operation 
of  internal  remedies.  On  the 
first  attack  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
or  catarrh,  it  generally  succeeds 
in  preventing  a  disturbance  of  the 
general  health  and  in  speedily 
terminating  the  malady.  In  cases 
of  spasms  of  the  lungs  or  bowels, 
or  retention  of  urine  from  a  spas- 
modic or  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
bladder,  it  affords  a  most  valuable 


remedy.  The  most  simple,  effi- 
cacious, manageable,  and  cheap 
vapor  bath,  is  that  lately  invented 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  travelling 
equipage  manufacturer,  of  116, 
Longacre,  denominated  the  Do- 
mestic vapor  bath.  Of  this  useful 
invention,  the  following  is  a  rep- 
resentation. 

Here   is  inserted  an  engraving  of 
the  bath. 

The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  at- 
tended with  no  risk.  The  boiler 
is  supplied  with  a  safety  valve, 
the  steam  is  conveyed  by  a  tube 
into  a  receiver  at  the  bottom  of 
the  case,  and  the  person  inside 
has  the  power  of  regulating  the 
degree  of  temperature  by  a  stop 
cock.  When  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  head  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  vapor,  or  for 
the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapor,  as 
in  cases  of  recent  catarrh,  irrita- 
tion, or  inflammatory  excitement 
in  the  membrane  lining  the  wind- 
pipe, the  upper  portion  of  the 
case  admits  of  being  raised,'  so  as 
to  receive  the  head.  The  vapor 
bath  is  exempt  from  the  great  ob- 
jection to  the  warm  water  bath, 
namely,  pressure  on  the  body, 
which  is  often  so  great  in  pletho- 
ric habits,  as  to  occasion  congest- 
ion of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  It 
has  likewise  the  great  advantage 
of  being  used  without  the  least 
inconvenience  in  the  bedchamber 
of  an  invalid.  In  cases  of  chronic 
and  acute  affections  of  the  skin, 
spasmodic  or  irritative  asthma, 
and  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
internal  lining  of  the  windpipe, 
catarrhal  consumption,  the  vapor 
may  be  impregnated  with  the  vo- 
latile medicinal  properties  of  ve- 
getables, or  of  tar,  &c. 

In  the    Ninth  Volume   of  this 
work  we  have  described  a  vapor 
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bath  invented  by  Captain  Jeckyl, 
and  have  entered  fully  into  the 
use  of  simple  and  medicated  va- 
por in  a  variety  of  diseases,  and 
particularly  as  a  preventive  of  se- 
rious maladies,  when  taken  on  the 
first  attack  of  cold.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's invention  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  Captain  JeckyPs  plan, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  consi- 
derably cheaper.  We  have  late- 
ly pointed  out  some  alterations, 
which  we  hope  will  enable  Mr. 
Thompson  to  supply  families  with 
them  at  the  low  price  of  four 
guineas  or  four  guineas  and  a  half. 
The  apparatus  in  a  large  family, 
not  only  affords  the  means  of  di- 
minishing pain  and  saving  life,  but 
will  very  considerably  reduce  the 
expense  of  medicine,  attendance 
of  a  nurse,  &c.  &c.  We  would 
say  of  the  vapor  bath,  with  an 
aperient  medicine,  the  same  as 
the  ancients  said  of  sage, — Cur 
moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  cressit 
in  horto?  Why  does  man  die  who 
has  sage  in  his  garden? 


Henry's  Magnesia. — M.  Robiquet 
has  remarked,  that  this  magnesia, 
though  soft  to  the  touch,  and  in  very 
fine  powder  though  compact,  is  less 
soluble  in  acids  than  the  ordinary 
French  calcined  magnesia.  This 
difference  depends  on  the  strong  cal- 
cination to  which  the  former  is  sub- 
jected, whereby  it  is  probably  ren- 
dered less  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the 
stomach. — Rev.  Med.,  Jan.  1827. 

If  we  may  depend  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  above  facts,  then  the  elabo- 
rately prepared  magnesia  of  Dr. 
Henry  is  less  valuable  as  an  antacid 
than  the  ordinary  calcined  magnesia. 
JSf.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Vessels  arriving  at  Liverpool  from 
Charlestown  and  NewOrleans,  have 
to  perform  quarantine,  in  consequence 
of  the  yellow  fever  at  these  places. 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  DEC.  18,  1827. 

An  Address  delivered  at  Brunswick, 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  Maine, 
Sept.  1 827.  By  Benjamin  D.  Bart- 
lett,  M.D. 

Instead  of  selecting  some  particular 
topic  for  discussion,  the  author  of 
this  address  has  conceived  it  more 
beneficial  to  consider  the  objects  for 
which  the  society  was  formed  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  these  ob- 
jects, namely,  "  the  promotion  of 
medical  science  in  general ;  and  the 
regulation  ot  the  practice  of  physic 
in  the  State."  In  performing  the 
duty  assigned  him,  Dr.  Bartlett  dis- 
covers a  good  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  of  fidelity.  In  lieu  of  a 
complacent  display  of  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science,  as  if  any 
intelligent  and  faithful  physician 
could  be  satisfied  with  the  past,  he 
dwells  rather  on  the  remaining  im- 
perfections of  the  art  and  its  profes- 
sors, and  the  means  of  still  further 
improvements.  This  is  the  course 
which  every  benevolent  and  disci- 
plined mind  will  naturally  prefer  and 
pursue  on  this  subject.  Late  im- 
provements indeed  give  ample  en- 
couragement to  those  lights  of  the 
profession  who  can  be  contented 
with  nothing  short  of  still  further 
extending  the  salutary  power,  the 
means  and  triumphs  of  their  art. 

On  considering  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing these  elevated  purposes, 
the  author  is  led  to  make  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  :  "  such  being  the  cha- 
racter of  medical  science,  to  what 
cause  shall  we  attribute  the  present 
degraded  state  of  the  profession,  at 
least  in  some  portions  of  our  coun- 
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try?  Is  the  fault  in  our  medical  in-  a  bad  physician,  and  that  the  latter 
stitutions  or  societies, — in  the  prac-  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
titioner,  or  in  the  public  ?  Does  it  criminal  beings  in  society.  On  a 
arise  from  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  thousand  occasions,  and  under  as  ma- 
superstition,  or  from  the  lamentable  ny  aspects  and  disguises  he  may, 
ignorance  and  the  unprincipled  ma-  without  being  suspected  of  ignorance 
nagement  of  some  of  its  professors?"  or  fraud,  irreparably  injure  those 
Other  similar  and  pertinent  questions  who  give  him  their  confidence, 
are  submitted  by  the  orator  of  the  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
occasion  to  the  contemplation  of  his  for  a  man  of  address  and  cunning, 
hearers.  though  miserably  weak   to  do  good, 

We  apprehend  that  the  present  to  deceive  his  patients  as  to  the  na- 
degraded  state  of  the  medical  pro-  ture  of  their  complaints  and  the  pro- 
fession in  many  parts  of  our  country,  per  treatment  of  them,  and  to  per- 
does  not  arise  from  any  one  cause,  suade  them  that  they  have  been 
or  one  class  of  causes,  but  that  it  faithfully  and  ably  attended  while 
comes  from  many  and  various  causes,  they  are  becoming  the  dupes  and 
and  mainly  from  the  three  following  victims  of  unfounded  and  unprinci- 
sources, — 1,  from  public  sentiment ;  pled  pretensions.  It  belongs  to  the 
2,  from  the  medical  profession  itself;  people  then  to  discriminate  between 
and  3,  from  the  want  of  a  welldirect-  the  pseudophysician  and  the  wellin- 
ed  legislative  influence.  formed  and  honest  practitioner  who 

When  the  public  mind,  the  great  alone  is  worthy  of  their  confidence, 

body  of  the  people,  shall  be  so  far  cooperation  and  gratitude, 
enlightened  as  to  entertain  just  views        2.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 

of  the  value  of  health,  of  the  means  conduct  of  physicians  themselves  has 

of  preserving  it  when  good,  and  of  too  often  contributed  to  the   injury 

restoring  it  when  deranged   or  im-  and  degradation  of  their  own  art  and 

paired;  they  will  come  of  course  to  profession.     In    place    of   devoting 

entertain  more  correct  sentiments  of  themselves  to  the   preparation    and 

medical  science  and  of  medical  men.  exercise  of  their  neverendincr  labors 

They   will   perceive  that  all   active  and  duties,  they    have  preferred  the 

medicines,  all  that  are  entitled  to  be  easier  method  of  cultivating  the  po- 

called  remedies,  when  properly  pre-  pular  arts  of  pleasing  the  multitude, 

pared  and  skilfully  administered,  may  mor^  for  their  own   advantage  than 

be,  and  are,  the   appointed  means  of  for   theirs.     They    have    chosen   to 

curing  disease  and  of  saving  life  ;  and  rise  above  their  fairer   competitors 

they   will  also    perceive  that  these  in  the    popular  estimation  b}'  disin- 

same  substances  as  prepared  and  ex-  genuous   means,  rather  than  by  de- 

hibited  by  incompetent  and  dishonest  serving  a  fairer  fame.     They   have, 

agents,  will   of  course    produce   the  in  fact,  in  various  ways   dishonored 

contrary  effects.     The  public  mind,  themselves,  and    have    no    right    to 

when  duly  informed  on   the  subject,  complain  when  the  public  have  held 

cannot  fail  at  once   to  see  the  im-  them  to  be  dishonorable  men. 
mense  difference  between  a  good  and        But  we  need  not  add   that  to  all 
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this  there  are  many  and  noble  ex- 
ceptions. If  a  private  individual 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  medi- 
cal schools  and  medical  institutions, 
he  will  express  his  conviction  and 
regret  that  the  too  great  number  of 
these  schools  has  tempted  their 
friends  and  patrons  to  admit  young 
gentlemen  into  their  lecturerooms  on 
too  easy  terms,  and  to  license  and 
pronounce  as  qualified  for  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  surgery,  certain 
candidates  for  professional  honors 
and  business,  who  have  hardly  pos- 
sessed a  single  preparation  for  taking 
charge  of  the  life  and  health  of  a 
valuable  member  of  society. 

3.  Medical  education,  medical 
character  and  rights,  still  need  the 
fostering  care  and  protection  of  the 
legislature,  and  this  must  be  the  case 
till  the  public  mind  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently wellinformed  and  just  to  ren- 
der this  aid  to  the  cause  of  public 
health.  Legislative  authority  should 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  medical  edu- 
cation; it  should  be  the  friend  and 
protector  of  the  wellbred  and  moral 
physician,  and  a  terror  to  all  the  im- 
postors and  pretenders  which  depre- 
date on  the  health  and  wellbeing  of 
society  under  some  of  the  various 
assumed  forms  of  the  medical  cha- 
racter. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  some 
of  the  legislators  of  Maine,  on  the 
organization  of  their  Medical  Society, 
did  not  use  their  official  influence  to 
bring  into  it  the  best  physicians  of 
the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  un- 
qualified and  disreputable  individuals, 
but  instead  of  this,  which  was  the 
only  course  any  honest  or  enlighten- 
ed man  can  approve,  their   manage- 


ment was  such  that  a  number  of 
practitioners  of  medicine  were 
brought  into  the  society  who  were 
a  dishonor  to  it,  while  many  better 
men,  and  worthy  and  educated  men 
were  left  out  of  it.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  criminate  any  man  or  body 
of  men,  but  are  inclined  merely  to 
be  faithful  to  the  cause  we  espouse. 
We  doubt  not  that  medical  science 
is  improving  in  Maine,  as  it  is  more 
or  less  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Union,  but  many  obstacles  to  this  im- 
provement still  exist,  some  of  which 
have  just  been  alluded  to  ;  these  ob- 
stacles are  to  be  exposed,  resisted, 
and  as  fast  as  possible,  annihilated, — 
and  the  more  of  this  good  work  any 
individual,  or  society  shall  accom- 
plish, the  more  they  will  deserve 
approbation  and  reward,  whether 
they  shall  receive  them  or  not. 


Smallpox. — On  Monday  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  this  city  passed  the 
following  order : — 

Board  of  Aldermen,  Dec.  10. — It 
appearing  to  this  board  that  three 
or  four  cases  of  smallpox  have  oc- 
curred in  Brookline,  near  the  Punch 
Bowl  Tavern, — Therefore,  ordered, 
That  the  Mayor  be  authorized  to 
take  the  most  effective  measures  to 
prevent  any  intercourse  between  the 
families  infected  and  the  city,  except 
by  persons  bringing  with  them  the 
certificate  of  a  regular  physician  of 
their  having  been  subject  to  efficient 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  infection. 


A  disease  of  an  infectious  nature 
broke  out  on  board  the  steamship 
Fulton,  lying  at  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  It  is  said  that  thirtyfive  per- 
sons have  died,  some  of  whom  were 
ill  only  two  or  three  days. 
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SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS, 
CHEMICALS,  &c. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  and  BRO- 
THERS, Druggists  and  Chemists,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  90  and 
92  Washington  Street,  have  for  sale,  a 
large  stock  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Chemical  Glass  Wares,  Tests,  &c. 
from  the  first  manufactories  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  ;  among  which  are, — 
amputating,  trepanning,  midwifery, couch- 
ing, dissecting,  dental  and  dressing  in- 
struments, in  cases,  or  by  separate  instru- 
ments ;  anatomical  syringes  ;  Anul's  sil- 
ver syringes  for  fistula  lachrymalis  ;  scari- 
ficators ;  cupping  glasses  ;  spring  and 
thumb  lancets  ;  morocco,  silver  mounted 
shell  and  nourse  skin  lancet  cases  ;  curv- 
ed, flat  and  triangular  pointed  trocars  ; 
flesh  brushes  ;  gum  elastic,  wax,  flexible 
metallic,  rectum  and  caustic  bougies ; 
gum  elastic,  silver  and  flexible  metallic 
catheters  ;  gum  elastic  and  lead  nipple 
shields;  silver  nursing  tubes  ;  gum  elastic, 
ebony  and  ivory  pessaries  ;  gum  elastic 
substitutes  for  amputated  breasts  ;  gum 
elastic  urinals,  stomach  syringes,  glyster 
pipes  and  tubes  for  extracting  stone  ;  issue 
peas  ;'  corn  rubbers  ;  harelip  pins  ; 
Mudge's  inhalers ;  plaster  spatulas  ;  pal- 
let knives  ;  Stone's  patent  trusses,  &c. — 
Also,  pure  barytes  :  muriate  and  carbon- 
ate of  barytes  ;  pure  strontian  ;  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  strontian  ;  bismuth  ;  flu- 
or  spar ;  nickel ;  platina  in  wire  and 
grains  ;  pure  potash  ;  hydryodate,  prus- 
siate,  chromate  and  chlorate  of  potash  ; 
iodine  ;  phosphuret,  muriate  and  chlorate 
of  lime  ;  phosphorus  ;  pure  cobalt ;  arse- 
niate  of  cobalt;  litmus  and  litmus  papers  ; 
pure  mercury  and  its  preparations  ;  hy- 
drocyanic, boracic,  oxalic,  tartaric  and 
citric  acids  ;  pure  and  common  sulphuric, 
nitric,  muriatic  and  nitromuriatic  acids  ; 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  muriate  of  gold  and  so- 
da ;  pure  alcohol ;  pure  tin  in  bars,  grains, 
turnings  and  powder  ;  zinc  in  bars,  blocks 
and  thin  plates  for  galvanic  batteries  :  tin 
foil ;  antimony  ;  nitrate  of  ammonia;  ox- 
ide of  manganese  ;  pipe  clay;  sulphuric 
ether;  crucibles;  Davy's  safety  lamps  ; 
earthen,  glass  and  iron  retorts ;  porcelain 
tubes  ;  bell  glasses;  funnels;  Wedgwood's 


earthen,  glass  and  iron  mortars  and  pes- 
tles ;  scales  and  weights ;  Wedgwood's 
and  glass  evaporating  dishes  ;  test,  freez- 
ing, casing  and  bent  tubes  ;  glass  cane  ; 
filtering?  paper  ;  Assay  jars  ;  graduated 
measures  ;  gas  bottles,  &c,  together  with 
a  general  assortment  of  Electrical  Appa- 
ratus, Drugs  and  Medicines,  all  of  which 
they  will  sell  on  the  best  terms,  whole- 
sale or  retail. 

##*  Also  on  hand,  a  few  superb  pen- 
knives in  cases,  and  a  few  pairs  of  nail 
scissors,  from  the  celebrated  manufactory 
of  Savigny  &  Co.,  Westminster. 

Nov.  20.  3teop. 

ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES, 
FOR  DECEMBER  15,  1827, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  1S4 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 

Contents. — The  Tomb  of  De  Bruce — 
Hide  and  Seek — A  Breakfast  in  Newgate 
— Woman  on  the  Field  of  Battle — Vicis- 
situdes in  the  Life  of  an  Actor.  No.  III. 
— Death  in  the  Kitchen.  By  Thomas 
Hood — The  Fatalist — The  Introduction  to 
the  u  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott — Singular  Assassination 
in  Kincardineshire — Cinderella — Time — 
Taking  Physic — Hereditary  Talent  in 
Actors — The  Negro's  Heir-Loom — Rais- 
ing the  Wind — Twelve"  Golden  Rules  of 
Charles  I. — Pleasures  of  Study,  &c. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  I5th  of  every 
month.     Price  5  dollars  per  annum. 

RETAIL  APOTHECARY  SHOP. 

ICHARD  A  NEWELL,  Druggist, 
Summer  Street,  respectfully  informs 
his  friends  and  customers,  that  he  con- 
fines himself  wholly  to  the  retail  business, 
and  has  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 
genuine  Medicines,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city. 

R.  A.  N.  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  Dr. 
Moore's  Essence  of  Life  ;  Anderson's 
Cough  Drops;  Spring's  Pulmonic  Elixir, 
a  new  and  valuable  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  original  recipe  ;  with  a  variety 
of  Patent  Medicines.  Also,  genuine 
French  and  German  Cologne  Water,  &c. 

N.  B.  Physicians  and  Families  who 
may  please  to  send  their  orders  to  this 
Shop,  may  rely  on  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  N.  _ 
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Hutchinson's  surgery. 

Extracts  from   this   work  continued  from  last 
week. 

On  the  treatment  of  erysipelatous 
inflammation — It  would  appear 
that  seamen  are  particularly  lia- 
ble to  attacks  of  this  disease,  from 
the  free  use  of  salt  provisions  and 
ardent  spirit,  and  their  necessary 
exposure  to  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature.  While  Mr.  H. 
was  surgeon  of  Deal  Hospital,  up- 
wards of  forty  cases  were  admit- 
ted, and,  with  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions, all  belonged  to  the 
phlegmonode  species. 

The  disease  was  confined  to  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  and 
chiefly  the  latter,  which  circum- 
stance was  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  frequent  immer- 
sion in  salt  water,  and  the  con- 
stant friction  of  canvass  trowsers, 
which  are  usually  worn  by  sailors. 

"  The  epidermis  or  rete  muco- 
sum  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  particular  seat 
of  erysipelas,  while  others  confine 
its  morbid  action  alone  to  the  cel- 
lular substance,  and  a  third  class 
to  both  these  parts.  My  own  ob- 
servation, however,  has  afforded 
me  convincing  proofs  that,  in  the 
species  of  the  disease  now  under 
consideration,  its  active  and  de- 
structive influence  will  be  found 
more  especially  directed  to  the 
skin,  and  the  reticular  or  con- 
s'.'* 


densed  cellular  substance  forming 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscles, 
&c. 

In  the  genuine  erysipelas  phleg- 
monodes,  pus  is  seldom  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  adipose  part 
of  the  tela  cellulosa,  exterior  to 
the  aponeurotic  expansion,  that 
is,  between  this  membrane  and 
the  skin  ;  its  most  common  position 
is  beneath  these  parts,  and  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  muscles. 
Those  conversant  with  erysipelas 
phlegmonodes,  must  have  fre- 
quently witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the.)  aponeurotic  coverings  as 
soon  as  suppuration  or  effusion  had 
taken  place,  by  discovering  large 
portions  of  this  membrane  detach- 
ed, and  floating  in  these  secretions 
when  liberated  by  puncture  or 
other  means.'' 

Mr.  H.  thinks  the  skin  may  bo 
primarily  affected,  and  the  dis- 
ease travel  from  thence  to  deep- 
er seated  parts,  and  that  the  con- 
verse as  often  obtains. 

This  species  of  the  disease  is 
considered  as  chiefly  confined  to 
aponeurotic  expansions,  skint 
sheaths  of  tendons,  muscles,  &c, 
or  it  may  attack  the  periosteum 
from  local  injuries,  thereby  de- 
taching this  membrane,  and  insu- 
lating the  bone.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  edematode 
variety  by  its  tension,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  parts  reco- 
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ver  their  elasticity  on  pressure.  With  the  usual  medical  treat* 

An  obscure,  deep  seated  fiuctua-  raent,  Mr.    H.    in   the    first   few 

tion  may  be  perceived  at  an  early  cases  combined  local  depletion  by 

stage,  and  prior  to  effusion  or  sup-  means  of  cupping,  followed  by  fo- 

puration,  which  state  is  uniformly  mentations,   which   in   the    early 

present  when  the  aponeurosis  of  a  stage  of  the  disease  may  be  all 

part  is  involved.  that  is  required  to  effect  resolu- 

The  action  of  the  absorbents  is  tion. 

morbidly   increased,    and    in   one  Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of 

case,  to  such  a  degree,  u  that  the  this  plan  in  all  serious  cases,  Mr. 

whole  of  the  cartilages  forming  H.  determined  on  making  free  in- 

the   articulating  surface   of    the  cisions  with  a  scalpel  through  the 

knee  joint  were  removed,  leaving  inflamed  integuments  at  an  early 

the  femur  and  tibia  completely  period,  and  prior  to  any  secretion, 

anchylosed,  and  when  seated  on  He  directs  the   incisions  to  be 

the   leg   or   forearm,   its    course  made  longitudinally,  an  inch  and  a 

along  the  lymphatics  to  the  trunk,  half  in  length,  from  two   to  four 

in  some  instances,  might  be  traced  inches    apart,    and   varying   from 

in  the  form  of  red  lines.  four  to   eighteen  in  number,  ac- 

Erysipelas  phlegmonodes  is  so  cording  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
rapid  in  its  course,  that  if  active  eased  surface.  By  this  means, 
measures  are  long  delayed,  gan-  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
grene  and  sphacelus  would  very  may  be  abstracted  from  the  en- 
likely  ensue  ;  when  this  does  not  gorged  vessels,  which  will  relieve 
occur,  it  invariably  terminates  in  the  overdistended  skin,  and  form 
effusion  or  suppuration,  which  ready  channels  for  the  free  exit 
break  down  the  cellular  and  vas-  of  fluids  as  soon  as  secreted, 
cular  connexions  between  the  in-  When  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
teguments  and  muscles,  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
form  abscesses,  which  Mr.  H.  has  periosteum  is  involved  in  the  dis- 
often  witnessed  extending  from  ease,  the  incisions  should  be  car- 
the  ankle  upwards,  to  the  glutei  ried  down  to  the  bone,  as  the 
muscles.  The  integuments  thus  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
insulated,  and  deprived  of  vitali-  caries  or  necrosis.  Fomentations, 
ty,  necessarily  slough,  leaving  the  hot  or  cold,  for  a  period  of  twen- 
muscles  bare,  which  state,  if  not  tyfour  hours,  are  next  employed, 
remedied  by  immediate  amputa-  In  making  the  incisions,  we  should 
tion,  will  result  in  death.  carefully   avoid  superficial  arte- 

u  Notwithstanding  that  incisions  ries,    nerves,    tendons,  and   lym- 

have  been  made  in  different  parts  phatics. 

after  effusion  or  suppuration  had  Mr.    H.    usually    directs   the 

taken  place,  with  the  view  of  li-  bowels  to  be  kept  soluble,  and 

berating  the  contained  fluid,  and  the  skin  perspirable,  with   an  oc- 

every   means  subsequently  used,  casional  opiate  at  bedtime.     The 

by  local  applications    and  bandag-  barkpractice  of  Fordyce,  Wells, 

ing,  to  promote  union  between  the  and  Sir  G.  Blane  is  condemned  by 

detached  surfaces,  I  have  but  sel-  our  author  previous  to  the  reduc- 

dom   succeeded,    and    then   only  tion   of  fever   and  inflammation, 

where  the  parts  insulated  were  but  he  extols  its  efficacy   in  two 

not  extensive."  cases  of  erysipelas  erraticum  oc- 
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curring  in  old  emaciated  subjects,  rigidity  continues,  recourse  may 

The  class   of  patients  to  whom  be  had  to  gentle  exercise,  fric- 

Mr.  H.  conceives  the  bark  as  pe-  tion,  proper  diet,  and  attention  to 

culiarly  applicable,  belong  to  the  the  state  of  the  bowels, 

inferior  orders  of  a  dense  popula-  As  to  the  contagious  nature  of 

tion,  suffering  from  bad  air,  food,  erysipelas,   our   author   does   not 

and  clothing,  and   whose  constitu-  consider  himself  warranted  in  de- 

tions  are  broken  down  by  intern-  ciding  positively,  but  from  several 

perance.     This  plan,  judiciously  facts    presented    to    his   notice, 

combined  with  incision,  would  in-  thinks  there  is  much  in  favor  of 

evitably  tend  to  promote  a  rapid  this  view, 

recovery.  In   corroboration   of    the   plan 

With  respect  to  seamen  and  above  detailed,  Mr.  H.  states, 
mariners,  there  is  an  obvious  dif-  that  during  the  last  six  and  a  half 
ference.  From  the  very  nature  years  in  which  the  treatment  of 
of  their  occupation  and  habits,  incision  had  been  fully  acted  on  at 
they  are  predisposed  to  inflamma-  Deal,  he  had  never  lost  a  case, 
tory  affections,  which  require  for  That  the  incisions  healed  kindly 
their  cure  the  most  active  deple-  and  invariably  without  any  dispo- 
tion.  Hence  the  obvious  neces-  sition  to  slough.  It  must  be  ob- 
sity  of  varying  and  modifying  our  served,  however,  that  the  disease 
treatment  according  to  the  previ-  in  every  case  appeared  on  the  ex- 
ous  habits  and  constitution  of  each  tremities.  According  to  the  ex- 
individual.  As  additional  evi-  perience  of  others,  the  plan  by  in- 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  these  cisicn  has  been  equally  successful 
views,  Mr.  H.  then  draws  a  com-  in  the  edematode  variety, 
parison  between  the  London  and  Eight  cases,  chiefly  occurring 
Naval  Hospitals.  in  his  own  practice,  are  detailed, 

On  the  subject  of  bark,  Mr.  H.  as  illustrative  of  the  treatment  by 
observes  in  conclusion  :  "  I  can  incision.  The  annexed  case  is 
confidently  say,  that  in  the  major-  selected,  as  remarkable  for  its 
ity  of  cases  treated  by  incision  in  aggravated  form  and  the  speedy 
Deal  Hospital,  relief  from  all  un-  cure  effected, 
favorable  symptoms  has  been  ef-  "  Through  Mr.  Allan,  the  in- 
fected in  a  very  few  hours.  It  telligent  surgeon  of  Leicester 
is,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  disease  Square,  Mr.  Compson,  of  the 
by  storm,  which  the  danger  of  de-  pity,  has  had  the  kindness  to  send 
lay  and  the  urgency  of  the  symp-  me  the  subjoined  notes, 
toms  appear  to  me  fully  to  justi-  "  c  Edward  Giles,  aged  45,  of 
fy  ;  whereas  the  bark  plan,  when  a  spare  habit,  but  enjoying  gene- 
it  does  succeed,  must  be  by  more  rally  a  good  state  of  health,  re- 
gradual  approaches."  ceived  a  blow  on  the  right  shin  on 

To  remove  the  edema   and  ri-  the    7th   of  January,    1821.      A 

gidity  of  the  tendons,  which  ensue  considerable  bruise,  and  a  slight 

after  a  violent  attack  of  erysipe-  wound    were  the  consequences  ; 

las  of  the  lower  extremities,  spi-  to  which,  during  the  succeeding 

rituous  lotions  were  applied,  aid-  14  days,  he  paid  but  little  atten- 

ed  by  bandaging,  warm  salt  water  tion,  and  continued  to   follow  his 

bathing,  and  the   internal  use  of  daily  labor.     The  wound  did  not 

cinchona  and  pil.  Hydrg.     If  the  show  any  disposition  to  heal,  and 
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on  the  21st  much  inflammation 
appeared  around  it  :  the  whole  of 
the  leg  rapidly  increased  in  size, 
and  the  inflammation  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  absorbents  of 
the  groin  ;  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices were  applied  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

"  <  25th.  The  swelling  of  the 
leg  and  foot  had  considerably  in- 
creased; the  tension,  inflammation 
and  pain  were  excessive,  and  ve- 
sications, containing  a  purple  co- 
lored fluid,  appeared  on  many 
parts  of  the  limb  :  the  patient's 
tongue  was  extremely  dry  and 
furred,  thirst  considerable,  pulse 
rapid  and  small.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  this  as  a  case 
of  phlegmonoid  erysipelas,  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  A.  Copland 
Hutchinson  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject.  Having  on  other  occa- 
sions seen  Mr.  Hutchinson's  me- 
thod of  treatment  pursued  with 
marked  success^  I  resolved  at 
once  to  adopt  it. 

"  '  I  accordingly  made  four  or 
five  incisions  on  the  leg  complete- 
ly in  the  cellular  substance,  pene- 
trating some  distance  into  it  :  the 
pain,  tension,  and  inflammation  of 
the  limb  were  quickly  lessened. 
The  poultices  and  fomentations 
were  continued,  he  was  put  on  a 
plain  unstimulating  diet,  and  the 
regulation  of  his  bowels  was  at- 
tended  to. 

"  c  26th.  I  was  greatly  pleas- 
ed to  observe  that  a  complete 
stop  had  been  put  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  increase  of 
vesications.  He  had  a  little 
sleep  during  the  night,  and  was 
pretty  free  from  pain. 

"  <  27th.  He  had  been  a  little 
delirious  during  the  night  :  his 
tongue  is  very  foul,  and  his  pulse 
small  and  rapid.     The  swelling  of 


the  foot  not  having  subsided,  I 
made  two  or  three  incisions  into 
it,  with  the  same  beneficial  ef- 
fects that  had  followed  those 
made  on  the  leg.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding three  or  four  days,  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  witness  the  ra- 
pid amendment  of  the  symptoms. 
The  tension  and  vesications  disap- 
peared ;  the  swelling  and  redness 
became  comparatively  trivial  ; 
and  he  w7as  free  from  pain,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  fever  was 
nearly  gone. 

"  '  The  incisions  did  not  show 
any  disposition  to  suppurate  or  en- 
large :  the  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions were  continued.  On  the 
31st,  I  perceived  a  collection  of 
pus  on  the  inside  of  the  calf :  it 
was  circumscribed,  but  did  not 
point.  A  tablespoonful  of  healthy 
pus  was  liberated  by  puncture. 
Similar  collections  of  pus  which 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
limb  were  in  like  manner  dis- 
charged. 

"  '  The  patient's  strength  was 
now  supported  with  bark  and  nu- 
tritious diet.  The  wounds  heal- 
ed, and  in  two  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  inflamma- 
tion he  was  dismissed  cured. 

u  '  The  foregoing  case  has 
made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
my  mind  in  favor  of  making  inci- 
sions early  in  a  limb  attacked  with 
phlegmonoid  erysipelas  :  nothing 
could  be  more  manifest  than  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  them 
in  this  case  :  for,  from  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  the  inflammation 
was  extended,  and  from  the  early 
formation  of  darkcolored  vesica- 
tions, I  am  persuaded  that  if  the 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment, 
alone,  had  been  pursued,  the 
whole  limb,  in  twentyfour  hours, 
would  have   been   in   a  state  of 
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On  hospital  gangrene,  and  the 
sloughing  phagedenic  ulcer,  which 
occurs  on  board  ships  of  war,  and 
in  naval  and  military  hospitals. — 
Our  author  describes  the  disease 
as  it  appeared  at  Deal  Hospital 
between  the  years  1807  and  1816. 
u  In  situations  where  hospital  gan- 
grene prevailed, — and  an  ulcer  or 
amputated  stump  were  the  parts 
attacked, — the  previously  healthy 
secretion  of  pus  became  first 
greatly  lessened  ;  and  such  secre- 
tion as  did  appear  on  the  dressings, 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  parts,  was 
thin,  darkcolored,  and  acrid  ;  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  lost  its  florid 
appearance,  and  assumed  a  com- 
paratively pale  and  glossy  aspect. 
The  disease  will  sometimes  com- 
mence from  a  point  or  vesicle  on 
the  margin  of  an  ulcer,  or  on  a 
slightly  abraded  surface,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Blackadder,  and  at  other 
times  from  various  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  ;  but  when 
the  disease  has  so  appeared,  there 
has  been  no  vesicle  on  the  ulcer- 
ated surface,  but  only  a  small, 
gangrenous  point  ;  and  1  have  ob- 
served, that  when  the  disease  has 
shown  itself  in  this  manner,  it 
spreads  sometimes  more  in  one 
direction  than  in  another,  and  not 
as  when  the  vesicle  has  been  the 
precursor  of  the  disease  ;  for  in 
such  cases  the  gangrened  spots 
spread  from  the  vesicle,  as  from 
a  centre,  equally  in  all  directions: 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  uni- 
formly noticed  the  vesicle  on  the 
margin,  and  certainly  never  on 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer  ;  and  I 
have  once  or  twice  seen  the  dis- 
ease attack  the  whole  surface  of 
an  ulcer,  as  it  were,  spontaneous- 
ly, in  the  course  of  one  night. 

"  I  have  never  known  hospital 
gangrene  to  attack  the  sound  skin, 
but  uniformly  either  in  an  old  ul- 


cer, an  inflamed  pimple,  or  a 
wounded  or  abraded  surface  of 
some  kind;  and  it  is  inconceivable 
how  very  minute  the  wounded 
part  has  sometimes  been  on  which 
the  disease  established  itself,  and 
with  what  rapidity  it  advances 
when  once  established.  Swelling 
and  inflammation,  immediately 
around  the  wounded  part,  will 
sometimes  commence  in  a  few 
hours;  at  other  times  these  symp- 
toms proceed  more  slowly.  The 
inflammation  nearest  to  the 
wound,  or  injured  part,  is  exceed- 
ingly dark  or  high  colored,  which, 
as  it  extends  from  the  central 
point,  becomes  gradually  less  and 
less  red,  till  it  becomes  blended 
with  the  healthy  skin;  and  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  the  areolar  inflam- 
mation in  hospital  gangrene  very 
much  resembles  that  which  at- 
tends the  vaccine  vesicle  when 
at  its  height,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  much  more  violent  in 
degree,  more  extensive,  and  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  more 
pain,  tension,  and  tumefaction  of 
the  neighboring  parts. 

"  The  disease  is  now  attended 
with  a  pricking  or  stinging  pain, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Blackadder. 
After  a  day  or  two,  a  circular 
sloughing  ulcer,  somewhat  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  will  be 
found  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
original  injury  :  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  are  frequently  pectinated 
or  jagged,  of  a  bluishpurple  color, 
having  underneath  'numerous 
small  elevated  and  angrylooking 
points,'  like  irritable  granulations, 
of  a  brick  color;  and  they  are 
possessed  of  acute  sensibility.* 
The  areolar  inflammation  now  ex- 

*  These  two  last  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease have  not,  certainly,  it  is  but  correct 
to  say,  been  always  met  with  in  my  prac- 
tice. 
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tended  in  all  directions :  these 
parts  are  exceedingly  painful  to 
the  touch,  and  if  the  disease  be 
seated  over  the  tibia,  the  pain  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  tighten- 
ing of  the  inflamed  skin,  from  the 
weight  and  dragging  of  the  mus- 
cles on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
leg,  if  due  attention  be  not  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  limb. 

"  The  slough,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  circular  ulcer, 
is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  of  a 
glairy,  gelatinous  or  slimy  con- 
sistence ;  though  I  have  some- 
times found  it  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  firmness,  and,  in  this 
latter  case,  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  always  of  a 
more  inveterate  character. 

"  In  hospital  gangrene  the  smell 
is  very  peculiar, — it  is  '  sui  gene' 
m,'  and  approaches  more  to  that 
sour,  disagreeable  smell  which 
we  meet  with  from  ulcerated 
toes,  attended  with  a  carious 
state  of  the  bone,  than  to  any  oth- 
er smell  I  can  describe.  There 
is  verv  little  discharge  at  first, 
but  which  increases,  and  is  of  a 
thin  darkcolored  sanies  ;  and  to 
the  silver  probe  it  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unpolished  copper 
wire.  In  cases  where  the  bone 
has  been  affected  by  the  disease, 
and  when  the  sloughs  have  been 
thrown  off,  and  the  ulcer  restored 
to  a  healthy  state,  I  have  remark- 
ed, also,  how  very  rapidly  the 
discolored  portion  of  the  bone  has 
been  cast  off  by  the  process  of 
exfoliation. 

"  I  have  never  known  the  at- 
tendant fever  to  precede  hospital 
gangrene  ;  but  when  this  disease 
has  once  invaded  a  part,  the  fever 
is  commonly  smart,  with  a  hot, 
dry  skin,  generally  full  pulse  and 
furred  tongue,  and  sometimes  de- 
lirium.     The    disease   proceeds 


rapidly,  if  not  arrested,  and  occa- 
sionally terminates  fatally,  or  in 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  of  an  eye,  if 
the  disease  has  been  seated  near 
either  of  these  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  come  to  by 
Mr.  Blackadder,  according  to  my 
observations,  are  most  strictly 
correct. 

"  1st.  '  That  the  morbid  ac- 
tion could,  almost  always,  be  de- 
tected in  the  wound,  or  sore,  pre- 
vious to  the  occurrence  of  any 
constitutional  affection. 

"2dly.  'That  in  several  in- 
stances the  constitution  did  not 
become  affected  till  some  consi- 
derable time  after  the  disease 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  sore. 
"3dly.  'That  when  the  dis- 
ease was  situated  in  the  inferior 
extremities,  or  hand,  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  and  glands  in  the  groin 
and  axilla  were  observed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  giving  pain  on 
pressure,  and  were  sometimes 
enlarged  before  the  constitution 
showed  evident  marks  of  de- 
rangement. 

"  4thly.  '  That  the  constitu- 
tional affection,  though  sometimes 
irregular,  was  in  many  cases  con- 
temporary with  the  second  or  in- 
flammatory stage. 

"5thly.  'That  all  parts  of  the 
body  were  equally  liable  to  be- 
come affected  with  this  disease.' 
"  To  which  I  would  add,  that 
the  disease  has,  in  my  practice, 
been  more  frequently  met  with 
on  parts  of  the  body  where  the 
bones  are  but  slightly  covered 
with  soft  parts,  such  as  over  the 
tibia,  the  cranium,  carpal,  meta- 
carpal, tarsal,  and  metatarsal 
bones  :  but  I  have  very  seldom 
seen  a  case  of  it  situated  over  the 
costae;  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  chest  being  less  lia- 
ble to  ulcer  or  injury  than  these 
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just  noticed,  excepting  from  gun-  of  late  years  is  mainly  attributed 

shot  wounds.  to  the  more  rigid  observance  of 

"  6thly.  <  That  when  a  patient  cleanliness  and  ventilation;  to  the 
had  more  than  one  wound,  or  sore,  more  regular  and  abundant  sup- 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  plies  of  vegetables,  and  more  es- 
disease  was  confined  to  one  of  the  pecially  to  the  free  employment 
sores,  while  the  other  remained  of  limejuice,  as  well  as  to  the 
perfectly  healthy,  aad  that  even  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
when  they  were  at  no  great  dis-  tween  decks.  That  the  princi- 
tance  from  each  other.'  "  pal  change  in  the  treatment  is  the 

From    observations    made    by  introduction    of  depletion  in  the 

Mr.  H.,  he  is  induced  to  consider  place   of  bark  and  wine,   which 

the  disease  es  highly  infectious,  has  been  attended  with  increased 

rather  than  contagious.     At  the  success,    and    is    adduced    as   a 

same    time    he    relates    several  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 

cases   where  it  was  propagated  opinion  that  there  is  increased  ac- 

by   contagion.     The    correctness  tion  in  the  first  stages  of  the  dis- 

of    his    inference    from   his   own  ease. 

statements  therefore  does  not  ap-        Appended   to  Mr.   H.'s   reply 
pear  to  us  very  evident  or  conclu-  to  the  Commissioners   for  Trans- 
sive.     "  In  whatever  situation,"  ports,  &c.   we  find  the  following 
says  Mr.  H.,  u  hospital  gangrene  observations  on  his  mode  of  treat- 
may  originate,  whether  it  be  in  a  ment.     "  Immediately  on  the  ad- 
hospital,  a  ship,   or   in  a  private  mission  of  a  case  of  contagious  ul- 
house,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  cer,  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule 
by  the  surgeon  is  the  immediate  either   to   apply  leeches  to   the 
removal  of  the  attacked  into  any  circumscribed   inflammation  sur- 
other  situation  more  elevated,  if  roundingthe  ulcer, or  to  make  deep 
possible,    more    airy,    and    more  scarifications  on  the  inflamed  skin, 
roomy   than   that    which  he    has  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  similar 
previously  occupied  ;  and  in  the  to  those  I  have   recommended  in 
meanwhile  proper  measures  must  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  phleg- 
be  taken  to  cleanse  and  thorough-  monodes.     After  this  I  pour  undi- 
ly  ventilate,  by  a  perflation  of  air,  luted  limejuice  over  the  ulcer  and 
the    place     whence    they    came,  incisions,  sprinkle  the  surface  of 
both  to  prevent  others  from  being  the  ulcer  with  Peruvian  bark,  and 
attacked  who  may  be  left,  and  to  doubling   a   piece    of    lint,    well 
secure   an  immunity   from  a  re-  moistened  in  the  same  acid,  I  lay 
lapse,     to     such    as    have    gone  it  over  the  parts,  and  pass  a  band- 
through  the  disease  by  removal,  age  loosely  round   the  whole,  re- 
and  have  been  returned  to  their  peating    this     dressing   twice   or 
old  quarters."  three  times  a  day. 

In   the   official   documents  de-        "  At  bedtime  three  grains  of 

rived  from  all  the  naval  hospitals  submuriate   of  mercury   is  admi- 

and  hospital  ships  in  the  kingdom,  nistered,  and  the   following  day  a 

we  observe  a  striking  coincidence  saline    cathartic  ;   the  former   is 

of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  causes,  continued    for   some   days    every 

mode  of  prevention,  and  general  evening,  and  the  latter  repeated 

treatment   of  hospital   gangrene,  every   third   or  fourth    day.     An 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  disease  opiate    is   also   prescribed   when 
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the  constitutional  irritation  is 
great :  lemonade  is  given  as  a 
coramon  drink  ;  and,  when  the  at- 
tending fever  runs  high,  antimoni- 
es are  found  useful.  Under  this 
treatment,  in  eight  and  forty  hours, 
the  areolar  inflammation  begins  to 
disappear,  and  the  siough  from  the 
diseased  parts  is  thrown  off,  leav- 
ing a  clean  healthy  ulcer,  but 
most  commonly  with  the  bone  ex- 
posed, if  the  ulcers  have  been 
situated  near  it." 

Mr.  H.'s  summary  of  the  treat- 
ment of  hospital  gangrene,  we 
consider  valuable,  and  hope  it 
will  be  found  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

"  Dr.  Gillespie  recommends 
undilute  citric  acid,  or  limejuice, 
as  a  local  application  to  the  ul- 
cered or  diseased  part ;  and  his 
medical  treatment  consists  chiefly 
of  a  perspirable  skin,  free  alvine 
evacuations,  and  pure  air. 

"  Dr.  Hennen  had  first  re- 
course to  emetics  and  occasional 
purgatives^  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  skin  was  kept 
perspirable,  if  possible.  He 
states  afterwards,  that  he  found 
venesection,  and  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  introduced  by  staff  sur- 
geon Bogie,  the  best  treatment. 

"In  the  local  treatment,  he 
used  large  ferraentiug  poultices 
over  the  sores  ;  and  if  great  ten- 
sion and  inflammation  of  the  limb 
existed,  cloths  dipped  in  saturnine 
solutions  were  applied,  and  the 
more  irritable  ulcers  were  dress- 
ed with  lint  moistened  in  tinct. 
opii,  or  camphor  dissolved  in  oil, 
or  a  paste  of  camphor  and  opium. 
Where  the  fetor  was  very  great, 
levigated  charcoal  or  powdered 
bark  was  employed,  or,  as  he 
says,  at  last  diluted  nitric,  or  cit- 
ric acid  were  applications  from 
which  he  derived  some  assistance. 


"  The  sores  were  kept  clean, 
and  exposed  during  dressing  to 
the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas. 
The  walls,  roofs,  and  floors  of  the 
wards  were  daily  whitewashed, 
and  he  preferred  tow  for  washing 
the  sores  to  sponges,  because  it 
was  not  used  twice. 

iC  Mr.  Blackadder  recommends 
the  local  use  of  solutions  of  ar- 
senic, such  as  Fowler's,  or  the 
liquor  arsenicalis  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  arsenical 
paste  of  the  French  surgeons. 
He  strictly  enjoins  cleanliness  of 
the  person,  and  also  that  of  the 
ulcer  ;  over  the  latter  he  pours  a 
tepid  solution  of  the  subcarbonate 
of  potass  ;  and  the  solution  of  ar- 
senic, he  says,  is  to  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
or  in  recent  cases  more  dilution 
will  be  necessary,  and  a  piece  of 
lint  moistened  with  this  solution 
is  laid  over  the  ulcer. 

"  This  practice  of  dressing 
should  be  continued  till  a  dark- 
colored  and  dry  slough  occupies 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sore,  and 
till  the  patient  is  removed  from 
the  burning  and  lancinating  pain 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease :  afterwards,  as  the  slough 
is  thrown  off,  the  sore  is  to 
be  dressed  with  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  ol.  terebinth,  and  un- 
guent, resin,  flav.  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  poured  over  the  parts 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 

"  This  dressing  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times  a  day, 
carefully  washing  the  sore  with 
the  solution  of  potass,  and  cover- 
ing it  afterwards  with  a  piece  of 
dry  lint,  and  passing  a  bandage. 
Common  dressings  and  a  well  ap- 
plied bandage  are  to  be  used 
when  the  ulcer  is  clean  and  free 
from  sloughs. 

"  Mr.  B.  does  not  appear  to 
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place  much  confidence  in  deple-  been  employed  in  England  for  ma- 

tion,    excepting     when    circum-  ny  years,  and  its  properties  are 

stances   point   out  its   necessity,  found    described    in    the    London 

After   longprotracted   disease,    a  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  Phar- 

nourishing  diet  and  cordials,  with  macologia  of  Dr.  Paris,  2d  vol., 

opium,  are   recommended.     The  p.  230,  6th  ed.,  London, 

bowels  at  all  times  to  be  particu-  Physical  and  chemical  properties. 

larly  attended  to.  — The  white,  viscous  juice,  ob- 

"  Mr.  Welbank  recommends  tained  from  lettuce  by  incision,  is 
the  local  application  of  undilute  bitter  ;  it  concretes  and  turns 
nitric  acid  to  the  ulcer,  after  hav-  brown  quickly  ;  it  becomes  hard 
ing  washed  the  parts  and  removed  and  brittle,  after  the  manner  of 
as  much  of  the  loose  slough  as  can  gums,  but  it  easily  takes  a  clam- 
be  done  with  convenience  ;  and,  my  consistence  if  it  be  exposed  to 
according  to  his  statement,  this  the  open  air.  If  it  be  kept  in  a 
practice  had  been  uniformly  sue-  bottle  well  stopped,  it  disengages 
cessful.  He  protects  the  neigh-  an  odor  slightly  ammoniacal,  and 
boring  skin  with  a  thick  coating  of  very  volatile, 
lard  or  cerate  ;  he  then  proceeds  The  juice,  evaporated  by  a 
to  press  steadily,  for  some  mi-  heat,  preserves  the  peculiar  odor 
nutes,  a  thick  pledget  of  lint,  pre-  of  the  plant,  and  is  endowed  with 
viously  immersed  in  undilute  acid,  a  very  great  sapidity, 
on  every  point  of  the  diseased  sur-  After  drying,  it  attracts  the  hu- 
face,  till  it  appears  converted  into  midity  of  the  air,  which  distin- 
a  firm  and  dry  mass,  and  ihe  parts  guishes  it  from  the  extract  of  let- 
are  afterwards  covered  with  sim-  tuce  prepared  by  the  ordinary 
pie  dressings,  and  evaporation  kept  process  by  means  of  fire,  which 
up  externally  by  cooling  lotions."  continues   dry    when  exposed  to 

The  chapter  ends  with  a  trans-  the  open  air;  dissolved  in  distilled 

lation    of  MM.  Portal  and   Des-  water,    the     filtered    solution   is 

champ's   report  to  the  Royal  In-  clear  and  of  a  yellow  brown  :  this 

stitute  on  M.  Delpech's  Memoire  liquor  reddens  strongly  litmus  pa- 

on  Hospital    Gangrene,  to  which  per  ;  ammonia  determines  in  it  a 

we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  ;  and  white      flocculent      precipitate, 

a  few  desultory   remarks  on  Mr.  which  appears  to  be  formed,  for 

Baynton's  mode  of  treating  ulcers  the   most  part,   of  phosphate  of 

on  the  legs  by  adhesive  straps.  lime;  the  aqueous  solution  of  galls 

occasions,  likewise,  an  abundant 

r,      -n       ,  rr      ,  #       cmfA-Cv  precipitate  ;   it  is  the  same  with 

From  Baxters  Translation  of  Majendie's  For-  l           i               3             .          c     •.      *•       n 

muiary.  oxalate  of  ammonia,  ot  nitrate  oi 
thridace  or  lactucarium.  barytes  and  silver,  and  alcohol  in 
The  lactucarium  of  Dr.  Dun-  a  large  quantity  ;  the  chloride  of 
can,  of  Edinburgh,  such  as  is  pre-  platina  produces  none, 
pared  in  London  by  Mr.  Probart,  Messrs.  Caventou  and  -Boulay, 
and  the  thridace,  thridax,  Gr.  let-  who  wished  to  ascertain  it  there 
tuce  of  Dr.  Francis,  is  nothing  else  existed  in  thridace  a  peculiar 
than  the  white,  viscous  juice  of  principle  analogous  to  morphine, 
the  garden  lettuce,  lactuea  sativa  have  not  met  with  any. 
hortensis,  extracted  without  fire,  Mode  of  preparation. -Mr.  Dun- 
when  in  flower.     This  juice  has  can,   of  Edinburgh,  has  pointed 
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out,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Cale-  further  attempts  to  see  if  an  ex- 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  di-  tract  of  lettuce  may  not  be  ob- 
vers  means  to  obtain  the  juice  of  tained,  which  shall  have  all  the 
the  lettuce,  which  he  calls  lactu-  properties  of  the  lactucarium,  and 
cariura  :  he  advises  to  use  cotton,  which  will  cost  less  than  that  I  at 
sponge,  or  pencils  to  collect  it,  first  obtained.  I  found  that  the 
when  it  escapes  from  the  incision  plant  contained  much  more  milky 
in  the  plant ;  but  Mr.  Probart,  juice  when  in  flower,  and  the 
apothecary,  at  London,  has  made  leaves  had  commenced  turning 
experiments  much  more  exten-  yellow,  and  I  observed  that  when 
sive  :  the  results  are  recorded  in  the  plant  was  cut,  the  greatest 
the  Pharmacologia  of  Dr.  Paris  ;  part  of  the  juice  concreted  in  a 
it  is  to  this  author  that  we  owe  deposit  in  the  bark  of  the  stalk 
them.  "I  planted,"  says  Mr.  and  in  the  old  leaves,  a  circum- 
Probart,  u  rows  of  lettuce  eight  stance  which  explains  how  at  this 
inches  apart,  that  a  person  might  time  these  parts  mentioned  ac- 
pass  between  them  without  da-  quire  an  extreme  bitterness, 
maging  the  stalks.  I  commence  "  These  observations  led  me 
my  operations  immediately  before  naturally  to  choose  this  time  for 
the  time  of  flowering,  and  then  my  operations,  and  only  to  take 
cut  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  these  parts  to  prepare  my  ex- 
stalk;  the  milky  juice  immediate-  tract.  I  took  care  to  reject  the 
ly  runs  out  and  is  collected  on  internal  substance  of  the  stalk 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth  about  a  and  the  young  shoot.  I  then  ma- 
yard  square.  cerated  in  water   for  twentyfour 

"  When  these  pieces  of  cotton  hours  the  parts  retained  ;  then  I 
become  charged  with  the  juice,  boiled  them  for  two  hours;  I  then 
they  are  put  into  a  vessel  contain-  strained  the  decoction  without 
ing  a  very  small  quantity  of  wa-  pressure  ;  I  then  evaporated,  as 
ter:  when  this  water  is  sufficient-  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and 
ly  saturated  with  juice,  it  is  eva-  then  got  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  wa- 
porated,  at  the  ordinary  tempera-  ter  by  pouring  the  concentrated 
ture,  by  pouring  it  into  very  shal-  decoction  on  plates,  as  with  the 
low  dishes.  Very  soon,  that  is,  lactucarium."  Mr.  Probart  has 
after  a  few  hours,  the  dried  juice  given  to  this  preparation  the  name 
of  the  lettuce,  lactucarium,  is  of  concentrated  extract  of  let- 
found  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  tuce,*  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
the  vessel,  and  having  the  appear-  other  extracts  of  lettuce  of  the 
ance  of  an  extract,  but  different  shops.  This  concentrated  ex- 
in  its  physical  properties  from  all  tract  possesses,  according  to  Mr. 
the  extracts  of  lettuce  ordinarily  Probart,  the  same  properties  as 
prepared.  the  lactucarium  or  thridace  ;  but 

"  By   this   method."  says  Mr.  it  must  be  given  in  larger  doses. 
Probart,  "  I  obtained  with  much        A  concentrated  tincture  of  the 

facility  the  juice  of  lettuce  ;    but  juice  of  lettuce  is  also  prepared. 

this  mode  of  preparation  renders , 

it  very   dear,  on  account  of  the 

small     quantity,     comparatively,       *  ^e  sh°uld  remark'  tha*  this+  e?'r*Ct 

7         tlM»"*'    J'  r  j  7  0f  lettuce   does  not  resemole  at  all  the 

Which  IS  collected.  thridace  obtained  by   the  process  of  M. 

"  This   induced    me    to   make  Caventpu. 
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The  following  is  the  process  of  they  were  under  the   influence  of 

M.  Caventou:  thridace,  and  he  found,  on  an  ave- 

To  obtain  the  thridace,  he  ga-  rage,  that  the  pulse  beat,  before 
thers  the  lettuce  at  the  time  very  taking  the  medicine,  sixtyseven 
near  its  flowering  ;  strips  off  the  times  in  a  minute,  and  during  the 
leaves  and  bruises  the  twigs  light-  action  of  the  substance  it  was  re- 
ly, and  presses  them  to  extract  duced  to  sixty.  In  some  patients, 
the  juice  :  when  it  is  obtained,  it  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
is  evaporated,  at  a  temperature  pulsations  was  from  one  to  twelve: 
not  exceeding  30  or  35  deg.,  (86  in  one  individual  it  was  much 
to  95  deg.,)  to  the  consistence  of  more.  As  to  the  diminution  of 
a  thick  paste.  the  temperature,  it  was  estimat- 

Jlction  on  the  animal  economy. —  ed  with  the  centigrade  thermome- 

According  to  the  observations  of  ter  at  one  degree,  and  in  one  or 

Dr.  Francois,  the   action  of  the  two  cases  at  one  and  a  half, 

juice  of  lettuce  is  sedative  ;  it  di-  Cases  in  ivhieh  the  thridace  has 

minishes  the  rapidity  of  the  circu-  been    administered. — During    the 

lation,  and,  consequently,  the  na-  month   of  August,    1824,    eleven 

tural  heat:  it  differs  very  much  patients  were  chosen  in  the  wards 

in  this  respect  from  opium.  of  St.  Raphael,  St.  Leon,  and  St. 

"  Those  who  use  for  the  first  Michael,  at  the  Hospital  de  la 
time  the  thridace,"  says  Dr.  Pitie.  Dr.  Francois  gave  them 
Francois,  u  experience  at  the  thridace,  prepared  by  M.  Caven- 
stomach,  as  soon  as  the  substance  tou  :  some  were  afflicted  with 
is  introduced,  a  strange  sensation,  rheumatism,  others  with  phthisis, 
like  cold,  but  not  disagreeable,  or  convalescent  from  acute  dis- 
The  viscus  accustoms  itself  very  eases;  all  were  deprived  of  sleep; 
soon  to  its  action  ;  also,  to  obtain  ten  experienced  the  calming  ac- 
an  effect  several  days  in  succes-  tion  and  somniferous  influence  of 
sion  it  is  necessary  to  double  ra-  this  remedy.  From  the  25th  of 
pidly  the  doses,  then  to  suspend  September  to  the  24th  of  Octo- 
the  use  of  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  ber,  thirtysix  patients  in  the  same 
return  to  the  first  dose,  which  is  wards  made  use  of  it  :  they  were 
ordinarily  two  grains  to  an  adult,  observed  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
If  this  quantity  is  not  strong  enough  three  had  acute  rheumatism; 
to  procure  sleep,  the  patients,  at  eight  the  same  disease  in  a  chro- 
least,  pass  the  night  free  from  nic  state  ;  one  a  quotidian  fever  ; 
agitation  and  pain  ;  a  calm  which  one  gastro  enteritis  ;  three  organ- 
they  appreciate  the  better,  as  it  ic  affections  of  the  stomach  ;  two 
is  not  accompanied  nor  followed  chronic  peritonitis  ;  two  chronic 
by  drowsiness,  stupor,  constipa-  irritation  of  the  bladder  ;  three 
tion,  suspension  of  the  functions,  phthisis  pulmonalis  ;  two  hyper- 
desire,  and  other  inconveniences  trophy  of  the  heart  ;  one  a  phleg- 
inevitable  to  the  use  of  opium  or  monous  deposit  in  the  arm  ;  the 
its  preparations."  others    were   convalescents     tor- 

Dr.  Francois  examined  the  mented  with  want  of  sleep  and 
pulse  of  twelve  patients,  with  a  fatigued  with  pains  in  the  mem- 
second  watch,  and  took  the  tern-  bers.  All  experienced  from  its 
perature  of  the  body  by  placing  a  use  a  relief  more  or  less  sensible 
thermometer  in  the  armpit,  while  and   durable  ;    their  pains  were 
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calmed,  and  they  were  enabled  to  state    differ    from  inflammation, 

enjoy  a  quiet  sleep,  of  which  they  which  is  often  transitory,  evanes- 

had  been  deprived  for  a  long  time,  cent,  and,   to  the   dismay  of  the 

That  contraction  of  the  pupils,  so  morbid   anatomist,    leaves   not   a 

evident  in  persons  who  take  opi-  trace  behind!     Bichat  is  a  strong 

urn,  was  not   observed  in  any  of  authoritory  on  this  point;  he  says, 

these.  —Anat.    Gen.  Vol.  I.  570,— "  A 

Dr.    Francois    observes,    also,  serous  membrane  may  have  been 

that  persons  exhausted  by  noctur-  considerably  inflamed  during  life, 

nal  spermatic  ejections,  have  been  and  yet  present  nearly  a  natural 

cured  by  the  use  of  thridace  con-  appearance  after  death  ;  and  it  is 

tinned  six  weeks  or  two  months,  just   the   same   in  erysipelas.     I 

The  dose  was  2,  4,  6,  8  grains  in  should  frequently,"  he  adds,  H  on 

the    twentyfour    hours,    in    two,  dissection  have  been  induced  to 

three,  or  four  takings.  pronounce  the  nonexistence  of  an 

affection  which  had  actually  taken 

seat  and  nature  of  fever.  place.     The  same   remark  is  ap- 
Jln  Inquiry  into   the  Seat  and  Na-  plicable  to  the  cellular  tissue  and 
ture  of  Fever,  as  deducible  from  mucous  surfaces,  affected  with  in- 
the  Phenomena,  Causes  and  Con-  flammation."  Wanting  this  know- 
sequences  of  the  Disease,  "the  Ef-  ledge,  he  remarks,  he   was  often 
feels  of  Remedies,  and  the  Jlp-  led  into  error  respecting  the   in- 
pearances     on    Dissection. — By  tensity  and  even  the  existence  of 
Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.D.,  acute  inflammation.     The  fact  is 
&c.    Second  Edition.     London,  well  established  and  therefore  the 
The  former  edition  of  this  work  objection  that  the   brain  often  ap- 
appeared    nearly    twenty    years  pears  healthy  after  death  from  fe- 
ago,  and  though  the  antiphlogistic  ver,  which  has  been  urged  against 
or  cooling  plan  of  treatment   had  our    author's    theory,   cannot   be 
at  that   period   more  or  less  ob-  maintained;  and  if  morbid  appear- 
tained,  and  the  author's  doctrines  ances  do  present  themselves  to 
in  their  full  extent  have  been  but  the  anatomist,  it  must   not  be  in- 
feebly  supported;  it  is  easy  to  ob-  ferred  that  they  caused  the  symp- 
serve  that  they  have  considerably  toms  which  were  observed  during 
influenced   the  practice  of  physi-  life,  but  are   to   be  received  as 
cians,   contributed    much  to   dis-  evidence  only  that  disease  has  ex- 
courage  the  indiscriminate  use  of  isted    in   the    part,    or,   in   other 
cordial  and  tonic  medicines,  and  words,  of  an  effect, 
to  establish  a   rational  method  of  "This,"  as  the  author  justly 
treatment     in    febrile    diseases,  observes,  u  is  clear,  when  we  re- 
Though  few  will  go  the   length  fer  to  cases  of  epilepsy,  mania,  or 
with  our  author  to  assert,  that  in  other  periodical  affections   of  the 
every  case  of  idiopathic  fever  the  brain  ;  where  alterations  of  cere- 
brain  is  inflamed,  it  cannot  be  de-  bral     structure     are    frequently 
nied   that   delirium,  or  some  cle-  found,  which,  having  once  taken 
gree  of  mental  alienation,  indicat-  place,  must  of  necessity  be  per- 
ing,  at  least,  some  functional  de-  manent,  though  the  symptoms  are 
rangement,  or  erethism,  as  it  has  of    occasional     occurrence   only, 
been  called,  of  this  organ  is  usu-  And  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
ally  present.     How  far  does  this  drawn  from  the  great  similarity 
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observed  in  the  morbid  appear-  ther  support  nor  discountenance 
ances,  after  different  diseases  of  the  author's  hypothesis,  nor  indeed 
the  brain;  so  that  in  fact  it  would  does  he  seem  to  rely  much  on  it, 
puzzle,  I  believe,  the  best  anato-  for  he  says,  u  I  do  not  know  how 
mist  to  indicate,  from  post  mortem  to  explain  the  salutary  effects  of 
appearances  merely,  the  disease  bloodletting  in  the  cure  of  fever, 
under  which  the  patient  had  la-  now  so  generally  admitted,  with- 
bored  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  out  referring  to  the  supposed  in- 
predict,  with  any  tolerable  cer-  flammatory  nature  of  the  disease. " 
tainty  or  precision,  what  the  ap-  We  have  reason  to  knew  that 
pearances  would  be  after  death,  bloodletting  as  here  recommend- 
from  any  given  set  of  symptoms  ed,  has  been  sufficiently  success- 
manifested  during  life.  The  es-  ful  in  the  practice  of  Clutterbuck, 
sence  of  disease,  in  short,  consists  and  that  with  some  practitioners 
in  something  far  more  subtle  and  it  has  been  improperly  employed, 
fleeting  than  the  gross  changes  and  carried  to  a  dangerous  excess, 
that  are  to  be  detected  by  the  While  therefore  we  recommend 
knife  of  the  anatomist."  the  work  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 

Pathological  researches,  ob-  fession,  we  .entreat  our  junior 
serves  Dr.  Good,  rarely  give  friends  to  study  it  attentively,  ere 
the  student  u  any  information  con-  they  employ  that  general  plan  of 
cerning  the  elementary  changes  treatment  which,  prima  facie,  it 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  ani-  might  appear  to  inculcate.  Dr« 
mal  fluids  ;  and  may  lead  him,  in  Clutterbuck's  ideas  of  fever  have 
a  thousand  instances,  to  mistake  been  extensively  circulated 
effects  for  causes,  the  results  of  through  the  medium  of  this  jour- 
symptoms  or  accidents  for  that  of  nal,  which  is  our  excuse  for  the 
idiopathy,  even  in  morbid  changes  hasty  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
of  structure,"  implying,  that  as  present  erudite  and  clever  per- 
we  know  nothing  of  the   first  link  formance. — Lancet. 

in  the   chain  of  diseased   action,  

thatis,  the    state    bordering  on,  INTELLIGENCE. 

and  interchanging  with  health,  so  

we  cannot,  in  any   rational  man-  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

ner,    run   through   the   series   of  An  article  has  been  published 

changes  up  to  dissolution,  or  draw  in  several  journals,  giving  the  ac- 

any  practical  inference  from  what  count  of  a  remarkable  cure  of  the 

may  be  found  afterwards.  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  by  cupping 

It  is  true  that  the  study  of  pa-  with  a  common  porter  or  black 

thological  anatomy  has  sometimes  bottle.     The    plan    resorted    to 

led  to  the  neglect  of  symptomato-  was,  to  fill  the  bottle  half  full   of 

logy,  and  to  the   introduction   of  spirit  of  turpentine,  made  quite 

bolder    plans    of  treatment  than  warm,    and   after   scarifying   the 

circumstances   should    appear   to  wound  made  by  the  snake,  to  ap- 

warrant  ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  ply  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  it, 

the  proudest  distinction  that  mod-  and  then  pour  cold  water  on  the 

ern  medicine  can  boast  of,  and,  bottle  till  perfectly  cooled.     It  is 

more   than  anything  else,  a  cause  said,  in  the  case  above  alluded  to, 

of  the  present  advanced  state  of  that  the  patient   was  in  the  most 

surgery.      Generally  it  will  nei-  excruciating   agony,   previous   to 
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the  bottle  being  applied,  but  soon  worth  a  trial  in  punctured  wounds, 
became  easy,  and  fell  into  a  sound  and  in  the  bite  of  injects  and  poison- 
sleep.     The  next  day  he  was  able  ous  reptiJ8Si  when  somelhing  better 

to  walk  about  and  work  as  usual,  ,                ,             .    ,        ..    , 

0   .  ..           ..               ~          ,  .    ,  known  and  more  to  be  relied  on,  is 

opintuous  liquors  ot  any  kind,  or 

even  warm  water,  will  do  very  no  a     an  ' 

well,  as  a  substitute  for  spirit  of 

turpentine.  M.  Ude,  the  celebrated  French 

™,          .,        e  ,, .       »•  i-  *..  i  cook,  has   been  engaged   at   the 

I  he  writer  of   this  article  thinks  TT  .  ',     c  A/r     ^       ?r>&  j    .     T 

,     ,     _  Hotel  of  Mr.  Crocbiord,  in  Lon- 

any  kind  of  spirit   would  do  as  well  don>  with    a    galary    of    £1200    a 

as  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  we  ap-  year.  He  is  fitting  up  a  house 
prehend  may  be  a  great  mistake,  for  his  own  family,  in  Albermarle 
The  latter  spirit  is  exceedingly  ac-  Street ;  near  the  scene  of  his  fu- 
tive  and  penetrating,  and  it  may  be,  ture  operations, 
if  the  above  statement  is  true,  that  Fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
the  turpentine,  which  seems  to  have  is  certainly  a  handsome  salary  for  a 
been  applied  to  the  wound,  prevent-  cook,  and  yet  for  a  good  cook  in  a 
ed  the  too  frequent  effect  of  the  bite  large  establishment,  it  is  nothing  too 
of  the  rattlesnake.  It  might  have  much;  for  the  cook  of  a  great  board- 
destroyed  this  animal  poison  by  che-  inghouse  is  the  very  life  and  zest  of 
mically  decomposing  it.  We  throw  the  whole  community.  This  stipend 
out  this  idea  in  the  hope  that  those  is  a  foundation  for  a  good  standing  in 
who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ob-  society,  and  such  a  basis  as  every 
serving  the  effect  of  the  turpentine  scientific  cook  ought  to  stand  on. 
in  accidents  of  this  kind,  may  decide  We  wish  to  see  this  profession  duly 
whether  it  has  any  preventive  or  honored  and  duly  estimated.  This 
counteracting  effect  in  these  cases,  art  indeed,  like  every  other,  may  be 
or  not-  perverted  to  mischievous  purposes, 
We  have  seen  many  punctured  _but  this  is  no  argument  against  its 
wounds  of  the  feet,  to  which  the  use.  Thus  if  the  art  of  cookery 
spirit  of  turpentine  was  applied,  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance 
The  orifice  of  the  puncture  was  en-  to  administer  to  the  excesses  of  the 
larged.  No  accident  followed  in  a  rich  and  luxurious,  and  fill  the  upper 
single  instance.  Whether  the  tur-  class,  as  it  is  called,  in  society,  with 
pentine  acted  as  a  preventive  in  any,  gout,  hypochondriasis  and  dyspepsia, 
or  all  of  these  instances,  it  is  impos-  it  may  afterward,  assuming  its  more 
sible  to  say  ;  that  it  did  so,  in  some  legitimate  office,  descend  to  the  mid- 
of  these  cases,  considering  that  seve-  die  and  lower  ranks  to  teach  them 
ral  of  the  punctures  were  deep  and  the  important  but  much  neglected 
painful  at  first,  and  made  by  rusty  art  of  rightly  preparing  their  daily 
nails,  is  only  presumptive  evidence,  food.  In  these  productive  and  pa- 
more  or  less  probable.  The  turpen-  cific  regions  we  have  animals  and 
tine  is  coming  into  frequent  and  good  vegetables  in  abundance  for  the  sus- 
use,  as  a  remedial  substance,  both  tenance  of  man,  but  as  for  cooks,  a 
externally  and  internally,  and  is  well  good   culinary  operator   is  a   more 
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rare  biped  than  the  bald  eagle.  Ma- 
ny poor  persons  among  us,  from  ig- 
norance, pride,  prejudice,  and  the 
habit  of  wastefulness,  would  reject 
with  disdain  the  offer  of  certain  arti- 
cles for  food,  which  might  easily  be 
converted  into  grateful  and  whole- 
some nutriment,  if  they  possessed 
only  a  little  humility  and  gratitude, 
and  the  capacity  for  plain  cookery. 
Here  the  materials  for  food  are  far 
more  readily  obtained  than  a  cook  to 
prepare  them.  Whoever  shall  in- 
troduce into  these  States  the  requi- 
site skill  and  the  general  practice  of 
making  the  proper  use  of  our  mate- 
ria alimentaria  will  render  this  na- 
tion as  great  a  service  as  he  who 
shall  improve  the  practice  of  culti- 
vating our  millions  of  acres,  or  of 
manufacturing  our  wool,  iron  and 
cotton. 

When  the  science  of  the  cook  is 
made  to  turn  cheap  materials  into 
savory  and  salutary  food,  it  then  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  useful  arts  of 
life,  and  which  to  us  would  prove 
a  real  blessing. 


Marine  Hospital. — The  inmates  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  in  Charles- 
town,  were  removed  some  months 
since  to  the  new  edifice  at  Chelsea. 
This  building  is  in  an  elegant  and 
healthful  situation,  in  view  of  the 
north  part  of  the  city,  on  the  Chel- 
sea shore.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice 
of  hewn  granite ;  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement  and  an  at- 
tic;  the  main  building  is  105  by  50 
feet,  with  two  wings,  projecting 
three  feet  on  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing, being  22  feet  by  56.  These 
are  occupied,  that  on  the  west  end 
by  Dr.  Townsend,  the  physician,  and 
that  on  the  east,  by  Charles  Tur- 
ner, the  steward  of  the  Hospital. 
All    the    apartments    of   the   main 


building  are  warmed  by  a  furnace  tn 
the  basement,  and  water  is  conveyed 
to  all  the  rooms  from  a  reservoir  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  as  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston. 
The  various  apartments  are  labeled, 
and  the  patients  generally  average 
six  to  a  room. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the 
surplus  funds  collected  in  this  State, 
all  seamen  in  employ  paying  20  cents 
a  month  of  their  wages  for  the  sup- 
port of  hospitals,  where,  when  sick 
or  "  disabled,"  they  can  receive  gra- 
tuitous attention.  There  are  seve- 
ral acres  of  land  connected  with  the 
establishment.  The  expenditures  of 
the  institution  are  regulated  so  as  to 
come  within  the  receipts  in  this 
State.  Seamen  are  permitted  to 
stay  four  months,  and  if  not  then  re- 
stored are  sent  home.  They  re- 
ceive the  best  attention,  and  are  af- 
forded every  convenience  which 
their  situation  may  require. 

There  were  last  week  thirtyseven 
patients  in  the  institution.  The  ave- 
rage number  in  each  quarter  is  about 
100,  though  some  of  them  probably 
do  not  stay  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  or  as  many  weeks.  The  deaths 
generally  average  from  1  to  20.  Re- 
turns of  the  name,  age,  disease,  na- 
tive place,  time  of  entering  and  leav- 
ing, &c.  are  made  quarterly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  salary 
of  the  physician  is  $1000,  and  of  the 
steward  $500.  The  institution  is 
certainly  a  very  humane  and  valuable 
one,  and  is,  emphatically,  the  *••  Sail- 
ors Snug  Harbor." — B.  H.  Aurora. 


Mr.  Daniel,  the  director  of  the 
great  continental  gas  company,  has 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  gas  from 
resinous  substances,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  be  vastly  superior  to  that 
from  oil  or  coal,  as  respects  its  bril- 
liancy and  smell. 


The  Vermont  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, at  Castleton,  has  110  students. 
The  Grammar  School  and  Female 
Seminary,  in  the  same  town,  has  78. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  &c. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTH- 
ERS have  just  received  a  large  in- 
voice of  Surgical  Instruments,  which  they 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms  at 
their  Store, — Sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
90  and  92,  Washington  St.,  where  is  also 
for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Drugs,  Med- 
icines, Chemical  and  Electrical  Apparatus, 
and  other  articles  that  are  usually  kept 
in  Druggists1  stores. 

*#*  A  few  pounds  of  the  genuine  Liv- 
erwort, Hepatica  triloba,  for  consumptive 
complaints,  for  sale  as  above.         Iaft6t. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  B.ose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  &c.  Constanly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

RETAIL  APOTHECARY  SHOP. 

ICHARD  A  NEWELL,  Druggist, 
Summer  Street,  respectfully  informs 
his  friends  and  customers,  that  he  con- 
fines himself  wholly  to  the  retail  business, 
and  has  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 
genuine  Medicines,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city. 

R.  A.  N.  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  Dr. 
Moore's  Essence  of  Life  ;  Anderson's 
Cough  Drops;  Spring's  Pulmonic  Elixir, 
a  new  and  valuable  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  original  recipe  ;  with  a  variety 
of  Patent  Medicines.  Also,  genuine 
French  and  German  Cologne  Water,  &c. 

N.  B.  Physicians  and  Families  who 
may  please  to  send  their  orders  to  this 
Shop,  may  rely  on  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  N. 

EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 

271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winter  St. 


tic,  Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  ail 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  -de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians and  families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim'a 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice, 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 

CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sts., 

'AS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur 
geons'  Instruments  ;  among  them  are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine^ 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 


,FFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 


\^P  of  fresh  Drugs    and    Medicines, 
among  which  are   Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 


RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

ENRY  WHITE  would  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
now  established  himself  as  a  retail  drug- 
gist, at  No.  188,  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  where  Physi- 
cians and  Families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. — No  Medicines  will  be  put  up  un- 
less of  the  first  quality. 

N.  B.  Medicines  delivered  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 

33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
Sic,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  ahvays  post- 
paid,  to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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uwins  on  indigestion.  gined  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  do 

*&  Treatise  on  those  Diseases  which  enter  our  protest  against  the  uti- 

are  either  directly  or  indirectly  lity  of  a  great  majority  of  those 

connected  with  Indigestion  ;  com-  publications  which  pretend  to  pre- 

prising.  a    Commentary  on  the  scribe  its  corrective.     For  how 

principal  Jlilments  of  Children,  stands  the  case  ?     Some  misera- 

By  David  Uwins,  M.D.    8vo.  ble     victim     of    hypochondriasis 

pp.  214.     London,  1827.  takes  up  a  book  on  dyspepsia  with 

This  is  another  publication  on  in-  all  the  feverish  anxiety  of  san- 

digestion,  a  subject  which,  of  late  guine  hope,   and  finding  its  pre- 

years,  has  obtained  much  popular-  cepts  incapable  of  application  to 

ity  in  this  country.     Were  this  of  his  own  case,  completes  the  pe- 

the  same  stamp  with  many  other  rusal    in   disappointment,    and   is 

works   of    a    similar   description  overwhelmed  with  despair  ;   or, 

which  have  recently  issued  from  building  on  a  fanciful  theory  or 

the  press,  we  should  not  hail  its  insulated  fact,  establishes  a  new 

appearance  with  much  pleasure,  regimen  for  himself,  at  utter  va- 

We  do  not  like  to  see  books  on  riance  with  all  former  habits  of 

dyspepsia  a  marketable  commodi-  life,  and,  in  the  end,  pernicious 

ty.     They  but  too  clearly  mark  to  the  constitution, 
that  our  national  energies  are  on        It  is   with  much   satisfaction, 

the   decline,   and   that    vaporish  therefore,  that  we   see  before  us 

sentiment  and  sickly  sensibilities  a  work  which  the  dyspeptic   may 

are  becoming   current   among  a  consult,  not  only  without  injury, 

people  whose  ancestors  were  sig-  but  even  with  considerable  advan- 

nally"  distinguished  by    a   sturdy  tage.    The  first  part  treats  of  the 

contempt  for  everything  bordering  stomachic  affections  of  children  as 

on  effeminacy  of  character,  whe-  connected  with  indigestion ;  the 

ther  developed  in.  mind  or  body,  latter  is  addressed  more  particu- 

That  the  disorder,  or  rather  com-  larly  to  those  who  have  passed 

plication  of  disorders,  known  by  the  prime  of  life.     We  are  glad 

the  name  of  indigestion  really  ex-  to  find  a  man  of  Dr.  Uwins'  judg- 

ists^  we  are  far  from  denying,  nor  ment  and   experience   reprobate 

would  be  slow  in  appreciating  the  the  absurdity  of  either  fixing  any 

labors  of  such  medical   men   as  given  quantum  of  food  as  an  inva- 

may  think  proper  to  apply  their  riable  standard,  or  of  starving  men 

talents  to  the  removal  of  the  evil:  out  of  their  disorders.     He  shows 

but  we  think  the  disease  of  much  that   "  the  twelve  ounces  a  day  sys- 

less  extent  than  is  generally  ima-  tern''1  may  be  productive  or  most 
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calamitous  consequences,  and  re- 
lates a  curious  case  in  which  the 
patient  positively  died  from  the 
injudicious  treatment  of  his  medi- 
cal attendants  in  refusing,  with 
the  obstinacy  of  barbarous  igno- 
rance, to  administer  to  him  that 
sustenance  which  every  one  but 
themselves  saw  that  nature  im- 
peratively demanded.  We  are 
convinced  that,  at  least  among  in- 
telligent men,  the  present  publi- 
cation will  go  far  to  put  an  end  to 
a  theory  which  manifestly  acts  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  nature  and  common 
sense.  The  idea  that  any  system 
or  principle  is  in  medical  matters 
of  invariable  application,  can  only 
emanate  from  minds  of  very  fee- 
ble structure,  or  unaccustomed  to 
an  extensive  survey  of  man,  mo- 
dified as  his  character  and  condi- 
tion are  by  the  thousand  changes 
incidental  to  a  never  stationary 
existence. 

Dr.  Uwins  endeavors  to  philo- 
sophise us  out  of  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  melancholy  ;  but  we 
believe  this  moral  evil  is  beyond 
the  physician's  art :  in  fine,  we 
may  say  of  this  volume,  that,  with 
sound  scientific  views,  it  combines 
a  polished  diction,  which,  to  us, 
of  course,  is  not  its  least  recom- 
mendation, and  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  discerning  as  well 
as  classical  and  accomplished 
mind. — London  Literary  Gazette. 


USE  OF  THE  DEAD  TO  THE  LIVING. 

Jin  Jlppeal  to  the  Public  and  to  the 
Legislature,  on  the  Necessity  of 
affording    dead    Bodies   to   the 
Schools  of  Jlnatomy  by  Legisla- 
tive Enactment.     By  William 
Mackenzie.     Glasgow,  1824. 
Every  one  desires  to  live  as  Ions 
as  he   can.      Every   one   values 
health  tc  above  all  gold   and  trea- 


sure." Every  one  knows  that  so 
far  as  his  own  individual  good  is 
concerned,  protracted  life  and  a 
frame  of  body  sound  and  strong, 
free  from  the  thousand  pains 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  un- 
speakably more  important  than 
all  other  objects,  because  life  and 
health  must  be  secured  before 
any  possible  result  of  any  possible 
circumstance  can  be  of  conse- 
quence to  him.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art  which  has  for  its 
object  the  preservation  of  health 
and  life,  every  individual  is,  there- 
fore, deeply  interested.  An  en- 
lightened physician  and  a  skilful 
surgeon,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
administering  to  their  fellow  men 
more  real  and  unquestionable 
good,  than  is  communicated,  or 
communicable  by  any  other  class 
of  human  beings  to  another.  Ig- 
norant physicians  and  surgeons  are 
the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the 
community  :  the  plague  itself  is 
not  so  destructive  ;  its  ravages 
are  at  distant  intervals,  and  are 
accompanied  with  open  and  alarm- 
ing ravages  of  its  purpose  and 
power;  theirs  are  constant,  silent, 
secret  ;  and  it  is  while  they  are 
looked  up  to  as  saviors,  that  they 
give  speed  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease and  certainty  to  the  stroke 
of  death. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
the  community,  in  general,  are  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  art  and  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. An  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy, 
of  their  most  common  and  impor- 
tant deviations  from  a  healthy 
state;  of  the  remedies  best  adapt- 
ed to  restore  them  to  a  sound  con- 
dition, and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  operate,  so  far  as  this  is 
known,  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
every  course  of  liberal  education. 
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The  profound  ignorance  of  the 
people  on  all  these  subjects  is  at- 
tended with  many  disadvantages 
to  themselves,  and  operates  unfa- 
vorably on  the  medical  character. 
In  consequence  of  this  want  of  in- 
formation, persons  neither  know 
what  are  the  attainments  of  the 
man  in  whose  hands  they  place 
their  life,  nor  what  they  ought  to 
be;  they  can  neither  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  course  of  education 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
follow,  nor  judge  of  the  success 
with  which  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  means  of  knowledge  which 
have  been  afforded  him.  There 
is  one  branch  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  particular,  the  foundation, 
in  fact,  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure must  be  raised,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  is  not  commonly 
understood,  but  which  requires  on- 
ly to  be  stated  to  be  perceived. 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  name 
any  one  subject  which  it  is  of 
more  importance  that  the  commu- 
nity should  understand.  It  is  one 
in  which  every  man's  life  is  deep- 
ly implicated  :  it  is  one  on  which 
every  man's  ignorance  or  informa- 
tion will  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence. We  shall,  therefore, 
enter  into  it  with  some  detail  : 
we  shall  show  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  physician  and  the  surgeon 
should  possess  :  we  shall  illus- 
trate, by  a  reference  to  particu- 
lar cases,  the  reason  why  this 
kind  of  knowledge  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  :  and  we  shall  ex- 
plain, by  a  statement  of  facts,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obstacles 
which  at  present  oppose  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  knowledge.  We 
repeat,  there  is  no  subject  in 
which  every  reader  can  be  so  im- 
mediately and  deeply  interested, 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  give  us 


his  calm  and  unprejudiced  atten- 
tion. 

The  basis  of  all  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge  is  anatomy. 
Not  a  single  step  can  be  made 
either  in  medicine  or  surgery, 
considered  either  as  an  art  or  a 
science,  without  it.  This  should 
seem  selfevident,  and  to  need 
neither  proof  nor  illustration  :  ne- 
vertheless as  it  is  useful  occasion- 
ally to  contemplate  the  evidence 
of  important  truth,  we  shall  show 
why  it  is  that  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional medicine,  and  no  safe  sur- 
gery, without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy. 

Disease,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  these  arts  to  prevent  and  to 
cure,  is  denoted  by  disordered 
function:  disordered  function  can- 
not be  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  healthy  function;  healthy 
function  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  structure; 
structure  cannot  be  understood 
unless  it  be  examined. 

The  organs  on  which  all  the 
important  functions  of  the  human 
body  depend  are  concealed  from 
the  view.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  ascertaining  their  situation  and 
connections,  much  less  their  na- 
ture and  operation,  without  in- 
specting the  interior  of  this  curi- 
ous and  complicated  machine. 
The  results  of  the  mechanism  are 
visible  ;  the  mechanism  itself  is 
concealed,  and  must  be  investi- 
gated to  be  perceived.  The  im- 
portant operations  of  nature  are 
seldom  entirely  hidden  from  the 
human  eye;  still  less  are  they  ob- 
truded on  it,  but  over  the  most 
curious  and  wonderful  operations 
of  the  animal  economy  so  thick  a 
veil  is  drawn,  that  they  never 
could  have  been  perceived  with- 
out the  most  patient  and  minute 
research.     The  circulation  of  the 
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blood,  for  example,  never  could  ly  and  patiently  dissected,  in  or- 
have  been  discovered  without  dis-  der  that  its  structure  may  be  un- 
section.  Notwithstanding  the  par-    derstood, 

tial  knowledge  of  anatomy  which        The   most   important   diseases 
must  have  been  acquired  by  the    have  their  seat  in  the  organs  of 
accidents    to   which  the    human    the  body  ;  an  accurate  acquaint- 
body  is  exposed,  by  attention  to    ance  with  their  situation  is,  there- 
wounded  men,  by  the  observance    fore,  absolutely  necessary,  in  or- 
of  bodies  killed  by  violence  ;  by    der  to  ascertain  the  seats  of  dis- 
the  huntsman  in  using  his  prey  ;  by    ease  ;  but  for  the  reasons  already 
the  priest  in  immolating  his  vie-    assigned,  their  situation  cannot  be 
tims;  by  the  augur  in  pursuing  his    learnt,  without  the   study  of  ana- 
divinations  ;  by  the   slaughter  of   tomy.     In  several  regions,  organs 
animals;    by    the    dissection    of   the  most  different  in  structure  and 
brutes ;  and  even  occasionally  by    function  are  placed  close  to  each 
the  dissection  of  the  human  body,    other.     In   what   is   termed   the 
century     after     century     passed    epigastric   region,    for   example, 
away,  without  a  suspicion  having    are  situated  the  stomach,  the  li- 
been  excited  of  the  real  functions    ver,   the   gall  bladder,  the   first 
of  the  two  great  systems  of  ves-    portion  of  the  small  intestine,  the 
sels,  arteries  and  veins.     It  was    duodenum  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th    large  intestine,  the  colon  ;  each 
century,  when  anatomy   was  ar-    of  these  organs  is  essentially  dif- 
dently  cultivated,  and  had  made    ferent  in  structure  and  in  use,  and 
considerable    progress,   that   the    is  liable  to  distinct  diseases.  Dis- 
valves   of  the  veins   and   of  the    eases  the  most  diversified,  there- 
heart  were  discovered,  and  sub-    fore,  requiring  the  most  opposite 
sequently  that  the  great  Harvey,    treatment,  may  exist  in  the  same 
the  pupil  of  the  anatomist  who    region  of  the  body  ;  the  discrimi- 
discovered  the  latter,  by  inspect-    nation  of  which  is   absolutely  im- 
ing  the  structure  of  these  valves;    possible,  without  that  knowledge 
by  contemplating  their  disposition;    which  the  study  of  anatomy  alone 
by  reasoning  on  their  use,  was  led    can  impart, 
to  suspect    the    course    of   the        The  seat  of  pain  is  often  at  a 
blood,  and  afterwards  to  demon-    great  distance  from  that  of  the 
strate   it.      Several    systems   of   affected  organ.     In  disease  of  the 
vessels  in   which  the  most  impor-    liver,  pain  is  generally  felt  at  the 
tant  functions  of  animal  life  are    top  of  the  right  shoulder.     The 
carried   on, — the   absorbent   sys-    right  phrenic  nerve  sends  a  branch 
tem,  for  example,  and  even  that    to  the  liver  :  the  third  cervical 
portion  of  it  which  receives  the    nerve,  from  which  the   phrenic 
food  after  it  is  digested,  and  which    arises,       distributes       numerous 
conveys  it  into  the  blood,  are  in-    branches  to  the  neighborhood  of 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except    the  shoulder  :  thus  is  established 
under    peculiar    circumstances:    a  nervous  communication  between 
whence  it  must  be   evident,  not    the  shoulder  and  the  liver.     This 
only  that  the  interior  of  the  human    is  a  fact  which  nothing  but  anato- 
body  must  be  laid  open,  in  order    my  could  teach,  and  .affords   the 
that  its  organs  may  be  seen,  but    explanation  of  a  symptom  which 
that  these  organs  must  be  minute-   nothing  but  anatomy  could  give. 
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The  knowledge  of  it  would  infal- 
libly correct  a  mistake  into  which 
a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  it 
would  be  sure  to  fall  :  in  fact, 
persons  ignorant  of  it  do  constant- 
ly commit  the  error.  We  have 
known  several  instances  in  which 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  has 
been  considered,  and  treated  as 
rheumatism  of  the  shoulder.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  disease  in  a 
most  important  organ  might  have 
been  allowed  to  steal  on  insidious- 
ly till  it  became  incurable;  while 
a  person,  acquainted  with  anato- 
my, would  have  detected  it  at 
once,  and  cured  it  without  difficul- 
ty. Many  cases  have  occurred 
of  persons  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  labor  under  disease  of 
the  liver,  and  who  have  been 
treated  accordingly  :  on  examina- 
tion after  death,  the  liver  has 
been  found  perfectly  healthy,  but 
there  has  been  discovered  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  brain.  Dis- 
ease of  the  liver  is  often  mistaken 
for  disease  of  the  lungs  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lungs  have  been 
found  full  of  ulcers,  when  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
fectly sound,  and  when  every 
symptom  was  referred  to  disease 
of  the  liver.  Persons  are  con- 
stantly attacked  with  convulsions, 
— children  especially;  convulsions 
are  spasms ;  spasms,  of  course, 
are  to  be  treated  by  antispasmo- 
dics. This  is  the  notion  amongst 
people  ignorant  of  medicine  :  it  is 
the  notion  amongst  old  medical 
men:  it  is  the  notion  amongst  half- 
educated  young  ones.  All  this 
time  these  convulsions  are  merely 
a  symptom;  this  symptom  depends 
on,  and  denotes,  most  important 
disease  of  the  brain :  the  only 
chance  of  saving  life,  is  the 
prompt  and  vigorons  application 
of  proper  remedies  to  the  brain  ; 


but  the  practitioner  whose  mind 
is  occupied  with  the  symptom, 
and  who  prescribes  antispasmo- 
dics, not  only  loses  the  time  in 
which  alone  anything  can  be  done 
to  snatch  the  victim  from  death, 
but  by  his  remedies  absolutely 
adds  fuel  to  the  flame  which  is 
consuming  his  patient.  In  disease 
of  the  hip  joint  pain  is  felt,  not  in 
the  hip,  but,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  at  the  knee.  This 
also  depends  on  nervous  commu- 
nication. The  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences daily  occur  from  an  ig- 
norance of  this  single  fact.  In  all 
these  cases  error  is  inevitable, 
without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy: 
it  is  scarcely  possible  with  it  :  in 
all  these  cases  error  is  fatal  :  in 
all  these  cases  anatomy  alone  can 
prevent  the  error, — anatomy 
alone  can  correct  it.  Experi- 
ence, so  far  from  leading  to  its 
detection,  would  only  establish  it 
in  men's  minds,  and  render  its  re- 
moval impossible.  What  is  call- 
ed experience  is  of  no  manner  of 
use  to  an  ignorant  and  unreflect- 
ing practitioner.  In  nothing  does 
the  adage,  that  it  is  the  wise  only 
who  profit  by  experience,  receive 
so  complete  an  illustration  as  in 
medicine.  A  man  who  is  ignorant 
of  certain  principles,  and  who  is 
incapable  of  reasoning  in  a  certain 
manner,  may  have  daily  before 
him  for  fifty  years,  cases  affording 
the  most  complete  evidence  of 
their  truth,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  deduction  to  which  they 
lead,  without  observing  the  one, 
or  deducing  the  other.  Hence 
the  most  profoundly  ignorant  of 
medicine  are  often  the  oldest 
members  of  the  profession,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  most  ex- 
tensive practice.  A  medical  ed- 
ucation, founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  is,  therefore,  not  only 
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indispensable  to  prevent  the  most 
fatal  errors,  but  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  obtain  advantage  from  those 
soarces  of  improvement  which 
extensive  practice  may  open  to 
him. 

To  the  surgeon,  anatomy  is 
eminently  what  Bacon  has  so 
beautifully  said  of  knowledge  in 
general:  it  is  power, — it  is  power 
to  lessen  pain,  to  save  life,  and  to 
eradicate  diseases,  which,  with- 
out its  aid,  would  be  incurable 
and  fatal.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  con- 
ception of  this  truth,  without  a 
reference  to  particular  cases;  and 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  extreme 
importance  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  direct  the  attention  for  a 
moment  to  two  or  three  of  the 
capital  diseases  which  the  surgeon 
is  daily  called  on  to  treat.  Aneu- 
rism, for  example,  is  a  disease 
of  an  artery,  and  consists  of  a. 
preternatural  dilatation  of  its 
coats.  This  dilatation  arises  from 
debility  of  the  vessel,  whence, 
unable  to  resist  the  impetus  of 
the  blood,  it  yields,  and  is  dilated 
into  a  sac.  When  once  the  dis- 
ease is  induced,  it  commonly  goes 
on  to  increase  with  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  progress  till  at  last 
it  suddenly  bursts,  and  the  patient 
expires  instantaneously  from  loss 
of  blood.  When  left  to  itself,  it 
almost  uniformly  proves  fatal  in 
this  manner;  yet,  before  the  time 
of  Galen  no  notice  was  taken  of 
this  terrible  malady.  The  an- 
cients, indeed,  who  believed  that 
the  arteries  were  air  tubes,  could 
not  possibly  have  conceived  of  the 
existence  of  an  aneurism.  Were 
the  number  of  individuals  in  Eu- 
rope, who  are  now  annually  cured 
of  aneurism,  by  the  interference 
of  art,  to  be  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 


persons  who  must  have  perished 
by  this  disease,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Galen, 
it  would  convey  some  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  anatomical 
knowledge  is  the  means  of  saving 
human  life. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  cure  this  disease  is,  to 
produce  an  obliteration  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  artery.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  operation.  The  dis- 
eased artery  is  exposed,  and  a 
ligature  is  passed  around  it,  above 
the  dilatation,  by  means  of  which 
the  blood  is  prevented  from  flow- 
ing into  the  sac,  and  inflammation 
is  excited  in  the  vessel  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  its  sides  adhere 
together,  and  its  cavity  becomes 
obliterated.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  entirely  on  the 
completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  conse- 
quent obliteration  of  its  cavity. 
This  adhesion  will  not  take  place 
unless  the  portion  of  the  artery  to 
which  the  ligature  is  applied  be 
in  a  sound  state.  If  it  be  diseas- 
ed, as  it  almost  always  is  near  the 
seat  of  the  aneurism,  when  the 
process  of  nature  is  completed  by 
which  the  ligature  is  removed, 
hemorrhage  takes  place,  and  the 
patient  dies  just  as  if  the  aneurism 
had  been  left  to  itself.  For  a 
long  time  the  ligature  was  applied 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
the  aneurism;  the  aneurismal  sac 
was  laid  open  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  the  blood  it  contained  was 
scooped  out.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  large  deepseated 
sore,  composed  of  parts  in  an  un- 
healthy state,  was  formed:  it  was 
necessary  to  the  cure,  that  this 
sore  should  suppurate,  granulate, 
and  heal  ;  a  process  which  the 
constitution  was  frequently  unable 
to    support.      Moreover,    there 
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was  a  constant  danger  that  the 
patient  would  perish  from  hemor- 
rhage, through  the  want  of  adhe- 
sion of  the  sides  of  the  artery. 
The  profound  knowledge  of 
healthy  and  of  diseased  structure, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy by  which  both  are  regulat- 
ed, which  John  Hunter  had  ac- 
quired from  anatomy,  suggested 
to  this  eminent  man  a  mode  of 
operating,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
preserving  human  life,  has  placed 
him  high  in  the  rank  of  the  bene- 
factors of  his  race.  This  con- 
summate anatomist  saw,  that  the 
reason  why  death  so  often  follow- 
ed the  common  operation  was, 
because  that  process  which. was 
essential  to  its  success  was  pre- 
vented by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  artery.  He  perceived 
that  the  vessel,  at  some  distance 
from  the  aneurism,  was  in  a  sound 
state  ;  and  conceived,  that,  if  the 
ligature  was  applied  to  this  dis- 
tant part,  that  is,  to  a  sound  in- 
stead of  a  diseased  portion  of  the 
artery,  this  necessary  process 
would  not  be  counteracted.  To 
this  there  was  one  capital  objec- 
tion, that  it  would  often  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  ligature  round 
the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  be- 
fore it  gives  off  its  branches,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  parts 
below  the  ligature  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  supply  of  blood, 
and  would  therefore  mortify.  So 
frequent  and  great  are  the  com- 
munications between  all  the  arte- 
ries of  the  body,  however,  that 
he  thought  it  probable,  that  a  suf- 
ficient supply  would  be  borne  to 
these  parts  through  the  medium 
of  collateral  branches.  For  an 
aneurism  in  the  ham,  he,  there- 
fore, boldly  cut  down  on  the  main 
trunk  of  the  artery  which  sup- 
plies the  lower  extremity  ;  and 


applied  a  ligature  around  it, 
where  it  is  seated  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that,  though  he  thus 
deprived  the  limb  of  the  supply 
of  blood  which  it  received  through 
its  direct  channel,  it  would  not 
perish.  His  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  the  animal  economy 
led  him  to  expect  that  the  force 
of  the  circulation  being  thus  taken 
off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  would  be 
stopped  ;  that  the  sac  itself,  with 
all  its  contents,  would  be  absorb- 
ed ;  that  by  this  means  the  whole 
tumor  would  be  removed,  and 
that  an  opening  into  it  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  most  complete 
success  followed  this  noble  expe- 
riment, and  the  sensations  which 
this  philosopher  experienced  when 
he  witnessed  the  event,  must  have 
been  exquisite,  and  have  consti- 
tuted an  appropriate  reward  for 
the  application  of  profound  know- 
ledge to  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering.  After  Hunter  follow- 
ed Abernethy,  who,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  master,  for  an 
aneurism  of  the  femoral,  placed 
a  ligature  around  the  external  ili- 
ac artery;  lately  the  internal  iliac 
has  been  taken  up,  and  surgeons 
have  tied  arteries  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  they  have  been  them- 
selves astonished  at  the  extent 
and  splendor  of  their  success. 
Every  individual  on  whom  an  ope- 
ration of  this  kind  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed,  is  snatched 
by  it  from  certain  and  inevitable 
death! 

The  symptom  by  which  an  an- 
eurism is  distinguished  from  every 
other  tumor  is,  chiefly,  its  pulsat- 
ing motion.  But  when  an  aneu- 
rism has  become  very  large,  it 
ceases  to  pulsate  ;  and  when  an 
abscess  is  seated  near  an  artery 
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of  great  magnitude,  it  acquires  a  the  same  time  an  oval,  irregular- 
pulsating  motion  ;  because  the  ly  circumscribed  tumor  made  its 
pulsations  of  the  artery  are  per-  appearance  in  the  right  flank.  It 
ceptible  through  the  abscess,  presented  a  distinct  fluctuation, 
The  real  nature  of  cases  of  this  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
kind  cannot  possibly  be  ascertain-  collection  of  matter  depending  on 
ed,  without  a  most  careful  inves-  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  The 
tigation,  combined  with  an  exact  pain  was  seated  chiefly  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  lower  portion  of  that  part  of  the 
relative  position  of  all  the  parts  spine  which  forms  the  back, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor,  which  was,  moreover,  distorted  ; 
Pelletan,  one  of  the  most  distin-  and  this  might  have  confirmed  the 
guished  surgeons  of  France,  was  opinion  that  the  case  was  a  lum- 
one  day  called  to  a  man  who,  af-  bar  abscess  with  caries.  Pelle- 
ter  a  long  walk,  was  seized  with  tan,  however,  who  well  knew 
a  severe  pain  in  the  leg,  over  the  that  an  aneurism,  as  it  enlarges, 
seat  of.  which  appeared  a  tumor,  may  destroy  any  bone  in  its  neigh- 
which  was  attended  with  a  pulsa-  borhood,  saw  that  the  disease  was 
tion  so  violent  that  it  lifted  up  the  an  aneurism,  and  predicted  that 
hand  of  the  examiner.  There  the  patient  must  perish.  On 
seemed  every  reason  to  suppose  opening  the  body,  for  the  man 
that  the  case  was  an  aneurismal  lived  only  ten  days  after  Pelletan 
swelling.  This  acute  observer,  first  saw  him,  an  aneurismal  tu- 
however,  in  comparing  the  affect-  mor  was  discovered,  which  near- 
ed  with  the  sound  limb,  perceived  ly  filled  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
in  the  latter  a  similar  throbbing,  men.  If  this  case  had  been  mis- 
On  careful  examination  he  disco-  taken  for  lumbar  abscess,  and  the 
vered  that,  by  a  particular  dispo-  tumor  had  been  opened  with  a 
sition  in  this  individual,  one  of  the  view  of  affording  an  exit  to  the 
main  arteries  of  the  leg,  the  ante-  matter,  the  man  would  have  died 
rior  tibial,  deviated  from  its  usual  in  a  few  seconds.  There  is  no 
course,  and  instead  of  plunging  surgeon  of  discernment  and  expe- 
deep  between  the  muscles,  lay  rience  whose  attention  has  not 
immediately  under  the  skin  and  been  awakened,  and  whose  saga- 
fascia.  The  truth  was,  that  the  city  has  not  been  put  to  the  test, 
man  in  the  exertion  of  walking  by  the  occurrence  of  similar  cases 
had  ruptured  some  muscular  in  his  own  practice.  The  conse- 
fibres,  and  the  uncommon  distri-  quence  of  this  error  is  almost  al- 
bution  of  the  artery  gave  to  this  ways  instantaneously  fatal. The  ca- 
accident  these  peculiar  symp-  talogue  of  such  disastrous  events 
toms.  The  real  nature  of  this  is  long  and  melancholy.  Richerand 
case  could  not  possibly  have  been  has  recorded,  that  Ferrand,  head 
ascertained,  but  by  an  anatomist,  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  mis- 
The  same  surgeon  has  recorded  took  an  aneurism  in  the  armpit  for 
the  case  of  a  man  who,  having  an  abscess ;  plunged  his  knife  into 
fallen  twice  from  his  horse,  and  the  swelling,  and  killed  the  pa- 
experienced  for  several  years  tient.  De  Haen  speaks  of  a  per- 
Gonsiderable  uneasiness  in  his  son  who  died  in  consequence  of  an 
back,  was  at  length  afflicted  with  opening  which  was  made,  contra- 
acute  pain  in  the  abdomen.     At  ry  to  the  advice  of  Boerhaave  in- 
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to  a  similar  tumor  at  the  knee. 
Vesalius  was  cousulted  about  a 
tumor  in  the  back,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  aneurism,  but  an 
ignorant  practitioner  having  made 
an  opening  into  it,  the  patient  in- 
stantly bled  to  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  confound 
an  aneurism  of  the  artery  of  the 
neck  with  a  swelling  of  the  glands 
in  its  neighborhood  ;  with  a  swell- 
ing of  the  cellular  substance 
which  surrounds  the  artery  ;  with 
abscesses  of  various  kinds  ;  but  if 
a  surgeon  were  to  fall  into  this 
error,  and  to  open  a  carotid  aneu- 
rism, his  patient  would  certainly 
be  dead  in  the  space  of  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  must  be  evident,  then, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy is  not  only  indispensable  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  cases  of 
this  description,  but  also  to  the 
prevention  of  the  most  fatal  mis- 
takes. 

There  is  nothing  in  surgery  of 
more  importance  than  the  proper 
treatment  of  hemorrhage.  Of 
the  confusion  and  terror  occasion- 
ed by  the  sight  of  a  human  being 
from  whom  the  blood  is  gushinsr  in 
torrents,  and  whose  condition  none 
of  the  spectators  is  able  to  re- 
lieve, no  one  can  form  an  ade- 
quate conception,  but  those  who 
have  witnessed  it.  In  all  such 
cases  there  is  one  thing  proper  to 
be  done,  the  prompt  performance 
of  which  is  generally  as  certainly 
successful,  as  the  neglect  of  it  is 
inevitably  fatal.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  more  terrible 
situation  than  that  of  a  medical, 
man  who  knows  not  what  to  do  on 
such  an  emergency.  He  is  con- 
fused ;  he  hesitates  :  while  he  is 
deciding  what  measures  to  adopt 
the  patient  expires:  he  can  never 
think  of  that  man's  death  without 
horror,  for  he  .is  conscious   that, 


but  for  his  ignorance  he  might 
have  averted  his  patient's  fate. 
The  ancient  surgeons  were  con- 
stantly placed  in  this  situation, 
and  the  dread  inspired  by  it  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  surgery 
more  than  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether. Not  only  were  they  ter- 
rified from  interfering  with  the 
most  painful  and  destructive  dis- 
eases, which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  capable  of  safe  and 
easy  removal,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  cut  even  the  most  trivi- 
al tumor.  When  they  ventured 
to  remove  a  part,  they  attempted 
it  only  by  means  of  a  ligature,  or 
by  the  application  of  burning  irons. 
When  they  determined  to  ampu- 
tate, they  never  thought  of  doing 
so,  till  the  limb  had  mortified, 
and  the  dead  had  separated  from 
the  living  parts  ;  for  they  were 
absolutely  afraid  to  cut  into  the 
living  flesh.  They  had  no  means 
of  stopping  hemorrhage,  but  by 
the  application  of  astringents  to- 
the  bleeding  vessels,  remedies 
which  were  inert  ;  or  of  burning 
irons,  or  boiling  turpentine,  expe- 
dients which  were  not  only  inert 
but  cruel.  Surgeons  now  know 
that  the  grand  means  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  is  compression  of  the 
bleeding  vessel.  If  pressure  be 
made  on  the  trunk  of  an  artery, 
though  blood  be  flowing  from  a 
thousand  branches  given  off  from 
it,  the  bleeding  will  cease. 
Should  the  situation  of  the  artery 
be  such  as  to  allow  of  effectual 
external  pressure,  nothing  further 
is  requisite  :  the  pressure  being 
applied,  the  bleeding  is  stopped 
at  once  :  should  the  situation  of 
the  vessel  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  external  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  down  on  it,  and 
to  secure  it  by  the  application  of 
a  ligature.     Pare  may  be  pardon, 
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ed  for  supposing  that  he  was  led 
to  the  discovery  of  this  invaluable 
remedy  by  inspiration  of  the  Dei- 
ty.    By  means  of  it  the  most  for- 
midable operations  may  be  under- 
taken with  the  utmost  confidence, 
because  the  wounded  vessels  can 
be  secured  the  moment  they  are 
cut:  by  the  same  means  the  most 
frightful  hemorrhages  may  be  ef- 
fectually stopped;  and  even  when 
the  bleeding  is  so  violent  as  to 
threaten  immediate  death,  it  may 
often  be   averted  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  placing  the  ringer  on 
the  wounded  vessel,  till  there  is 
time  to  tie  it.     But  it  is  obvious 
that  none  of  these  expedients  can 
be    employed,    and    that    these 
bleedings  can  neither  be  checked 
at  the  moment,  nor  permanently 
stopped,   without   such   a   know- 
ledge of  the  course  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  vessels,  as  can  be 
acquired   only   by    the    study   of 
anatomy. —  Westminster  Revieiv. 

To  be  continued. 


THE   TREATMENT  OF   SCABIES,    OR 
ITCH. 

A  great  variety  of  applications 
have  been  made  use  of  in  the  cure 
of  itch,  notwithstanding  our  knowr- 
ledge  of  a  decided  specific.  The 
unpleasantness  of  the  smell  of 
sulphur  would  render  it  very  de- 
sirable to  find  a  substitute  for  it, 
and  many  trials  have  been  made, 
but  hitherto  without  effect ;  the 
undermentioned*  have,  however, 
been  found  sometimes  adequate 
to  the  removal  of  trifling  cases  of 
the  disease  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  sulphur  is  the  safest  and  most 
expeditious  remedy. 

*  Solutions  of  potash,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, osymuriate  of  mercury,  arsenic  ; 
decoctions  of  hellebore,  digitalis,  and  to- 
bacco ;  sulphuric  and  oxygenated  muri- 
atic acid  properly  diluted,  &c.  &c. 


The  most  common  form  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  of  ointment  ;  but  the 
recent  importation  of  the  French 
fumigating  baths  has  afforded  us 
some  opportunities  of  avoiding  the 
unpleasantness  of  this  plan,  and 
though  somewhat  more  tedious  in 
bringing  about  a  cure,  they  are 
sometimes  entitled  to  preference 
on  account  of  the  superior  degree 
of  cleanliness  the  patient  is  ena- 
bled to  observe  during  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  sulphur  va- 
por bath  appears  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  experiments  and 
researches  of  Dr.  Gales.  The 
comparatively  rude  and  unplea- 
sant expedient  of  saturating  blan- 
kets with  the  vapor,  by  means  of 
the  warming  pan,  was  first  adopt- 
ed, on  the  burning  coals  of  which 
the  sulphur  was  strewed  when 
the  vehicle  was  introduced  into 
the  bed,  till  the  combustion  was 
complete.  The  patient  was  then 
directed  to  enter  it  naked,  and 
was  covered  Pup  to  the  throat. 
Seven  repetitions  of  this  process 
in  as  many  nights  was  found  to 
be  adequate  to  the  cure;  and  it 
seems  probable,  that  in  very  deli- 
cate habits,  or  in  the  cases  of 
pregnant  women,  it  is  entitled  to 
preference  over  the  vapor  bath  at 
present  in  use. 

The  vapor  of  the  sulphur  is  un- 
questionably the  agent  by  which 
the  cure  is  brought  about,  and 
there  seems  as  little  doubt  that 
the  destruction  of  the  insect  con- 
stitutes its  modus  operandi.  Dr. 
Horn,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  de  Car- 
ro,  of  Vienna,  appear  to  have 
been  next  to  Dr.  Gales  in  the  use 
of  the  bath.  Subsequently  to 
these,  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin, 
has  published  his  observations  ; 
and  step  by  step,  by  the  joint  im- 
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provements  or  suggestions  of  the  garcU  those  occurring  on  parts 
observers,  the  instrument,  from  covered  by  an  extremely  delicate 
having  been  inconvenient  and  un-  cuticle,  as  the  glans  penis,  &c.,  a 
comfortable  to  the  patient,  is  now  very  slight  degree  of  excitement 
become  not  only  an  important  and  only  being  necessary  to  their  de- 
decided  remedy  of  great  value  in  struction  in  these  situations  ;  but 
many  cutaneous  diseases,  but  an  when  they  occur  on  the  hands, 
absolute  luxury  as  regards  the  the  most  expeditious  mode  is  as 
patient's  feelings.  follows  :  A  small  portion  of  the 

The  number  of  fumigations  ne-  Emplas.  Lyttse    is   to  be  laid  on' 

cessary  to  the  cure   of   Scabies  the  crown  of  the  wart,  and  retain- 

differs    much,    according   to   the  ed  in  this   situation   by  adhesive 

virulence  of  the  disease,  the  cle-  plaster  :   in  a  day  or  two  the  sub- 

gree  of  irritability    of  the  skin,  stance  of  the  wart  is  in  a  soft  and 

&c.  ;  but  if  the  clothes  of  the  pa-  moistened  state,   and  a  little  ring 

tient   be   suspended  in   the   bath  of  vesication   appears    round   its 

during  each  application,  which  is  base.     In  this  condition  the  great- 

always   prudent  in  the    cases    of  er  part  of  the  wart  may  be  picked 

the  lower  class    of  people,    the  or  sliced  off;   and  if  this  be  done, 

cure  will  be  much  expedited.  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  a  level 

Besides  the  advantages   of  the  with  the  surrounding  skin,  the  ap- 

bath    already    alluded    to,    it   is  plication  of  a  little  caustic  will 

never  followed  by  that  irritation  generally  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

of  the  skin,  which  long  continued  Venereal  warts,   as  they  have 

use  of  the  ointment  is  often  found  been  termed  by  English  authors, 

to  produce,  and  which  has  not  un-  the    vegetations    syphilitiques"  of 

frequently  led  to  the  continuance  Alibert  and  flayer,  yield  with  less 

of  the  remedy  long  after  the   dis-  trouble  to  milder  escharotics  ;  a 

ease  has  been  really  subdued. —  fact  which  is   satisfactorily  refer- 

Plumbe  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  rible   to    the    inferior   solidity   of 

structure  consequent  on  their  ra- 

of  warts.  pid  growth. — lb. 

Warts  appear  to  be  produced 


by  disordered  action  in   a  conge-  encysted   tumors  of   the 

ries  of  vessels   on  the  surface  of  scalp. 

the   cutis,    commonly   originating  Mr.    Wardrop    lately  removed 

from  the   irritation   of  substances  from  the   head  of  a  yonng  woman 

which  insinuate  themselves   into,  six   soft   encysted  tumors   of  dif- 

and,   perhaps,  sometimes  through  ferent  sizes, according  to  the  mode 

the    substance    of    the    cuticle,  adopted  by    Sir  Astley    Cooper, 

Their    structure    and    formation  namely,  of  laying  open  the  cyst  so 

are  almost  too  well  known  to  re-  as  to   remove    the   contents,  and 

quire  description  ;  it  is,  however,  then  by    tearing  away   the   cyst. 

evidently  resembling  the  cuticle,  The   facility  with  which    tumors 

and  may  be  considered  an  irregu-  of  a  certain  size,  and  containing 

lar  fungous  production  of  this  co-  soft   substances,    the    melicerous 

vering.     It  is  said  by  some  surgi-  kind,  can  be  removed  by  this  meth- 

cal  writers,  that  they  are  readily  od,  and  the  slight  degree  of  pain 

and  easily  destroyed  by  stimulants  which  it  inflicts,  were  well  exem- 

or  caustics.      This  is  true  as  re-  plified  in  this  case  ;  and  the  wounds 
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healing  in  two  or  three  days,  the  though  Mr.  Wardrop  did  not  find 
chance  of  suppuration,  an  objec-  bleeding  useful,  others  have  suc- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  Sir  ceeded  with  it,  in  a  form  which 
Astley's  plan  of  laceration,  was  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  ca- 
obviated.  The  removal  of  a  tarrh.  Then  calomel  and  opium 
small  portion  of  the  cyst  by  the  till  salivation  is  produced  ;  local 
scissars  we  have  found  to  answer  bleeding,  Dover's  powder  ;  blis- 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  whole  ters  behind  the  ear,  to  the  temple 
cyst,  adhesive  inflammation  taking  and  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  local 
place,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  cav-  frictions  with  laudanum,  and  the 
ity,  and  this  is  attended  with  no  vinum  opii  diluted  and  dropped 
pain,  and  to  us  appears  more  chi-  into  the  eye  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
rurgical  than  the  extirpation  of  has  been  found  to  be  useful,  after 
the  cyst  by  forcible  laceration,  the  active  inflammation  has  been 
which  is  sometimes  painful,  and  removed  ;  before  this  time,  no  lo- 
the  cure  is  not  less  expeditious,  cal  means  are  of  any  use,  in  the 
Gazette  of  Health.  catarrhal  variety. 

The  pupil  of  the  affected  eye 

the  treatment  of  rheumatic  should  be  kept  uuder  the  influence 
ophthalmia.  of  belladonna  by  smearing  the 
"In  the  first  stages  if  the  patient  eyebrow  and  the  eyelids  every- 
be  bilious,  purges  are  to  be  free-  evening  at  bedtime.  Bark  is  re- 
ly given,  and  sudorifics  if  the  skin  commended  in  the  chronic  stage, 
be  dry.  Cinchona  Mr.  Wardrop  and  Fowler's  solution  in  the  dose 
considers  as  a  specific  in  this  ma-  of  ten  drops  thrice  a  day  also  suits 
lady  ;  turpentine  either  singly  or  very  well  the  catarrhal  form  ; 
combined  with  rhubard  also  does  however  with  regard  to  all  these 
great  good.  Mercury  used  so  far  remedies  the  diathesis  changes 
as  to  produce  ptyalism  aggravates  very  much  according  to  the  sea- 
the  complaint.  Evacuation  of  son,  and  it  is  left  to  the  acute  and 
the  aqueous  humor,  and  after  the  discerning  practitioner  to  discover 
operation,  warm  fomentations  to  what  the  character  of  the  disease 
the  eye,  and  if  it  continues  irrita-  is, whether  inflammatory,  typhous, 
ble  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  rheumatic,  catarrhal,  bilious,  &c. 
are  found  to  be  valuable  in  the  and  according  to  the  general  pre- 
advanced  stages.  Local  bleeding  valence  of  either  he  may  deter- 
does  little  good  in  this  complaint,  mine  what  kind  of  remedy  to  use. 
excepting  where  there  is  a  great  In  this  view  the  surgeon  will 
tendency  to  plethora  with  a  full  learn  much  from  the  experienced 
and  hard  pulse  ;  indeed  so  little  physician  :  and  without  attending 
advantage  attends  the  use  of  ve-  to  the  general  prevailing  constitu- 
nesection  in  this  disease  that  Mr.  tion,  neither  will  be  able  to  do 
Wardrop   considers   this    circum-  much  good. 

stance  as  a  diagnostic.  Mr.     Scudamore     thinks    that 

It   may  be  observed,  that  the  cups  to   the   temples  have   done 

eye   like  other  parts  of  the  body  much  good;  the  poppy  fomenta- 

may  be   involved  in  any  general  tion  has  also  effected  great  relief ; 

diathesis   which   may  prevail,  as  a  cold  solution  of  the  acetate  of 

rheumatic,    catarrhal,    &c.     and  lead  with  a  little  spirit,  applied 

must    be    treated    accordingly  ;  by  a  layer  of  linen,  has  been  use- 
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ful.  Purgative  and  then  altera- 
tive closes  of  calomel,  with 
James's  powder  at  night,  united 
with  a  little  opium,  have  done 
good,  particularly  combined  with 
the  draught  composed  of  the  vine- 
gar of  colchicum,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  potash, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  tar- 
tarized  antimony  with  as  much 
lemon  juice  as  will  neutralize  the 
potash,  combined  with  distilled 
water  and  syrup,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Bark  with  Fowler's  so- 
lution, in  the  convalescence,  Mr. 
Scudamore  has  also  found  to  be 
valuable. — Philadelphia  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

INTELLIGENCE,  &C. 

Spots  of  Blood. — In  a  recent 
sitting  of  the  Paris  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  M.  Orfila  stated, 
that  since  he  had  read  to  the 
Academy  the  paper  on  the  means 
of  recognizing  spots  of  blood  on 
clothes,  &c.  it  had  been  published 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Dulong, 
that  by  aid  of  a  microscope,  it 
might  be  seen  whether  the  spots 
were  formed  of  human  blood  or 
the  blood  of  animals.  He  had 
since  made  experiments  with  the 
microscope,  on  spots  of  human 
blood,  and  the  blood  of  pigeons, 
both  in  a  dry  and  liquid  state,  and 
the  result  was,  that  so  far  from 
perceiving  any  difference,  he 
could  not  distinguish  with  any  cer- 
tainty whether  they  were  really 
blood  or  not. 


year,  after  which  he  was  restored 
to  favor  and  covered  with  honors. 
The  Date  Obolum  Belisario  is  thus 
a  creation  of  fancy,  and  a  fine 
moral  text  disappears. 


The  smallpox  is  or  recently  has 
been  in  this  harbor  and  in  a  neigh- 
boring village.  It  is  now  said  to 
prevail  among  the  French  at 
Chizenlook.  In  Halifax,  N.  S. 
"  hundreds  of  families  have  been 
visited,  some  more  lightly,  but 
most  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
one,  two  or  three  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  in  some  instances,  whole 
families  have  been  swept  away." 
Discussions  are  going  on  in  the 
papers  relative  to  the  surest  pre- 
ventive, and  the  best  method  of 
treating  the  disease.  Some  have 
no  faith  in  vaccination,  others  ad- 
vise the  inoculation  for  smallpox, 
while  others  again  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  the  cow- 
pock. 

Out  of  30  deaths  last  week,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  ten  were 
by  the  smallpox  ! — a  fact  which 
reflects  no  credit  on  the  foresight 
and  philanthropy  of  our  neighbor* 
when  vaccination  affords  so  simple 
and  effectual  a  safeguard. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  smallpox 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  country ; 
and  nothing  can  prevent  its  spread- 
ing but  depriving  it  of  subjects  on 
which  it  can  act. 


Lacepede  has  shown,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Europe,  that  the  storyfof 
the  blindness  and  mendicant  life 
of  Belisarius,  is  untrue.  The  fa- 
mous commander  never  experi- 
enced poverty,  but  was  in  dis- 
grace with  Constantine  only  one 


Intemperance. — From  an  official 
source,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
that  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  present  year,  the  number 
of  deaths  in  this  city,  from  intem- 
perate drinking  alone,  has  been 
twentyfive  ! 

If  we  were  to  say  that  one  death 
in  six  of  all  that  have  occurred  dur- 
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ing  this  period  had  happened  more 
or  less  directly  from  this  source,  the 
report  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth. 


On  the  comparative  nutritive 
Properties  of  different  Kinds  of 
Food.-— A  very  interesting  Report 
on  this  subject  was  formerly  pre- 
sented to  the  French  minister  of 
the  interior,  by  MM.  Percy  and 
Vauquelin,  two  members  of  the 
Institute,  the  accuracy  of  which 
may  be  depended  on.  It  may,  at 
this  period  of  public  distress,  be 
valuable  in  those  families  where 
the  best  mode  of  supporting  na- 
ture should  be  adopted  at  the 
least  expense. 

The  result  of  their  experi- 
ments is  as  follows  : — In  bread, 
every  hundred  pounds'  weight  are 
found  to  contain  eighty  pounds  of 
nutritious  matter.  Butcher's 
meat,  averaging  the  various  sorts, 
contains  only  thirtyfive  pounds  in 
one  hundred.  Broad  beans,  eidi- 
tynme.  Pease,  ninetythree.  Len- 
tils, a  kind  of  half  pea,  but  little 
known  in  England,  nioetyfour 
pounds  in  one  hundred.  Greens 
and  turnips,  which  are  the  most 
aqueous  of  all  the  vegetables  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  furnish  on- 
ly eight  pounds  of  solid  nutritious 
substance  in  one  hundred.  Car- 
rots fourteen  pounds.  And,  what 
is  remarkable,  as  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  hitherto  acknowledged 
theory,  one  hundred  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes only  yield  twentyfive 
pounds  of  substance,  valuable  in 
nutrition. 

One  pound  of  good  bread  is 
equal  to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or 
three  pounds  of  the  best  potatoes; 
and  seventyfive  pounds  of  bread, 
and  thirty  pounds  of  meat,  are 
equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  of 


potatoes.  Or,  to  go  more  into 
detail,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  bread,  and  five  ounces  of  meat, 
are  equal  to  three  pounds  of  pota- 
toes ;  one  pound  of  potatoes  is 
equal  to  four  pounds  of  cabbage, 
and  three  of  turnips  ;  but  one 
pound  of  rice,  broad  beans,  or 
French  beans,  is  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  potatoes. — Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal. 


JOHN    HUNTER. 

Hunter  was  a  philosopher  in  more 
senses  than  one  ;  he  had  philosophy 
enough  to  bear  prosperity,  as  well 
as  adversity,  and  with  a  r,ough  exte- 
rior was  a  very  kind  man.  The  poor 
could  command  his  services  more 
than  the  rich.  He  would  see  an  in- 
dustrious tradesman  before  a  duke, 
when  the  house  was  full  of  grandees  ; 
"  you  have  no  time  to  spare,"  he 
would  say,  "  you  live  by  it  ;  most  of 
these  can  wait,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  when  they  go  home."  No  man 
cared  less  for  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  more  for  the  honor  of  it. 
He  cared  not  for  money  himself,  and 
wished  the  Doctor,  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, to  estimate  it  by  the  same 
scale,  when  he  sent  a  poor  man  with 
this  laconic  note: — 

"  Dear    Brother, -The    bearer 

wants  your  advice.  I  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  case.  He  has  no 
money,  and  you  have  plenty,  so  you 
are  well  met.      Yours, 

J.  Hunter." 

He  was  applied  to  once  to  per- 
form a  serious  operation  on  a  trades- 
man's wife ;  the  fee  agreed  on  was 
twenty  guineas.  He  heard  no  more 
of  the  case  for  two  months ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  called 
on  to  perform  it.  In  the  course 
of  his  attendance,  he  found  out  that 
the  cause  of  the  delay  had  been  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  patient's 
husband  had  labored  to  raise  the 
money  ;  and  that  they  were  worthy 
people,  who  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  were  by  no  means  able  to  sup« 
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port  the  expense  of  such  an  affliction. 
"  I  sent  back  to  the  husband  nine- 
teen guineas,  and  kept  the  twen- 
tieth," said  he,  "  that  they  might  not 
be  hurt  with  an  idea  of  too  great  an 
obligation.  It  somewhat  more  than 
paid  me  for  the  expense  I  had  been 
at  in  the  business." — Atheneum. 


The  Typha. — The  fecula  of  the 
subterraneous  roots  of  this  plant  has 
lately  undergone  an  examination  by 
several  French   chemists,    and    pre- 


sents some  extraordinary  novel  fea- 
tures. It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  an  impalpable  powder.  Iodine 
communicates  to  it  a  dull  and  very 
indistinct  blue  color.  After  having 
been  plunged  in  boiling  water,  it 
does  not  form  a  jelly  in  cooling,  but 
precipitates  itself  instantly,  without 
losing  its  yellowish  hue.  Boiling  it 
in  alcohol,  or  keeping  it  for  some 
time  in  cold  water,  weakly  sharpen- 
ed with  a  mineral  acid,  deprives  it 
of  its  ligneous  color. 


From  the  Talisman. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  AUTUMN. 


The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 

Heap'd  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  witber'd  leaves  lie  dead, 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay, 

And  from  the  wood  top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  sprung  and  stood, 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood. 

Alas !  they  are  all  in  their  graves, — the  gentle  race  of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours : 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie, — but  the  cold  November  rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  one  again. 

The  wildflower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 

And  the  brier  rose  and  the  orchis  died,  amid  the  Summer's  glow  ; 

But  on  the  hill,  the  golden  sod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty  stood, 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland,  glade  and  glen. 

And  now  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day, — as  still  such  days  will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home,— 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore. 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  woods  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side, 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  lot  so  brief; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 
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SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  &c. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTH- 
ERS have  just  received  a  large  in- 
voice of  Surgical  Instruments,  which  they 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms  at 
their  Store, — Sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
90  and  92,  Washington  St.,  where  is  also 
for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Drugs,  Med- 
icines, Chemical  and  Electrical  Apparatus, 
and  other  articles  that  are  usually  kept 
in  Druggists1  stores. 

###  A  few  pounds  of  the  genuine  Liv- 
erivort,  Hepatica  triloba,  for  consumptive 
complaints,  for  sale  as  above.         Iaft6t. 

MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanoveir  St.,  oppo 
site  Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,  Washington  St.,  opposite  Avery  St, 
LL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

DR.  WILLIAM  BRADFORD,  head 
of  Poplar  Street,  has  for  sale  a  good 
Electrical  Machine  for  medical  purposes, 
and  for  amusing  experiments.  Also,  Sur- 
gical Instruments,  and  a  quantity  of  Liv- 
erwort. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

A  LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 


of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  &c.  Constantly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder , 
70  Court  Street. 


OR 


ATHENEUM : 

,  SPIRIT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES, 

FOR  JANUARY  1,  1828, 

UST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
Contents — The  Robber  Spatolino — 
Original  Story  of  Hamlet — Highland  Su- 
perstition— French  Gaming  Houses — - 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  arising  from 
the  Harmony  of  its  Doctrines — The  Pro- 
gress of  Painting  in  France — Autographs 
— The  Mutiny — The  Days  of  Coeur  de 
Lion.  In  Two  Parts. — Part  I. — Friend- 
ship's Offering.  On  Housekeepers  ;  Pali- 
nodia  ;  The  First  Ball,  by  L.  E.  L.— Pro- 
longing Life — Backgammon  Boards — John 
Hunter — Acclimatizing  Plants — List  of 
New  Books. 


RETAIL  APOTHECARY  SHOP. 

ICHARD  A  NEWELL,  Druggist, 
Summer  Street,  respectfully  informs 
his  friends  and  customers,  that  he  con- 
fines himself  wholly  to  the  retail  business, 
and  has  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 
genuine  Medicines,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city. 

R.  A.  N.  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  Dr. 
Moore's  Essence  of  Life  ;  Anderson's 
Cough  Drops;  Spring's  Pulmonic  Elixir, 
a  new  and  valuable  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  original  recipe  ;  with  a  variety 
of  Patent  Medicines.  Also,  genuine 
French  and  German  Cologne  Water,  &c. 

N.  B.  Physicians  and  Families  who 
may  please  to  send  their  orders  to  this 
Shop,  may  rely  on  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  N. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 

,AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHA.W  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
— The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  %  3,50  ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post- 
paid, to  John  G.  Coffin.—  Adyerti»erhente,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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use  of  the  dead  to  the  living,  perable  obstacle  to  the  cultiva- 

We  last  week  republished  the  first  tion  of  anatomy  amongst  this  peo- 

part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  very  inter-  Ple*     BJ the  Egyptians  every  one 

.        c  .              . '    "■  '    '  who  cut  open  a  dead  body  was 

estinfir  and  useful   paper,  in  order  to  ..„„j.i  „Vi     •                 •§  i     i 

6                     r  **  . '  regarded  with  inexpressible  hor- 

show  the  value  and  indispensable  im-  ror.     The   Grecian   philosophers 

portance  of  Anatomy  as  the  basis  of  so  far  overcame  the  prejudice  as 

all  surgical  and   medical  knowledge,  occasionally  to  engage  in  the  pur- 

We  now  make  some  further  extracts  suit,  and  the  first  dissection  on  re- 

from  the  same  essay,  which  will  ex-  cord  was  one  made  by  Democri- 

iA«*              c  *u       u  4.    i  „  +     *u  tus  of  Abdera,  the  friend  of  Hin- 

hibit   some  of  the   obstacles  to   the  .        .       '         ,      ,.                 i 

,      c                     ,              -.;.  pocrates,  in  order  to  discover  the 

study  of  anatomy,  and  some  of  the  course  of  ^  bHe       The  Romang 

effects  of  these  obstacles,  and  shall  contributed  .nothing  to    the   pro- 
close  the  subject  with  a  few  remarks.  gress  of  the  art  ;   they  were  con- 

These  observations  are  suffi-  tent  wi*h  propitiating  the  Deities 
cient  to  show  the  importance  of  wno  presided  over  health  and  dis- 
anatomy  in  certain  surgical  dis-  ease-  Tney  erected  on  the  Pa- 
eases.  The  state  of  medical  latine  Mount  a  temple  to  the  god- 
opinion  from  the  earliest  ages  to  dess  Febris,  whom  they  worship- 
the  present  time,  furnishes  a  most  Ped  ^rom  a  dread  of  her  power, 
instructive  proof  of  its  necessity  Tlley  also  sacrificed  to  the  god- 
to  the  detection  and  cure  of  dis-  dess.  Ossipaga,  who,  it  seems, 
ease  in  general.  presided  over  the  growth  of  the 

In  ancient  times  the  voice  of  bones,  and  to  another  styled  Car- 
reason  could  not  be  heard.  Su-  na>  who  to<>k  care  of  the  viscera, 
perstition,  and  customs  founded  and  to  whom  they  offered  bean- 
on  superstition,  excited  an  influ-  broth  and  bacon,  because  these 
ence  which  was  neither  to  be  re-  were  the  most  nutritious  articles 
sisted  nor    evaded.      Dissection  °*  diet. 

was  then  regarded  with  horror.  In  the  14th  century,  Mundinus, 

In  the  warm  countries  of  the  East  professor  at  Bologna,   astonished 

the  pursuit  must  have  been  highly  the  world  by  the  public  dissection 

offensive  and  even  dangerous,  and  of  two  human  bodies.     In  the  loth 

it    was    absolutely   incompatible  century,  Leonardi  da  Vinca   con- 

with  the  notions  and  ceremonies  tributed  essentially  to  the  prog- 

universally    prevalent    in    those  ress  of  the  art,  by  the  introduction 

days.     The  Jewish  tenet  of  pol-  of  anatomical  plates  which  were 

lution  must  have  formed  an  insu-  admirably  executed.    In  the 

34 
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century,   the   Emperor,   Charles  that  of  exhumation  :  aversion  to 
the  5th,  ordered  a  consultation  to  this  employment  may  be  pardon- 
be  held   by  the   divines  of  Sala-  ed  :  dislike   to  the  persons   who 
manca,  to  determine  whether  it  engage  in  it  is  natural,  but  to  re- 
wTas    lawful,    in    point    of    con-  gard   them   with    detestation,    to 
science,  to  dissect  a  dead  body  in  exult  in  their  punishment,  to  de- 
order  to  learn  its  structure.     In  termine  for  themselves  its  nature 
the  17th  century,  Cortesius,  pro-  and  measure,  and  to  endeavor  to 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  assume  the   power  of  inflicting  it 
afterwards  professor  of  medicine  with  their  own  hands,  is  absurd, 
at   Messina,    had     long   begun   a  Magistrates  have  too  often  foster- 
treatise     on     practical    anatomy  ed  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
which  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to  and   afforded  them  the  means  of 
finish,  but  so  great  was  the  dim"-  executing  their  vengeance  on  the 
culty    of    prosecuting   the    study  objects   of  their   aversion.     The 
even  in  Italy,  that  in  24  years  he  press   has  uniformly  allied  itself 
could  only  twice   procure  an  op-  with  the  ignorance  and  violence 
portunity    of  dissecting   a   human  of  the  vulgar,  and  has  done  every- 
body, and  even  then  with  difficul-  thing  in  its  power   to  inflame  the 
ty  and  in  a  hurry  ;  whereas,  he  passions  which  it  was  its  duty  to 
had  expected  to  have  done  so,  he  endeavor  to  soothe.     It  is  noto- 
says,  once  every  year,  according  rious  that  the  winter  before  last 
to  the  custom  of  the  famous  aca-  there    was    scarcely    a   week   in 
demies    of    Italy.     In    Muscovy,  which  the  papers  did  not  contain 
till  verylately,  both  anatomy  and  the  most  exaggerated  and  disgust- 
the  use   of  skeletons  were  posi-  ing     statements  :     the     appetite 
tively  forbidden  ;  the  first  as  in-  which   could    be   gratified    with 
human,  the  latter  as  subservient  such    representations    was  suffi- 
to  witchcraft.     Even  the  illustri-  ciently  degraded  :  but   still  more 
ous  Luther  was  so  biassed  by  the  base    wTas    the    servility    which 
prejudices  of  his  age,  that  he  as-  could  pander  to  it.     Haifa  cen- 
cribed  the  majority  of  diseases  to  tury  ago  there  was  in  Scotland  no 
the  arts  of  the  devil,  and  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  subjects 
great  fault  with  physicians  when  which  were  necessary   to  supply 
they    attempted    to  account   for  the    schools    of    anatomy.     The 
them  by  natural  causes.     England  consequence  was,  that  medicine 
acquired  the  bad  fame  of  being  and    surgery    suddenly    assumed 
the  country   of  witches,  and    op-  new  life, — started  from  the  stu- 
posed  almost  insuperable   obsta-  por  in  which  they  had  been  spell- 
cles  to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  bound, — and  made  an  immediate 
Even  at  present  the  prejudices  of  and  rapid,  and  brilliant  progress, 
this  people  are  violent  and  deeply  The    new   seminaries   constantly 
rooted.     The  measure  of  this  vio-  sent   into   the  world  men  of  the 
lence   may   be  estimated  by  the  most  splendid   abilities,   at    once 
degree  of  abhorrence  with  which  demonstrating  the   excellence   of 
they    regard    those    persons   who  the   schools  in  which  they  were 
are  employed  to  procure  the  sub-  educated,  and  rendering  them  il- 
jects  necessary  for  dissection.     In  lustrious.     Pupils  flocked  to  them 
this   country   there    is   no    other  from  all   quarters   of  the  globe, 
method  of  obtaining  subjects  but  and  they  essentially   contributed 
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to  that  advancement  of  science  ling,  while  the  judges  were  pro- 
which  the  present  age  has  wit-  ceeding  to  the  court,  the  proces- 
nessed.  In  the  19th  century  the  sion  was  assaulted  with  missiles  ; 
good  people  of  Scotland,  that  in-  several  persons  were  injured,  and 
telligent,  that  cool  and  calculat-  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
ing,  that  most  reasonable  and  protection  of  a  military  force, 
thinking  people,  have  thought  pro-  The  object  of  the  mob  was  to  in- 
per  to  return  to  the  worst  feeling  flict  summary  punishment  on  a 
and  the  worst  conduct  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  be  tried 
darkest  periods  of  antiquity,  for  the  exhumation  of  a  body. 
There  is  at  present  no  offence  We  happen  to  know  that  the  most 
whatever,  which  seems  to  have  disgraceful  proceedings  were 
such  power  to  heat  and  to  exalt  instituted  in  that  town  against  a 
into  a  kind  of  torrent  the  blood  young  man  of  respectable  family 
which  usually  flows  so  calmly  and  and  connexions,  who  was  in  fact 
sluggishly  in  the  veins  of  a  Scotch-  expatriated,  and  whose  prospects 
man.  The  people  of  1823,  to  in  life  were  entirely  changed,  if 
compare  great  things  with  small,  not  ruined,  because  he  had  too 
emulate  the  spirit  of  those  of  much  honor  to  implicate  his  in- 
their  forefathers  who  u  were  out  structers  in  a  transaction  which 
in  the  fortyjive  ;"  the  object,  to  would  have  put  them  to  inconve- 
be  sure,  is  somewhat  different,  nience,  and  in  which  they  had  en- 
but  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  inten-  gaged  from  a  desire  faithfully  to 
sity  and  seriousness  of  the  excite-  discharge  their  duty  to  their  pu- 
ment.  About  twelve  months  ago  pils.  Within  the  last  five  years 
an  honest  farmer  by  the  name  of  three  men  were  lodged  in  the 
Scott,  who  resides  at  Linlithgow,  county  jail  at  Haddington,  charged 
apprehended  a  poor  wight  who  with  a  trespass  in  the  churchyard 
was  pursuing  his  vocation,  we  of  that  town.  So  enraged  were 
presume,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  mob  against  them,  that  an  at- 
that  place  ;  and  this  service  ap-  tempt  was  made  to  force  the  jail 
peared  so  meritorious  to  the  peo-  in  order  to  get  at  them.  On 
pie  in  his  neighborhood,  that  they  their  way  to  the  court  the  men 
absolutely  presented  him  with  a  were  again  attacked,  forced  from 
piece  of  plate.  In  the  winter  the  carriage,  and  severely  maim- 
sessions  of  1822-3,  a  body  was  ed.  After  examination  they  were 
discovered  on  its  way  to  the  lee-  admitted  to  bail ;  but,  when  set 
tureroom  of  an  anatomist  in  Glas-  at  liberty,  they  were  assailed 
gow,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  writh  more  violence  than  ever, 
of  the  police,  aided  by  those  of  and  were  nearly  killed.  On  the 
the  military,  this  gentleman's  29th  of  June,  1823,  being  Sun- 
premises  and  their  contents,  day,  a  most  extraordinary  outrage 
which  were  valuable,  were  en-  was  perpetrated  in  the  streets  of 
tirely  destroyed  by  the  mob.  Edinburgh.  A  coach  containing 
For  some  time  after  this  achieve-  an  empty  coffin  and  two  men,  was 
ment,  it  was  necessary  to  station  observed  proceeding  along  the 
a  military  guard  at  the  houses  of  south  bridge.  The  people  sus- 
all  the  medical  professors  in  that  pecting  that  it  was  intended  to 
city.  In  tile  spring  circuit  of  the  convey  a  body  taken  from  some 
justiciary  court  last  year  at  Stir-  churchyard,    seized  th©    coach. 
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It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  po-  deavors  to  prosecute  their  studies 
lice  protected  the  men  from  the  that  many  of  them  have  left  the 
assaults  of  the  populace  :  the  place  in  disgust.  We  have  been 
coach  they  had  no  power  to  pre-  informed  by  a  friend,  that  he  alone 
serve.  The  horses  were  taken  was  personally  acquainted  with 
from  it,  and  together  with  the  twenty  individuals  who  retired 
coffin,  after  having  been  trundled  from  it  at  the  beginning  of  last 
a  mile  and  a  half  through  the  session,  and  who  went  to  pursue 
streets  of  the  city,  it  was  delibe-  their  studies  at  Dublin,  and  we 
rately  projected  over  the  steep  know  that  vast  numbers  have  fol- 
side  of  the  mound,  and  smashed  lowed  their  example  at  the  end 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  peo-  of  the  winter  course.  Theme- 
pie  following  it  to  the  bottom,  dical  school  at  Edinburgh,  in  fact, 
kindled  a  fire  with  its  fragments,  is  now  subsisting  entirely  on  its 
and  surrounded  it  like  the  savages  past  reputation  ;  in  the  course  of 
in  Robinson  Crusoe,  till  it  was  en-  a  few  years  it  will  be  entirely  at 
tirely  consumed.  In  this  case  an  end,  unless  the  system  be 
there  was  no  foundation  for  their  changed.  Let  those  who  have 
suspicions.  The  coffin  was  in-  the  prosperity  of  the  university 
tended  to  have  conveyed  to  his  at  heart,  and  who  have  the  power 
house  in  Edinburgh  the  body  of  a  to  protect  it,  consider  this  before 
physician  who  that  morning  had  it  be  too  late  ;  they  may  be  as- 
died  in  a  cottage  in  the  neighbor-  sured  it  is  no  idle  prediction  ;  for 
hood.  A  similar  assault  was  some  we  give  them  notice  that  it  is  at 
time  ago  made  on  two  American  this  moment  the  universal  opinion 
gentlemen,  who  went  to  visit  the  and  the  current  language  of  every 
Abbey  of  Linlithgow  after  night-  wellinformed  medical  man  in 
fall.     The    churchyards    of   the  England. 

"  gude  Scots,"  are  now  strictly  Much  of  this  opposition  on  the 
guarded  by  men  and  dogs;  watch-  part  of  the  people  arises  from  the 
towers  are  erected  within  the  present  mode  of  procuring  sub- 
grounds,  and  mortsafes  as  they  are  jects.  Fortunately,  there  is  in 
called,  that  is  to  say,  strong  iron  Great  Britain  no  custom,  no  su- 
frames,  are  deposited  in  the  perstition,  no  law,  and  we  may 
ground  over  the  graves.  These  add,  no  prejudice  against  anatomy 
people  sometimes  declare  that  itself.  There  is  even  a  general 
they  will  put  an  end  to  anatomy,  conviction  of  its  necessity  ;  there 
and  certainly  they  are  succeeding  may  be  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  re- 
in the  accomplishment  of  this  me-  pulsive  employment,  but  it  is 
nace  as  rapidly  as  they  can  well  commonly  acknowledged  that  it 
desire.  The  average  number  of  must  not  be  neglected.  The  op- 
medical  students  in  Edinburgh  is  position  which  is  made,  is  made 
700  in  each  session.  For  seve-  not  against  anatomy,  but  against 
ral  years  past  the  difficulty  of  the  practice  of  exhumation  ;  and 
procuring  subjects  in  this  place  this  is  a  practice  which  ought  to 
has  been  so  great,  that  out  of  all  be  opposed.  It  is  in  the  highest 
this  number,  not  more  than  150  degree  revolting;  it  would  be  dis- 
or  200  have  ever  attempted  to  graceful  to  a  horde  of  savages  ; 
dissect ;  and  even  these  have  lat-  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart 
tarly  been  so  opposed  in  their  en-  rises  up  against  it  ;  so  long  as  no 
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other  means  of  procuring  bodies 
for  dissection  are  provided,  it 
must  be  tolerated  ;  but,  in  itself, 
it  is  alike  odious  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  enlightened,  to  the  most 
uncultivated  and  the  most  refined. 
But  the  capital  objection  to  this 
practice  is,  that  it  necessarily 
creates  a  crime,  and  educates  a 
race  of  criminals.  Exhumation 
is  forbidden  by  the  law.  It  is,  in- 
deed, prohibited  by  no  statute, 
either  in  England  or  in  Scotland: 
in  both  it  is  an  offence  punishable 
at  common  law.  There  is  a  sta- 
tute of  James  the  first,  which 
makes  it  felony  to  steal  a  dead 
body  for  the  purpose  of  witch- 
craft; there  is  none  against  taking 
a  body  for  the  purpose  of  dissec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  King 
against  Lynn,  1788,  the  court  de- 
cided that  the  body  being  taken 
for  the  latter  purpose,  did  not 
make  it  less  an  indictable  of- 
fence; and  that  it  is  without  doubt 
cognizable  in  a  criminal  court, 
because  it  is  an  act  u  highly  inde- 
cent, at  the  bare  idea  of  which 
nature  revolts."  It  is  punisha- 
ble, therefore,  by  fine  or  impri- 
sonment, or  both  :  in  Scotland  it 
is  also  punished  by  whipping,  and 
even  by  transportation. 

We  expected  better  things  of 
America.  We  cannot  express 
our  astonishment  and  indignation, 
when  we  found  that  the  State  of 
NewYork  has  actually  made  it 
felony  to  remove  a  dead  body 
from  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  purpose  of  dissection,  without 
providing  in  any  other  mode  for 
the  schools  of  anatomy.  This  is 
worse  than  anything  that  exists  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  If 
these  pages  should  meet  the  eye 
of  any  of  our  American  brethren, 
we  entreat  them  to  read  with  at- 
tention, the  facts  which  have  been 


stated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  and  'n  consider  with  se- 
riousness the  mischief  they  are 
doing.  It  will  not  be  believed  in 
England,  that  such  scenes  can 
have  been  witnessed  in  America, 
as  were  actually  exhibited  there 
scarcely  a  month  ago.  To  satisfy 
our  readers,  however,  that  we  do 
not  misrepresent  the  state  of 
things  in  that  country,  we  trans- 
cribe the  following  accounts  from 
The  NewYork  Evening  Post,  of 
May  20th  :— «  At  the  late  Court 
of  Sessions,  Solomon  Parmeli  was 
indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  en- 
tering Potter's  Field,  and  remov- 
ing the  covers  of  two  coffins  depo- 
sited in  a  pit,  and  covered  partly 
with  earth.  The  statute  of  this 
state  Making  it  a  felony,  to  dig  up 
or  remove  a  dead  human  body  with 
intent  to  dissect  it,  did  not  embrace 
this  case  ;  because  the  prisoner 
had  not  dug  up  or  removed  the 
body.  Mr.  Schureman,  the  pre- 
sent keeper  of  Potter's  Field, 
suspected  that  some  person  had 
entered  it  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  dead;  and,  after  send- 
ing for  two  watchmen,  and  calling 
his  faithful  dog,  he  went  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  On  arriving  at  the 
grave,  he  found  his  suspicion  con- 
firmed; and  requested  the  person 
concealed  in  the  pit  to  come  out 
and  show  himself  ;  no  answer  be- 
ing given,  Mr.  Schureman  sent 
his  dog  into  the  pit,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  tall  stout 
fellow  made  his  appearance,  and 
took  to  his  heels  across  the  field. 
The  night  being  dark,  he  might 
have  effected  his  escape  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sagacity  and  cou- 
rage of  the  dog,  who  pursued  him 
for  some  distance  ;  but  at  last 
came  up  with  him,  seized  and 
held  him  fast  till  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Schureman  and  ths  watch- 
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men  who  secured  him.  The  jury  against  the  practice  of  e.xhu ma- 
convicted  the  prisoner,  and  the  tion  is  not  allowed  to  slumber, 
court  sentenced  him  to  six  months'  There  may  be  other  cases  which 
imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary,  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge; 
The  young  gentlemen  attending  the  but  we  have  ascertained  that 
Medical  School  of  this  city,  will  there  have  been  14  convictions 
take  learning  by  this  man's  fate,  for  England  alone,  during  the  last 
They  may  rest  assured,  that  the  year.  The  punishments  inflicted 
keeper  of  Potter'' s  Field  will  do  his  have  been  imprisonment  for  vari- 
ed?/, and  that  public  justice  will  be  ous  periods,  with  fines  of  different 
executed  on  any  man,  who  is  found  sums.  The  fines  in  general  are 
violating  the  law,  and  the  decency  heavy,  considering  the  poverty  of 
of  Christian  burial  /"  The  same  the  offenders.  Several  persons 
paper  gives  the  following  account  are,  at  this  moment,  suffering 
of  a  transaction  which  took  place  these  penalties;  among  others, 
at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  May  there  is  now  in  the  jail  of  St.  Al- 
17.  u  Yesterday  morning,  two  bans,  a  man  who  was  sentenced 
ladies  were  taking  a  walk  in  the  for  this  offence  to  two  years'  im- 
South  burying  ground,  when  they  prisonment  and  a  fine  of  £20. 
discovered  a  tapestring,  and  a  The  period  of  his  confinement  has 
piece  of  cloth,  which  on  exami-  expired  some  time,  but  he  still 
nation  was  found  to  be  the  piece  remains  in  prison,  on  account  of 
that  was  laced  on  Miss  Jane  Ben-  his  inability  to  pay  the  fine.* 
ton's  face,  who  came  to  her  death  Since  the  passing  of  the  new  Va- 
by  drowning,  and  was  buried  a  grant.  Act,  it  has  been  the  corn- 
few  days  since.  The  ladies  then  rnon  practice  to  commit  these  of- 
went  to  the  grave,  and  found  that  fenders  to  hard  labor  for  various 
it  had  been  disturbed, — that  she  periods.  Very  lately,  two  men, 
was  taken  out  of  her  coffin,  and  a  convicted  of  this  offence,  were 
rope  put  round  her  neck.  The  cir-  sent  to  the  Tread  Mill,  in  Cold 
cumstance  has  produced  great  ex-  Bath  Fields  ;  one  of  whom  died  in 
citement  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  one  month  after  his  commitment, 
every  one  is  on  the  alert  to  disco-  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 
ver  the  perpetrators  of  this  un-  punishments  operate  to  prevent 
feeling,  brutal  act.  The  citizens  exhumation  ;  their  only  effect  is 
turned  out  in  a  body  yesterday,  aud  to  raise  the  price  of  subjects  :  a 
interred  the  corpse  again."  little  reflection  will  show  that 
These  scenes  are  highly  dis-  they  can  have  no  other  operation, 
graceful,  and  disgraceful  to  all,  At  present,  exhumation  is  the  only 
though  not  alike  to  all  parties,  method  by  which  subjects  for  dis- 
We  do  not  blame  the  Americans  section  can  be  procured  ;  but 
for  abolishing  the  practice  of  ex-  subjects  for  this  purpose  must  be 
humation  ;  but  we  blame  them  procured  ;  and  be  the  difficulties 
for  stopping  here.  We  maintain,  what  they  may,  will  be  procured: 
that  it  is  both  absurd  and  crimi-  diseases  will  occur,  operations 
nal,  to  make  this  practice  felony,  mUst  be  performed,  medical  men 

without  providing  in  some  other , 

method  for  the  cultivation  of  ana-  #  ^  the   aboye  was  writterv  we 

tomy.  have  learned  that  this  man  has   been  re- 
in    Great      Britain,     the      law  cently  liberated,  and  his  fine  remitted. 
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must  be  educated,  anatomy  must  the  wantonness  of  their  tyranny 
be  studied,  dissections  must  go  and  insult.  All  the  clamor  against 
on.  Unless  some  other  means  for  these  men,  all  the  punishment  in- 
affording  a  supply  be  adopted  ;  flicted  on  them,  only  operate  to 
whatever  be  the  law  or  the  popu-  raise  the  premium  on  the  repeti- 
lar  feeling,  neither  magistrates,  tion  of  their  offence.  This  pre- 
nor  judges,  nor  juries,  will,  or  can  mium  the  teachers  of  anatomy 
put  an  entire  stop  to  the  practice,  are  obliged  to  pay,  which  these 
It  is  one  which  from  the  absolute  men  perfectly  understand,  who  do 
necessity  of  the  case  must  be  al-  not  at  all  dislike  the  opposition 
lowed.  What  is  the  consequence?  which  is,  made  to  their  vocation. 
So  long  as  the  practice  of  exhu-  It  gives  them  no  unreasonable 
mation  continues,  a  race  of  men  pretext  for  exorbitancy  in  their 
must  be  trained  up  to  violate  the  demands.  In  general  they  are 
law.  These  men  'must  go  out  in  men  of  infamous  character;  some 
company  for  the  purpose  of  night-  of  them  are  thieves,  others  are 
ly  plunder,  and  plunder  of  the  the  companions  and  abettors  of 
most  odious  kind,  tending  in  a  pe-  thieves.  Almost  all  of  them  are  , 
culiar  and  most  alarming  measure  extremely  destitute.  When  ap- 
to  brutify  the  mind,  and  to  eradi-  prehended  for  the  offence  in  ques- 
cate  every  feeling  and  sentiment  tion,  the  teachers  of  anatomy  are 
worthy  of  a  man.  This  employ-  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
ment  becomes  a  school  in  which  the  trial  and  to  support  their  fa- 
men  are  trained  for  the  commis-  milies  while  they  are  in  prison  ; 
sion  of  the  most  daring  and  inhu-  whence  the  idea  of  immunity  is 
man  crimes.  Its  operation  is  si-  associated  in  these  men's  minds, 
milar,  but  much  worse,  than  the  with  the  violation  of  the  law,  and 
nightly  banding  to  violate  the  when  they  do  happen  to  incur  its 
game  laws,  because  there  is  penalties,  they  practically  find 
something  in  the  violation  of  the  that  they  and  their  families  are 
grave,  which  tends  still  more  to  provided  for,  and  this  provision 
degrade  the  character  and  to  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
harden  the  heart.  This  offence  reward  for  the  commission  of 
is  connived  at  ;  nay,  it  is  reward-  their  offence.  The  operation  of 
ed;  these  men  are  absolutely  paid  such  a  system  on  the  minds  of  the 
to  violate  the  law  ;  and  paid  by  individuals  themselves  is  exceed- 
men  of  reputation  and  influence  in  ingly  pernicious,  and  is  not  a  little 
society.  The  transition  is  but  dangerous  to  the  community, 
too  easy  to  the  commission  of  oth-  Moreover,  by  the  method  of 
er  offences  in  the  hope  of  similar  exhumation  the  supply  after  all 
connivance,  if  not  of  similar  re-  is  scanty  ;  it  is  never  adequate  to 
ward.  the  wants  of  schools ;  it  is  of  ne- 
It  is  an  odious  thing  that  the  cessity  precarious,  and  it  some- 
teachers  of  anatomy  should  be  times  fails  altogether  for  several 
brought  into  contact  with  such  months.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost 
men  ;  that  they  should  be  obliged  importance  that  it  should  be 
to  employ  them,  and  that  they  abundant,  regular,  and  cheap, 
should  even  be  in  their  power;  The  number  of  young  men  who 
which  they  are  to  such  a  degree,  come  annually  to  London  for  the 
that  they  are  obliged  to  bear  with  purpose  of  studying  medicine  and 
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surgery,  may  be  about  a  thousand. 
Their  expenses   are   necessarily 
very  considerable  while  in  town  ; 
they  have  already  paid  a  large 
sum  for  their   apprenticeship  in 
the  country  ;  the  circumstances 
of  country  practitioners,  in  gene- 
ral, can  but  ill  afford  protracted 
expenses  for  their  sons  in  London; 
few  of  them  stay   a  month  longer 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
College   of    Surgeons.     But   the 
short  period  they  spend  in  London 
is  the  only  time  they  have  for  ac- 
quiring the   knowledge   of  their 
profession.    If  they  mispend  these 
precious  hours,  or  if  the  means  of 
employing  them  properly  be  de- 
nied them,  they  must  necessarily 
remain  ignorant  for  life.     After 
they  leave  London  they  have  no 
means  of  dissecting.     We  have 
seen  that  it  is  by  dissecting  alone, 
that  they  can  make  themselves 
acquainted  even  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  art  ;  that  without  it 
they   cannot   so    much   as    avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of 
improvement,  which  experience 
itself  may  offer,  nor,  without  the 
highest  temerity,  perform  a  single 
operation.     We   have   seen  that 
occasions  suddenly  occur,  which 
require  the  prompt  performance 
of  important  and    difficult  opera- 
tions ;  we  have  seen  that  unless 
such    operations    are   performed 
immediately,  and  with  the  utmost 
skill,  life  is  inevitably  lost.     In 
many  such  cases  there  is  no  time 
to  send  for  other  assistance.     If 
a  country  practitioner,  and  most  of 
these  young  men  go  to  the  coun- 
try, be  not  himself  capable  of  do- 
ing what  is  proper  to  be  done,  the 
death  of  the  patient  is  certain. 
We  put  it  to  the  reader  to  ima- 
gine what  the  feelings  of  an  inge- 
nuous young  man  must  be  who  is 
aware  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  but 


who  is  conscious  that  his  know- 
ledge is  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
him  to  attempt  to  perform  it,  and 
who  sees  his  patient  die  before 
him,  when  he  knows  that  he  might 
be  saved,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  in  his  own  power  to  save 
him,  had  he  been  properly   edu- 
cated.    We  put  it  to  the  reader 
to  conceive  what  his  own  sensa- 
tions would  be,  were  an  ignorant 
surgeon,  with  a  rashness  more  fa- 
tal than  the  criminal   modesty  of 
the  former,  to  undertake  an  im- 
portant   operation.     Suppose     it 
were  a  tumor,  which  turned  out 
to   be  an  aneurism  ;   suppose  it 
were   a   hernia,   in  operating  on 
which  the  epigastric  artery  was 
divided,   or   the    intestine    itself 
wounded  ;    suppose    it   were   his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
child,  whom  he  thus  saw  perish 
before  his  eyes,  what  would  the 
reader  then  think  of  the  prejudice 
which  withholds  from  the  surgeon 
that   information   without   which 
the  practice  of  his  profession  is 
murder? 

The  study  of  anatomy  is  a  se- 
vere and  laborious  study  ;  the 
practice  of  dissection  is  m  many 
accounts  highly  repulsive  ;  it  is 
even  not  without  danger  to  life 
itself.*  To  men  of  clear  under- 
standings, to  those  especially  of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  the 
pursuit  is  its  own  reward  ;  they 
are  so  fully  satisfied  that  the  more 
it  is  cultivated  the  more  satisfac- 
tion it  will  afford,  that  they  need 
no  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  un- 
dergo the  drudgery.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  ordina- 
ry minds.  The  fatigue  and  dis- 
gust of  the  dissectingroom  are  ap- 

*  A  -winter  never  passes  without  prov- 
ing fatal  to  several  students  who  die  from 
injuries  received  in  dissection. 
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palling  to  them,  and  they  need  the 
stimulus  of  necessity  to  urge  them 
to  the  task.  The  court  of  exa- 
miners of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons requires  from  the  candi- 
dates for  surgical  diplomas  certi- 
ficates that  they  have  gone 
through  at  least  two  courses  of 
dissections ;  the  examiners  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall  do  not  require 
such  certificates.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  young  men 
content  themselves  with  attending 
lectures,  and  with  passing  their 
examinations  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  and  do  not  apply  for  a  diplo- 
ma at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
This  single  fact  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public,  that 
instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  dissection,  it  is  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  themselves  to 
afford  every  possible  facility  to 
its  practice,  and  to  hold  out  to 
every  member  of  the  profession, 
the  most  powerful  inducements 
to  engage  in  it,  by  rewarding  with 
confidence  those  who  cultivate 
anatomy,  by  making  excellence  in 
anatomy  indispensable  to  all  of- 
fices in  dispensaries  and  hospitals, 
and  by  thus  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
anatomy,  to  obtain  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. When  a  candidate  pre- 
sents himself  for  a  diploma  in 
Denmark,  in  his  first  trial  he  is 
put  into  a  room  with  a  subject,  a 
case  of  instruments,  and  a  memo- 
randum, and  informed  that  he  is 
to  display  the  anatomy  of  the  face 
and  neck,  or  that  of  the  upper  or 
that  of  the  lower  extremity  :  that 
by  the  anatomy  is  to  be  under- 
stood, the  bloodvessels,  nerves, 
and  muscles  ;  and  that  so  soon  as 
he  has  accomplished  his  task,  the 
professors  will  attend  his  summons 
to  judge  of  his  attainments.  These 
professors  are  the  true  examiners! 


We  shall  have  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  to  little 
purpose,  if  we  have  not  produced 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  deep 
conviction,  that  anatomy  ought  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  medical 
education,  that  anatomy  cannot  be 
studied  without  the  practice  of 
dissection  ;  that  dissection  cannot 
be  practised  without  a  supply  of 
subjects,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  supply  is  obtained  in 
England  is  detestable  and  ought 
immediately  to  be  changed.  It 
might  be  changed  easily.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that 
legislative  interference  is  neces- 
sary; we  are  satisfied  that  nothing 
will  be  done  in  England  without  it. 
Westminster  Review. 

These  extracts,  though  long  for 
our  limits,  by  no  means  do  justice  to 
the  entire  paper  from  which  they 
are  taken.  We  hope,  however,  that 
enough  has  been  iaid  before  the 
reader  to  convince  him  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  system  is  the  founda- 
tion of  ail  that  medical  science  which 
gives  to  the  healing  art  its  power  of 
relieving  pain,  curing  disease,  and  of 
saving  life. 

Seeing  how  indispensable,  then, 
anatomy  is,  and  seeing  also  the  ef- 
fects, in  various  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  the  ffjars  and  prejudices 
which  exist  against  supplying  the 
schools  of  medicine  with  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge, 
it  only  remains  for  us,  in  America,  to 
form  correct  views,  right  feelings, 
and  a  consistent  course  of  conduct  on 
this  subject.  This  is  a  general  to- 
pic, and  addresses  itself  as  much  to 
the  public  as  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion.    Whoever   is    liable    to   pain, 
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whoever  has  a  limb  to  lose  or  to  hopes  and  prospects, — to  all  our  af- 

save,  whoever   has    a    life    to   pre-  finities  and  duties  to  the  living,  vital, 

serve, — is  deeply  concerned  in  the  organized  human  fabric,  still  capable 

understanding  and  disposing  of  this  of  vivid  enjoyments  and  indescribable 

matter.     Let  us,  then,  admit  at  once  sufferings, — still  honored  by  a  union 

that  the  anatomical  theatre  must  be  with  the  neverdying  immortal  spirit, 

furnished  with  bodies  for  dissection.  Let  the  rulers  and  the  guides  of  the 

This  no  reasonable   man  will  deny  popular    mind  ponder   this   subject, 

or  oppose,  for  a  moment.  and  act  for  themselves  and  the  pub- 

The  only  remaining  consideration  lie,  like  wise  men.  Let  us  be  con- 
is,  how  shall  this  be  done  ? '  We  an-  sistent;  when  we  summon  to  our  aid 
swer  first,  generally,  that  way  which  the  hand  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
is  most  conformable  (o  humanity,  de-  surgeon,  if  he  errs  through  igno- 
cency,  and  the  wants  of  the  commu-  ranee,  and  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  of 
nity.  Exhumation,  which  in  various  life  is  the  consequence,  what  re- 
places and  at  different  times  has  ex-  proaches  can  be  too  sharp,  what  in- 
cited so  much  odium,  barbarity  and'  dignation  too  severe  for  his  failure  ? 
persecution  against  individuals,should  and  yet  the  fault  maybe  ours,  and 
be  dispensed  with  ;  other  proper  me-  not  his.  Shall  we  demand  skill,  and 
thods  being  adopted,  this  will  be  un-  accuracy  and  success,  when  we  have 
necessary.  withheld  the  only  means  of  obtaining 

If  the  bodies  of  such  persons  as  die  them?     Let  us  be  consistent,  that  we 
without  family  or  friends  to   recog-  may  be  just, 
nize,  claim  and  bury  them,  in  alms- 
houses, prisons,  hoises  of  correction,  pityriasis. 
&c,  with  those  who  expire  in  similar  Scurfy  exfoliations  of  the  cuti- 
circumstances  by  drowning  or  some  cle  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
other  casualty,  were  to  be  removed,  usually  unaccompanied  by   much 
in  the  first  instance  to  some  mort-  irritation  or  fluid  secretion,  con- 
house,  or  suitable  place  of  tfeposite,  stitut.e  the  above  form  of  cutane- 

and  in  the  second,  under  some  fixed    0UST  dlsease-       . 

,  •    ,     ,     i         It  has  occupied  a  great  portion 

regulation,  to  the  anatomical  school,    of  ^  attention  of  Mbert7  and  in 

—every   want   would   be   supplied,  its  different  situations  and  varia- 

and  every  difficulty  removed.     To  tions  in  appearance  obtains  a  large 

counteract  this  plan,  to  be  perfected  space  in  the  pages  of  his  account 

by  the  suggestions  of  time  and  expe-  of  "  Les  Dartres." 
rience,  would  not  be  to  prefer  the         The  most  common  situation  of 

living  dog  to  the  dead  lion,  but  the  scurfy  accumulation  is  the  scalp  ; 

,77     ,    tu    l-  •      t         i«         ii  and  occurring  in  infants  more  fre- 

dead  dog  to  the  Living  lion.     It  would  ,,       ,      s                   «.              .    , 

&  _              ,  °                 .  qnently  than  at   any  alter  period 

be  to  prefer  a  weak  and  superstitious  ^   ^  k  ^  obtaiued  the   name 

veneration  for  the   material  remains  0f  dandriff,  from  nurses   and   oth- 

of  past  existence,  now  subjected  only  ers,  under  whose   notice   at   this 

to  chemical  laws,  to  decay  and   dis-  age  it  most  frequently  comes, 
organization,— to,    all     the    rights,        Though    very    common   in   in- 
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fants,  however,  it  is  now  and  then  character    materially    conducing 

extremely  troublesome  in  persons  to  the  discomfort  of  the  individu- 

of  maturer  age.      Adult  iridividu-  al.       Different  parts  of  the  body 

als  of  dark  complexion,  and  those  become  the  seats  of  much  itching 

of  native   Indian   extraction,  are  and  tenderness,  and  when  friction 

particularly  liable   to   it  :   and   in  is  employed,  scabs  of  considera- 

such  cases   it   is  not  unfrequently  b!e  thickness  drop  off,   some   soft 

obstinate  and  intractable.  and  moist,   others   dry    and   thin  ; 

The  P.  capitis,  as  it  has  been  the  whole  of  the  parts  from  which 
designated  by  Willan  and  Bate-  they  have  been  separated,  exhib- 
man,  or  the  dandriff  of  infants,  is  king  a  red,  shining,  glossy,  and 
usually  not  of  a  very  important  sometimes  slightly  moist  surface, 
nature.  If  the  child  who  is  the  The  skin  of  the  chest  and  back 
subject  of  it  be  not  very  much  are  the  common  seats  of  this  form 
neglected  in  point  of  cleanliness,  of  the  affection.  The  hairy  scalp 
it  usually  disappears  in  a  few  and  its  margin  also  partake  of  it, 
weeks  ;  but  now  and  then,  under  and  the  exfoliations  from  the  lat- 
different  circumstances,  it  is  fol-  ter  surface  exhibit  an  increased 
lowed  by  considerable  irritation,  thickness  and  moisture  ;  the  re- 
fluid  secretion,  and  scabbing,  or  a  suit  of  the  increased  irritation 
state  much  resembling  the  Porri-  produced  by  the  hair.  The  color 
go  furfurans.  Under  circum-  of  the  affected  parts  when  cover- 
stances  of  peculiar  aggravation,  ed  by  the  diseased  cuticle,  is  of  a 
indeed,  there  is  no  real  difference  lightish  yellow  or  copper  hue  ; 
between  the  two  affections.  when  these  have  been  washed  or 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  rubbed  off,  it  approaches  more  to 
this  form  of  disease,  it  seems  red  ;  but  the  cutis,  or  skin,  at  no 
clear  that  it  is  partly,  if  not  whol-  time  appears  of  the  color  conse- 
ly,  dependant  on  the  disposition  to  quent  on  common  abrasion.  This 
determination  to  the  head,  so  gen-  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  af- 
erally  seen  in  infants  ;  and  it  is  by  fection,  and  clearly  proves  the 
no  means  improbable,  that  in  fact  elsewhere  insisted  on,  that 
those  cases  where  much  irrita-  one  set  of  vessels  forming  part  of 
tion  and  fluid  secretion  take  the  dermoid,  or  cutaneous,  sys- 
place,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  tern,  may  be  affected  by  disorder- 
relieved  by  it.  The  state  of  the  ed  or  inflammatory  action  without 
child's  habit  and  general  health,  the  participation  of  others.  Those 
therefore,  require  serious  con-  vessels  only,  whose  office  it  is  to 
sideration  in  its  treatment  ;  seda-  secrete  the  cuticle,  are  affected 
tive  applications  are  rarely  advis-  in  this  disease  ;  and  hence,  the 
able,  or  even  safe  ;  nor  does  the  lightness  of  color  alluded  to,  and 
affection  require  indeed  any  no-  the  immense  production  of  scurfy 
tice  beyond  what  is  comprehend-  exfoliation,  or  imperfect  cuticle, 
ed  in  attention  to  the  general  The  figure  of  the  affected  patch- 
health,  and  keeping  the  scalp  as  es  is  exceedingly  irregular  ;  here 
free  from  accumulation  as  can  be  and  there  are  spots  of  from  half 
done  with  convenience,  and  with-  an  inch  or  less,  to  two  or  three 
out  pain.  inches  in  diameter,  more  or  less 

In  the  adult  subject,  Pityriasis  approaching  to   a  circular  form, 

now  and  then  is  seen,  wearing  a  These    will    perhaps    be    found 
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around  the  margin  of  a  larger 
patch,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
as  irregular  as  the  outlines  of  a 
map  of  an  island.  The  color  of 
these  larger  patches  also  varies 
from  time  to  time  in  different 
parts,  from  a  light  straw  to  a  red- 
dish color ;  hence  the  term  P. 
versicolor,  P.  rubra,  &c. 

Another  form  of  cuticular  ex- 
foliation which  I  have  seen  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  resident 
in  warm  climates  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  described  elsewhere. 
The  chest  and  back  are  its  usual 
seats.  There  is  at  times  consid- 
erable itching  attending  it.  When 
the  body  is  exposed,  the  outlines 
of  the  affected  parts  are  easily 
traced  by  the  eye,  and  are  of  a 
darker  brown  hue  than  the  adja- 
cent skin.  If  the  finger  be  drawn 
over  them,  no  inequality  or  ele- 
vation is  perceptible  ;  in  fact 
there  is  nothing  but  the  color 
which  enables  us  to  trace  its 
boundaries.  If  a  dry  cloth  be 
rubbed  forcibly  on  it,  large  films 
of  thin  delicate  cuticle  are  rub- 
bed off;  and  where  these  thin 
pellicles  are  once  broken,  they 
may  be  gently  raised  and  detach- 
ed throughout  the  whole  diseased 
surface.  Where  such  detachment 
has  been  effected,  the  cutis  is 
tender,  and  on  being  touched  or 
rubbed,  it  smarts,  and  becomes 
more  inflamed.  Nothing  like  dry 
or  moist  scurf  is  found  separating 
itself  from  the  cutis  in  this  form 
in  any  of  its  stages. 

Another  form  has  been  found 
occurring,  where  hereditary  dry- 
ness of  skin,  and  a  disposition  to 
crack  and  form  fissures,  has  been 
known  to  exist.  In  such  cases 
the  individuals  have  been  able  to 
detach  many  square  inches  at  a 
time,  without  pain  or  difficulty,  a 
sound  cuticle  of  ordinary  strength 


and  thickness  still  remaining  to 
defend  the  cutis.  The  exfoliated 
portions  of  cuticle  exhibit  the  cu- 
taneous lines  and  perforations  very 
beautifully,  and  are  nearly  trans- 
parent. 

Violent  and  distressing  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  original  debility 
of  constitution,  the  depressing  ef- 
fects of  longcontinued  illness  in 
warm  climates,  &c,  are  found 
very  commonly  to  have  been  co- 
existent with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease. 

The  constitutional  treatment 
which  will  be  found  most  success- 
ful is  that  which  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  princi- 
ples. Measures  which  tend  to 
invigorate  the  system  will  be  al- 
ways proper  if  not  forbidden  by 
organic  disease.  Bark,  steel, 
sea  bathing,  gentle  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  ease  of  mind,  nour- 
ishing food,  and  plenty  of  rest, 
constitute  what  is  usually  requi- 
site on  such  occasions.  Now  and 
then  the  sulphur  vapor  bath  has 
been  rendered  necessary,  the  cu- 
taneous vessels  having  failed  to 
recover  their  tone,  though  the 
general  health  had  been  much  im- 
proved. 

When  the  scalp  is  much  affect- 
ed, and  the  scurf  forms  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  the  free  use  of 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  in 
equal  parts  of  rose  water  and 
proof  spirit,  constitutes  an  agree- 
able and  useful  application.  The 
scalp  may  be  freely  bathed  with 
it  twice  a  day  with  considerable 
relief. — Plumbe  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Skin. 


ticknor  on  the  yellow  fever 

of  Thompson's  island  in  1824. 

In  two  papers  devoted  to  this 

subject,  Dr.  Ticknor,  of  the  U. 

S.  N.,  has  given  us  an  interesting 
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medical  sketch  of  this  sweeping 
pestilence.  He  premises  his  ob- 
servations with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  locality  and  meteorological 
character  of  the  place.  The  sur- 
face of  the  island  he  states  to  be 
low,  and  the  interior  of  it  to  be 
occupied  with  logoons  of  stagnant 
water,  which  are  surrounded  by 
marshes.  During  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  winds,  marine  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, are  thrown  in  great  quanti- 
ties on  the  beach  ;  from  these 
there  soon  arises  a  pestilential 
effluvium.  Allenton,  which  is  the 
naval  depot,  is  on  the  northwest- 
ern shore  ;  it  is  located  between 
the  harbor  and  a  lagoon,  on  the 
lowest  part  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  lethiferous  breath  of 
the  winds  which  sweep  over  the 
island.  The  average  temperature 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  is  little 
less  than  90  deg.  ;  the  heat  unre- 
lieved by  sea  breezes.  Some- 
times there  occurs  a  northerly 
wind,  with  great  and  sudden  re- 
duction of  temperature. 

The  causes  to  which  the  dis- 
ease was  referrible  were,  1st, 
Miasmata.  To  these,  conveyed 
by  the  nocturnal  breezes,  the  men 
exposed  themselves  at  night,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  heat,  in 
the  open  chambers  of  the  bar- 
racks. Not  an  individual  thus  ex- 
posed escaped  the  disease.  In- 
temperance, atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes, heat,  fatigue,  unwholesome 
food,  &c,  were,  as  usual,  excit- 
ing causes. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  was 
ushered  in  by  a  stage  of  torpor. 
This  was  marked  with  rigor,  pain 
in  the  head,  back  and  limbs ;  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  exceedingly  ob- 
stinate, of  vitiated  bile  ;  oppres- 
sion and  soreness  in  the  epigastri- 
um ;  tongue  covered  with  a  viscid, 


white  or  yellowish  coat ;  bowels 
torpid,  and  evacuations  foul  and 
acrid  ;  countenance  peculiarly 
anxious  ;  surface  cold  till  reaction 
occurred.  Sometimes  these  symp- 
toms increased  till  death.  Reac- 
tion, however,  generally  took 
place,  accompanied  with  aggra- 
vated pains  in  the  head,  vascular 
excitement,  febrile  heat,  face 
flushed,  eyes  swollen,  tongue  red, 
and  in  several  cases  covered  with 
a  dry  brownish  crust,  skin  hot  and 
dry,  pains  excruciating,  thirst  in- 
tolerable, and  the  more  so  be- 
cause all  drinks  were  immediately 
rejected.  Sometimes  these  symp- 
toms were  so  violent  as  to  pro- 
duce immediate  death.  If  not, 
they  werefollowed  by  the  period 
of  remission,  which  was  charac-  V 
terized  by  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete abatement  of  all  the  symp- 
toms. Though  sometimes  able  to 
walk  about,  the  patient  was  ge- 
nerally in  a  low,  languid  state. 

This  stage  in  about  twelve 
hours  terminated  in  a  second  pa- 
roxysm. The  symptoms  of  re- 
action were  renewed,  but  were 
less  strong  than  in  the  first,  be- 
cause of  the  powers  of  life  being 
in  a  degree  exhausted.  The  * 
prognosis,  therefore,  was  to  be 
drawn,  not  so  much  from  the  ab- 
solute violence  of  the  symptoms 
in  this  stage,  as  from  the  apparent 
ability  or  inability  in  the  system 
to  endure  them.  When  in  the 
second  paroxysm  the  pains  were 
borne  with  more  patience,  the 
gastric  irritation  less,  the  thirst 
more  tolerable,  the  alvine  evacu- 
ations more  healthy,  the  prognosis 
was  favorable,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  violent  cases,  the  sys- 
tem seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  above  symptoms  ;  the 
mental  disturbance  became  ex- 
treme i  countenance  lurid  ;  pulse 
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frequent  and  vibrating;  extreme 
anxiety  and  restlessness.  These 
were  succeeded,  in  some  cases, 
by  another  remission,  less  com- 
plete, and  this  again  by  another 
effort  of  nature  ;  but,  in  most, 
death  anticipated  this  result.  In 
the  third  paroxysm  the  patient 
became  insensible  of  his  situation; 
eyes  dull  and  glassy  ;  pulse  slow  ; 
skin  livid,  yellow  and  cold  ;  appe- 
tite voracious  ;  black  vomit  ;  he- 
morrhage. 

Appearances  after  death. — In  one 
case  the  visceral  inflammation 
was  confined  to  the  peritoneal 
coverings  of  the  stomach,  duode- 
num, bladder,  &c.  ;  the  liver  was 
much  engorged,  and  the  spleen  so 
much  so  as  to  resemble  a  coagu- 
lum.  In  another  case  the  interi- 
or of  the  stomach  exhibited  the 
ravages  of  disease,  it  being  filled 
with  the  matter  of  black  vomit, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  disor- 
ganized. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  formida- 
ble disease  the  practitioner 
sought,  1st,  to  interrupt  the  cold 
stage  ;  2d,  to  moderate  the  ex- 
citement in  that  of-reaction  ;  3d, 
to  prolong  the  remission  ;  4th,  to 
facilitate  convalescence.  The 
first  was  best  accomplished  by  a 
mercurial  cathartic,  the  gastric 
irritability  precluding  other  inter- 
nal remedies.  Epispastics  were 
simultaneously  applied  to  the  sto- 
mach. These  sometimes  inter- 
rupted the  cold  stage.  Emetics 
were  beneficial  when  irritability 
of  the  stomach  did  not  forbid 
them.  In  the  stage  of  reaction 
the  remedies  were  bleeding,  pro 
re  nata,  once  generally  sufficient; 
mercurial  cathartics,  highly  im- 
portant, and  the  most  effectual 
agents  to  restrain  reaction  ;  in 
some  cases  two  or  three  scruple 
doses  were  given  in  a  day  ;  cold 


aspersions  were  found  salutary, 
also  epispastics.  The  third  indi- 
cation was  best  accomplished  by 
mercurial  cathartics,  and  espe- 
cially by  subjecting  the  system  to 
mercurial  action.  In  the  fourth 
stage,  the  patient  being  either 
convalescent  or  else  apparently 
relieved,  it  became  the  object  of 
the  physician,  in  the  first  case,  to 
facilitate  recovery  by  the  use  of 
mild  tonics  and  bland  diet.  But 
in  the  second  a  last  effort  was 
made  against  the  disease  by  em- 
ploying, in  cases  of  black  vomit, 
large  cathartics  of  calomel,  also 
charcoal  and  oil  of  turpentine 
combined.  For  the  hemorrhage 
nothing  could  be  employed  with 
any  effect. 

North  American  Journal. 
It  appears,  then,  that  Dr.  T. 
in  the  treatment  of  this  epidemic, 
relied  more  on  calomel  than  on  all 
other  remedies,  and  this  confi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  careful  observation.  His 
papers  are  well  drawn  up,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  practise 
in  southern  latitudes. — Philadel- 
phia Journal  of  Med.  and  Surg. 

Fossil  Bones. — Plates  of  above 
six  hundred  fossil  bones,  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  world,  recent- 
ly discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Issoire,  in  France,  are  prepar- 
ing for  publication.  They  belong 
to  more  than  fifty  species  of  ani- 
mals now  extinct ;  among  which 
are  elephants,  horses,  tapirs,  rhi- 
noceri,  eleven  or  twelve  kinds  of 
stags,  large  cats,  oxen,  bears> 
dogs,  otters,  &c.  The  original 
form  of  all  these  bones  is  perfect- 
ly preserved  ;  and  it  appears  by 
experiment,  that  even  their  che- 
mical nature  is  but  little  altered, 
London  Literary  Gazette, 
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alarm  will   prevail   on   this   subject 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  JAN.  8,  1828.     as    shall    rouse    the    indifferent    and 

torpid    to  a  sense    of  their   danger, 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  INTEM-  r  ° 

perance  an  ^  imPe^  tnem  to  accept  the  prof- 
Sis  or  eight  years  ago  a  gentle-  fered  securit^  which  has  so  Ion" 
man  of  this  city,  much  interested  in  been  heId  out  to  lhem  in  vain'  U 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  wouid  be  a  Just  exerc,se  of  aU" 
took  the  official  list  of  names  of  all  thori(^  to  sa?  to  the  cltiZens  of  Bos" 
persons  who  had  died  in  Boston  for  ton,  that,  three  months  from.this  day, 
one  year,  and  in  order  to  ascer-  any  inhabitant  of  IhiscKy,  fallingsick 
tain  what  proportion  of  this  number  of  smallpox,  not  arising  from  his 
had  come  to  an  untimely  and  wretch-  own  negligence  or  other  fault,  shall 
ed  end  bv  the  excessive  use  of  ar-  not  be  subjected  to  the  inconveni- 
dent  spirit,  he  called  on  the  phys'i-  ence  ofbei^  removed  from  his  own 
cians  who  had  attended  the  deceased,  Celling.  This  is  predicated  on  a 
or  their  surviving  families,  toinquire  Previo,JS  Provision  lor  the  Sh- 
into the  subject.  The  medical  at-  tous  vaccination  of  the  poor;  this 
tendants,  and  more  still  the  friends  wou,d  Place  the  daD°er  and  incon- 
or  relatives  of  the    deceased,    were  lenience    where    it    ought    to    be 

/..      ,      i         j       j  ii-       ♦  placed,  on  the  guilty,  and  not  on  the 

otten  backward  and  unwilling  to  say    \  '  °      •" 

what  they  knew  respecting  the  ques-  lnnoceD  •  

tions  put  to  them.     Notwithstanding 

the  difficulties  which  the  gentleman  moxa.. 

experienced  in  getting  at  the  truth,        Where   it  is  intended   to   apply  a 

he  informed  us  that  it   appeared  dis-  burning  substance    to    the  skin,    we 

tinctly    from   the    facts    which   thus  know  of  no  material   so    convenient 

came  to  his  knowledge,  that  one  in  and  manageable  for  the   purpose    as 

jive  of  the  whole    number  had    died  spunk  or    touchwood,  a  soft  velvety 

sooner  or  later  from  intemperance,  substance  found  in  the  heart  ofdecay- 

The  gentleman  is  not  now  in  town,  ing*  maple   and  some  other  kinds  of 

but  from   the    impression  which    his  wood  in  a    state    of    decomposition, 

report  made  on  our  feelings  at  the  When  this  material  is  dry  and  ignited, 

time,   there  remains    no    doubt   that  it  continues  to  burn  without  flame, 

the    recollection   of  his    estimate  is  till    the    whole    piece    is  consumed, 

correct.  The    effect   produced  by  this  moxi- 

bustion  is   in  proportion  to  the  size 

THE  smallpox.  of    touchwood     applied,    or    if    by 

This  disease  is  appearing  in  vari-  mistake  the  impression  of  the  burn- 
ous directions  and  exhibiting  its  true  ing  body  shall  be  found  to  be  great- 
character,  that  ofa  marauding  enemy  er  than  can  be  well  borne,  or  was 
who  is  determined  to  devastate  or  de-  intended,  the  moxa  can  be  instantly 
stroy  every  subject  who  is  not  pro-  removed.  We  doubt  whether  any 
tected  against  his  encroachments,  artificial  moxa  can  be  so  perfect  as 
We  in  charity  hope  that  just  so  much  this  which  nature  provides. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo 
site  Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MAKERS, 

344,    Washington  St.,  opposite  .Avery  St. 

LL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

R.  WILLIAM  BRADFORD,    head 

of  Poplar  Street,  has  for  sale  a  good 
Electrical  Machine  for  medical  purposes, 
and  for  amusing  experiments.  Also,  Sur- 
gical Instruments,  and  a  quantity  of  Liv- 
erwort. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  Sic.  Constancy  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 

271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Wivter  St. 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported'  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians1  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 


the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians and  families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice, 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 


CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sis., 

HAS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur 
geons'  Instruments  ;  among  them  are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 

RETAIL  APOTHECARY  SHOP. 

RICHARD  A  NEWELL,  Druggist, 
Summer  Street,  respectfully  informs 
his  friends  and  customers,  that  he  con- 
fines himself  wholly  to  the  retail  business, 
and  has  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 
genuine  Medicines,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city. 

R.  A.  N.  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  Dr. 
Moore's  Essence  of  Life  ;  Anderson's- 
Cough  Drops;  Spring's  Pulmonic  Elixir, 
a  new  and  valuable  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  original  recipe  ;  with  a  variety 
of  Patent  Medicines.  Also,  genuine 
French  and  German  Cologne  Water,  &c. 

N.  B.  Physicians  and  Families  who 
may  please  to  send  their  orders  to  this 
Shop,  may  rely  on  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  N. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 
AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  W7harf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestufis,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug*.  21.  6mo. 
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chimie  organique.  fibre,  of  which  they  now  share 

Chimie  Organique,  appliquee  a  la  the  decay  and  corruption  !     How 

Physiologic   et   a  la  Medecine,  greatly  would  the  comfort  of  the 

contenant    V Analyse    des    Sub-  patient  be  increased   if  the  nau- 

stances   Animales  et   Vegetales  ;  seous  drenches   of  the   old  phar- 

par  Leopold  Gmelin,  traduit  macopoeias  could  be  changed  for 

de  VAllemand  par  J.  Ineichin,  concentrated  essences,  like  quinia 

avec  des  Notes  et  des  Additions  and  cinchonia! 

sur  diver ses  parties  de  la  Chimie        Since  the  time   of  Newmann, 

et  de  la  Physiologic,  par  M.  Vi-  till  recently,  but  little    has  been 

rey.     Paris,  1823.  added   to   our  knowledge  of  the 

There  are  few  departments  of  chemical  characters  of  medicinal 

medical    science   to    which   the  plants.     The   experiments  which 

physicians    of  our   country    have  this  accurate  and  industrious  che- 

paid  less  attention  than  to  medi-  mist  performed  on  the   solubility 

cal    chemistry   and    physiological  in  alcohol   and  water,  of  almost 

botany.     The  cultivation  of  these  every  article  of  the  materia  me- 

sciences  is  so  intimately  conne'  ~-  dica,  are   still   referred  to  as  of 

ed  writh  the  improvement  of  me-  the  highest  authority.     The  state 

dicine,  that  we   may   confidently  of  science  at  that  time  indicated 

expect  it  to  attract,  from  day  to  neither    the    necessity    nor    the 

day,  the   increasing  attention  of  means  of  more  minute  research, 

our   countrymen.     Some    of  the  and   Newmann  accomplished   all 

most  valuable  additions  to  modern  that  could  be  expected  from  him. 

pharmacy  have  been  the  result  of  Within  a  few  years  several  of  the 

chemical  analysis,  applied  to  the  European  chemists  have  devoted 

separation  of  the  proximate  prin-  themselves  to  these  researches, 

ciples  of  vegetables.     The   sue-  and    have   opened  a  path    which 

cess  of  these  investigations  must  promises  to  lead  to  most  impor- 

lead  to  new  researches,  that  will  tant  discoveries. 

in  all  probability  produce  as  great        The  work  before  us  is  a  com- 

a  change  in   pharmacy  as  has  al-  pilation  of  the  facts  observed  in 

ready  been  made  in  chemistry  it-  organic  chemistry  up  to  the  year 

self.     How  much  would  the  povv-  1823,  and  though  in   many  Ci-ses 

er  of  medicine   over  disease  be  neither  the   relative  nor  absolute 

augmented,  if  all  the  active  prin-  quantity   of  the    component  ele- 

ciples  of  vegetables  could  be  se-  ments    of    substances    is    given, 

parated  in  a  crystalline  form,  from  much  useful  information   maybe 

the    mouldering    and    putrescent  gleaned  from  its  pages. 
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As  the  book  is  not  in  common 
use,  we  think  a  few  pages  of  our 
journal  will  be  usefully  occupied 
with  a  selection  of  the  most  in- 
teresting analyses  which  it  con- 
tains. The  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first,  after  a 
short  sketch  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal physiology,  are  given  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  of  differ- 
ent chemists  on  organized  matter. 
Those  relating  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  judiciously  arranged, 
according  to  the  botanical  system 
of  Jussieu  ;  thus  illustrating  by 
their  external,  the  chemical  affi- 
nities of  the  vegetable  tribes. 
The  second  part  contains  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  proximate  princi- 
ples hitherto  discovered  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
of  their  composition,  chemical  re- 
lations, and  combinations.  We 
know  of  no  book  which  contains  a 
greater  body  of  information  on 
these  subjects.  In  making  from 
it  the  selection  which  follows,  we 
have  wished  both  to  render  a  ser- 
vice to  the  practitioner,  and  to 
excite  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  this  branch  of  pharma- 
ceutical research. 

"  Lichen  Mandicus,- — Green 
wax,  1.6;  yellow  extractive  mat- 
ter, 7  ;  bitter  principle,  3  ;  un- 
crystallizable  sugar,  3.6  ;  gum, 
3.7  ;  starch,  44.6  ;  woody  matter, 
the  nature  of  which  approaches 
to  starch,  36.2  ;  a  trace  of  gallic 
acid,  tartar,  tartrate,  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime,  1.9  ;  excess 
1.6. — Berzelius. 

u  Smilax  Sarsaparilla, — the 
root;  acrid  bitter  resin,  2.8;  gum- 
my extractive  matter,  5.5;  starch, 
54.2  ;  woody  fibre,  27.8  ;  loss, 
9.7.— Canobhio. 

"  Socotrine  Moes, — resin,  25  ; 
bitter  principle  of  the  aloes,  74.4; 
woody  fibre,  0.6;  a  trace  of  gallic 
acid.- —  Trommsdovi . 


u  Hepatic  Aloes. — resin,  6.25  ; 
bitter  principle  of  the  aloes, 
81.25;  coagulated  albumen,  12.5; 
a  trace  of  gallic  acid.- — Tromms- 
dorf. 

"  Scilla  Maritima. — The  bulb 
dried  at  100  deg.,  contains  an  ac- 
rid volatile  substance  ;  scillitine 
with  a  little  sugar,  35  ;  tannin, 
24  ;  gum,  6  ;  woody  fibre,  with  a 
little  citrate  or  tartrate  of  lime, 
30  ;  loss,  5. — Vogel. 

u  Jlristolochia  Serpentaria. — 
The  root  ;  volatile  oil,  0.5 ; 
greenish  yellow  resin,  2.85  ;  ex- 
tractive, 1.7;  gummy  extractive, 
18.1  ;  woody  fibre,  62.4  ;  water, 
14.45. — Bucholz. 

u  Rheum  Palmatum, —the  root; 
resin,  10  ;  extractive,  tannin,  and 
gallic  acid,  26  ;  gum,  31  ;  woody 
fibre,  16.3  ;  rnalate  of  lime,  6.5, 
phosphate  of  lime,  2;  water,  8.2. 
— Brande. 

"  Polygala  Senega, — the  root  ; 
resin,  7.5  ;  senegine,  6.15;  sweet 
extractive  matter,  26.85;  gum, 
with  a  little  albumen,  9.5;  woody 
fibre,  46  ;  loss.  4. —  Gehlen. 

u  Datura      Stramonium, — the 
fresh  plant  ;  woody   fibre,  3.15 
gummy  extractive  matter,    .58 
extractive,  .6;  green  fecula,  .64 
albumen,  .15;  resin,  .12;  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
vegetable   salts    of  these   bases, 
.23  ;  water,  91.53  ;  loss,  1.28.— 
Promnitz. 

"  Convolvulus  Jaiapa, — the  root 
resin,  10  ;  brown  extractive  inso 
luble  in  alcohol,  44  ;  starch,  2.5 
woody   fibre,  29  ;  albumen,  2.5 
less,  2. — -Cadet  de  Gassicourt. 

"  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha, — the 
reddish  brown  variety  ;  adipocire 
and  volatile  oil,  2  ;  emetine,  14  ; 
gum,  16;  starch,  18;  woody  fibre, 
48  ;  loss,  2. — Pelletier. 

u  Conium  Jllaculatum, — the 
juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  ;  resin, 
.15;  extractive,  2.73;  gum,  3.52; 
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albumen.  .31  ;  green  fecula,  .8  ; 
the  92.4  parts  which  remain  are 
water  with  acetic  acid,  sulphate, 
hydrochlorate,  and  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  malate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  iron 
and  manganese. — Schrader. 

"  JWemispermum  Pahnatum, — 
Colombo  root;  volatile  oil  a  trace; 
yellow  bitter  principle,  13;  gum, 
9  ;  starch,  S3  ;  woody  fibre,  39  ; 
animalized  matter,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter and  insoluble  in  alcohol. — 
Planche.       ,  * 

"  Bonplandia  Trifoliata, — bark 
of  the  true  Angustura;  acrid  vola- 
tile oil,  .3;  hard  bitter  resin,  1.7; 
soft  balsamic  resin,  1.9;  caout- 
chouc, 0.2;  bitter  principle  of  the 
Angustura,  3.7;  gum,  5.7  ;  woody 
fibre,  89.1. — Fischer. 

u  Mimosa,—  Bombay  Catechu: — 
tannin,  54.5  ;  sparingly  soluble 
matter,  34  ;  gum,  6.5  ;  lime,  alu- 
mina, and  sand,  5; — ■Bengal  Cate- 
chu,— tannin,  48.5  ;  sparingly  so- 
luble matter,  36.5;  gum,  8;  lime, 
alumina  and  sand,  7. — Davy. 

"  Krameria,  Triandra,  the  root, 
— tannin,  38.3  ;  swe»3t  principle, 
6.7  ;  mucilage  deprived  of  azote, 
extracted  by  warm  water,  8.3  ; 
highly  azotized  mucilage  extract- 
ed by  cold  water,  2.5  ;  woody 
fibre,  43.3  ;  loss,  .9. —  Gmdin. 

' '  Ricinus  Communis .  — T  h  e  s  e  e d 
consists  of  23.82  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred of  pericarp,  which  contain 
brown  resin,  almost  insipid,  with 
a  little  of  the  bitter  principle, 
1.91  ;  gum,  1.91  ;  woody  fibre, 
20.  The  remaining  76.18  parts 
contain  fixed  oil,  which  is  only  ac- 
rid when  rancid,  46.19;  gum,  2.4. 
starch,  with  a  little  woody  fibre, 
20  ;  albumen,  .5  ;  water,  7.09. — 
Geiger. 

"  Croton  Cascarilla.  The  bark, 
— volatile  oil,  1.6  ;  brown  bitter 
balsamic  resin,  15.1  ;  gum,  with 
a  bitter  principle,  and  a  trace  of 


hydrochlorate   of  potassa,    18.7  ; 
woody  fibre,  65.6. —  Trommsdorf. 

"  Benzoin, — resin,  83.3  ;  mat- 
ter analogous  to  balsam  of  Peru, 
1.7  ;  aromatic  principle  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  .5  ;  benzoic 
acid,  12.5;  woody  matter  and  im- 
purities, 2. — Bucholz. 

u  Jllyrrh, — resin  containing  a 
volatile  oil,  34  ;  gum  soluble  in 
water,  66." — Pelletier. 

The  most  important  result  of 
these  organic  analyses  is  the  dis- 
covery of  those  u  alcaloid"  or 
electropositive  substances,  in 
which  the  narcotic  virtue  of 
plants  appears  to  reside.  Their 
number  is  sufficiently  great  to 
authorize  the  belief  that  an  ana- 
logous principle  exists  in  most 
plants  possessed  of  deleterious 
properties.  The  method  of  se- 
parating them  is  simple,  and  an 
improvement  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue on  the  old  processes  of  obtain- 
ing extracts;  for  instead  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  injurious  exposure  to 
a  boiling  heat,  these  active  prin- 
ciples are  now  separated  and  pu- 
rified, by  the  aid  of  reagents  and 
crystallization,  without  any  ap- 
preciable injury  to  their  medici- 
nal virtues.  Their  purity  can  be 
tested  with  perfect  accuracy, 
they  are  no  longer  subject  to 
spontaneous  decay  and  decompo- 
sition, they  neutralize  the  strong- 
est mineral  acids,  which,  it  is 
very  remarkable,  form  with  many 
of  them  salts  that  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  their  original  combina- 
tion in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  sulphate  of  quinia  is  the 
alcaloid  salt  which  has  been  most 
extensively  used.  It  has  become 
a  regular  article  of  commerce, 
and  large  capitals  are  invested  in 
its  manufacture.  The  facility  of 
administering  it,  and  the  certainty 
of  its  operation,  secure  to  it  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the   Peru- 
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vian  bark,  which  will  probably  be 
superseded  altogether  as  a  reme- 
dy in  intermittents. 

With  respect  to  morphia,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  its  narco- 
tic powder  is  very  disproportion- 
ate to  that  of  opium,  when  we 
take  into  view  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  contained  in  the  latter. 
Brande  asserts,  that  he  has  ob- 
tained from  opium  seven  per  cent, 
of  morphia,  from  which  we  may 
calculate,  that  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia 
is  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium. 
It  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  so 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  that 
combination  in  opium  which  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  such  terri- 
ble potency. 

Brucia,  strychnia,  veratria, 
delphia,  daphnia,  picrotoxia  and 
daturia,  are  objects  at  present 
more  of  curiosity  and  research 
than  of  medical  usefulness.  When 
we  recollect  the  irregular  action 
and  doubtful  utility  of  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  we 
think  it  will  be  long  before  they 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
sion as  remedies. 

There  is  one  general  fact  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  these 
substances,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  They  contain  azote, 
while  in  respect  to  the  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  they 
recede  with  most  other  vegetable 
stimulants  from  the  proportion  in 
which  these  exist  in  the  truly  nu- 
tritious principles  of  plants. 


In  the  present  state  of  vegeta- 
ble chemistry,  entire  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  results  of 
analysis.  So  much  do  the  results 
obtained  by  chemists  of  known  ac- 
curacy differ  from  each  other, 
that  we  are  often  left  by  them  in 
a  state  of  complete  uncertainty. 
Taking  those  which  appear  enti- 
tled to  confidence,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  vegetable  secre- 
tions can  be  divided  into  three 
great  classes.  The  first  consists 
of  those  truly  nutritious  sub- 
stances, which  constitute  the  al- 
most universal  food  of  man, — 
gum,  starch,  sugar  and  woody 
fibre,  in  which  the  elements,  car- 
bon, hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist, 
in  what  may  be  considered  mutu- 
ally neutralizing  and  balancing 
proportions,  and  which  do  not  pos- 
sess very  decided  powers  as  rea- 
gents. The  second  contains  those 
vegetable  acids  in  which  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  is  increased,  and  of 
carbon  diminished,  and  which  are 
electronegative,  as  regards  their 
chemical  action.  The  third  are 
those  vegetable  stimulants,  oils, 
resins  and  alcaloids,  in  which  the 
oxygen  is  decreased,  and  the  car- 
bon increased.  They  are  all 
electropositive,  and  those  which 
exert  the  most  deleterious  action 
on  the  animal  system  contain 
azote,  a  principle  which  places 
them  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  of  the  scale. 

The  following   table  will  exhi- 
bit more  clearly  these  views. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid, 

{Strychnia, 

Brucia, 

Quinia, 

Cinchonia, 

Veratria, 


Azote. 
51.85 

8.92 
7.22 
8.72 
9.02 
5.04 


Hydr. 
3.70 
6.54 
6.52 
6.15 
6.22 
8.54 


Car. 
44.45 
.78.22 
75.04 
75.38 
76.97 
66.75 


Oxy. 

6.38 
11.21 
9.85 

7.97 
19.60 


Henry. 

Dumas  and  Peiletier. 
Caventou  and    do. 
Dumas  and        do. 
do.  do. 

Caventou  and    do. 
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Azote. 

Hydr. 

Car. 

Oxy. 

Morphia, 

5.53 

7.61 

72.02 

14.84 

Dumas  and  Pelletier. 

Narcotia, 

7.21, 

5.91 

68.88 

18. 

do.                 do. 

Emetine, 

4. 

7.77 

64.57 

22.95 

do.                 do. 

Camphor, 

.34 

10.67 

74.38 

14.61 

Saussure. 

Resin. 



10.72 

75.94 

13.34 

Gay  Lussac. 

Oil  of  Turpentine, 



10.4 

82.5 

15.2 

Houton  Labillardiere. 

Castor  Oil 



11.03 

74.18 

14.79 

Saussure. 

Olive  Oil, 



13.36 

77.21 

9.43 

Thenard  &Gay  Lussac. 

Benzoic  Acid, 



5.16 

67.24 

27.60 

Dr.  Ure. 

Gallic       do. 



5. 

56.64 

38.36 

Berzelius. 

Woody  Fibre, 



5.69 

52.53 

41.7 

Thenard  &  Gay  Lussac. 

Starch, 



6.77 

43.55 

49.68 

do.                do. 

Sugar,        * 



6.785 

44.2 

49.015 

Berzelius. 

Gum, 



6.93 

42.23 

50.84 

GayLussnc.  &  Thenard 

Acetic   Acid, 

.. 

6.35 

46.83 

46.82 

Berzelius. 

Citric       do. 



3.45 

41.38 

55.17 

do. 

Tartaric  do. 



3.81 

35.98 

60.21 

do. 

Oxalic      do. 





33.33 

66. 

do. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  I  have  stated  are  few,  and 
the  intelligent  reader  will  per- 
ceive in  them  qualifying  circum- 
stances which  lessen  the  anoma- 
ly ;  for  instance,  the  benzoic  and 
gallic  acids  contain  less  oxygen 
than  gum,  or  starch  or  sugar, 
though  more  than  any  of  the  elec- 
tropositive substances  which  pre- 
cede them.  They  are,  however, 
the  weakest  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  the  former  has  many 
analogies  to  camphor,  while  the 
latter  approaches  to  tannin  in  its 
affinities.  Olive  oil,  the  mildest 
and  most  nutritious  of  the  oils, 
differs  essentially  from  gum  and 
starch  in  its  composition,  but  it 
possesses  cathartic  qualities,  and 
may  rather  be  classed  with  the 
condiments  of  the  old  systems 
than  with  the  nutrientia.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  forms  another  re- 
markable exception  to  the  rule, 
not  in  its  effects  on  the  animal 
system,  but  in  its  electrochemical 
relations.  It  differs,  however, 
from  the  alcaloids  and  resins  in 
containing  no  oxygen. 

In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions 


to  these  substances.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  they  form  what  may  be 
called  secondary  and  tertiary 
compounds  like  the  neutral  salts  ; 
in  which  the  more  elementary  ox- 
ides exist,  as  proximate  elements. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  will  greatly 
simplify  the  expression  of  their 
equivalent  numbers,  and  explain 
how  variations,  so  slight  in  the  ul- 
timate elements,  alter  so  essen- 
tially  the    chemical   relations  of 


organic  matter. 


There  is  yet  another  and  an  in- 
teresting speculation  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  we  will 
mention.  These  vegetable  prin- 
ciples are  not  peculiar,  each  one, 
to  a  single  plant,  or  to  the  same 
natural  family  of  plants,  or  even 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Opi- 
um exists  in  the  poppy  and  the 
lettuce;  camphor  is  formed  in  the 
woody  trunk  and  stems  of  the  lau- 
rel, in  the  root  of  the  ginger  and 
the  leaves  of  many  of  the  labiated 
plants.  The  peach,  the  wild 
cherry  and  the  bay  tree,  alike 
produce  the  hydrocyanic  acid  ; 
veratria  is  obtained  from  colchi- 
cum,  white  hellebore  and  seba- 
dilla  ;  and  the  balsamic  principle 
of  the  costliest  gums  of  the  east, 
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is  found  in  the  urinary  secretions    tion  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  animals.  of  the  skin,  which  a  large  portion 

May  we  not  hope  that  future  of  those  who  have  written  on  the 
research  will  enable  us  to  detect  subject  of  cutaneous  diseases 
in  our  indigenous  or  naturalized  have  manifested,  as  well  in  their 
plants,  some  of  those  precious  descriptions  as  methods  of  treat- 
products  which  we  now  procure  ment,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  am- 
from  the  most  distant  regions?  pie  excuse  for  introducing  a  work 

The  progress  of  chemical  sci-  of  this  nature  with  the  following 
ence  is  daily    extending  the  pow-    remarks. 

er  of  man.  Gum  and  starch,  and  The  most  distinguished]authors 
rags  and  sawdust,  have  been  on  dermoid  pathology,  have  bold- 
transmuted  into  sugar,  and  the  ly  fixed  the  seat  of  important  and 
speculation  of  Alexander  Hum-  obstinate  diseases  in  parts  of  the 
boldt,  that  the  immense  forests  skin  denied  by  equally  distinguish- 
of  the  north  may  hereafter  be  ed  anatomists  to  have  any  exist- 
converted  into  sapid  and  nutritious  ence  in  reality  ;  while  whole  pa- 
substances,  can  no  longer  be  con-  ges  have  been  wasted  in  the  de- 
sidered  as  a  wild  reverie.  The  scription  of  affections  obviously 
peculiar  principle  of  the  almond  consequent  on  derangement  of  a 
and  the  laurel,  is  a  product  of  ani-  well  known  function  of  the  skin, 
mal  decomposition  :  the  oxalic  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
acid  is  obtained  from  sugar  ;  oil  such  function,  or  the  part  of  the 
of  turpentine  can  be  converted  in-  skin  on  which  it  depends,  Hence, 
to  camphor  ;  the  formiate  of  am-  methods  of  treatment  have  been 
inonia  into  hydrocyanic  acid.  Is  adopted  destitute  of  sound  princi- 
it  then  an  extravagant  supposition,  pies,  and  productive  of  nothing 
that  from  some  of  these  sub-  but  mischief;  while  principles 
stances  the  magical  art  of  the  have  been  overlooked  which 
chemist  may  hereafter  elaborate  would  have  pointed  out  methods 
quinia  and  morphia  and  strychnia,  of  treatment  as  efficient  as  sim- 
and  thus  rival  by  the  efforts  of  his  pie,  and  utterly  incapable  of  any 
own  ingenuity,  the  choicest  pro-  deleterious  influence.  Always 
ductions  of  the  great  laboratory  excepting  due  regard  to  those 
of  nature?— JV*.  A.  Med.  fy  Surg.  J.    universal  agents  in  the  production 

—  and  modification  of  local  diseases, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dis-  disordered  states  of  the  organs  of 
eases  of  the  Skin,  arranged  ivith  digestion,  nothing  affords  so  fair  a 
a  View  to  their  Constitutional  promise  of  improvement  in  the 
Causes  and  local  Characters,  fyc-  management  of  cutaneous  affec- 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  tions,  as  a  due  regard  to  the  anat- 
enlarged.  By  Samuel  Plumbe,  omy  and  different  functions  of  the 
M.R.C.S.  of  the  Medico  Chi-  skin.  A  careful  reference  to 
rurgical  Society,  and  Surgeon  these  will  be  found  the  only  road 
to  the  Royal  Metropolitan  In-  to  a  principle  of  treatment  of  raa- 
firmary  for  Children,  &c.  &c.  ny  affections  of  this  structure,  and 
London,  1827.  these  not  the  least  unpleasant  and 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  An-  unsightly  which  come  under  our 
atomy  and-  Physiology  of  the  Skin,  notice  ;  while  it  is  calculated  to 
— The  absence  of  due  considera-    disclose  important  facts  in  the  his- 
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tory  and  character  of  others,which 
have  been  hitherto  entirely  over- 
looked. 

The  skin  has  been  usually  de- 
scribed, since  the  time  of  Malpi- 
ghi,  as  consisting  of  three  parts 
or  layers  of  differently  formed 
structures  ;  the  cuticle,  cutis, 
and  an  intermediate  thin  weblike 
membrane,  which  this  anatomist 
thought  he  had  discovered,  the 
corpus  or  rete  mucosum.  The 
latter  has  been  described,  though 
not  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
succeeding  anatomists,  up  to  the 
present  period.  If  it  really  ex- 
ists as  an  independent  structure, 
it  probably  partakes  of  the  de- 
rangement of  the  cuticle  and  cu- 
tis in  the  majority  of  skin  diseases; 
but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  the  history  of  none  of 
these  furnish  facts  calculated  to 
clear  up  the  doubts  on  this  point 
which  have  been  entertained. 

Of  the  cuticle,  an  insensible 
structure,  extended  with  different 
degrees  of  thickness  over  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  To 
describe  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
minuteness  would  be  superfluous, 
since  the  only  object  in  view  is  to 
point  out  the  connexion  which  it 
may  have  with  certain  cutaneous 
diseases.  We  may  briefly  re- 
mark, that  it  is  the  production  of 
the  superficial  vessels  of  the  cutis 
or  true  skin,  and  that  its  chief  of- 
fice is  to  protect  the  delicate  and 
highly  sensible  surface  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  perforated,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  exit  to  the  se- 
cretion of  the  sebaceous  follicles 
of  the  true  skin,  and  obtains  a 
glossy  shining  appearance  of  sur- 
face from  this  substance  being 
spread  over  it.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  to  have  pores  by  which 
the  perspiration  found  its  way  to 


the  surface  ;  it  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  anatomist  who  first 
described  these,  mistook  the  ori- 
fices made  by  the  hairs,  for  those 
which  were  adapted  to  the  mouths 
of  the  sebaceous  follicles  for  such. 
Mr.  Chevalier  describes  "  an  in- 
finite number  of  minute  velamina 
regularly  arranged,  of  exquisite 
tenuity,  presenting  a  follicular 
appearance,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  bands  of  a  thicker 
substance,  crossing  and  intersect- 
ing them,  so  as  to  render  them 
distinct."  He  thinks  that  "  the 
terminal  vessels  of  the  cutaneous 
apparatus  are  lodged  in  these  ve- 
lamina, and  that  so  long  as  the 
vessels  maintain  a  vital  connexion 
with  them  they  transmit  their  se- 
cretion through  them,  as  through 
a  bibulous  and  exquisitely  hygro- 
metrical  covering,  of  the  finest 
delicacy  and  perfection  ;  while, 
through  the  same  medium,  and 
dependent  on  subjacent  tubes, 
taking  a  contrary  course  inward, 
absorption  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
but  less  certain  extent  and  conti- 
nuity." 

Under  circumstances  of  dis- 
ease, the  cuticle  furnishes  an  ex- 
ternal distinguishing  character  to 
many,  cutaneous  affections.  In 
health,,  it  is  observed  merely  to 
throw  off  at  intervals  slight  scurvy 
exfoliations,  so  trifling  in  extent 
as  rarely  to  attract  much  notice, 
if  cleanliness  be  observed  ;  while 
different  degrees  of  morbidly  in- 
creased action  of  the  vessels  pro- 
ducing it,  form  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  genera  of 
the  whole  order  Squamae  of  Wil- 
lan,  from  common  dandriff  to  the 
fishskin  disease. 

The  cutis,  on  the  vascular  en- 
ergies of  which  the  production  and 
nourishment  of  the  cuticle  de- 
pends, besides   its  more   obvious 
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and  general  offices  as  a  covering  creasing  their  acuteness,  may 
to  other  parts,  and  as  the  struc-  reasonably  be  doubted.  u  Much 
ture  effecting  the  separation  of  that  has  been  written  and  deline- 
the  perspirable  matter  from  the  ated  respecting  them  is  very  con- 
mass,  of  blood,  gives  in  different  fused,  one  might  almost  say  ima- 
parts  of  the  body  a  seat  to  a  most  ginary,  or  perhaps  has  arisen  from 
important  structural  arrangement,  optical  deception  in  examinations 
on  the  disorder  of  which  some  of  with  incorrect  glasses."  I  have 
the  most  obstinate  cutaneous  af-  never  been  able,  by  any  glasses 
fections  are  found  to  depend  : —  which  could  be  depended  on,  to 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  These  discover  any  vestige  of  them  :  it 
follicles  are  minute  thimbleform-  is  needless  to  add,  that  that  pa- 
ed  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  thology  which  has  been  given  us 
cutis,  with  their  mouths  opening  of  the  formation  of  papulae  or 
on  its  surface.  The  larger  kind  pimples,  is  incorrect,*  since  eve- 
are  most  numerously  distributed  ry  genus  of  this  order  makes  its 
over  parts  much  exposed,  and  appearance  on  all  parts  of  the 
where  flexures  of  the  skin  are  body  at  times,  except  where  papil- 
formed:  the  secretion  poured  out  Ise  are  really  and  easily  found. 
in  the  former  instance  probably  Another  point  in  the  anatomy 
forming  a  defence  to  the  cuticle,  of  the  skin,  which  importantly  ro- 
under exposure  to  heat  ;  and  in  gards  some  cutaneous  affections, 
the  latter,  operating  to  prevent  relates  to  the  origin  and  growth 
the  consequences  of  attrition,  of  the  hair.  On  the  absence 
They  are  most  easily  distinguish-  of  reflection  on  this  part  of  my 
ed  about  the  nose  and  mouth  in  subject,  I  am  led  to  believe 
men,  as  well  as  in  females  ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  obstinate  and 
in  the  latter,  they  are  also  often  almost  incurable  character  of 
seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  neck  some  of  the  species  of  porrigo, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  chest  :  has  been  entirely  raised  ;  since, 
their  secretion,  which  is  entirely  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the 
supplied  by  the  vessels  of  the  cu-  following  facts,  and  the  applica- 
tis,  gives  an  agreeably  smooth  and  tion  of  a  few  common  and  well- 
glossy  appearance  to  the  skin  of  known  surgical  principles,  to  be 
these  parts  where  their  dimen-  hereafter  more  particularly  allud- 
sions  and  numbers  are  not  very  ed  to,  these  diseases  are  now  ea- 
considerable  ;  but  where  the  re-  sily  subdued, 
verse  is  the  case,  the  secretion  In  the  consideration  of  the 
at  threir  orifices  becomes  discolor-  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
ed,  forming  so  many  minute  black  scalp  as  connected  with  the  dis- 
spots,  which  much  disfigures  the  eases  of  this  part,  I  am  not  una- 
skin,  and  gives  it  a  dingy,  un-  ware  that  I  have  been  preceded 
healthy  appearance.  in  some  of  the  opinions  I  have  to 
The  existence  of  papillae  on  any  give,  some  time  since  :  and  that 
part  of  the  body,  except  those  by  an  author,  who  evinces  more 
wherein  the  senses    of  taste  and 

touch    reside,     and    where     their  *  Papulae  or  pimples  appear  to  origin- 

UtilitV  is  Obvious,  as  giving  a  much  ate  in  an   inflammation   of  the  papillae  of 

/       /•    i  i  /•        i.i             a        •          c  the    skin,  by   which   these  are    enlarged, 

greater  held  for  the  extension  of  elevated  and  Mm*m^BatemtmYSyl 

the  nerves  of  such  senses,  and  in-  ywpsis. 
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of  the  spirit  of  reasoning,  likely  to  to  the  cutis,  and  on  superficial 

lead  to  good  results,  as  regards  examination,  appears  partially  in- 

the  management  of  cutaneous  dis-  tervvoven  with   the   inner  surface 

eases  generally,  than  most  others  of  this  covering.     It  is  firmly  at- 

who  I  have  been  led  to  consult,  tached  also  to  the  bulbs  of  the 

An  anatomical  description  of  these  hair,  which  seem  to  be  implanted 

parts  has  been  given  in  the  work  in  it. 

to  which  I  allude,  which  appears  The  loose  reticular  membrane 

to  be  sufficiently   minute  to  an-  distributed  on  the  head  between 

swer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  this  structure  and  the   pericrani- 

intended  ;    but  as  a  difference  of  urn  appears  to  answer  a  purpose, 

opinion  exists  between  the  author  with  respect  to  it,  very  similar  to 

and    myself    on    some    essential  one  of  those  of  the  pia  mater  with 

points  regarding  the  pathology  of  the  brain  ;  and  if  the  minuteness 

the  disease  on  which  he  has  writ-  of  the  dissection  does  not  deceive 

ten,  I  shall  take  leave  to  offer  an-  us,  it  sends  off  processes  which 

other,    somewhat    more    minute,  dip  down  into,  and  divide  the  adi- 

but  necessary  to  the  understand-  pose  structure  into  portions  having 

ing  of  the  true  characters  of  such  a  rounded  capsular  form  ;  in  the 

disease,  and  the  causes  of  its  usu-  centre  of  each  of  which,  three, 

al  obstinacy.  four,   or   more   hairs,   appear  to 

The  greater  degree  of  thick-  originate.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
ness  and  density  of  the  scalp  and  however,  the  origin  of  the  hair  in 
other  parts  covered  by  the  strong-  this  structure,  and  its  complete 
er  kind  of  hair,  would  lead  us,  a  independence  of  the  cutis,  as  re- 
priori,  to  suspect  that  they  had  gards  its  nourishment,  is  made 
other  offices  to  perform  beyond  sufficiently  obvious,  by  an  incision 
those  of  the  skin  in  other  parts  of  of  a  portion  of  the  scalp  previous- 
the  body.  Did  it  not  appear  that  ly  removed  from  the  head,  just 
the  cutis,  in  such  parts,  had  no  through  the  dense  structure  of 
connexion  with  the  bulbous  roots  the  cutis,  and  turning  one  por- 
of  the  hair,  we  should  probably  tion  back  on  the  other, 
assign  to  it,  as  others  have  done,  The  cutis,  therefore,  a  vascu- 
part  of  the  office  of  producing  and  lar  and  highly  sensible  structure, 
nourishing  the  latter  :  there  can  is  penetrated  by  the  hair,  which 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  does  not,  so  far  as  the  most  minute 
hairs  have  their  origin  completely  injections,  with  the  help  of  glass- 
beneath  the  under  surface  of  the  es,  can  show,  receive  any  contri- 
cutis,  and  derive  their  support  bution  of  vessels  for  the  purposes 
immediately    from    the    adipose  of  nourishment  from  it. 

membrane  here  disposed,  and  ap-  

parently  having  a  particular  ar-  smallpox,  &c. 

rangeraent  for  this  purpose.  We  gladljr  set  aside  some  minor 

The   layer   of    adipose    mem-  artides  lo     ive     lace  l0  rhe  follow. 

brane,    extended    with    different  .    V,             T            .      .   ~ 

degrees  of  thickness  on  the  inner  ln*  leller-     h  con,nlu8  lniorm*t,on 

surface   of  the  cutis  on  different  much  needed  and  now  much  sought, 

parts  of  the  body,  assumes  under  and  will  therefore  the  more  probably 

the   scalp   a  material   change   of  be  remembered.     It  is  one  of  those 

character.     It  is  closely  attached  instances,  not  always   improved,  in 
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which  men  of  real  intelligence  can 
render  essential  service  to  the  public 
by  their  communications. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  endeavor  to 
give  you,  in  as  few  words  as  I 
can,  an  answer  to  your  questions 
respecting  the  varioloid  disease. 
This  I  cannot  do,  however,  with- 
out a  little  history  of  opinions  re- 
specting the  smallpox,  which  I 
will  give  you  as  they  lie  in  my 
memory  ;  for  I  cannot  spend  time 
to  turn  over  many  books  on  the 
subject. 

The  point  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  carefully  examined, 
whether  smallpox  could  affect 
any  one  a  second  time,  till  inocu- 
lation for  this  disease  was  intro- 
duced. This  was  about  a  centu- 
ry ago.  It  was  then  obvious  that 
this  new  practice  ought  not  to  be 
adopted,  if  those  subjected  to  it 
were  to  be  afterwards  as  liable 
to  the  smallpox  as  before.  *  The 
friends  of  the  practice  urged  that 
such  would  not  be  the  case  ;  and 
referred  to  the  general  conviction, 
which  had  long  prevailed,  that 
this  disease  never  attacked  the 
same  subject  twice.  The  ene- 
mies of  inoculation,  besides  other 
objections  to  it,  showed  that  in- 
stances had  often  been  noticed  of 
a  second  occurrence  of  smallpox; 
and  living  subjects  were  brought 
forward  in  whom  this  had  happen- 
ed. These  instances  were  ex- 
plained by  the  friends  of  inocula- 
tion, partly  on  the  supposition  that 
there  had  been  some  imperfection 
in  the  disease  ;  and  at  the  worst, 
it  appeared  that  the  malady  was 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal  in  its 
second  attack.  As  then  the 
chance  for  life  was  vastly  better, 
when  inoculation  was  submitted 
to,  than  when  the  disease  was 
taken  in  the  natural  way;  and,  as 
the  chance  of  subsequent  evil  was 


yery  inconsiderable,  the  utility  of 
inoculation  was  at  length  generally 
admitted.  With  this  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  public  and  by  all 
except  the  most  cautious  and  in- 
quisitive of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  an  established  principle, 
that  the  smallpox  could  never  af- 
fect the  same  person  more  than 
once.  If  occasionally  a  man  who 
had  had  the  smallpox  underwent 
a  slight  fever  and  afterwards  had 
some  pustules,  which  shortly  dried 
off,  without  any  serious  evil,  a 
friend  of  inoculation  was  justified 
in  not  regarding  such  a  case  as  of 
any  serious  importance.  It  was 
not,  in  short,  at  that  time  the 
same  critical  question  it  now  is  ; 
the  question  then  was  whether  a 
man  could  the  second  time  be  af- 
fected with  the  disease  in  its  se- 
vere form,  in  which  it  is  usually 
fatal  in  one  case  in  six. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  practice  of  inoculation 
was  adopted  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country,  with  en- 
tire confidence.  Yet  it  was  not 
adopted  to  an  extent  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  of  vaccination  in 
our  day.  The  reason  was  that, 
advantageous  as  was  inoculation, 
it  produced  an  inconvenient  and 
sometimes  a  fatal  disease. -The  ti- 
mid were  deterred;  but  still  more 
the  poor  and  the  laboring  classes 
neglected  it,  since  they  never 
found  the  convenient  season  for 
themselves  or  their  families  to  be 
made  sick.  Some  of  them  re- 
sorted to  it  in  the  moment  of 
alarm  ;  but  not  often  at  other 
times.  Hence  there  were  not 
so  many  chances  for  smallpox  to 
occur  after  inoculation,  as  now 
after  vaccination. 

Vaccination  was  introduced 
when  all  the  doubts  respecting 
the    validity    of  inoculation    had 
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passed  nearly  Into  oblivion.    Cases  chusetts  Medical  Society  to  in- 
of  secondary  smallpox  had  no  doubt  quire    into    and   report   on   "  the 
continued  to  occur,  but  they  were  present  state  of  the  evidence"  in 
rarely  published,  and  when  pub-  respect  to  vaccination,  &c.     This 
lished   they   were   considered  as  report  was  made   in  June,  1808, 
strange  and  most  rare  exceptions,  and  published  shortly  afterwards. 
It  therefore  occasioned   no  small  It  expresses  the  apprehensions,  so 
alarm,  when,  in  the  earliest  years  prevalent  at  that  time,  that  vac- 
of  vaccination,  about  1804,  some  cination  had  probably    been  con- 
who  had  undergone    the  cowpock  ducted  in  a  careless  manner,  and 
were   found  to  be   affected  with  that  the  vaccine  disease  had  been 
the    smallpox.     The    gentleman  produced  imperfectly  in  too  many 
who  had  the  honesty  to  publish  instances  ;    and    that  hence    we 
the  first  of  these  cases  was  much  were  to  look  for  the  occurrence 
abused.     It  was  said  that  some  of   of  smallpox  at   a  future   day   in 
his   patients  never  had   the   real  many   persons   who  then   thought 
vaccine  disease,   and  that  others  themselves  secured  by  the  cow- 
never  had  had  the  true  smallpox,  pock.     But  this  report  likewise 
But  nature  pursued  her  course,  states  that  the  smallpox,  nsually 
and    the   friends     of    vaccination  in  a  mild  form,  and  comparatively 
were  soon  obliged  to  acknowledge  without   danger,   might  occur  in 
that  a  mild  smallpox,  almost  ne-  persons  who  had  previously  un- 
ver  fatal,  did  sometimes  occur  af-  dergone  either  this  disease  or  the 
ter  cowpock.     This  led   them  to  cowpock.    Instances  of  both  kinds 
look  more  closely  into  the  ques-  are  mentioned  in  the  report,  and 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  an  occur-  many  others  are  referred  to. 
rence   of  smallpox  twice   in  the  From  the  period  last  mention- 
same   subject.     As  soon  as  they  ed,  1808,  I  do  not   recollect  any 
looked  at  this   question  with  wil-  evidence  which  justified  a  change 
ling  eyes,  they  found  the  evidence  in  the  public  opinion  respecting 
not  only  of  the  possibility,  but  of  the  subjects  I  am  considering  till 
the  frequency  of  such  an   occur-  1818.     At  this  time  a  new  alarm 
rence,  to  be  greater  than  any  one  was  excited  by  the  occurrence  of 
had  dared  to   suspect.     This  was  an  imperfect,  or  mild  smallpox  at 
so  true  that  I  can  remember  some  Edinburgh,  in  a  number    of  per- 
one  remarked  at  that  time,  more  sons,  who  were  thought  to  be  se- 
than    twenty    years    since,    that  cure.     Some  of  these  persons  had 
whenever  he  engaged  in  an  inqui-  had   the   smallpox,   but    more    of 
ry  respecting  the  occurrence  of  them  had  had  the  cowpock.     It 
smallpox   after  cowpock,  in  any  was  not  the  novelty  of  any  indivi- 
particular  instance,  he  almost  al-  dual  case,  so  much  as  the  number 
ways  met  in  the  course  of  his  in-  of  the  persons,  who  were   at  that 
vestigation  with  an  account  of  a  time  affected  with   this   disease, 
similar  occurrence  of  smallpox  in  which   excited  the   alarm.     The 
some  person,  who  had  previously  disease  was  that  which,  from  its 
had  this  disease,  either  from  in-  resemblance    to     smallpox,    has 
oculation  or  casual  contagion.  siuce  been  called  varioloid.  Much 
It  was  at  this  period  of  the  his-  discussion  was  excited  by   these 
tory  of  this  affair,  that  a  commit-  circumstances.     At  length,  how- 
tee  was  appointed  by   the  Massa-  ever,  they  were  explained  in  this 
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way. — It  had  always  been  noticed 
that  the  smallpox  would  spread, 
or  be  communicated  much  more 
rapidly,  in  some  seasons,  than  in 
others.  Whether  this  was  to  be 
attributed  to  something  peculiar 
in  the  smallpox  matter  or  virus, 
or  to  something  peculiar  in  the 
human  constitution,  in  these  sea- 
sons, could  not  be  certainly  de- 
cided ;  but  probably  the  latter 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause. 
It  was  now  supposed  that  this 
cause  existed  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, producing  an  increase  of  a 
susceptibility  to  smallpox,  in  ma- 
ny persons,  in  whom  this  suscepti- 
bility had  been  previously  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  by  either 
smallpox  or  cowpock.  This  seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  supposition 
which  could  reconcile  the  facts 
then  noticed  with  those  which  had 
been  previously  observed.  For 
the  old  resort  to  imperfect  vacci- 
nation and  imperfect  smallpox  in 
the  first  instance,  would  no  longer 
answer  the  purpose  ;  since  some 
of  the  persons  here  affected  were 
in  the  families,  and  had  been  un- 
der the  care  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men. 

Unhappily,  since  the  year  1818, 
events  similar  to  those  in  Edin- 
burgh have  been  noticed  too  fre- 
quently. The  varioloid  has  with- 
in a  few  years  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  in  Philadelphia  and 
Newyork,  and  in  many  smaller 
places.  Among  others  it  has  ap- 
peared in  two  places  in  this  Com- 
monwealth the  present  year.  In 
all  these  places  we  find  the  same 
observations  confirmed.  These 
are, 

1st.  That  smallpox  in  a  modi- 
fied form  may  appear  in  those 
who  have  undergone  this  disease, 
whether  in  the  natural  way  or  by 
inoculation.     This    modified   dis- 


ease is  now  called  the  varioloid 
disease.  It  has  sometimes  been 
fatal. 

2d.  That  the  same  varioloid 
disease  may  appear  in  those  who 
have  undergone  the  cowpock ; 
though  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  rarely  fatal  in  these 
than  in  those  who  have  before  had 
the  smallpox. 

3d.  That  the  varioloid  disease 
is  the  same  as  the  smallpox,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
person  who  suffers  it ;  and  that 
accordingly  the  matter  generated 
in  it  will  produce  the  perfect 
smallpox  in  those  who  have  never 
had  either  this  disease  or  the 
cowpock. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  shield 
on  which  so  much  reliance  has 
been  placed,  to  defend  us  from 
the  smallpox,  has  been  pierced  by 
the  shafts  of  this  malignant  dis- 
ease. But  we  have  this  consola- 
tion left,  that  though  we  may  be 
wounded  by  these  shafts,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  venom  by  the 
guard  we  may  throw  about  us. 
In  other  words,  if  we  cannot  al- 
ways avoid  the  smallpox,  we  may 
protect  ourselves  by  vaccination 
from  much  of  the  suffering  and 
almost  entirely  from  the  danger 
of  this  disease. 

Let  me  add  that  where  the  va- 
rioloid disease  has  prevailed,  it 
has  often  happened  that  all  the 
cases  have  been  called  by  this 
name,  including  cases  of  real 
smallpox,  in  persons  who  have 
never  been  protected  either  by 
this  disease  or  by  cowpock.  And 
thus  we  have  heard  of  many 
deaths  from  this  disease,  called 
the  varioloid.  But,  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  almost  all  these 
deaths  have  occurred  from  the 
genuine    smallpox.      Hence    the 
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varioloid  disease  has  had  a  worse  through  the  medium  of  the  pas- 
reputation  than  it  deserves.  sions,  and  intellectual  refinement. 
If  these  observations  do  not  re-  In  fact,  these  two  systems,  like 
move  all  your  apprehensions,  they  two  friends  in  harmonious  coope- 
may  diminish  them ;  or  at  least  ration,  mutually  support  each 
may  render  them  definite.  Vague  other,  in  health  ;  but,  in  disease, 
and  general  fears  are  always  the  like  sworn  enemies,  they  act  and 
most  alarming.  I  am  yours,  tru-  react  on  one  another,  with  the 
ly  and  respectfully,                            most  destructive  malignity. 

James  Jackson.  When  the   brain   and   nervous 

Boston,  Jan.  5th,  1828.  system  suffer  from  faults   in  the 

digestive    organs,    we    generally 

Influence  of  Civic  Life,  etc.  on  the  find  among  the  more  obtrusive 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,  symptoms, — headaches  ;  either 
through  the  Medium  of  the  Di-  watchfulness  at  night,  or  too  great 
gestive  Organs.  a  disposition  to  sleep,  especially 

The  intimate  sympathy  which  after  .dinner,  a  symptom  that  pe- 
subsists  between  the  stomach  and  culiarly  denotes  a  regurgitation 
the  head,  has  been  observed  of  bile  into  the  blood,  and  a  defi- 
in  all  ages  ;  and,  in  fact,  is  well  ciency  of  this  fluid  in  the  bowels; 
known  to  every  individual,  by  that  fickleness  or  irritability^  of  tem- 
common  complaint, — -a  sick  head-  per  ;  Unsteadiness  in  any  pursuit 
ache.  Whether  this  sympathy  or  application ;  occasional  dim- 
takes  place  through  the  medium  ness  or  other  affection  of  the 
of  the  bloodvessels,  or  nerves,  or  eyes;  disturbed  sleep  ;  despond- 
both,  which  is  more  probable,  we  ency  ;  gloomy  anticipations  ;  dis- 
cannot  tell;  but  it  is  sufficient  trust  of,  or  want  of  confidence  iny 
that  we  are  assured  of  the  fact,  our  best  friends  ;  restlessness  of 
A  similar  sympathy  obtains  be-  disposition ;  and  great  nervous 
tween  the  brain  and  liver,  as  is  susceptibility  on  the  occurrence 
exemplified  by  blows  on  the  head  of  any  untoward  accident,  or  un- 
producing  abscess  in  the  biliary  expected  event  : — these  and  very 
organ  ;  and  obstructions  of  the  liv-  many  other  phenomena  indicate  a 
er  causing  the  most  tormenting  disordered  state  of  the  circula- 
headaches.  Now,  when  we  re-  tion  and  excitability  in  the  brain 
fleet  on  the  numerous  causes  al-  and  nerves,  arising  from  derange- 
ready  traced,  of  derangement  in  ment  of  function  in  the  digestive 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  other   di-    organs. 

gestive  organs,  arising  out  of  civic  To  superficial  observers  these 
life,  and  all  its  consequences,  can  appear  to  be  moral  affections, 
we  wonder  at  their  effects  on  the  whereas  they  are,  in  reality,  phy- 
brain  and  nervous  system,  as  sical  evils,  which  are  only  to  be 
evinced  in  the  long  catalogue  of  remedied  or  removed  by  physical 
nervous  and  hypochondriacal  com-  means.  By  improving  the  state 
plaints,  and  even  of  insanity  itself,  of  the  digestive  organs,  we  re- 
now  so  prevalent  in  civic  life  ?  move  a  load  from  the  brain  and 
We  thus  see  how  the  digestive  nerves  ;  and  a  total  revolution  in 
organs  repay,  in  kind,  the  morbid  the  frame  of  mind  is  thus  pro- 
influence  and  effects  which  they  duced,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  agents 
sustain  from  the  nervous  system,    whose  operations  are  supposed  to 
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be    exclusively    confined   to    the 
corporeal  fabric. 

And  it  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  when  the  abovemen- 
tioned  disordered  state  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  has  been 
originally  induced  by  moral 
causes,  as  grief,  disappointment, 
&c.  the  derangement  which  thence 
ensues  to  the  digestive  organs, 
keeps  up,  or  perpetuates,  the 
evil,  long  after  the  moral  causes 
are  themselves  removed:  for,  un- 
fortunately, in  diseases,  effects  do 
not  always  disappear  with  their 
causes.  There  is  another  impor- 
tant consideration  connected  with 
the  present  subject: — we  all  know 
how  little  control  we  possess  over 
moral  or  mental  impressions.  The 
loss  of  a  husband  or  wife,  of  a  pa- 
rent or  child,  cannot  be  erased 
from  the  memory  by  the  most 
powerful  eloquence,  or  soothing 
friendship.  But  the  effects  of 
these  depressing  passions  on  the 
digestive  organs ,  and  the  reaction 
on  the  intellectual  system  wrhich 
ensues,  may  be  greatly  counter- 
acted by  physical  means,  and  the 
melancholy  mental  emotions 
thereby  surprisingly  lessened  in 
intensity  and  shortened  in  dura- 
tion. This  is  a  fact  which  is  lit- 
tle understood,  and  almost  totally 
overlooked  by  Philosopher,  Phy- 
sician and  Patient  ;  yet  is  one  of 
high  import,  and  of  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curiosities  of  Tunis. — There 
are  few  curiosities  in  Tunis.  The 
most  worthy  objects  of  notice  are 
the  palace  of  the  deceased  Bey 
and  the  warm  brths.  We  visited 
almost  all  parts  of  the  palace,  and 
its  interior  is  the  most  splendid  of 
anything   in   architecture   I   have 


seen. — For  extent  of  surface  and 
number  of  apartments  it  is  like  a 
small  city. 

The  baths  are  by  steam.  We 
passed  by  a  long  dark  avenue,  in- 
to a  spacious  hall,  so  full  of  steam 
that  at  first  it  was  almost  suffo- 
cating. About  20  Turks  were 
seated  in  their  style,  with  their 
feet  doubled  under  them.  From 
this  we  were  conducted  into  a 
small  apartment,  where  they 
dressed  us  in  Turkish  apparel, 
turban  and  all.  On  returning  to 
the  second  room  this  dress  was 
removed,  after  which  we  were 
led  from  room  to  room,  the  steam 
growing  warmer  and  denser  as  we 
advanced,  till  in  the  extreme  one 
they  placed  our  feet  in  hot  water. 
After  a  thorough  preparation  we 
were  conducted  back  one  or  two 
rooms,  and  there  received  such  a 
brushing  as  nothing  can  describe 
so  well  as  the  currying  of  a  se- 
vere groom  on  a  dirty  horse.  Few 
of  us,  if  any,  came  off  with  whole 
skins.  It  was  in  vain  to  remon- 
strate. I  shall  not  venture  there 
a  second  time.  The  whole  prog- 
ress occupies  three  hours.  We 
were  gradually  cooled  off  by 
changes  of  dress. 

Letter  of  an  American. 


On  hardening  Articles  made  of 
Steel  Wire,  ivtthout  bending  them. 
— This  valuable  process  was  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Mr.  Rehe,  of 
Shoelane,  a  most  ingenious  me- 
chanic, in  the  following  manner: 

The  articles  having  previously 
been  carefully  heated  to  the  pro- 
per degree,  instead  of  cooling 
them  in  water,  Mr.  Rehe  threw 
them  on  the  fiat  surface  of  a  fixed 
block  of  cast  iron,  and  instantly 
rolled  them  round,  by  sliding  an- 
other flat  plate  of  iron  over  them; 
and  thus,  by  this  revolving  motion, 
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he  kept  them  perfectly  strait,  in 
the  act  of  being  cooled  and  har- 
dened, between  the  metal  plate 
and  the  block. 


Berkshire  Medical  Institution. — 
The  annual  commencement  at 
this  Institution  took  place  on  the 
27th  ult.  A  large  number  of  lit- 
erary and  medical  gentlemen  was 
present,  and  the  dissertations  read 
by  the  candidates  for  degrees 
were  deserving  of  commendation. 
Degrees  were  conferred  by  Dr. 
Griffin,  on  18  young  gentlemen, 
and  a  farewell  address  was  given 
to  the  class  by  John  D.  Wells, 
M.  D. 


A  Meteor,  says  the  Newburgh 
Gazette,  was  seen  in  this  village, 
passing  rapidly  from  east  to  west, 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Its  altitude  was  about  25  degrees, 
casting  very  distinct  shadows,  and 
was  very  brilliant. 


Western  Steam  Boats. — There 
are  now  14S  steamboats,  carrying 
about  24,000  tons,  running  on  the 
western  waters  :  of  these,  48  were 
bnilt  at  Cincinnati ;  85  at  Pitts- 
burgh; 10  at  NewAlbion  ;  7  at 
Marietta  ;  5  at  Louisville  ;  4  at 
NewYork,  and  the  residue  at  va- 
rious points  on  the  Ohio,  the  en- 
gines for  which  have  nearly  all 
been  furnished  them  by  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburgh. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  steam- 
boats built  in  the  west,  90  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz  :  28  struck  on 
snags  ;  6  were  burnt ';  1  stove  by 
the  ice  ;  1  sunk  by  another  boat  ; 
and  the  remainder  worn  out. 


ed  to  an  alarming  extent  with  foxes 
having  the  hydrophobia.  Five  were 
killed  within  one  week,  but  not  till 
after  they  had  bitten  several  dogs 
and  sheep. 


Mineralogy. — Professor  Cleave- 
land,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  about 
publishing  a  third  edition  of  his  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  mineralogy.  It  is 
the  most  copious  work  we  have  on 
the  subject,  and  has  been  adopted  as 
a  text  book  by  the  Professors  of  Min- 
eralogy in*  Yale,  Cambridge,  and  we 
believe  Amherst  Colleges- 


Two  members  only  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ohio,  108  in  all,  are  natives 
of  that  state:  37  are  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  26  from  N.  England. 


Good  humor  is  the  clear  blue  sky 
of  the  soul,  in  which  every  star  of 
talent  will  shine  more  clearly,  and 
the  sun  of  genius  encounter  no  va- 
pors in  his  passage.  It  is  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  of  a  fine  face, — a 
redeeming  grace  in  a  homely  one. 
It  is  like  the  green  in  the  landscape, 
harmonizing  with  every  color,  mel- 
lowing the  glories  of  the  bright,  and 
softening  the  hue  of  the  dark  ;  or 
like  a  flute,  in  a  full  concert  of  in- 
struments, a  sound,  not  at  first  dis- 
covered by  the  ear,  yet  filling  up 
the  breaks  in  the  concord  with  its 
deep  melody. 


The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser 
says  of  Mr.  Scudder's  imitation  eye, 
that  "  it  plays  in  its  socket  as  natu- 
rally as  the  real  ;  and  corresponds 
with  its  slightest  movements.'" 


Mad   Foxes. — The    townships    of 
Holiis  and  Buxton,  have  been  infest- 


New  Medical  Works,  London  : — 
Deudy  on  Cutaneous  Diseases, — In- 
troduction to  the  Science  of  the 
Pulse,  &c.  by  J.  Rucco,  M.D. — Der- 
mott  on  the  Peritoneum  and  Pleura, 
— Practical  Treatise  on  the  Blow- 
Pipe. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,   Washington  St.,  opposite  Avery  St. 

LL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  &x.  Constanly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 

271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winter  St. 

tFFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians1  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians  and   families  may   depend   on   the 


most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice, 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 

CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sts., 
"AS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur- 
geons1 Instruments  ;  among  them  are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 

RETAIL  APOTHECARY  SHOP. 

MICHARD  A  NEWELL,  Druggist, 
Summer  Street,  respectfully  informs 
his  friends  and  customers,  that  he  con- 
fines himself  wholly  to  the  retail  business, 
and  has  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 
genuine  Medicines,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city. 

R.  A.  N.  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  Dr. 
Moore's  Essence  of  Life  ;  Anderson's 
Cough  Drops;  Spring's  Pulmonic  Elixir, 
a  new  and  valuable  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  original  recipe  ;  with  a  variety 
of  Patent  Medicines.  Also,  genuine 
French  and  German  Cologne  Water,  &c. 

N.  B.  Physicians  and  Families  who 
may  please  to  send  their  orders  to  this 
Shop,  may  rely  on  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  N. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  &c. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTH- 
ERS have  just  received  a  large  in- 
voice of  Surgical  Instruments,  which  they 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms  at 
their  Store, — Sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
90  and  92,  Washington  St.,  where  is  also 
for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Drugs,  Med- 
icines, Chemical  and  EleclricalJlpparatus, 
and  other  articles  that  are  usually  kept 
in  Druggists'  stores. 

*#*  A  few  pounds  of  the  genuine  Liv- 
erwort, Fiepatica  triloba,  for  consumptive 
complaints,  for  sale  as  above.  Iaft6t. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
—  The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
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external  application  of  bel-  various  means  of  allaying  the  sen- 

ladonna.  sibility  or  irritability  of  particular 

On  the  external  Use  of  the  Extract  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 

of   Belladonna.     By    Thomas  body,  yet,  even  in  this  intention, 

Wm.    Chevalier,   Consulting  our  power  is  greatly  limited  ;  for 

Surgeon   to   the   Royal   Union  most  sedatives  impair  the  natural 

Association,  and  acting  Surgeon  functions  in  nearly  the  same  ratio 

to  the  Westminster  Gene-  in  which  they  alleviate  the  dis- 

ral  Dispensary.  ease,     and     we    have    scarcely 

It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  all  any  very  powerful  sedative,  at 

power,  and  particularly  from  that  present  in  general  use,  that  can 

of  the  contractility  of  the  muscles,  be  so  applied  as  to  alleviate  local 

that  an  excess  of  vascular  action  disease,    without    affecting    also 

cannot  take  place   without  either  other  parts  which  are  in  health, 

excessive  excitement  or  exces-  or  even  the  constitution  of  the 

sive  sensibility  to  ordinary  excite-  patient,   both   unnecessarily   and 

ment.  injuriously. 

To  remove  irritation  has,  The  Extract  of  Belladonna  is 
therefore,  always  been  consider-  the  strongest  sedative  of  which 
ed  one  chief  object  of  medical  the  College  of  Physicians  author- 
and  surgical  treatment  ;  and,  in-  ize  the  employment.  It  is  a 
deed,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  remedy  of  which  the  effect  is 
under  all  circumstances  and  to  an  most  uncertain,  when  it  is  inter- 
unlimited  extent,  every  kind  of  nally  administered;  but,  when  ap- 
morbid  inflammation  would  be  plied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
curable.  or  of  a  plaster,  it  has  been  found 
There  are  many  circumstances,  by  the  author  to  exercise  a  most 
however,  which  limit  both  the  decided  and  most  beneficial  effect 
physician  and  the  surgeon,  in  their  on  the  parts  beneath  it,  without 
attempts  to  diminish  extraordinary  at  all  affecting  the  constitution  of 
vascular  excitement ;  for  there  are  the  patient,  or  any  other  organ 
many  cases  in  which  the  imme-  than  that  on  which  it  is  intended 
diate  cause  of  such  excitement  to  operate. 

cannot  be  removed  ;  and  there  In  the  first  of  the  following 
are  some  in  which  it  cannot  even  cases,  the  author  was  enabled^ 
be  diminished  ;  so  that  in  these  by  means  of  this  extract,  success- 
there  remains  only  the  hope  of  fully  to  employ  remedies,  which 
allaying  the  sensibility  of  the  part  otherwise  it  had  been  impossible 
affected.     And,  though  we  have  to  use  ;  in  two  others  a  complete 
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cure  was  obtained  of  limbs  con- 
demned to  amputation  ;  and  by 
the  rest  it  appears  established, 
that  inflammation,  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  destructive  kind, 
may  frequently  be  subdued  by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  same 
external  sedative. 

A  gentleman,  of  unusually  firm 
mind,  applied  to  me,  in  July  last, 
under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — He  had  contracted  a 
gonorrhoea  five  years  before, 
which  was  relieved  by  the  use  of 
injections,  but  left  a  gleet  that 
had  never  since  been  entirely 
cured.  Of  late  he  had  suffered 
severely  from  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  left  kidney,  and  he  inform- 
ed me  that  he  had  been  under 
treatment  for  a  stricture  ;  his 
former  medical  attendant,  whose 
name  I  forbear  to  mention,  having 
passed  bougies  of  a  size  not  ex- 
ceeding no.  7,  and  directed  him 
to  wear  them  in  his  urethra,  fre- 
quently during  a  walk  of  two 
miles.  On  the  15th,  I  introduced 
the  largest  bougie  he  would  allow 
me  to  use,  namely,  no.  7,  and 
discovered  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion in  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  anterior  to  which, 
namely,  at  about  two  inches  from 
the  external  orifice,  a  portion  of 
the  canal,  about  half  an  inch  in 
extent,  was  so  intensely  irritable 
as  not  only  to  resist  for  some  mi- 
nutes the  passage  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  also  to  render  its  intro- 
duction so  intolerably  painful,  that 
the  perspiration  broke  out  in 
beads  on  the  patient's  forehead  ; 
in  short,  he  manifestly  suffered 
more  than  any  one  would  or  could 
submit  to  frequently.  Under 
these  circumstances,  though  I 
believe  it  has  never  been  done 
before,  I  resolved  to  anoint  the 
bougie  with  the  extract  of  bella- 


donna, at  first  mixed  with  that  of 
opium,  and  afterwards  pure,  being 
merely  moistened  with  water;  and 
I  sometimes  intentionally  left  a 
portion,  I  should  imagine  from  one 
grain  to  three,  of  the  pure  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  in  the  irritable 
part  of  the  urethra.  After  the 
bougie,  thus  prepared,  had  press- 
ed on  the  irritable  spot  for  about 
two  minutes,  the  intense  pain 
which  my  patient  at  first  endured 
was  mitigated,  so  much  that  I 
continued  to  pass  larger  bougies 
in  succession,  till  at  length  No. 
14  was  introduced  without  any 
difficulty.  The  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  kidney  was  relieved, 
and  finally  cured,  under  the  ap- 
plication of  a  plaster  composed  of 
onethird  Extractum  Belladonnas 
and  twothirds  Ceratum  Saponis, 
with  an  occasional  blister.  The 
gleet  was  got  rid  of  by  means  of 
astringent  injections,  together  with 
the  nocturnal  use  of  one  which  I 
have  found  very  useful  in  other 
cases  of  the  kind,  and  in  several 
cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  which  is 
composed  of  an  infusion  of  cube- 
ba,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  a  pint,  with  a  scruple  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna. 

I  may  here  add,  that  I  have 
used  a  solution  of  the  Extractum 
Belladonnas,  combined  with  other 
ingredients,  and  especially  the 
vegetable  astringents,  in  many 
other  cases  of  irritable  urethra 
and  of  morbid  tenderness  in  the 
vagina,  with  similar  success. 

To  scrofulous  glands  I  have  ap- 
plied the  belladonna  ointment, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
extract  and  of  some  other  oint- 
ment, sometimes  with  striking  ad- 
vantage :  in  these,  as  in  other 
cases,  I  employ  it  where  the  treat- 
ment of  allaying  irritation,  by 
means  of  decreasing  the  sensibility 
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of parts ,  is  especially  indicated  as  boring  man's  right  hand,  so  that 

a   means  of  cure,  or  as  the  only  the   hand   was   condemned  to  be 

means  of  relief.  amputated,  and  as  I  myself  be- 

In  the  case  of  Charles  Bloquet,  lieved  must  have  been   so,   the 

from  an  abscess  in  whose  neck  I  swelling  dispersed  in  less  than  ten 

let  out  more  than  half  a  pint  of  weeks,  under  the  belladonna  plas- 

fetid     pus    with    some    sloughy  ter,  in  the  first   instance,  and  af- 

shreds,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  terwards  the  pure  extract. 
I    obtained    a  uniformly  progres-        Again,  Matthew  Hill,  a  boy  of 

sive  and  complete  recovery,  prin-  fourteen  years    old,  of  scrofulous 

cipally   by  the  use  of  the  bella-  constitution    and    delicate    form, 

donna  ointment,  as  often  as  the  came  to  me  at  the  Dispensary  in 

inflammation    threatened   to  be-  August  last.     I  found  him  suffer- 

come  active.     The  extensive  in-  ing,  on  the  25th,  from  severe  pain 

duration  over  all  one  side  of  this  in  the  left  knee  joint,  which  had 

man's  throat  was,  however,  dis-  been   bent   during    the   last   five 

persed  by  the  use  of  the  Unguen-  years,    and    imperfectly    anchy- 

tum   Hydriodatis    Potassae  ;    the  losed,  at  almost  a  right  angle;  the 

belladonna   being    employed   be-  condyles  were  half  as  large  again 

neath  a  poultice  as  often  as  a  re-  as  those  of  the  other   knee  ;  the 

turn  of  suppurative  inflammation  capsular  ligament  was  distended 

was  threatened.  with  fluid,  and,  as  the  severity  of 

In  many  cases  of  inflamed  pe-  the  pyrexial  symptoms  indicated, 
riosteum,  in  cases  of  venereal  with  ptis  ;  and  it  was  pointing  on 
node,  and  also  more  especially  in  the  inside,  where  the  skin  was 
cases  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  prominent  and  inflamed.  By  the 
bones  and  joints,  and  those  aflec-  application  of  leeches,  a  poppy 
tions  of  these  parts  which  arise  fomentation  and  narcotic  poultice, 
from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  the  writh  the  free  administration  inter- 
extract  of  belladonna,  as  a  sooth-  nally  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum 
ing  application,  is  exceedingly  va-  and  antimonial  wine,  the  severity 
luable.  As  every  other  remedy,  of  the  symptoms  was  subdued, 
it  must,  however,  be  employed  Amputation,  however,  was  insist- 
judiciously  and  on  principle,  to  ed  on  by  myself,  and  on  the  opi- 
exhibit  its  power.  Let  us,  there-  nion  of  Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson; 
fore,  consider  in  how  many  such  but  the  boy  refused  to  submit  to 
cases  constitutional  remedies  it  :  I  therefore  commenced  the 
would  effect  a  cure,  and  that  a  use  of  belladonna  plasters,  and 
perfect  one,  could  we  but  delay  the  joint  from  that  time  continued 
the  progress  of  the  local  morbid  to  diminish  in  size,  and  to  become 
action  :  and  be  it  observed,  that  less  sensible  ;  while  the  boy's  ge- 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  though  neral  health  was  much  improved 
a  very  powerful  sedative,  is  far  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  generous 
from  being  the  only  one,  or  even  diet.  In  October,  I  commenced 
the  best,  in  many  cases,  that  the  use  of  splints  over  plasters  of 
might  be  employed,  on  similar  the  pure  extract  of  belladonna, 
principles,  with  inestimable  bene-  covering  the  whole  knee;  and,  by 
fit.  In  one  case,  where  a  tumor,  changing  the  splints  for  new  ones 
as  large  as  half  a  small  orange,  made  purposely  for  him,  and 
had  formed  on  the  back  of  a  la-  adapted  to  his  limb,  so  that  it  was 
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always  retained  at  its  proper  de-  employed  the  belladonna  with  ad- 
gree  of  distention  in  perfect  rest,  vantage,  either  as  applied  over 
I  was  enabled  to  bring  the  leg  and  the  dressings  to  the  surrounding 
thigh  to  an  angle  of  150  deg.,  the  skin,  or  immediately  to  the  sore, 
knee  joint  being  little  larger  than  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  in- 
the  other  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  asmuch  as  the  belladonna  plaster, 
that  I  should  have  completely  if  left  on  too  long  after  it  begins 
straitened  it,  but  that  the  boy  to  annoy  the  patient,  is  capable  of 
was  of  too  volatile  a  disposition  to  producing  small  sores  of  a  purely 
care  about  his  crooked  limb,  ulcerating  character,  though  to  be 
when  set  in  comparison  with  close  readily  healed  by  mild  cerates, 
confinement ;  so  that  he  left  off  Incipient  abscesses  have  been 
coming  to  the  dispensary.  He  resolved,  and  in  one  case,  most 
took  at  different  times  cinchona,  decidedly,  I  was  enabled  to  pre- 
steel  wine  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  vent  an  extravasation  of  blood  be- 
On  the  above  principle  I  have  neath  the  fascia  from  suppurating, 
straitened  several  limbs,  but  by  the  application  of  belladonna, 
much  perseverance  is  required,  In  the  case  of  Mary  Dryden, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  who  applied  to  me  at  the  dispen- 
and  his  patient;  and  also  consider-  sary  for  an  obstinate  cutaneous  in- 
able  expense  must  be  incurred  flammation  of  three  years' stand- 
for  splints.  ing,  which  had  left  a  cicatrix  over 
In  cutaneous  affections,  the  bel-  the  whole  of  one  shoulder  and 
ladonna  is  frequently  efficacious,  breast,  and  had  traversed  the 
In  several  cases  of  herpes,  and  in  throat,  being  now  seated  on  the 
some  of  very  many  months'  con-  nose  and  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an 
tinuance,  the  disease  has  been  angry  scabbing  superficial  ulcera- 
cured  in  a  week  or  two  with  the  tion,  not  very  different  from  noli- 
ointment.  In  several  cases  of  a  metangere,  a  rapid  cure  was  ob- 
cutaneous  affection,  like  herpes,  tained  by  the  use  of  sarsaparilla 
which  is  common  in  the  face  of  and  the  belladonna  ointment ; 
young  children,  and  in  one  of  this  namely,  in  less  than  five  weeks, 
kind  which  had  long  baffled  every  I  have  used  the  belladonna  oint- 
other  mode  of  treatment,  the  use  ment  in  cases  of  erysipelatous  in- 
of  the  belladonna  ointment,  be-  flammation :  in  these  it  is  not 
neath  goldbeater's  skin,  has  cured  equal  in  efficacy  to  spirituous  ap- 
the  disease,  though  of  some  years'  plications,  and  far  inferior  to  Eau 
standing,  in  as  many  weeks.  I  de  Cologne.  The  case  in  which 
should  here  observe,  however,  I  derived  most  advantage  from  its 
that  this  ointment  has,  in  one  or  employment,  was  one  of  edema- 
two  cases  of  herpes,  rather  done  tous  ankles,  attacked  with  erysi- 
harm  than  good,  where  the  ves-  pelas  from  scarification,  and  af- 
sels  of  the  part  were  previously  fected  with  intense  pain  and  ten- 
much  debilitated.  derness :  in  this  case  it  accom- 
In  some  cases  of  cutaneous  ul-  plished  complete  relief  in  three 
cerations,  with  much  induration,  or  four  days, 
from  scrofula,  and  in  other  cases  The  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine 
of  extremely  irritable  ulcers,  had  been  suffering,  in  the  year 
wherein  the  ulcerative  character  1824,  during  more  than  nine 
is  most  strongly  marked,  I  have  months,  from  all  the  symptoms  of 
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ulceration  in  the  kidney,  with  re-  ing  dimmed  and  the  head  disor- 
tention  of  urine.  She  was  last  dered.  I  know  of  one  case  in 
year  attacked,  more  severely  than  which  a  large  belladonna  plaster, 
ever  before,  with  the  same  dis-  applied  to  the  loins  of  such  a  sub- 
ease,  and  yet  she  was  completely  ject,  produced  a  degree  of  para- 
relieved  from  every  symptom  in  lysis  of  the  levator  palpebral  su- 
four  or  five  days,  by  large  quanti-  perioris,  which  continued  many 
ties  of  opium,  castor  and  valerian,  weeks  afterwards,  and  only  got 
internally  administered,  while  a  well  at  last  under  repeated  blis- 
plaster  of  belladonna  and  soap  ce-  ters  applied  to  the  temple, 
rate  was  applied  to  the  region  of  Where  the  debility  of  the  pa- 
the  bladder.  In  other  cases  of  a  tient,  though  considerable,  does 
similar  nature  I  have  seen  this  re-  not  exceed  what  the  general  ap- 
medy  most  decidedly  efficacious,  pearance  of  her  frame  would  in- 

I  have  used  the  belladonna  oint-  dicate,  I  have  not  seen  these  ill 

ment  to  cancers  in  a  state  of  ul-  effects,  though  I  hav^e  extensively 

ceration,  with  the  most  decided  employed   the    remedy    in   such 

advantage  ;  but  in  these  cases  it  persons. 

has  been  only  of  the  strength  of  In  cases  of  toothache,  of  ab- 
from  onesixth  to  a  fourth  part  ex-  scess  with  severe  pain,  partial 
tract.  An  ointment  composed  of  acute  rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  I  had 
onesixth  flowers  of  digitalis  and  long  been  accustomed  to  use  not 
five  parts  fresh  butter,  prepared  only  pure  laudanum  as  an  embro- 
by  boiling  till  the  flowers  are  cation,  but  also  to  rub  the  neigh- 
crisp,  and  straining,  is  also  a  very  boring  skin  with  a  solution  of  Ex- 
efficacious  means  of  diminishing  tractum  Opii,  sometimes  of  the 
the  activity  of  cancerous  action,  consistence  of  honey  ;  and,  ex- 
This  ointment  was  much  used  by  cepting  in  children,  I  never  saw 
my  late  father  in  such  cases,  and  any  inconvenience  aiise  from  this 
with  extraordinary  success.  treatment.     The  late  Mr.  Grif- 

In  inflammatory  and  spasmodic  fiths,   surgeon    to    St.    George's 

affections  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  Hospital,  was  in  the  habit  of  ap- 

I  have  employed  belladonna  plas-  plying  the  black  drop  to  the  most 

ters  with  singular  relief,  applying  extensive  burns :  I  have  applied 

them  to  the  seat  of  pain  or  be-  it,  by  his  order,  to  more  than  half 

tween  the  mammae,  from  the  size  the  surface  of  a  child's  body,  and 

of  a  duodecimo  to  that  of  a  large  I  never  knew  any  case  in  which  it 

octavo    page.     Some   degree   of  did  the  slightest  harm.     I  have 

caution,  however,  is  necessary  ;  heard,  indeed,  of  a  child's  dying 

for  in  those   who  have  been  ren-  suddenly  under  the  application  : 

dered  irritable  by  the  long  conti-  and  who  has  not  known  children 

nuance  of  internal  disease,  whose  severely  burned  die  suddenly  un- 

pulse  is  weak  and  varying  as  to  its  der  the  simplest  treatment, 

frequency,  the  hand  unsteady  and  Encouraged  by  these  facts,  and 

the  whole  frame  debilitated  be-  accounting  the  surest  remedy,  if 

yond  what  might  be  expected  from  demonstrated  to  be  safe,  as  the 

the  first  appearance  of  the  pa-  first  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  I 

tient,  the  belladonna   plaster  will  caused  my  patients   with   acute 

occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  rheumatism  in  a  single  limb,  for 

affect  the  pupil;  the  sight  becom-  example,  or  in  the  scalp,  chesty 
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&c.  to  rub  the  part  affeeted  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  from  an 
eighth  to  a  fourth  of  Extractum 
Belladonna?,  with  a  few  drops  of 
Oleum  Lavendulae  Anglicanum, 
and  the  rest  lard  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  pain  is  almost  certainly 
relieved,  and  the  disease  subdued. 
In  one  case,  as  often  as  the  oint- 
ment was  used,  the  rheumatic  in- 
flammation ceased,  reappearing  in 
another  limb  ;  recurring  in  this 
wray  six  or  eight  times.  I  am, 
however,  accustomed  to  direct 
that  the  ointment  should  be  rub- 
bed on  the  part  only  till  the  pain 
begins  to  abate,  and  left  on  it  af- 
terwards only  while  the  pain  con- 
tinues to  be  present. 

I  should  think  there  cannot  be 
less  than  between  two  and  three 
hundred  persons,  to  whom  I  have 
applied  the  belladonna  plaster  or 
the  ointment,  in  my  private  prac- 
tice and  at  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary, where  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  one  of  the  sur- 
geons, Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchinson, 
during  two  years,  and  the  cases 
are  very  few  in  which  it  has  fail- 
ed to  do  good  ;  none  in  which  it 
appears  to  have  done  harm.  I 
am,  however,  far  from  presuming 
that  it  is  incapable  of  producing 
the  most  serious  mischief,  if  im- 
prudently employed,  or  if  it  should 
not  be  removed  as  soon  as  ever 
the  sight  is  the  least  affected  by 
it.  The  facts  contained  in  this 
paper  are  intended  only  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  powerful  and  safe 
means  of  allaying  the  sensibility 
of  parts  ;  and  that,  with  proper 
care  and  judgment,  it  accomplish- 
es this  important  end  without  at 
all  affecting  distant  parts, — still 
less,  the  constitution  generally. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requisite 
in  preparing  both  the  ointment  and 


the  plaster,  or  the  one  will  not 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  the  oth- 
er will  not  adhere. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  feel 
myself  called  on  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Powel  Blacket,  of  Park  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  to  whose  pa- 
per in  this  valuable  Journal  I  am 
indebted  for  the  first  inducement 
I  received  to  make  an  extensive 
trial  of  the  belladonna,  as  well  as 
for  the  proportions  of  the  extract 
in  the  ointment  and  plaster. 

London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

NEWHAVEN    GYMNASIUM. 

Prospectus  of  the  New  Haven  Gym- 
nasium ;  a  School  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Boys,  to  be  established 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  by 
Sereno  E.  Dwight  and  Hen- 
ry E.  Dwight. 
We  propose,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
to    establish    at    NewHaven,   a 
School  for  the  Education  of  boys; 
and  have  engaged  the  large  and 
commodious     building,   originally 
intended  as  a  Steamboat   Hotel, 
with  the  adjacent  grounds.     The 
House  is  one  mile  from  the  Col- 
lege, and  threefourths   of  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  New- 
Haven  valley  and  the  surrounding 
mountains,    of    the    Harbor,    the 
Sound  and  Long  Island. 

NewHaven,  as  a  place  of  mo- 
derate size  and  great  salubrity,  as 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
site  and  environs,  the  neatness  of 
its  buildings  and  grounds  and  the 
richness  of  its  foliage,  and  as  pre- 
senting a  state  of  society  in  a  high 
degree  moral,  enlightened  and 
polished,  is  a  favored  seat^of  edu- 
cation. It  is  within  eight  hours'  tra- 
vel from  NewYork,  and  within  less 
than  twentyfour  from  Boston,  Al- 
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bany  and  Philadelphia,  and  has  a 
direct  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  institution,  in  its 
general  plan,  is  intended  to  re- 
semble the  Round  Hill  School,  at 
Northampton  ;  the  proprietors  of 
which,  for  having  introduced  the 
Gymnasium  into  this  country  with 
so  much  talent  and  success,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  friends  of 
literature,  as  they  do  ours  also, 
for  the  frankness  and  cordiality 
with  which  they  have  seconded 
our  design. 

We  propose,  with  the  boys,  to 
occupy  the  house  as    a  family,  to 
take  entire  charge  of  them  and  to 
stand   in  the   place  of  their  pa- 
rents.    The    government  of  the 
institution  will  be  at  once  strict 
and  parental.     The  boys,  unless 
on  special  occasions,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  grounds,  ex- 
cept in  company  with  a   teacher 
or  guardian.     They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  contract  no  debt  and  to 
make    no    purchases    for   them- 
selves.    It   is   intended   to   have 
them  always,  in  effect,  under  our 
own  eye,  and  to  fill  up  their  time 
with  study  and  useful  recreation. 
Wishing  to  form  the  character 
from  an  early  period,  and  not  to 
be  responsible   for  habits  and  a 
character  formed  elsewhere,  we 
propose  to  receive   boys   of  the 
age  of  six,  and  to  decline,  unless 
in    peculiar    cases,    commencing 
with  any  after  the  age  of  fourteen. 
A  part  of  each  day  is  to  be  re- 
gularly devoted  to  Gymnastic  ex- 
ercises.    These,  with  other   ac- 
tive  employments,   are  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  health 
and  invigorating  the  constitution. 
Assiduous  attention  will   be  paid 
to  the  subject  of  manners. 

As  some  bovs  are  designed  for 
college   and  others  are  not,  the 


course  of  education  will  be  ac- 
commodated, in  each  case,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parent.  Both  class- 
es of  boys  will  need  instruction  in 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and 
Drawing,  in  Declamation  and 
Composition,  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra. — Geography,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  books,  of  maps, 
charts  and  globes,  is  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  prime  importance.  Both 
will  also  study  French,  Spanish, 
German  and  Italian,  under  native 
teachers  :  and  for  this  end,  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  character. 

The  boys  preparing  for  college, 
will  likewise  be  taught  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  the  Elements  of  His- 
tory and  where  it  is  wished,  the 
Hebrew. 

The  boys  not  intended  for  col- 
lege will,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
be  taught  Latin  if  the  parents 
consent,  English  Grammar,  Rhe- 
toric and  as  extensive  a  course  of 
Mathematics  as  is  desired.  They 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Botany,  History,  Logic, 
Ethics,  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy.  It  is  expect- 
ed also,  that  those  students,  who 
have  been  sufficiently  long  in  a 
course  of  education,  and  have 
made  the  requisite  attainments, 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman;  and  the  course  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
my, by  Professor  Olmstead. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  will  be  parental.  The 
great  aim  will  be  to  train  them 
up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Each  day 
will  begin  and  end  with  reading 
the  scriptures  and  prayer.  The 
Bible  will  be  a  classbook  on  the 
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Sabbath  ;  and  the  pupils  will  at- 
tend church  at  the  place  desig- 
nated by  their  parents. 

This  is  our  general  plan  :  we 
shall  aim  to  execute  it  with  fide- 
lity ;  reserving,  however,  the 
right  of  making  such  alterations 
as  experience  shall  show  to  be 
necessary.  With  the  subject  of 
education  we  are  not  wholly  un- 
acquainted. One  of  us  has  been 
occupied  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, in  a  course  of  collegiate  in- 
struction. Both  of  us  have  had 
the  privilege  of  surveying  many 
of  the  principal  seminaries  of  Eu- 
rope; and  one  of  us,  during  a  long 
residence  in  Germany,  has  exa- 
mined, with  the  utmost  attention 
and  care,  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  several  of  her  Univer- 
sities and  in  her  Academic  and 
Commercial  Gymnasiums. 

There  will  be  two  vacations  in 
the  year,  each  of  three  weeks  ; 
the  first  to  commence  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  May,  the  other  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember.— During  both,  the  boys 
may  remain  at  the  school  without 
additional  expense. 

We  shall  have  a  valuable  libra- 
ry of  the  best  authors  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  German. 

The  annual  charge  for  boys  of 
ten  years  and  over  is  three  hun- 
dred dollars;  but  a  deduction  will 
be  made  where  two  or  more  come 
from  one  family,  at  the  same 
time. — The  charge  for  boys  un- 
der ten  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  this  sum  are  com- 
prised all  charges  for  instruction^ 
including  the  tickets  for  the  col- 
lege lectures,  board,  washing  and 
mending,  room,  fuel,  lights  and 
furnjture,  except  a  bed  or  mat- 
rass and  bedclothing,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  pupil.     These  may 


be  procured  on  the  spot  at  a  fair 
price.  Where  it  is  wished,  the 
clothing  of  the  boys  can  be  pro- 
cured by  us,  and  on  terms  advan- 
tageous to  the  parent. 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  insti- 
tution on  the  1st  of  May,  1828. 

SERENO  E.  DWIGHT. 
HENRY  E.  DWIGHT. 

MwHaven,  Nov.  28,  1827. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an 
outline  of  the  plan,  there  is  much  in 
this  school  to  approve.  What  we 
need  in  schools,  is  what  indeed  we 
rarely  obtain.  We  want  intellectual 
instruction,  so  imparted  as  to  form 
the  habit  of  concentrated  and  steady 
attention  to  any  desirable  pursuit; 
the  cultivation  of  fhe  good  affections, 
pure  principles  and  moral  habits  ;  of 
sound  nerves,  vigorous  and  active 
muscles. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  great,  and 
almost  the  only  business  of  educa- 
tion. The  cultivation  of  the  heart, 
is  the  main  purpose  with  others, 
while,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
agree  in  practice  to  neglect  the  phy- 
sical interest  of  the  pupil.  Now 
these  are  the  three  great  divisions 
which  are  all  and  equally  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  any  system  of  education, 
— because  no  system  can  be  good  or 
successful  without  them.  These 
views  seem  to  have  actuated  the 
founders  of  the  Gymnasium  in  New- 
Haven.  The  government,  instruc- 
tion and  social  relations  of  the  semi- 
nary are  to  be  paternal,  generous, 
intimate  and  confiding.  This  is  all 
as  it  should  be.  Measures  are  also 
taken  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
physical  wellbeing  of  the  pupils. 
This,  as  a  part  of  the  arrangement 
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for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  is  in  a  high  degree  promising 
and  encouraging.  The  geographical 
situation  of  the  place  too  is  central, — 
its  local  beauties  are  conspicuous  and 
its  air  is  healthful ;  everything  about 
the  proposed  establishment  is  cheer- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  us  at  least,  if 
we  except  some  apprehensions  for 
the  religions  atmosphere  of  its  loca- 
tion. We  fear  that  this  may  be  ra- 
ther chilling  and  contracting  than 
genial  and  expansive  to  the  young 
and  warm  heart.  But  we  are  not 
disposed  to  dwell  on  these  apprehen- 
hensions  or  to  magnify  them,  but 
would  rather  rejoice  to  know  them 
to  be  groundless. 

The  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the 
institution  are  men  of  experience  and 
observation.  We  trust  they  may 
have  learnt  that  that  theory,  both  in 
science  and  morals,  is  best  which 
produces  the  best  effects  ;  and  that 
that  faith  which  leads  to  kindness 
and  charity  is  of  more  value  than 
those  technical  conformities  to  a 
creed  which  do  not  arise  from  any 
conviction  of  the  understanding,  or 
produce  one  generous  impulse  of 
the  heart. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  OF 
THE,  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON  TO  THE 
CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  general  state  of  the  health 
of  the  city  is  not  only  a  subject 
of  devout  thankfulness,  but  is  also 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted, 
in  estimating  the  effects  of  the 
general  arrangements  of  its  po- 
lice. Tables,  founded  on  the 
bills  of  mortality  of  this  city,  and 
constructed  on  the  usual  princi- 
ples, show  that  for  the  four  years 
past,  from    1824   to   1827  inclu- 


sive, the  annual  average  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  population  has 
not  only  been  less  than  in  any  an- 
tecedent year,  but  it  is  believed 
less  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
equal  population  on  record. 

The  bills  of  mortality  of  this 
place  and  calculations  made  on 
them  for  the  eleven  years,  from 
1813  to  1823,  inclusive,  show, 
that  the  annual  average  proportion 
of  deaths  to  population  was  about 
one  to  forty  two. 

Similar  estimates  on  the  bills 
of  mortality  of  this  city  since 
1823,  show,  that  this  annual  ave- 
rage proportion  was  for  the  four 
years,  from  1824  to  1827  inclu- 
sive, less  than  one  in  fortyeight, — 
for  the  three  years  from  1825  to 
1827  inclusive,  less  than  one  in 

fifty) — f°r  *ne  two  years  from 
1826  to  1827  inclusive,  less  than 
one  in  fiftyfive, — and  for  the  last 
year,  1827,  scarcely  one  in  sixty- 
three. 

On  the  usual  estimate  of  this 
nature  a  city  of  equal  population, 
in  which  this  annual  average 
should  not  exceed  one  in  fortyse- 
ven  would  be  considered  as  enjoy- 
ing an  extraordinary  degree  of 
health. 

Calculations  of  this  kind  are 
necessarily  general,  and  exact- 
ness in  precise  results,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  in  the  annual  in- 
crease of  population,  cannot  be 
expected  ;  enough  appears,  how- 
ever, from  unquestionable  data  to 
justify  the  position  that  since  the 
year  1823  this  city  has  enjoyed  an 
uncommon  and  gradually  increas- 
ing state  of  general  health,  and 
that  for  the  two  last  years  it  has 
been  unexampled. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the 
City  Council  that,  in  the  year 
1823,  a  systematic  cleansing  of 
the  city  and  removal   of  noxious 
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animal  and  vegetable  substances 
was  adopted  under  their  auspices, 
and  have  been  persevered  in  to 
this  period,  with  no  inconsiderable 
trouble  and  expense.  Now, 
though  it  would  be  too  much  to 
attribute  the  whole  of  this  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  this  city  to  these  mea- 
sures, yet  when  a  new  system 
was,  at  that  period,  adopted,  hav- 
ing for  its  express  object,  this  ve- 
ry effect, — the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, by  an  efficient  and  timely 
removal  of  nuisances,  it  is  just 
and  reasonable  to  claim  for  these 
preventive  measures,  and  credit 
to  them  a  portion  of  that  freedom 
from  disease,  which  has,  subse- 
quently to  their  adoption,  result- 
ed, in  a  degree,  so  very  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  proper  to  adduce 
this  state  of  things,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  a 
system,  which  has  its  foundation 
in  the  plainest  principles  of  na- 
ture and  reason  ;  and  which  is  so 
apparently  justified  by  effects. 

I  am  thus  distinct  in  alluding  to 
this  subject,  because  the  removal 
of  the  nuisances  of  a  city  is  a  la- 
borious, difficult  and  repulsive 
service,  requiring  much  previous 
arrangement  and  constant  vigi- 
lance, and  is  attended  with  fre- 
quent disappointment  of  endea- 
vors, whence  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  natural  ten- 
dency, in  those  entrusted  with 
municipal  affairs  to  throw  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  of  it  on 
subordinate  agents  and  contract- 
ors; and  very  plausible  arguments 
of  economy  may  be  adduced  in  fa- 
vor of  such  a  system.  But  if  ex- 
perience and  reflection  have  given 
certainty  to  my  mind  on  any  sub- 
ject it  is  on  this  ; — that  on  the 
right  conduct  of  this  branch  of  po- 
lice, the  executive  powers  of  a 


city  should  be  made  directly  re- 
sponsible, more  than  for  any  oth- 
er ;  and  that  it  can  never,  for  any 
great  length  of  time  be  executed 
well,  except  by  agents  under  its 
immediate  control,  and  whose  la- 
bors it  may  command  at  all  times, 
in  any  way,  which  the  necessities 
continually  varying,  and  often  im- 
possible to  be  anticipated,  of  a 
city,  in  this  respect  require. 

In  the  whole  sphere  of  munici- 
pal duties,  there  are  none  more 
important,  than  those  which  re- 
late to  the  removal  of  those  sub- 
stances, whose  exhalations  injuri- 
ously affect  the  air.  A  pure  at- 
mosphere is  to  a  city,  what  a  good 
conscience  is  to  an  individual; — a 
perpetual  source  of  comfort,  tran- 
quillity and  selfrespect. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  value  of 
cleanliness  and  pure  air  thus  recog- 
nized and  enforced  by  authority.  If 
this  union  of  science,  experience  and 
the  admonition  of  the  senses, — the 
guardians  of  our  physical  health  and 
security,  was  everywhere  established 
as  it  should  be,  we  should  no  longer 
be  disgusted  and  sickened  by  that 
foulness  which  infects  and  contami- 
nates the  noble  city  of  NewYork  ;  or 
rather  we  would  say  of  a  city  which 
would  be  noble  if  man  would  do  but 
half  as  much  Tor  himself  as  nature 
has  done  for  him.  But  what  better 
can  be  expected  in  any  "dense  popu- 
lation where  the  pigs  are  scaven- 
gers, and  where  the  front  of  every 
man's  dwelling  is  the  hotbed  and  fo- 
cus of  every  impurity  which  should 
be  unseen  and  unnamed. 

Is  it  anything  less  than  insanity 
thus  to  offend  the  senses  and  to  in- 
vite disease  and  death  ?  One  law 
we  lack  yet,  not  only  for  the  promo- 
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tion  of  health,  but  for  other  cogent    comparison  is  always  in  favor  of 

reasons;    "no  dead  body  in  future    the  present  time. 

shall  be  buried  or  otherwise  deposit-    Formeriy  the  mortaiity  was 

ed   within   the  city,  or  nearer  than  annually      -     -     -     -     1  in  30, 

half  a  mile  from  its  limits."  Now  it  is  only     -     -     -     1  in  39. 

Formerly    the    Births    were 

annually      -     •     -     -     1  in  20, 

Now 1  in  31. 

Formerly   Marriages  were 

annually    -     -     -     -     1  in  111, 
Now    ------     1  in  135. 


ON    THE    DURATION    OF    HUMAN 
LIFE    IN  FRANCE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France,  M.  Fourier 
read  a  very  interesting  Memoir, 
by  M.  Benvistan  de  Chateauneuf, 


The  fecundity  appears  to  have 


on  the  changes  that  the  Laws  of  been  the  same  formerly  as  at  the 

Mortality   have   undergone    from  present  time  ;  the  births,  as  well 

1775  up  to   1825.     The  Memoir  as  deaths,  have  diminished;  and 

contains  a  great  many  curious  and  the  term  of  human  life  is  longer, 

interesting  details,  of  which  the  One  may  discover  a  cause  of  the 

following  are  a  few:  diminution  of  births  in    the  fewer 

In  1775,  of  every  100  children,  marriages  that  now  take  place  ; 

50  died  before  two  years  old  ;   in  but   the  number  of  foundlings  is 

1825    38.3.  more   than    tripled    since    1780. 

This  difference  may  in  a  great  Population,    however,    must    in- 

measure  be  attributed   to  the  in-  crease,  because  the    term  of  life 

troduction  of  vaccination.  is  longer  ;  and  it  is  the  duration  of 

Formerly,  of  every  100  child-  We  that  must  increase  it,  rather 

ren,  55.5  died  before  ten  years  than  the  birth  of  a  few  children 

old ;   in   the   present  day,  out  of  more,  of  whom  death  cuts  off  48 

the   same   number,  47.7.      For-  in  every   100  before  the  age  of 

merly,  of  every  100  male  child-  two  years. 

ren,   only   21.5    arrived   at    fifty  The  difference  in  the  popula- 

years  of  age  ;  in  the  present  day,  tion  of  France  is  also  givenrbeing 

out   of  the    same   number,  32.5  the  result  of  a  mean  of  ten  years 

come  to  fifty.  for  the   first  epoch,  and  of  eight 

In  examining  the  other  epochs  for  the  second, 
of  life,  and  comparing  them,  the 


In  1780,  the  Population  was  24,800,000 

—  Deaths,         —  813,490 

—  Births,  —  963,200 

—  Marriages,    —  213,770 

—  Natural  Children,  20,480 


in    1826,  30,400,000, 

—  761,230, 

—  957,970, 

222,570, 

—  65,760. 


The  Mortality  at  different  ages  was  as  follows : 

In  1780,  from  birth  to  10  years  of  age,  in  100,  55.5;  in  1825,  43.7, 

—  —  50  —  78.5         —       67.5, 

—  —  60  —  85  —       76. 


It  is  thus  shown  that  the  lot  of 
mankind,  with  regard  to  the  mean 
duration  of  life,  has  prodigiously 


increased  in  France.- 
dicale. 


-Revue  Me- 
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THE  RIDING  SCHOOL. 

Having  occasion  to  ride  from 
time  to  time  in  this  school  for  the 
improvement  of  my  health,  I  have 
been  much  gratified,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Roulstone,  to  find 
the  circus  perfectly  well  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Pike,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  establishment  is  left. 
By  stating  this  fact,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  will  oblige  the  subscriber  and 
probably  a  number  of  invalids  who 
may  wish  to  resort  to  this  means 
of  restoration,  but  who  may  think 

it    Shut.  A    SUBSCRIBER. 

We  insert  the  above  with  great 
pleasure,knowingit  to  be  strictly  true 
from  personal  experience. — Editor. 


of  the  fatal  effects   of  the  small- 
pox on  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
Baltimore  Patriot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vaccination. — We  are  enabled 
to  state,  from  an  authentic  source, 
says  the  American,  that  under  a 
resolution  of  the  City  Council, 
there  have  been  four  thousand. 
Jive  hundred  and  thirtysix  persons 
vaccinated  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year 
1827.  The  highest  praise  is  due 
to  the  Corporation  officers  and 
professional  gentlemen  for  the  ef- 
ficient manner  in  which  the  design 
of  the  resolution  has  been  accom- 
plished. There  is  so  much  of 
genuine  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence in  this  proceeding,  that  we 
trust  the  efforts  of  the  Corporate 
authorities  will  not  be  relaxed 
while  there  remains  one  citizen 
unprovided  with  this  simple  and 
effectual  safeguard  against  the 
most  loathsome  of  diseases. 

In  Philadelphia,  during  the 
same  period,  we  are  informed 
that  the  number  of  persons  vac- 
cinated amounted  to  seventeen 
hundred  and  twentyfour  only-  And 
yet  the  bills  of  mortality  furnish, 
weekly,  the  melancholy  evidence 


Deaths  in  Philadelphia,  last 
week,  77,  including,  of  Smallpox, 
nine. 

Deaths  at  N.  York,  last  week, 
78,  including,  of  Smallpox,  Jive. 

Apples  marked  with  the  Impres- 
sion oj  a  Leaf,  are  sold  in  the  ba- 
zars of  Persia.  To  produce  this 
impression  a  leaf  of  some  flower 
or  shrub  is  glued  or  fastened  with 
a  thread  on  several  parts  of  the 
fruit,  while  yet  growing  ;  the  ap- 
ple gradually  ripens,  and  all  that 
the  sun  reaches  becomes  red ; 
the  parts  covered  by  the  leaves 
remaining  of  a  pale  green  or  yel- 
low color. 


Culture  of  Tea  in  Brazil. — Bo- 
tanic gardens  are  established 
throughout  the  country  by  govern- 
ment, who  have  directed  the  at- 
tention of  cultivators  to  Camellia 
bohea  and  viridis,  of  which  one 
proprietor  already  has  a  planta- 
tion of  4000  plants. 

Asiat.  J  our  n.  for  Nov.  1825. 


Pepper. — There  are  no  fewer 
than  41  kinds  of  pepper.  A  Ba- 
tavian  naturalist  of  the  name  of 
Blume  has  written  a  description 
of  them,  accompanied  with  plates. 

The  Weather. — The  extreme 
and  long  continued  mildness  of  the 
weather  during  half  of  the  winter 
months,  is  worthy  of  record.  In 
former  years  we  have  usually 
been  accustomed  to  witness  stern 
December  and  January  locking  up 
our  streams  and  fountains;  turning 
the  teeming  earth  into  a  solid 
rock  and  requiring  from  haughty 
man  the  tribute  of  cloaks  and  ca- 
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loric,  furs  and  fires.  But  the 
present  season,  thus  far,  we  have 
had  little  of  frost  or  ice  to  com- 
plain of;  and  the  temperature 
generally,  has  more  resembled 
the  mild  weather  of  spring,  than 
the  characteristic  frostiness  of 
midwinter.  Our  brethren  at  the 
South,  however,  notice  the  wea- 
ther with  them  as  being  still  more 
remarkable.  The  Norfolk,  Va. 
Herald,  of  the  9th  inst.  in  a  para- 
graph on  the  subject  states  that 
u  vegetation  has  felt  the  genial 
influence  of  this  delightful  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere. — 
Asparagus  of  mature  growth, — 
Hyacinths  in  bloom, — Apples  and 
figs  in  a  forward  state, — Oats, — 
we  speak  as  to  one  fact  only, — 
grown  to  more  than  half  their  full 
height,  are  a  few  of  the  features 
of  this  remarkable  season." 

American  Traveller. 


To  the  Conscientious.— A  sub- 
scriber lately  accompanied  hisrad- 
vance  subscription  to  our  paper, 
with  this  sensible  and  judicious 
hint :  cc  How  to  read  a  newspaper 
with  a  clear  conscience.     Pay  for 


IT  IN  ADVANCE. 
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Quaker  Wit. — A  Quaker  invited  a 
friend  to  dine  with  him,  whom  he 
treated  with  an  excellent  dinner,  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
His  guest,  after  drinking  pretty  free- 
ly, became  extremely  rude  and  abu- 
sive to  his  host,  insomuch  that  the 
Quaker's  patience  became  quite  ex- 
hausted ;  and  he  rose  up  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words : — *  Friend, 
I  have  given  thee  a  meat  offering, 
and  a  drink  offering,  and  a  burnt  of- 
fering, and  for  thy  misconduct  I  will 
give  thee  a  heave  offering ;  and  im- 
mediately threw  him  into  the  street 
out  of  the  parlor  window. 


An  Irish  counsellor  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  judge,  to  know  "  for 
whom  he  was  concerned,"  replied 
as  follows  ; — "  I  am  concerned, 
my  lord,  for  the  plaintiff,  but  I  am 
employed  by  the  defendant." 

Morallmprovement. — TheGrand 
Jury  of  Mcintosh  County,  Geo. 
say,  ccthe  moral  habits  of  the 
community  are  such  as  to  require 
no  animadversion  on  their  part." 
In  the  same  county,  a  man  was 
fined  five  dollars  for  cutting  the 
end  of  the  tail  off  his  neighbor's 
cow,  by  which  she  was  much  in- 
jured, and  suffered  greatly  in  fly 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  her  fly  brush. 

Cutting  off  a  cow's  tail  is,  we 
suppose,  say  the  editors  of  the  JV. 
Y.  JUorning  Courier,  merely  a  jeu 
d'esprit,  an  effervescence  of  inno- 
cent gaiety,— the  poor  cow,  how- 
ever, might  consider  it  an  act  of 
cowardly  cruelty. 


EDUCATION. 


BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


A  child  is  born.  Now  take  the  germ 
and  make  it 

A  bud  of  moral  beauty.     Let  the  dews 

Of  knowledge,  and  the  light  of  vir- 
tue, wake  it 

In  richest  fragrance  and  in  purest 
hues ; 

When  passion's  gust  and  sorrow's 
tempest  shake  it, 

The  shelter  of  affection  ne'er  refuse, 

For  soon  the  gathering  hand  of  death 
will  break  it 

From  its  weak  stem  of  life,  and  it 
shall  lose 

All  power  to  charm  :  but  if  that  love- 
ly flower 

Hath  swelled  one  pleasure  or  sub- 
dued one  pain, 

O,  who  shall  say  that  it  has  lived  in 
vain, 

However  fugitive  its  breathing  hour  ? 

For  virtue  leaves  its  sweets  wher- 
ever tasted, 

And  scattered  truth  is  never,  never 
wasted. 
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THE     BOSTON    MEDICAL     INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

In  October  1826,  when  the  sub- 
scriber bought  this  paper  and  begun 
to  edit  it,  he  doubled  its  pages  from 
8  to  16  a  week  that  he  might  pro- 
vide more  fully  than  had  been  pre- 
viously done  for  the  wants  of  his  me- 
dical readers,  and  leave  some  space 
for  subjects  relating  to  physical  edu- 
cation and  the  means  of  improving 
and  preserving  health  through  life  ; 
subjects  of  universal  interest  and  in- 
tended for  the  general  reader.  One 
year's  experience,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  wants  and  de- 
sires of  two  classes  of  readers,  in  se- 
veral respects  widely  different,  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  provided  for  in 
the  same  journal ;  he  had  therefore 
concluded,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
volume,  to  make  the  Intelligencer 
altogether  medical,  as  originally  it 
had  been.  Under  this  determination 
an  opportunity  was  presented  for 
selling  it,  which  he  has  accepted, 
and  the  paper  will  cease  to  be  own- 
ed or  conducted  by  the  present  edit- 
or after  three  numbers  more. 

His  medical  readers,  however,  will 
have  nothing  to  regret  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  paper  will  pass  into  new 
hands  to  be  continued  under  enlarged 
resources  and  better  auspices.  This 
change  may  be  considered  that  mu- 
tation only  which  progression  and 
improvement  always  imply  and  ne- 
cessarily produce.  In  cases  like  this 
if  something  is  surrendered,  more  is 
secured,  so  that  what  in  anticipation 
may  seem  to  be  a  loss,  turns  out  to 
be  a  gain. 


Whether  that  part  of  the  paper 
embracing  topics  which  all  should 
understand  and  apply,  will  in  some 
form  be  resumed  hereafter,  is  at 
present  entirely  uncertain.  Such  an 
attempt  would  possess  great  interest 
for  the  writer,  as  it  is,  in  his  estima- 
tion, of  more  value  than  any  species 
of  information  which  should  be  ge- 
nerally diffused,  and  which  is  so 
much  overlooked  and  disregarded. 

Editor. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  become 
the  proprietors  of  this  paper,  have 
issued  the  following  notice. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

The  first  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal will  be  published  on  the  1 9th 
of  February  next,  and  it  will  be 
continued  weekly.  It  is  intend- 
ed as  a  continuation  of  the  New- 
England  Medical  Journal  and  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  the 
subscribers  of  each  of  these 
works  unless  direction  be  other- 
wise given  to  the  publisher. 

Its  object  will  be  to  present, 
in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possi- 
ble, the  Medical  and  Surgical  in- 
telligence of  the  day,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  For  this 
purpose  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  publishing  in  it  all  the 
most  interesting  practice  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  more  particularly  histories 
of  all  the  most  important  surgi- 
cal cases,  as  well  those  which 
have  heretofore  occurred  in  the 
Institution,  as  those  which  are 
now  occurring.  The  Editors 
have  reason  also  for  believing 
that  they  shall  receive  notes  of 
the  practice  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent     professional    men    in 
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NewEngland.  It  will  also  con- 
tain notices  of  the  state  of  disease 
in  this  city,  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  all  such  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  may  be  found  conve- 
nient to  obtain  intelligence  from; 
and  also,  when  practicable  to 
procure  them,  statements  of  the 
practice  in  the  various  charitable 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  the 
sick  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity. 

The  plan  of  a  weekly  publi- 
cation will  necessarily  exclude 
all  long  and  elaborate  articles, 
but  the  editors  trust  that  it  will 
not  on  this  account  be  less  inter- 
esting or  less  useful  to  the  med- 
ical profession.  The  leisure  of 
a  medical  practitioner  is  so  much 
broken  up  that  his  opportunities 
for  reading  are  few,  and  consist 
only  of  short  intervals  of  time. 
A  small  and  frequent  publica- 
tion, therefore,  will  meet  his 
wants  better  than  a  larger  one 
published  at  long  intervals. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  this 
Journal  will  be  about  equal  to 
that  contained  in  the  Medical 
Intelligencer,  and  will  exceed 
that  of  the  NewEngland  Jour- 
nal. It  is  intended  also  to  print 
it  on  a  better  paper  than  has 
been  used  for  these  works,  and 
to  accompany  it  occasionally 
with  a  plate. 

The  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  will  be  pub- 
lished weekly,  by  John  Cotton, 
184,  Washington  Street ;  to  whom 
all  communications  will  be  ad- 
dressed, postpaid.  Terms,  $  3 
per  annum,  if  paid  on  sub- 
scribing or  within  three  months 
after, — $  3,50,  if  paid  at  any  sub- 
sequent time  within  the  year, — 
$  4,  if  paid  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year.  No  paper  to  be 
discontinued  till  all  dues  have 
been  paid. 

Boston  ;  Jan,  1828, 


VAPOR  BATH. 
A  vapor  bath  is  now  in  operation 
at  228,  Washington  Street,  corner  of 
Summer  Street,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  editor.  Vapor  baths 
of  a  construction  far  superior  to  those 
lately  used  in  Central  Court,  unen- 
cumbered by  any  patent  restrictions 
or  Whitlaw  pretensions  can  be  had, 
or  made  to  order  by  applying  at  this 
office. 

DICTIONARY, 

FOR  TEE  LAST  WEEK  AND  THIS. 

Adipose  membrane,  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  that  tissue  of  the  body, 
composed  of  cells,  laminae  and 
fibres  variously  joined  together, 
which  is  the  connecting  medium  of 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Dermoid  pathology,  diseases  of  the 
skin;  from  dermis,  the  skin. 

Nutrientia,  whatever  articles  of 
diet  are  suited  to  nourish  the  body. 

Piamater,  a  membrane  so  called 
because  it  embraces  the  brain  as  a 
good  mother  enfolds  her  child.  It  is 
a  thin  vascular  membrane  closely  at- 
tached to  the  brain  through  its  vari- 
ous parts  and  convolutions. 

Porrigo,  a  disease  common  among 
children,  in  which  the  hair}'  part  of 
the  scalp  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and 
comes  off  like  bran  on  combing  the 
head. 

Varioloid  disease,  from  variola, 
smallpox,  and  eidos,  Gr.  resem- 
blance ;  resembling  smallpox.  It  is 
in  fact  secondary  smallpox,  as  this 
disease  in  a  system  which  has  been 
previously  variolated  or  vaccinated  ; 
that  is  a  system  which  has  already 
passed  through  the  smallpox  or  cow- 
pock.  This  disease  communicates 
genuine  smallpox  to  those  who  have 
never  been  inoculated  or  vaccinated  ; 
hence  it  is  as  much  to  be  guarded 
against  and  avoided  by  the  improvi- 
dent and  unprotected,  as  primary 
smallpox  itself.  This  secondary  af- 
fection is  much  milder  after  cowpock 
than  after  smallpox. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 


SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS   AND   SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,   Washington  St.,  opposite  Avery  St, 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

A  LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  Szc.  Constantly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 

271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winter  St. 
^FFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians  and  families  may  depend  on   the 


most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice, 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 

CHARLES    WHITE, 

Corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  Sis., 

HAS  received,  by  the  late  arrivals 
from  France  and  England,  his  fall 
supply  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Sur- 
geons' Instruments  ;  among  them. are, 
delphine,  brucine,  emetine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  veratrine,  narcotine,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  sulphate  of  rhubarb,  drop 
glasses,  stomach  tubes,  needles  for  acu- 
puncture, &c.  &c. 

RETAIL  APOTHECARY  SHOP. 
ICHARD  A  NEWELL,  Druggist, 
Summer  Street,  respectfully  informs 
his  friends  and  customers,  that  he  con- 
fines himself  wholly  to  the  retail  business, 
and  has  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 
genuine  Medicines,  which  will  be  sold  as 
low  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city. 

R.  A.  N.  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  Dr. 
Moore's  Essence  of  Life  ;  Anderson's 
Cough  Drops ;  Spring's  Pulmonic  Elixir, 
a  new  and  valuable  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  original  recipe  ;  with  a  variety 
of  Patent  Medicines.  Also,  genuine 
French  and  German  Cologne  Water,  &c. 

N.  B.  Physicians  and  Families  who 
may  please  to  send  their  orders  to  this 
Shop,  may  rely  on  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  N. 

NEW  APOTHECARY'S  SHOP. 
>R.  W.  BRADFORD,  findingthe  prac- 
tice of  Physic  injurious  to  his  health, 
has  relinquished  it,  and  opened  an  Apoth- 
ecary's Shop  at  the  head  of  Poplar  Street, 
where  he  will  keep  the  best  of  Medicines 
and  devote  his  personal  attention  to  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  the  same. — 
The  Prescriptions  of  Physicians  will  be 
accurately  put  up  and  Families  may  de- 
pend on  correctness  ;  he  therefore  solicits 
a  share  of  public   patronage. 

Medicines  may  be  obtained  in  the  night 
as  well    as  by  day. 

Boston,  Aug.  30,  1827. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
— <  The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  months 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50 ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post- 
paid, to  John  G.  Coffin. — Advertisements,  1  dollar  a  square- 
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Influence  of  civic  Life,  fyc.  on  the 
digestive  Organs,  through  the 
Medium  of  Drink. 
Nature  has  plentifully  supplied 
the  earth  with  water,  and  animals 
drink  nothing  else  to  quench  their 
thirst, — ergo,  says  one  party,  wa- 
ter alone  should  constitute  the  hu- 
man beverage.  But  says  another 
sect,  why  did  bounteous  Nature 
weigh  down  the  mantling  vine 
with  the  swelling  grape,  if  she 
did  not  mean  that  man  should 
drown  his  cares  occasionally  in 
the  goblet  ?  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  Nature  destined  the 
grape  for  fermentation.  Did  this 
indulgent  Parent  ever  mean  that 
barley  and  oats  should  be  convert- 
ed by  the  Scot  and  Hibernian  into 
whiskey  ?  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  civic  association,  or  the  con- 
gregation  of  a  people  any  where, 
has  a  tendency  towards  Baccha- 
nalian indulgences.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, has  been  the  case  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  world.  Ho- 
mer's heroes  seldom  meet  toge- 
ther without  getting  drunk,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  relating 
their  own  exploits.  Let  Ulysses 
himself  confess  it. 

u  Hear  me,  my  friends!  who  this  good 
banquet  grace, 

'Tis  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and 
place  ; 

And  wine  can  of  their  wit9  the  wise  be- 
guile, 

Make  the  sag-e  frolic,  and  the  serious 
smile  ; 


The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about, 
And  many   a  long  repented  word   cornea 

out! 
Since  to  be  talkative  I  now  commence, 
Let  wit  cast  off  the  sullen  yoke  of  sense." 

The  foregoing  passage  explains 
most  correctly  the  real  source 
and  universal  cause  of  intemper- 
ance in  drink.  When  men  as- 
semble together  they  are  anx- 
ious to  please  and  be  pleased. 
The  colloquial  impulse  predomi- 
nates. Wine  gives  wit  to  the 
dullest  intellect;  crowds  the  brain 
with  ideas  ;  tips  the  tongue  with 
eloquence,  and  illumines  the  eye 
with  the  fire  of  expression.  The 
dull  scenes  and  corroding  cares  of 
life  are  now  forgotten,  or  past 
dangers  and  difficulties  are  re- 
membered and  related  with  plea- 
sure. The  future  is  clothed  in 
romantic  anticipations  of  success 
and  happiness, — in  short,  a  sort  of 
Elysium  opens  round  the  soul!  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  man 
should  wish  to  protract  these  ecs- 
tatic moments;  or  be  too  often  car- 
ried insensibly  along  the  stream, 
till  he  approached  the  brink,  or 
even  precipitated  himself  into 
the  gulph  of  excess? 

But  let  us  examine  the  affair  a 
little  deeper.  The  digestive  or- 
gans, to  which  this  inordinate  sti- 
mulation was  applied,  and  through 
the  medium  of  which  this  intel- 
lectual excitement  was  raised,  do 
not  fall  back,  after  such  a  scene* 
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to  the  healthy  standard,  or  to 
their  usual  integrity  of  function. 
No,  indeed.  The  power  of  di- 
gestion languishes;  the  appetite  is 
impaired  ;  the  biliary  secretion  is 
deranged.  The  animal  and  intel- 
lectual systems  participate  in  the 
effects  of  this  commotion.  The 
muscles  are  enfeebled  and  trem- 
ble. The  nerves  lose  their  tone. 
The  mind  which,  the  evening  be- 
fore, was  all  prowess,  is  in  the 
morning  overrun  with  timidity,  or 
clouded  with  horror.  There  is 
now  a  collapse  of  the  system. 
The  arteries  of  the  brain  were 
turgid  and  distended  with  blood 
daring  the  excitement  of  the  wine; 
they  are  now  in  an  opposite  state. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these 
alternate  extreiries  should  often 
lead  to  organic  derangement  of 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  brain, 
and  end  in  hypochondriasis  or  ma- 
ma itself  ? 

The  liver  and  brain  are  the  or- 
gans, in  fact,  which  suffer  most 
from  intemperance  in  drink  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  this  occurs 
more  from  the  subsequent  col- 
lapse, than  from  the  previous  ex- 
citement. After  a  debauch,  the 
power  of  the  heart  is  greatly 
weakened.  It  cannot  keep  the 
arterial  system  proportionally  dis- 
tended, and  hence  the  blood  accu- 
mulates in  the  venous  system  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  congestion  in  the 
veins  of  the  liver  and  brain  ob- 
tains, with  srreat  derangement  of 
function,  ending  ultimately  in  le- 
sion of  structure  in  these  organs. 

In  the  liver  it  manifests  itself 
by  flying  or  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  right  side,  or  across  the  sto- 
mach ;  flatulence  ;  acidity  ;  clay- 
colored  evacuations  ;  sallow  com- 
iexion  ;  mental  despondency; 
sckleness  or  irritability  of  tem- 
per ;  pink,  or  other  urinary  sedi- 


ment ;  disagreeable  dreams  ;  ten- 
derness on  deep  pressure  under 
the  margin  of  the  right  ribs  ;  oc- 
casional palpitation  or  fluttering 
about  the  heart  or  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, &c.  When  this  train  of 
symptoms  commences  after  irre- 
gularity of  living,  or  indeed  after 
any  mode  of  life,  the  functions  of 
the  liver  and  digestive  organs  are 
deranged,  and  there  is  but  one 
step  further  to  organic  or  incura- 
ble disease.  This  is  the  moment 
for  a  prompt  administration  of  re- 
medies, particularly  the  blue  pill, 
sarsaparilla,  and  antimonial  aloe^ 
tic  medicines.  In  these  cases,  I 
have  derived  the  most  marked 
benefit  from  artificial  Harrowgate 
water,  which  is  easily  prepared 
from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  super- 
tartrite  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of 
potash. 

In  the  brain,  it  manifests  its 
baneful  effects  by  headaches  ; 
flushings  of  the  face  ;  throbbings 
of  the  temporal  arteries  while  ly- 
ing in  bed  ;  tremors  of  the  mus- 
cles, &c.  These  warn  us  that 
hypochondriasis,  apoplexy,  palsy, 
or  mental  alienation  itself  are  to 
be  apprehended,  if  not  guarded 
against  by  timely  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  occasional  leeching 
or  cupping  on  the  temples  or 
cold  applications  to  the  head  it- 
self, &c. 

In  the  heart  and  bloodvessel  sys- 
tem, the  pernicious  consequences 
of  intemperance  may  be  traced 
by  the  discriminating  physician, 
to  irregularity  of  action  in  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation  ; 
occasional  palpitations  or  flutter- 
ings  ;  strange  and  undescribable 
sensations  of  the  chest  ;  unequal 
distributions  of  the  blood  ;  flush- 
ings in  one  part  of  the  body  and 
chilliness  in  another,  but  particu- 
larly an  extreme  dejection  of  spi- 
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rits, which  characterizes  deranged 
function  and  structure  of  the 
heart,  and  I  am  convinced  leads, 
in  numerous  instances,  to  suicide! 
To  remedy  these  evils  effectual- 
ly, it  is  evident  that  a  gradual  di- 
minution or  total  subtraction  of 
the  cause  would  be  the  surest  me- 
thod. But  only  a  few  have  reso- 
lution to  reform  entirely.  The 
best  means  of  counteracting  or  re- 
tarding the  deleterious  effects  of 
intemperance  are  such  agents  as 
keep  all  the  secretions  open,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  bowels  and 
skin.  The  blue  pill,  aloes  and 
antimony,  form  a  powerful  com- 
bination for  this  purpose,  when 
judiciously  proportioned  ;  and, 
aided  by  carriage  or  horse  exer- 
cise and  the  occasional  use  of  the 
tepid  or  cold  bath,  according  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  heart, 
liver,  digestive  organs  and  head, 
will  ward  off  the  punishment  of 
our  indiscretions  for  a  much  long- 
er period  than  we  deserve  to  en- 

The  above  observations  apply 
to  excesses  in  drink  everywhere; 
but  on  the  population  of  crowded 
cities,  where  sedentary  habits  and 
confined  air  prevail,  these  excess- 
es exert  an  infinitely  more  power- 
ful influence  than  in  towns,  vil- 
lages or  the  open  country.  The 
citizen  then,  and  particularly  the 
civic  valetudinarian  ought  to  be 
especially  on  guard  against  this 
source  of  ill  health. 

A  few  words  on  the  salutary 
effects  of  drink.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  water  is  the  best 
and  the  Only  drink  which  Nature 
has  designed  for  man  ;  and  there 
is  as  little  doubt  but  that  every 
person  might  gradually,  or  even 
pretty  quickly  accustom  himself 
to  this  aqueous  beverage.  I  be- 
lieve a  precept  is  inculcated  in 


the  lectures  of  a  deservedly  emi- 
nent physiologist  of  this  metropo- 
lis, that  no  drink  should  be  taken 
at  meals,  nor  for  three  hours  af- 
terwards, lest  the  gastric  juice 
should  be  diluted,  and  the  digest- 
ion thereby  weakened.  From  an 
attentive  observation  of  man  and 
animals  in  almost  every  parallel 
of  latitude  and  climate  of  the 
globe,  and  among  nations  the 
nearest  to  a  state  of  nature,  I  am 
disposed  to  draw  a  very  different 
conclusion.  Both  men  and  ani- 
mals, under  these  circumstances, 
drink  immediately  after  eating;  and 
this,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  salu- 
tary habit.  But  even  this  rule  is 
not  absolute.  It  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  exercise,  &c.  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  hot  weather,  when 
there  is  great  exudation  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  particularly 
where  exercise  is  taken  before 
dinner,  the  food  must  be  diluted 
by  drink  during  the  meal,  and 
vice  versa. 

Next  to  water,  toastwater  or 
sodawater,  is  Sherry  or  Madeira 
and  water, — then  very  weak 
brandy  and  water, — table  beer. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
tea,  independent  of  its  adultera- 
tions, has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  the  di- 
gestive organs  suffer  through  the 
influence  of  this  system.  The 
morbid  effects  of  ale  or  porter 
are  more  observable  on  the  circu- 
lating and  absorbent  systems,  and 
will  be  noticed  in  the  Section  on 
this  subject.  Ardent  spirits  ex- 
ert their  deleterious  influence 
chiefly  on  the  stomach,  liver, 
brain  and  nerves. 

Parallel  of  Enjoyment  and  Suf- 
fering in  Drink. — The  water- 
drinker  glides  tranquilly  through 
life*  without  much  exhilaration  or 
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depression,  and  escapes  many  dis- 
eases to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  subject.  The  winedrink- 
er  experiences  short,  but  vivid 
periods  of  rapture,  and  long  inter- 
vals of  gloom  ;  he  is  also  more 
subject  to  disease.  The  balance 
of  enjoyment,  then,  turns  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  the  waterdrinker, 
leaving  out  his  temporal  prosperi- 
ty and  future  anticipations  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  keep  to  his  regi- 
men, the  happier  we  shall  be. 
Here,  however,  as  in  all  other 
things,  there  is  a  certain  latitude 
within  the  range  of  health  and 
happiness,  which  the  wise  man 
and  the  philosopher  will  occasion- 
ally traverse  round,  but  not  ex- 
ceed. The  native  fountain  is  in 
the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  from 
it  our  eccentric  divergences 
should  be  narrowly  watched  and 
carefully  limited. 

Influence  of  civic  Life,  tyc.  on  the 
digestive  Organs,  through  the 
Medium  of  Air, 
The  exact  effect  of  atmospheric 
air  on  our  blood  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  lungs,  is  not  yet 
clearly  ascertained;  but  we  know 
that  it  is  essential  to  life.  We 
know  also,  that  the  air  is  the 
great  agent  in  the  production  of 
disease,  both  by  its  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  and  by  its  noxious 
impregnations.  If  we  examine 
the  streets,  the  houses,  the  manu- 
factories, the  dormitories,  &c.  of 
great  and  crowded  cities,  we 
shall  be  astonished  that  the  incal- 
culable mass  of  exhalations  of  all 
kinds,  which  is  constantly  floating 
in  the  lower  strata  of  a  civic  at- 
mosphere, is  not  more  detriment- 
al to  health  than  it  is!  Even  the 
respiration  of  man  and  animals 
must,  in  some  degree,  deteriorate 
the  air  of  large  and  populous  ci- 


ties. No  man  who  has  felt  the 
exhilaration  of  the  country  air, 
and  the  depression  of  spirits 
which  almost  uniformly  takes 
place  on  returning  to  town,  can 
doubt  that  a  heavy  tax  is  levied 
on  the  health  of  man  in  civic  so- 
ciety! 

Its  most  visible  effects  are  de- 
picted in  the  complexion,  which 
is  pale  and  exanguious  ;  and  this 
uniformly  obtains  wherever  man 
is  excluded  from  the  pure  breath 
of  heaven.  Its  influence  then  on 
the  digestive  organs,  through  the 
medium  of  the  skin,  between 
which  and  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
other  internal  organs,  there  is  a 
most  intimate  sympathy,  must  be 
great,  and  really  is  so.  The 
whole  digestive  apparatus  is  en- 
feebled in  function,  partly  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin,  and  part- 
ly through  the  influence  of  that 
nervous  depression  which  results 
from  the  inhalation  of  a  civic  at- 
mosphere, and  exerts  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  the  digestive 
organs. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  philanthropist  to  see 
that  the  construction  of  modern 
streets  and  of  modern  houses,  is 
well  calculated  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  contaminated  air  and  en- 
sure a  free  ventilation.  Every 
citizen,  and  particularly  every 
valetudinarian,  should  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  emerge  from  the 
confines  of  the  smoke  once  a  day, 
were  it  for  ever  so  short  a  time, 
and  enjoy  the  air  and  exercise  of 
the  open  country.  The  cold,  or 
tepid  bath,  will  also  be  a  power- 
ful corrector  of  civic  air.  The 
parks,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  capi- 
tal, save  thousands  of  lives  annu- 
ally; and  it  is  wonderful  that  tbey 
are  not  still  more  crowded,  con- 
sidering the  countless  hosts  of  se- 
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dentary  invalids  with  which  this 
overgrown  metropolis  abounds.  It 
is  not  beneath  the  dignity,  or  even 
the  prudence,  of  the  medical  phi- 
losopher to  saunter  along  the 
Mall,  or  through  the  different 
parks,  on  Sundays,  or  other  days 
of  relaxation,  to  study  the  civic 
physiognomy,  and  contrast  it  with 
that  of  rural  life.  He  will  read 
in  almost  every  countenance,  the 
aspiration  of  the  Augustan  poet: 

O  Rus,  quando  te  aspiciam! 

But  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  that 
the  digestive  organs,  in  polished 
life,  suffer  the  worst  effects.  In 
civic  society,  the  human  race  are 
so  little  exposed,  or  at  least  in- 
ured to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
skies,  that  the  surface  of  the  body 
becomes  highly  susceptible  of  ae- 
rial transitions ;  and  these  impres- 
sions are  quickly  transmitted  by 
sympathy,  or  otherwise,  to  the  in- 
terior organs,  particularly  those 
concerned  in  digestion  and  biliary 
secretion,  as  I  have  shown,  at 
great  length,  in  my  work  on  "  the 
Influence  of  the  Atmosphere,"  to 
which  I  must  refer  for  the  details. 

To  counteract  this  enervated 
state  of  the  surface,  the  cold,  or 
even  the  air  bath  is  the  most 
powerful  remedy. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that 
the  balance  of  enjoyment,  in  re- 
spect to  air,  points  to  the  coun- 
try ;  -and  that  of  suffering  to  the 
city. 

Influence  of  civic  Life,  Sic.  oh  the 
digestive  Organs,  through  the 
Medium  of  sedentary  Habits. 
When  men  begun  to  congregate  in 
cities,  they  in  a  great  measure 
exchanged  labor  for  art.  Now,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  muscles, 
when  highly  exerted,  acquire  tone 


and  strength,  and  this  tonicity  is 
extended  to  the  organs  of  digest- 
ion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
sedentary  habits,  the  muscles  are 
relaxed  and  debilitated,  and  the 
digestive  apparatus  participates 
in  this  debility.  Besides,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  exercise  is  neces- 
sary to  circulate  the  blood  and 
other  juices,  and  promote  the  va- 
rious secretions  ;  without  which, 
the  liver,  stomach  and  intestines 
cannot  perform  their  proper  func- 
tions. This  degree  of  exercise  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  taken  by  the  se- 
dentary citizen,  and  its  effects  are 
seen  in  two  different  ways  ;  in 
morbid  accumulations  of  fat,  and 
■  in  paleness,  emaciation,  nervous 
debility  and  hypochondriacal  de- 
pression. 

Another  way,  in  which  sedenta- 
ry habits  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
digestive  organs  is,  by  the  mecha- 
nical pressure  which  the  stomach 
and  liver  sustain  in  numerous  se- 
dentary employments,  where 
there  is  much  stooping  or  leaning 
forward.  A  great  deal  of  func- 
tional derangement  is  thus  induc- 
ed. Indeed,  every  class  of  arti- 
zans  or  mechanics  has  its  peculiar 
train  of  prevailing  diseases,  which 
it  behoves  the  medical  practition- 
er to  study  with  great  care.  The 
compositor  who  sets  up  the  types 
of  this  page,  and  the  pressman 
who  works  off  the  sheets,  are  af- 
fected with  quite  a  distinct  set  of 
complaints.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  other  species  and  subdivisions 
of  labor. 

The  remedies  are,  exercise^ 
passive  or  active,  the  cold  bath, 
where  no  organ  is  unsound,  and 
alterative  doses  of  the  blue  pill, 
with,  or  without  sarsparilla.  To- 
nics are  more  frequently  hurtful 
than  beneficial. 
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Influence  of  civic  Life,  <^c.  on  the  covery  gives  him  infinite  advan- 
digestive  Organs,  through  the  tages  in  the  mode  of  removing  it. 
Medium  of  mental  Emotions.  Of  all  the  digestive  organs,  'the 

The  nervous  system  and  digestive    liver   suffers    most  in   this   way. 
organs  act  and  react  on  each  oth-    This  I  know  from  long  and  painful 
er  with  surprising  force  and  ra-    experience  in  my  own  person,  as 
pidity.     The  intelligence  of  a  se-    well    as    observation     on   others, 
vere  loss,  or  the  occurrence  of  an    both  in  this  country  and   in  tropi- 
unexpected  calamity   will  instan-    cal    regions.     Indeed,  I   have  as- 
taneously  annihilate  the  appetite,    certained   that  many  of  the   de- 
suspend  the   process  of  digestion,    pressing  passions  will  instantane- 
and  allow  the  contents  of  the  sto-    ously  spasm  the  mouths  of  the  bi- 
mach  and   bowels  to  run  into  all    liary  ducts,  when  a  regurgitation 
kinds  of  decomposition   and   fer-    of  bile  takes  place  into  the  system 
mentation.     A  piece  of  agreeable    at  large,  tinging  the   eye  yellow, 
information,  on  the  contrary,  will    and  overcasting  the  mind  with  the 
recal  the  inclination  for  food,  and    most  gloomy  anticipations,  and  in- 
quickly  set  all  the   digestive  ma-    describable  despondency, 
chine    again    in   regular    motion.        It   is  a   curious  but   undoubted 
Now  it  is   quite  evident,  that  in    fact,   that    the    different   mental 
proportion  as  men   accumulate  in    emotions,  or  passions,  even  of  the 
large  societies,  those   events  and    same  class,  produce  different  ef- 
circumstances    which  tend,   in  a    fects  on  the    organs  of  digestion, 
thousand  different  ways,  to  disqui-    and  especially  on  the  biliary   se- 
et   the   mind,  ruffle  the    temper    cretion.     This  is  so  strikingly  the 
and  excite  the  passions,  multiply    case,  that  by  examining  the  mor- 
in  an  increasing  ratio.     Compare    bid  conditions  of  these  organs,  I 
the  whistling  ploughboy  with  the    have  often  guessed  the  real  origin 
calculating  stockbroker;  the  shep-    of  them  ;   and,  on  the  other  hand, 
herd  on  the   mountains  with  the    by  being  told  the   malady  of  the 
merchant  in  the  city  ;  the  village    mind,  I  have  stated,  without  in- 
magistrate  with  the  prime   minis-    quiry,  the  corporeal  symptoms  in 
ter.     Compare  the  state  of  their    the   digestive  viscera.     The  ef- 
minds,  and  the   state  of  their  di-    fects    of  anger,  for  instance,  are 
gestive  organs,  and  you  will  find  a    very  different  from  those  of  grief, 
corresponding   contrast    in    both!    The  former  will    often  increase, 
Indeed,  I  firmly  believe,  that  the    and  render  acrid  the   biliary  and 
mental    perturbations    of  a   civic    gastric  secretions,  producing  irri- 
life   cause,   on    the  whole,  more    tation   all  along  the.  line   of  the 
derangement  of  function,  and  ulti-    bowels.     The  latter,  on    the  con- 
mately   of  structure,  in  the  sto-    trary,  will  diminish  the  same  se- 
mach,  liver  and  alimentary  canal,    cretions,  and  often  leave  the  ali- 
than   all  the   other  agents  which    mentary  canal  completely  torpid, 
we  have  been  investigating.    This    Corresponding     differences     are 
is  a  subject  deserving  the  utmost    seen   to   result  from  love,  fear, 
attention  of  all  classes  in  civic  so-   jealousy,  inordinate  ambition,  en- 
ciety,  as  well   as  of  the   medical    vy,  &c-  and  the  corporeal  effects 
practitioner,  whose  prime  object    require  an  appropriate   modifica- 
should   be  to  ascertain  the  real    tion  of  treatment,  a  circumstance 
source  of  a  disease  ;  for  this  dis-    that  is  too  much  overlooked. 
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Study   and   deep  thought,  not  ed,  without  annoyance  to  others. 

only    among     the     literary,    but  Thus  the  intellectual  and  animal 

among  the  professional,  mechani-  systems  being  greatly  deranged  by 

cal  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the   unnatural  custom  of  turning 

society,   exert   a   most  powerful  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night, 

and  deleterious  effect  on   the  di-  which   so  universally  prevails  in 

gestive  organs,  by  drawing  the  vi-  civic    life,    the   digestive    organs 

tal  energy  and  circulation  to  the  come    in  for  their  share  of  the 

brain   and   nervous    system,    and  mischief,   through   the   sympathy 

robbing  the  lower  viscera  of  their  or  connexion  in  question;  and  that 

due  share  of  these  important  prin-  at  a  time  too,  when  the    said  or  = 

ciples.     This  subject  I   have  al-  gans  are  laboring  under   the   evil 

ready  touched  on,  in  my  work  on  consequence  of  inordinate   irrita- 
u  Tropical  Climates,"  and  also  in'  tion  from   food  and  drink  !     The 

that  on  "  the  Influence  of  the  Bri-  united    effects   are    such    as    we 

tish  Atmosphere."     The  subject  might  expect,  and  such  as  we  ac- 

will  be  again  taken  up  in  the  third  tually   meet  with  at  every  step. 

Chapter  on  the  Intellectual  Sys-  They   are  in  exact   ratio  to  the 

tern.  cause,  and  follow  the  commission 

The  remedies  here    are  partly  of  our  crimes   against  Nature  as 

moral  and  partly   physical.     The  closely  as  the  shadow  follows  the 

nature  of  the  moral    causes  must  substance!        james  johnson. 

be    explained    to    the    patient  ;  

though  advice,  in  respect  to  the  hernia. 
passions,  or  mental  emotions,  has  Case  of  Strangulated  Inguinal 
seldom  much  effect.  It  is  fortu-  Hernia,  in  which  the  Operation 
nate,  however,  that  in  no  instance  was  performed  a  second  Time  in 
is  the  efficacy  of  well  directed  the  same  Place.  Treated  by 
remedies  more  conspicuous  than  Mr.  Boyle,  at  the  Middlesex 
in  derangements  of  the  biliary  and  Infirmary,  Great  Pulteney  St, 
digestive  organs,  resulting  from  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
mental  perturbations  and  anxie-  November,  1825,  Mr.  Boyle  was 
ties.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  called  to  visit  Thomas  Rook,  resi- 
how  easily,  not  only  these  de-  ding  in  Turner's  court, St.  Martin's 
rangements  themselves,  but  even  lane,  laboring  under  strangulated 
the  causes  that  produced  them,  inguinal  hernia.  This  patient  had 
may  be  relieved  or  removed,  by  been  operated  on  about  four  years 
a  few  simple  remedies,  when  the  before,  and  had  worn  a  truss  till 
real  seat  of  the  corporeal  disor-  within  a  short  period  of  the  pres- 
der  is  ascertained  by  accurate  ent  account,  when  it  was  left  off 
and  careful  examination  of  the  in  consequence  of  being  out  of  re- 
symptoms  and  phenomena.  pair.  He  stated  that,  at  nine  o'- 
clock the  preceding  evening, 
Influence  of  civic  Life,  fyc.  on  the  twelve  hours  previous  to  his  be- 
^digestive     Organs,    through    the  ing  visited,  he  suddenly  felt  a  sen- 

Medium  of  late  Hours.  sation  as  if  something   had    given 

Such  is  the  harmonious   balance,  away  in  the  groin.     On  examina- 

or  sympathy,  between  the  various  tion,  an  unusual  enlargement  pre- 

organs  and  functions  of  the  human  sented  itself,  which  increased  up 

frame,  that  no  one  can  be  disturb-  to  the  time  specified   above,   ac~ 
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companied  by  gradually  increasing 
pain  over  the  whole  abdominal  re- 
gion, great  restlessness,  and  nau- 
sea. 

The  taxis  was  repeatedly  tried 
in  vain.  An  ounce  of  castor  oil 
was  administered,  but  immediate- 
ly returned  ;  and  a  tobacco  enema 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  pain  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  stom- 
and  had  increased  ;  the  hernial  tu- 
mor had  become  enlarged,  and  the 
countenance  was  demonstrative  of 
considerable  suffering.  The  to- 
bacco  enema  was  now  admlsister- 
ed ;  but,  being  unattended  with 
benefit,  and  there  being  no  imme- 
diate means  of  procuring  a  warm 
bath,  the  gentlemen  present,  Mr. 
Jewel,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
coincided  in  opinion  that  an  opera- 
tion should  not  be  long  deferred. 

This  was  accordingly  com- 
menced by  the  latter  gentleman, 
who  carried  an  incision  from  about 
threefourths  of  an  inch  above  the 
abdominal  ring,  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection to  the  cicatrix  of  the  for- 
mer operation,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tumor;  thus  avoiding,  as.  much 
as  possible,  the  old  indurated 
seam  of  the  integuments.  The 
skin,  of  necessity,  was  divided 
somewhat  behind  the  centre  of 
the  tumor  The  cellular  mem- 
brane was  now  exposed,  and  was 
observed  to  be  so  condensed  and 
thickened  as  to  have  almost 
changed  its  structure,  requiring 
particularly  cautious  dissection, 
from  the  further  circumstance  of 
its  being  composed  of  five  sepa- 
rate layers,  like  fascia.  These 
having  been  divided,  the  hernial 
sac  was  perforated  with  due  cau- 
tion :  it  was  laid  open  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumor,  and  about  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  serous  fluid  escap- 
ed. The  stricture  was  now  sought 


for,  and  was  found  at  the  inner 
margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  and  was  re- 
moved by  a  gently  conducted  saw- 
ing motion  of  a  probepointed  bis- 
toury; the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  serving  as  a  director.  Eve- 
ry part  of  .the  protruded  intestine 
had  a  livid  appearance  :  it  was 
returned  as  quickly,  yet  as  gen- 
tly, as  possible,  and  the  parts 
were  brought  in  apposition  ;  but, 
from  their  peculiarly  thickened 
state,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
unite  them  by  two  stitches,  after 
which  the  parts  were  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  adhe- 
sive straps,  &c.  All  pain  and  un- 
easiness were  removed  on  freeing 
the  strangulated  gut.  The  bow- 
els were  soon  after  opened  by  a 
dose  of  castor  oil;  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  days  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  the 
parts  were  completely  united, 
and  the  patient  was  in  perfect 
health. 

Case  of  incarcerated  Scrotal  Hernia 
of  the  Omentum,  in  which,  from 
the  Absence  of  urgent  Symptoms, 
no     Operation    teas     required. 
Treated  by  Mr.  Brodie,  at  St. 
George's  Hospital. 
May  15th,  1826.— Stephen  King, 
aged  about   thirty  ;   admitted  at 
seven  o'clock  this   morning,  wTith 
a    scrotal    hernia    on    the     right 
side,  which  had   come  down  on 
Saturday,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, in  consequence  of  his  having 
broken  his  truss,  and  been  irre- 
ducible since   that  time,  though 
he  had  always  been  able  to  return 
it  for  the  last   fifteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  had  labored 
under  the   disease.     Took  some 
operating     medicine     yesterday, 
Sunday,    which     operated    very 
many  times,  as  he  expresses  it, 
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both  upwards  and  downwards  ;  he  16th,   seven    A.    M. — -Bowels 

'  likewise  had   a   stool   early  this  not  opened  ;  in  other  respects  as 

morning.     The  tumor  is  nearly  of  before. 

the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  unattend-  ^i   D-  •  •    ~  : 

,       . ..         .                  7      .  OJ.  Kicini,  3  t- 
ed    with   pain  or  any  unpleasant 

symptom,  except   its  being  irre-  Three   P.    M. — VS.     ad    3x. 

ducible.  During  the  evening  and  following 

As   the  attempts  to  reduce  it  night,   he    had    several    evacua- 

proved  unsuccessful,  he  was  ad-  tions. 

vised  to  remain  and  use  the  bath,  17th. — He  is  free  from  all  bad 

&c.  ;    feeling   no    inconvenience,  symptoms. 

however,  and  having  urgent  busi-  £4th. — Discharged,  free  from 

ness,  he  refused  to  stop  then,  but  complaint ;   the  tumor  remaining 

promised  to  return  in  a  few  hours,  unaltered,  and  being  supported  by 

Took  01.  Ricini,  g  i.  a  suspensory   bandage.     He   has 

since  applied  a  truss. 

Returned  at  three  P.  M.,  hav-  The  following  case  is  analogous 

ing  had  three  liquid  motions  from  to  the  preceding. 

the  oil,  and  the  tumor   being  ex-        Mr. ,  aged    fiftyone,    has 

actly  in  the  same  state,  and  still  had  inguinal  hernia  of  the  right 
unattended  by  pain.  Was  put  in-  $ye  about  seventeen  years,  which 
to  the  warm  bath,  bled,  and  took  was  originally  brought  on  by  run- 
Tinct.  Opii,  gtt.  xl.  Being  then  njng  violently  for  six  miles  after 
faint,  the  taxis  was  employed,  and  a  stage  coach.  The  first  symp- 
kept  up  for  twenty  minutes,  dur-  tom  0f  its  existence  was  a  swell- 
ing which  time  something  appear-  jng  jn  the  scrotum,  with  dull  ach- 
ed to  pass  up,  and  the  tumor  be-  jng  pajn.  This  was  allowed  to  go 
came  rather  smaller  ;  but  still  its  on  for  a  fortnight  before  anything 
reduction  was  not  accomplished.  was   done  :   the  hernia  was  then 

At   a    quarter   past  seven,  he  returned,  and    has  been  kept  up 

was  again  put  into  the  bath,  and  ever  since   by   means  of  a  truss, 

remained  there    till  Mr.  Brodie's  Tt  has  always  been   reducible  by 

arrival,  at  a   quarter  past  eight,  the  patient's  placing  himself  in  the 

at  which  time  he  was  very  faint,  horizontal  position,  raising  his  low- 

The  tumor  being  then  examined,  er  extremities,  and  using  gentle 

was  found  distinctly  to  consist  of  and  steadv  pressure  with  his  hand, 

omentum,    having    several    hard  But,  on  "the  25th  of  February, 

knobs  or  masses  in  it ;  but  no  dis-  i826,  it   came    down,   in    conse- 

tinct  feeling  was    perceptible  ei-  quence  of  the  patient's  havingbro- 

ther   to  Mr.  Brodie   or  Mr.  Jef-  ken  his  truss,  and  at  the  same  time 

freys.      Though    the   hernia   re-  taken    ullusUal   exercise,    having 

mained  unreduced  and  was  rather  walked   twelve   miles.     In  addi- 

painful,  still,  being  unattended  by  tion  to  the  want  of  pressure  from 

anything  like    urgent   symptoms,  without,     there     was     increased 

the  operation  was  not  thought  ne-    pressure  from  within,  as  Mr. 

cessary.  jiacI   become   eight  inches  larger 

Four  P.  M.— VS.  ad  Sxviij.  round  the  abdomen  within  the  last 

Eleven  P.  M.— VS.  ad  gxvij.  twelve  months.     On  endeavoring 

R.     Magnesia?  Sulphat.  3i.  to  reduce  it  as  usual,  he    did  not 

Ex  Haust.  Salin.  giss.  3tis  horis.  succeed,  and  now  felt  at  one  part 
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of  the   tumor  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  a  testis. 

February  26th,  Sunday.— Went 
to  church,  but,  when  he  returned, 
he  felt  so  ill  as  to  go  to  bed  :  his 
bowels  acted,  and  he  lived  as 
usual. 

27th.— Went  out  a  little  way, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  :  felt 
still  worse.     Bowels  open. 

Still   worse  ;   not  able 


1st. — A    surgeon  was 
The  tumor  is  red,  in- 


28th.— 
to  stand. 

March 
called  in. 
flamed,  and  very  painful  when 
pressed.  There  is  a  large  hard 
knot  at  the  inferior  part  of  it, 
which,  if  squeezed,  produces 
sickness  and  pain,  similar  to  what 
is  experienced  on  squeezing  the 
testis.  When  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  quiet,  he  feels  no 
constitutional  disturbance  what- 
ever. The  pulse  and  tongue  are 
natural,  but  the  bowels  have  not 
been  open  today.  If  he  stands 
up,  sickness  and  faintness  are  the 
immediate  consequence.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  rupture  con- 
sists of  omentum,  which  adheres, 
and  is  doubled  or  coiled,  layer  af- 
ter layer  on  itself;  thus  account- 
ing for  the  hard  substance  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  tumor.  A 
brisk  dose  of  jalap  &c.  to  be  taken 
immediately. 

Evening. — The  bowels  have 
been  freely  opened. 

2d. — Not  worse.  Pain  on  pres- 
sure in  the  course  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  Leeches  to  be  applied  to 
the  tumor.  Continue  the  purga- 
tive medicine  occasionally. 

3d. — Better.  Less  pain  on 
pressure.  Repeat  the  leeches  ; 
keep  the  bowels  acting. 

From  this  time  he  gradually 
got  well,  the  leeches  having  been 
again  repeated  and  a  lotion  ap- 
plied.    At  first  he  wore  a  suspen- 


sory belt,  but  was  soon  able  to 
wear  his  truss  as  formerly.  The 
knotted  omentum  is  not  gone,  but 
is  less.  His  general  health  is 
now  as  good  as  ever. 

Case  of  Strangulated  Hernia,  in 
which  there  was  considerable  Am- 
biguity, owing  to  the  Scrotum 
having  been  bruised,  and  a  To- 
bacco Glyster  administered  prior 
to  the  Patient's  Admission. 
Treated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 
James  White,  aged  twentyfive,  a 
patrol. 

Dec.  7th. — This  man  has  a 
large  tumor  of  the  scrotum  :  it  is 
black,  as  if  it  were  severely 
bruised;  it  feels  as  if  it  contained 
a  fluid,  and  is  edematous  from  the 
scrotum  to  the  root  of  the  penis. 
A  harder  tumor  occupies  the  ab- 
dominal ring.  He  says  that,  last 
night,  when  running  after  a  thief, 
he  struck  his  belly  against  a  post, 
and  brought  down  a  rupture.  We 
must  here  notice,  that  these  men 
attribute  all  that  befals  them  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty  ; 
and  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
blow  on  the  belly  should  force  a 
portion  of  intestine  down  so  as  at 
once  to  form  a  large  scrotal  her- 
nia. The  belly  is  not  at  all  dis- 
tended, nor  is  there  pain  on  pres- 
sure, except  just  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ring  ;  but  he  is  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  suffering 
and  exhaustion.  His  pulse  is  weak 
and  fluttering ;  his  countenance 
very  pale;  his  skin  cold  and  clam- 
my, and  he  is  sick  :  in  short,  he 
exhibits  the  symptoms  which 
threaten  death,  in  the  last  stage 
of  strangulated  hernia. 

On  inquiry,  it  is  found  that,  he 
has  had  a  clyster  of  tobacco  infu- 
sion, which  throws  some  light  on 
the    symptoms.     We    also    learn 
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that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  gut  :  he  afterwards 
admitted  that  he  had  used  very 
powerful  means  himself.  As  the 
symptoms  seemed  to  be  referrible 
to  the  effect  of  the  tobacco,  and 
the  blackness  to  the  attempts 
made  to  reduce  the  hernia,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  surgeons  to  meet 


again. 


Before  their  next  visit,  which 
was  at  four  o'clock,  the  man's 
mother  had  arrived,  who  stated 
that  her  son,  when  a  child,  had  a 
u  windy  rupture  ;"  and  the  pa- 
tient, having  now  rallied  a  little, 
said  that  his  rupture  often  came 
dovyn,  but  that  he  could  return  it 
at  night.  The  taxis  had  been  re- 
peatedly tried  in  the  morning  by 
the  house  surgeon,  but  without 
success,  and  principally  because 
the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  of 
apathy  that  he  always  turned 
round  on  his  belly,  begging  to  be 
let  alone  ;  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  do  anything.  As  the 
symptoms  have  been  gradually 
improving,  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  tumor  by  the  hand  was  again 
made. 

Four  o'clock. — The  tumor, 
when  now  examined,  though  large, 
gives  the  idea  of  being  formed  by 
a  very  thin  sac,  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  congenital  hernia. 
On  using  the  proper  efforts  at  re- 
duction, there  appears  a  sort  of 
crepitus,  as  if  a  portion  of  air 
were  escaping  from  the  hernia, 
which  gives  promise  of  final  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  hope  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance, 
that  this  seeming  emptying  of  the 
hernia  gives  rise  to  tormina  of  the 
bowels  ;  but  still  the  patient  is  in 
a  very  peculiar  state,  and  appa- 
rently writhing  under  the  pain, 
will  not  submit  to  further  at- 
tempts.    He   again   turns  on  his 


belly,  and  will  not  keep  himself 
in  the  right  position,  or  submit  to 
further  pressure.  The  surgeons 
were  thus  obliged  to  leave  him, 
and  ordered  the  following  pill: 

R.     Colocyntb,  gr.  v. 
Calomel,  gr.  iii. 
Opii,  gr.  ss.     M.  fiat  pillula. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
he  took  this  pill,  he  had  an  injec- 
tion of  salt  and  gruel  ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  pill  was  repeated. 

Eight  o'clock. — The  attempts 
at  reduction  have  been  renewed. 
The  tumor  is  diminished,  aud 
softer  ;  he  has  had  motions.  He 
says  he  thinks  he  can  now  reduce 
it  himself,  which  he  promises  at 
least  to  attempt.  The  symptoms 
are  altogether  better,  and  he  is 
relieved  from  that  state  of  exces- 
sive lowness  and  sickness  which 
seemed  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  operation.  All  idea 
of  operating  is  given  up. 

Dec.  8th. — His  condition  im- 
proves; the  blackness  of  the  scro- 
tum is  changed  to  a  red  color,  and 
is  now  dissipating  :  part  of  the  tu- 
mor, however,  is  still  down.  He 
has  had  motions. 

Dec.  9th.— The  intestine  is  now 
reduced,  and  the  scrotum  quite 
empty. 

In  the  remarks  made  on  this 
ease.,  the  perplexing  nature  of  the 
symptoms  was  pointed  out.  Though 
they  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  a  patient  about  to  die  of  stran- 
gulated intestine,  the  tumor  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  reduced  :  its  cha- 
racter, however,  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  patient's  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  the  taxis.  This 
necessarily  made  the  case  more 
obscure.  The  scrotum  was  black, 
but  this  formed  no  indication  of 
the    state    of    the    parts   within. 
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The  principal   obscurity   in    the 

symptoms  arose  from  the  effects 

produced  by  the  tobacco  glyster. 

London  Med.  Sf  Phys.  Journ. 
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the  different  Methods  of  Exami- 
nation applicable  to  Affections  of 
the  Head,  Chest  and  Abdomen. 
By   L.    Martinet,    D.  M.  P. 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Ho- 
tel   Dieu.      Translated,    with 
notes    and   additions,  by  Jonas 
Quain,  A.  B.  Demonstrator   of 
Anatomy  at  the  Medical  School, 
Aldersgate  St.     London,  1826, 
pp.  310. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  clini- 
cal  guide.     It   contains    first,    a 
brief  statement  of  the  necessary 
requisites  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  clinical  pursuits;  and  a  detailed 
account     of    the     improvements 
which,  of  late  years,  have  been 
introduced  in  the   methods  of  in- 
vestigating  diseases  :    second,    a 
condensed  but  complete  account 
of  everything  necessary  to  enable 
the    observer   to   distinguish   dis- 
eases  from    each   other,    and   to 
draw  up  with  precision  the  histo- 
ry of  them.     To  this  is  added,  an 
enumeration   of  the  symptoms  of 
the  different   affections,  and   the 
morbid  alterations  which  they  in- 
duce.    M.  Martinet  in  his  work 
has  freely  availed  himself  of  the 
labors  of  Laennec,  Andral,  Lalle- 
mand,  Serres,  Louis,    Broussais, 
Rostan,  Chomel,  Double,  Landre, 
Beauvais  and  Professor  Recami- 
er,  and   the   office  which  he  has 
for  some  time  filled   at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  has  enabled  him  to  verify 
repeatedly  by  actual  observations 
the  correctness  of  the  statement* 
he  has  made. 


We  strongly  recommend  M. 
Martinet's  manual  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  especially  to  students  ; 
if  the  latter  wish  to  study  dis- 
eases to  advantage,  they  should 
always  have  it  at  hand,  both  when 
at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient,  and 
when  making  post  mortem  exami- 
nations. We  hope  that  oner  of 
our  enterprising  booksellers  will 
reprint  Mr.  Quain's  translation  ; 
it  appears  to  be  faithfully  execut- 
ed, and  contains  some  interesting 
additions. 

Chirurgische  Kupfertafeln,  eine  au- 
serlesene  Sammlung  der  noethig- 
sten  Abbildungen  von  ausserlich 
sichtbaren  Krankheitsformen  :  u. 
s.  f.  Zum  gebrauch  fur  prak- 
tische  Chirurgen.  Von  L.  F.  V. 
Froriep,  M.D.  &c.  4to.  Wei- 
mar. 

This  work  consists  of  a  selection 
of  the  most  valuable  surgical  en- 
gravings illustrative  of  important 
operations,  and  of  the  instruments, 
bandages  and  other  apparatus  em- 
ployed by  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  throughout  the 
world.  A  brief  descriptive  text 
accompanies  the  plates,  explana- 
tory of  the  various  operations,  or 
indicating  the  diagnostic  signs  of 
the  diseases  exhibited  in  the  en- 
gravings. These  figures  are  co- 
pied from  a  great  variety  of 
wTorks,  or  from  detached  papers 
published  in  the  periodical  jour- 
nals, thus  supplying  the  possessor 
of  the  work  with  a  mass  of  surgi- 
cal information  which  he  might 
elsewhere  seek  in  vain  in  any  one 
book.  Thirtyseven  numbers  of 
this  work  are  now  before  us, 
comprising  more  than  a  hundred 
representations  of  surgical  dis- 
eases, operations,  or  apparatus, 
displaying  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  the  most  approved  re- 
sources of  our  art.     The  engrav- 
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ings,  though  by  no  means  elabo- 
rately wrought,  are  expressive 
and  accurate  ;  a  number  of  them 
are  done  with  considerable  ele- 
gance, especially  some  which  are 
colored.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensive collection  from  standard 
works,  there  are  some  highly  in- 
teresting original  engravings  ; 
among  others  the  portrait  of  a 
youth  laboring  under  the  morbus 
cosruleus,  and  a  representation  of 
two  stages  of  ophthalmo  blenor- 
rhoea  which  are  very  interesting. 
The  contributions  of  German  sur- 
geons to  the  improvement  of  the 
art  are  shown  by  this  work  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
of  much  importance,  but  no  undue 
preference  for  the  surgical  prac- 
tice of  any  country  is  exhibited. 
Dr.  Froriep  draws  liberally  from 
all  accessible  sources,  and  has 
done  full  justice  to  every  individu- 
al who  has  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  surgical  science, 
however  obscure  such  individual 
may  otherwise  have  been.  We 
should  consider  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Froriep,  with  an  English 
text,  as  a  gift  of  great  value  to 
American  surgeons. 

turner.  J.  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  JAN.  29,   1828. 

NURSES. 
Whoever  is  looking  for  a  nurse 
should  not  expect  to  find  a  good  one 
oftener  than  once  in  five  times,  un- 
less he  is  prepared  to  bear  disap- 
pointment. Few  nurses  are  what 
they  should  be ;  as  a  profession  they 
are  full  of  faults,  defects  and  defi- 
ciencies. We  speak  of  them  as  we 
have  found  them,  and  it  best  suits 
our  purpose  and  inclination  to  say  of 
them   what  we  believe  to   be  true. 


How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  for  who 
ever  heard  of  a  woman's  taking  up 
the  business  of  a  nurse  at  the  proper 
time  of  life,  and  with  the  proper 
motives  and  preparation  for  success  ? 
Generally  speaking  it  is  widows  and 
elderly  maidens  who  first  begin  to 
think  of  this  vocation,  and  because 
they  are  obliged  to  do  something 
and  know  not  what  better  to  at- 
tempt ;  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
human  nature  to  imagine  that  if  they 
can  secure  their  2,  3  or  4  dollars  a 
week,  they  should  be  willing  to 
make  their  task  as  easy  as  they  can. 
But  in  this  case  as  in  some  others, 
the  faults  of  nurses  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed exclusively  to  their  own  de- 
merit. They  are  not  unfrequently 
tolerated  and  employed  in  decent  fa- 
milies long  after  they  have  rendered 
themselves  intolerable  by  their  indo- 
lence, want  of  capacity,  selfishness 
and  impertinence ;  long  after  they 
have  deserved  expulsion  from  all  re- 
putable society.  Besides,  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  some  physi- 
cians, the  very  guardians  of  health, 
are  themselves  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing a  bargain  with  certain  bad  nurse3 
for  mutual  recommendation,  for  the 
sake  of  making  money  out  of  their 
employers. 

Having  thus  spoken  against  nurses, 
it  seems  but  right  that  some  instances 
of  misconduct  should  be  adduced  to 
justify  this  censure.  Take  a  few 
cases.  The  writer  called  a  few 
months  since  to  see  a  mother  who 
had  an  infant  six  weeks  old.  The 
nurse  had  just  left  the  house.  The 
mother  inquired  if  it  was  necessary 
for  her  babe  to  continue  to  take  the 
gin.     In  reply  he  observed  that  he 
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did  not  know  it  ever  had  taken  any.  nurse  had  neglected  the  physician's 
The  mother  then  said  that  the  nurse  orders,  and  treated  the  feeble  patient 
had  told  her  that  a  little  gin  was  ne-  with  neglect  and  even  rudeness  and 
cessary  to  relieve  the  infant  from  severity,  so  that  the  mother,  feeliog 
wind  and  to  enable  it  to  rest  at  night,  herself  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
and  the  mother,  like  many  other  pa-  nurse,  was  really  afraid  to  complain 
rents,  supposing  the  nurse  to  be  suf-  of  her  base  conduct,  either  to  her 
ficiently  knowing  in  her  way  to  be  husband  or  her  physician.  This  con- 
worthy  of  trust,  permitted  her  to  be-  duct  has  occurred  more  than  once  to 
gin  with  a  teaspoonful,  and  gradual-  our  observation, 
ly  to  increase  the  dose  up  to  a  table-  In  another  recent  instance,  where' 
spoonful  every  evening!  This  of  there  were  several  young  children  in 
course  surprised  the  attending  phy-  the  family  to  whom  the  nurse  was 
sician,  who  was  happy  however  to  sometimes  requested  to  pay  some  at- 
find  that  this  early  intemperance  had  tention,  in  order  to  quiet  them  and 
Dot  to  appearance  materially  injured  lighten  her  own  task,  she  found  it 
the  infant.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  conducive  to  her  wishes  to  give  them 
nurse's  favorite  drink  for  herself,  and  SUgar  0r  molasses,  of  which  they 
of  medicine  for  her  charge,  was  giv-  Were  fond,  and  for  which  they  agreed 
en  the  first  night  and  wholly  with-  t0  be  still  for  a  time.  This  indul- 
held  afterward.  Happily  the  child  gence  soon  produced  acidity  in  their 
did  well.  Something  like  this  is  not  stomachs,  impaired  digestion,  relaxed 
uncommon  among  drowsy  nurses  the  bowels,  and  lastly  caused  aph- 
whose  feelings  are  stupified  by  their  thous  sores  and  incrustations  in  the 
own  potations,— in  order  that  their  mouth,  so  that  by  the  time  the  slen 
slumbers  may  not  be  interrupted.  der  mother  had  so  far  recovered  her 
Two  years  ago, while  attending  on  strength  as  to  superintend  her  fami- 
a  mother  during  her  puerperal  con-  ly,  she  found  all  her  children,  who 
rinement,  it  was  obvious  that  every-  had  been  kept  a  good  deal  out  of 
thing  did  not  go  on  well,  and  we  her  sight,  in  the  situation  above  de- 
were  accordingly  led  to  be  minute  in  scribed. 

our  inquiries,  &c.     The   nurse   was        Another  frequent  fault  of  nurses  is 

always  present   and  seemingly  very  to   neglect   their  own  duties  and  to 

attentive  to  her   duties.     According  assume  those  of  the  physician  ;  coun- 

to  her  assertions  the    physician's  di-  termanding  his  orders  and  snbstitut- 

rections  had  been  fully  executed ;  to  ing   remedies    and    applications    of 

this  the  unhappy  mother  seemed  to  their  own.      A    hundred    other   in- 

assent,  and  it  was  believed   that  the  stances  of  various   misconduct  could 

nurse    reported    truly.      Still    some  be  readily  cited;  but  a  pertinent  and 

doubts    existed    in    the    physician's  important  inquiry  is,  how  are  nurses 

mind,  as  he  could  not  account  for  se-  to  be  made  better  ?     This  improve- 

veral  unfavorable  appearances.     Af-  ment  must  be  accomplished  in  part 

ter   some   days   passed  in    this  way,  by  the  nurses  themselves  ;  in  part  by 

the  fact  at  length  came  out  that  the  those  who  employ  and  pay  them  of- 
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ten  far  beyond  the  worth  of  their  making  known  to  him  all  their  doubts, 
services,  and  in  part  by  the  medical  wants,  and  complaints.  This  would 
profession.  So  soon  as  a  woman  de-  afford  the  best  practicable  security 
termines  to  become  a  nurse,  she  against  quacks,  officious  neighbors, 
should  put  herself  under  the  inslruc-  and  assuming,  selfsufficieut  nurses, 
tion  and  direction  of  some  respecta-  This  would  break  up  that  practice 
ble  physician  till  he  can  say  that  he  which  loo  many  mothers  fall  into, 
deems  her  to  be  well  qualified  and  of  secretly  consulting  the  nurse  res- 
disposed  to  perform  the  important  pecting  a  number  of  little  ailments 
and  responsible  duties  of  her  office,  for  which  the  nurse  always  has  a  re- 
A  woman  so  qualified  and  disposed  medy,  and  is  permitted  to  use  it 
would  not  want  employment.  This  without  the  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
recommendation  of  the  physician  cian.  Thus  these  little  complaints, 
should  be  revoked  the  moment  the  by  mismanagement  not  unfrequently 
agent  is  found  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  become,  as  every  physician  has  seen, 
Physicians  should  speak  of  nurses  as  serious,  if  not  fatal  maladies, 
they  find  them,  and  of  course  should  We  feel  that  we  have  but  just  en- 
recommend  no  one  of  the  many  who  tered  on  this  subject,  which  might 
are  either  incorrigibly  stupid,  selfish  be  pursued  much  further, — we  are 
or  unprincipled.  They  should  not  admonished,  however,  to  stop,  and 
be  employed  till  somebody  who  is  can  only  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
intelligeut  and  honest  can  and  will  the  consideration  of  those  concerned 
recommend  them.  The  bad  should  in  the  correction  of  existing  evils  and 
not  be  tolerated,  they  should  be  dis-  abuses. 

missed  ;  and  the  faithful,  kind  and  at-  

tentive  nurse  should  be  treated  with 


NOTICE. 


kindness    and    approbation;   not    ca-         m,       r.u        ,  *  .«    ^  **  >•/    > 

rr  '  The  5th  volume  of  the  Medical 

ressed  till  she  is  spoiled  by  her  own  ,  .  ...  .,,    ,  .,u  .,     ...   , 

r  J  Intelligencer  will  close  with  the  third 

imaginary  importance,  but  like  a  ra-  ^^  Nq<  39?February  12?  1828  . 

t.onal  being  who  has   done  well  and  this  wU|  make  a  book  of  624   octayo 

is  entitled,  in  the  proper  manner,  to  „  rr-  •     ,,      •  ,      c 

.  '  v     r  '  pages,  one  sumcientlv   large  and   of 

know  that   she  has  the  approbation  .     "  ,        ., 

rr  more  convenient  size  than  the  entire 

and  good  wishes  of  those  whom  she  trt         ,  , ,  ,  , 

°  52  numbers,  would  have  made.     An 

has  faithfully  served  in   a  trvinsr  and  T    ,  .,,  ,      c      .  ,     ,   .         , 

J  "    °  Index  will  be  furnished  to  subscn- 

oftentimes   difficult   and   responsible  inB.      rn  M-1     i     i  „   „  ■ „  *i    • 

"  bers.     1  hose  who  have  recently  be- 

occupation.      We  have   seen  a  wor-  .    .  ,      ,,  Ut  -    ., 

r  gun  to  take  the  paper  can  obtain  the 

thy  nurse    in   tears   because  she  had  •      i  u  •   ,     A, 

.  ■  ■    ,  back  numbers  so  as  to  complete  the 

been  unkindly   and  severely  blamed        ,         P     ,.   j.      .c  ,    .     ,      c 

J  J  volume  lor  binding  if  desired,     borne 

and  chided,  where  she  deserved  on-  .        -•.,      ...        ,  ,        , 

copies  oi  the  4th  volume,  bound  or 

ly  approbation  and  encouragement.  ,         ,  .11       ..■      «* 

**  °  unbound,  may  be  had  at  this  omce. 

No  family  should  employ  a  physi- 
cian who  is  not  worthy  of  the  respect 

and  confidence  of  his  patients,  and        Aphysician  writes  from  NewYork 

.  that  the  weather  was  cold,  and  that 

these  should  consult  him  as  a  friend,  catarrh    wa8  becoming  frequent,  on 

ieeking  the  information  they  need,  the  15th  instant 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS   AND   SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,   Washingion  St.,  opposite  Avery  St. 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

A  LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  &x.  Constantly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 
271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winttr  St. 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries1  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians1  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians  and   families  may  depend  on   the 


most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests   for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  &c. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTH- 
ERS have  just  received  a  large  in- 
voice of  Surgical  Instruments^  which  they 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms  at 
their  Store, — Sign  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
90  and  92,  Washington  St.,  where  is  also 
for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Drugs,  Med- 
icines, Chemical  and  Electrical  Apparatus, 
and  other  articles  that  are  usually  kept 
in  Druggists1  stores. 

***  A  few  pounds  of  the  genuine  Liv- 
erivort,  Hepatica  triloba,  for  consumptive 
complaints,  for  sale  as  above.  Iaft6t. 

VACCINE  MATTER. 

I  HE  subscribers  having  received  fre- 
quent applications  for  vaccine  mat- 
ter, which  they  were  unable  to  supply, 
have  now  made  arrangements  to  keep  a 
constajit  supply  of  it,  taken  from  select 
and  healthy  patients.  They  will  receive 
it  fresh,  daily  ;  and  all  had  of  them  may 
be  relied  on. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTHERS, 

Druggists. 
At  the  sign  of  The  Good  Samaritan,  90 
and  92,  Washington  Street. 
3t 

NEW  APOTHECARY'S   SHOP. 

>R.  W.  BRADFORD,  flndingthe  prac- 
tice of  Physic  injurious  to  his  health, 
has  relinquished  it,  and  opened  an  Apoth- 
ecary^ Shop  at  the  head  of  Poplar  Street, 
where  he  will  keep  the  best  of  Medicines 
and  devote  his  personal  attention  to  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  the  same. — 
The  Prescriptions  of  Physicians  will  be 
accurately  put  up  and  Families  may  de- 
pend on  correctness  ;  he  therefore  solicits 
a  share  of  public   patronage. 

Medicines  may  be  obtained  in  the  night 
as  well   as  by  day. 

Boston,  Aug.  30,  1827. 
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diseases  of  the  skin.  dued  ;  recourse  was  then  had  to 
Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  have  the  use  of  sulphur  internally,  and 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  warm  baths  containing  sulphuret 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  some  of  potash.  For  some  time  the 
highly  interesting  observations  on  disease  seemed  to  diminish  under 
the  efficacy  of  the  physiological  this  treatment,  but  it  afterwards 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  appeared  stationary.  Recourse 
We  hope  in  our  next,  or  in  the  was  then  had  to  tar  ointment,  and 
subsequent  number,  to  present  afterwards  to  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
some  cases  successfully  treated  citrine  ointments.  "The  parts  to 
on  this  plan,  by  our  coadjutor,  which  the  ointment  was  applied 
Dr.  Jackson  ;  at  present,  as  the  were  well  cleansed  every  day, 
treatment  of  these  diseases  in  this  either  by  means  of  diligent  wash- 
country,  is  very  generally  empi-  tog  with  soap  and  water,  or  with 
rical,  we  shall  give  a  full  analysis  water  containing  a  solution  of 
of  the  observations  of  Drs.  Graves  caustic  potash,  as  directed  by  Dr. 
and  Stokes.  Duffin.  The  warm  baths  and  the 
Case  1. — A  young  girl  was  ad-  internal  use  of  sulphur  have  been 
mitted  the  25th  of  October  last  continued;  she  uses  a  diet  consist- 
ing the  Meath  Hospital,  laboring  ing  chiefly  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
under  the  severest  form  of  psori-  is  now  almost  completely  well." 
asis,  affecting  not  only  the  scalp,  "In  squamous  diseases,  more 
face,  and  extremities,  but  almost  limited  in  their  extent,  we  have 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  successfully  used  a  similar  me- 
A  most  abundant  desquamation  of  thod  of  treatment;  except  that  in 
silvery  white  scales  was  constant-  such  cases  general  bloodletting 
ly  taking  place, — skin  almost  uni-  may  be  often  dispensed  with,  as 
versally  of  a  bright  red  color  and  the  repeated  application  of  leech- 
very  itchy, — pulse  100,  strong, —  es  to  the  affected  parts  is  suffi- 
complained  of  thirst,  but  had  good  cient  to  subdue  the  active  inflaoi- 
appetite,  and  in  other  respects  matory  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
appeared  healthy.  By  bleeding  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the 
twice,  low  diet,  the  repeated  ap-  treatment  of  squamous  diseases, 
plication  of  leeches  to  the  most  is  to  determine  the  proper  period 
inflamed  parts  of  the  surface,  and  for  leaving  off  the  local  antiphlo- 
the  use  of  a  pint  of  the  decoction  gistic  applications,  and  changing 
ofsarsaparilla  with  two  drachms  of  them  for  stimulants.  The  latter, 
supertartrate  of  potash  daily,  the  if  applied  too  soon,  will  aggravate 
cutaneous  inflammation  was  sub-  the  disease,  and  when  this  is  found 
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to  be  the  case,  they  should  imme-  ness,  but  the  hands  were  still 
diately  be  laid  aside,  and  the  ap-  loaded  with  the  dried  scabs,  red, 
plication  of  leeches,  poultices  and  and  constantly  exhaling  a  dense 
cooling  lotions  be  again  resorted  vapor.  They  were  leeched,  and 
to."  warm  poultices  applied  over  the 

As  yet  Drs.  G.  and  S.  have  recent  leech  bites.  He  continu- 
met  with  no  case  of  scaly  disease  ed  using  the  warm  bath,  and  took 
which  has  resisted  the  above  me-  an  electuary  of  the  supertartrate 
thodofcure.  of  potash,  with  sulphur.     In  the 

Drs.  G.  and  S.  have  also   em-    course   of  a  week  the  bleeding 
ployed  this   treatment  in  chronic    and  leeching  were  again  repeated 
pustular  and  tubercular  diseases,    with  great   benefit ;   so  much  in- 
Case. — uJohn   Knowlan,   aged    deed  had  the  inflammatory  symp- 
8  16,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital    toms  subsided,  that  it  was  thought 
early  in  December,  1825,  cover-    advisable    to     order    him    small 
ed  with  the  most  aggravated  form    doses    of  the    arsenical  solution, 
of  general   porriginous   eruption.    Under  this  plan  he  continued  for 
The    head,    face,   elbows,   hands    some  time,  but  the  symptoms  not 
and  wrists,  were  particularly  af-    yielding,  this   medicine  was  omit- 
fected  ;   on  the  hands   there  was    ted,  and   he   took  the  infusion  of 
the  most  enormous  accumulation    dulcomara  without  any  percepti- 
of  scabs,    arising    from   the   dis-    ble    benefit.     The    antiphlogistic 
charge    of    numerous     pustules,    plan  was   then   recurred  to,  the 
The  nails   were  thickened,  con-    head  was  shaved  and  poulticed, 
torted    and    split.      A   continual    he    was  freely  purged,  and   took 
steam    arose  from   his  arms   and    several  tepid  baths;  by  this  treat- 
hands,  and  the  odor  of  the  body    ment  every  inflammatory  symptom 
was    most  disgusting.     Indeed  it    subsided,  the  head  became  clean, 
would   be    difficult   to  convey  in    and  the  skin  lost  its  red  color,  but 
words  a  proper  idea  of  his  loath-    was  still  covered  with  small  white 
some  appearance.     The  eruption    scales   in   such    abundance,    that 
chiefly    affected   his  scalp,    face    when  he  took  off  his  shirt,  a  cloud 
and    extremities  ;    on   the   trunk    of  them  wrould  rise  around  him. 
there   were    but   few    pustules.    The   hands    were    still    covered 
The  skin  of  the  trunk  was  how-    with   thick   scabs,    but   had   lost 
ever  red,  rough  with  papula3,  and    their    inflammatory    appearance, 
the  cuticle    fell  off  constantly  in    The  pulse  was  slow,  and  the  bow- 
dry  scales.     The  skin  of  the  ex-    els  freely  open.     The  phlogistic 
tremities  was  red  and  hot.     He    diathesis    being    thus    somewhat 
had  occasional  rigors  and  constant    subdued,    he    used    the    sulphur 
thirst,    but   was    not    emaciated,    bath,  and  an  ointment    consisting 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was    of  equal  parts  of  the  dilute  citrine 
determined    to   treat  him   on  the    and  tar  ointments   was  applied  to 
antiphlogistic  plan.     He  was,  in    the    hands    and    head,    with    the 
consequence,  bled  twice  to  a  con-    greatest   benefit  ;   the   scabs  fell 
siderable   amount,  freely  purged,    off,  and  a  fine  new  cuticle  cover- 
and  used  several  warm  baths  ;  by    ed  the  palms  of  the  hands.     Thus 
these  means  he  was    greatly  im-    he  continued  for  about  ten  days, 
proved,  the  skin  of  the  body  had    during  which  time  he  had  been 
lost  much  of  it?  inflammatory  red-    put  on  a  more  generous  diet.     He 
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now  experienced  a  return  of  the  course,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
eruption  over  the  whole  body,  es-  cases  of  porrigo,  "  must  be  es- 
pecially on  the  breast  ;  it  came  ting  the  hair,  and  the  diligent  use 
out  in  the  form  of  minute  pus-  of  emollient  poultices,  alkaline 
tules,  which  quickly  dried,  leav-  lotions,  &c.  till  the  scabs  are  soft- 
ing  the  surface  covered  by  thin  ened  and  removed,  after  which 
scabs.  The  skin  was  hot  and  the  head  should  be  shaved.  Even 
red,  and  the  pulse  indicated  great  in  cases  of  long  standing,  we  have 
activity  in  the  circulation.  He  found  the  greatest  benefit  to  arise 
was  ordered  to  be  bled,  and  was  from  leeching  the  head,  and  now 
again  freely  purged.  The  blood  almost  always  commence  the 
was  huffed  and  cupped.  Great  re-  treatment  in  this  way.  Recent 
lief  followed  this  operation.  The  cases  however  require  a  more 
skin  lost  its  red  color  and  itch  i-  frequent  repetition  of  the  leech- 
ness,  and  the  pulse  was  reduced  es,  and  a  stricter  antiphlogistic 
in  strength  and  frequency.  He  general  treatment  than  chronic 
was  ordered  to  take  no  animal  cases.  In  several  cases  of  scald 
food.  The  baths  were  repeated,  head,  where  circumstances  pre- 
and  his  bowels  kept  freely  open  vented  our  having  recourse  to 
by  the  electuary  of  cream  of  tar-  leeches  in  the  first  instance,  we 
tar  and  sulphur.  Under  this  have  substituted,  with  advantage, 
treatment  he  rapidly  improved,  poultices,  with  an  ounce  or  two 
and  after  some  time  was  even  of  liquor  acet.  Plumbi.  In  chil- 
enabled  to  recur  to  the  use  of  the  dren  this  will  often  succeed  in  re- 
tar  and  citrine  ointments,  which,  ducing  the  high  inflammatory  ac- 
together  with  warm  baths,  com-  tion.  In  one  case  only  did  the 
pleted  the  cure  in  a  few  weeks,  continued  use  of  the  acetate  of 
He  is  at  present,  December  15,  lead  produce  symptoms  like  coli- 
1826,  in  good  health,  and  quite  ca  pictonum." 
free  from  the  least  trace  of  cu-  The  constitutional  treatment 
taneous  eruption."  must  vary  with  the  patient's  pe- 
Drs.  G.  and  S.  have  found  a  culiarities  as  to  health.  "  In 
similar  treatment  efficacious  in  a  strong  healthy  children  cooling 
case  of  sycosis  menti,  and  have  aperients  and  a  spare  regimen 
also  used  it  .  with  very  marked  will  much  facilitate  the  cure, 
success  in  porrigo  of  the  scalp,  or  In  the  weakly  and  emaciated, 
scald  head.  "  Recent  cases  of  change  of  air,  attention  to  the 
porrigo  yield  readily  to  the  appli-  bowels,  a  more  nutritious  diet, 
cation  of  leeches  to  the  head,  and  and  a  judicious  use  of  tonic  reme- 
poultices,  repeated  till  the  in-  dies,  may  be  combined  advantage- 
flammation  of  the  scalp  is  subdu-  ously  with  the  local  antiphlogistic 
ed."  The  formation  of  these  plan,  and  in  such  the  cure  of  the 
pustules,  be  the  case  chronic  or  cutaneous  complaint,  by  removing 
recent,  are  the  result  ofinflam-  a  constant  source  of  irritation, 
mation,  and  their  developement  will  materially  tend  to  restore 
will   cease,  with  the  removal  of  the  health. 

their  cause  ;  the  cure  may  then        "  There   is  no  doubt  that   the 

be  easily  completed   by  the  judi-  sudden    drying   up    of    cutaneous 

cious  use   of  the  tar  and  citrine  diseases  has  occasionally  produced 

ointments.      The    first    step,   of  dangerous     internal     complaints. 
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This  danger  does  not  seem  to  at- 
tend their  cure  by  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  which,  when 
prudently  conducted,  diminishes 
the  tendency  to  inflammatory  action 
in  the  constitution,  and  does  not, 
like  merely  local  applications,  de- 
stroy it  in  one  part  only  to  reappear 
in  another." 

Jimer.  J.  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

Instrument  for  removing    Urinary 
Calculi  without  the  Operation  of 
Lithotomy. 
The  instrument  proposed  consists 
of  a  strait  silver  catheter,  of  con- 
siderable   diameter,    which    en- 
closes another  of  steel,  terminat- 
ed at  its  lower  extremity  by  three 
branches.   These  branches,  which 
are  intended  to  grasp  the  stone, 
are  made  to  approximate  by  with- 
drawing the  steel  catheter  a  short 
way  within  the  outer  one.     The 
cavity  of  the  inner  catheter  is  in- 
tended  to  admit  a  steel   rod,  to 
which   may    be  affixed,  at  plea- 
sure, a  simple  quadrangular  drill, 
or  a  strawberryshaped  file,  or  a 
trephine.     By  the  aid  of  a  spring, 
the  Lithontriptor,  as  the  inventor 
has  called  it,  is  pressed  equably 
inwards,  and  it  is  made  to  revolve 
with  velocity  by  means  of  a  bow, 
after   the   manner   of  a   common 
hand  drill.     Such  is  the  principle 
of  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment.    A  Report  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Chaussier  and  Percy,  who 
were    requested    by   the    Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  the   invention. 
This  Report  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms  of  the  success  which  the 
reporters  witnessed,  in  repeated 
trials  by  the  inventor  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  distinct 
and  precise  evidence  adduced  by 
them,  that  none  of  the  means  pre- 


viously suggested  for  the  same 
purpose,  can  compete  with  the 
instrument  now  proposed. 

In  March,  1822,  the  above  Re- 
port was  made  by  MM.  Chaussier 
and  Percy  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  as  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  body  to  investigate 
this  invention  and  asserted  im- 
provement. The  authority  of 
these  names  is  not  small.  Three 
cases  are  given  which  were  ope- 
rated on  in  their  presence  with 
complete  destruction  of  the  stone 
in  each,  the  nucleus  of  one  of 
which  was  a  bean. 

These  gentlemen  in  their  re- 
port give  a  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  attempt  to  fulfil  the  object 
in  view,  the  discharge  of  the 
stone  without  an  operation. 

Dr.  Civiale  first  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  mechanical  destruc- 
tion of  the  stone  while  in  pursuit 
of  a  solvent  for  this  purpose. 
Being  desirous  to  obtain  portions 
of  the  stone  to  ascertain  its  na- 
ture, he  was  devising  means  to 
effect  it,  when  the  suggestion 
arose  that  the  whole  stone  might 
be  so  destroyed.  This  was  in 
1817.  But  to  pass  a  strait  sound 
through  the  urethra  was  the  first 
and  most  difficult  step.  By  pa- 
tience and  practice  M.  Civiale 
soon  was  enabled  to  introduce  it 
with  facility.  The  breaking  of 
the  stone  is  heard  according  to  its 
consistency,  and  the  operation 
proceeds  at  intervals  ;  the  blad- 
der is  washed  out  with  warm  wa- 
ter, which  brings  out  with  it  the 
powdered  fragments  of  the  stone. 

Three  cases  were  reported  by 
a  committee  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred.  The  first  case  re- 
quired three  different  settings  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the 
stone.  The  committee  sounded 
the  patient,  a  young  man  32  years 
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old,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
a  complete  cure.  Drs.  Larrey, 
Majendie,  Serres  and  several  oth- 
ers were  present  at  these  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient 
aged  40,  the  urethra  was  previ- 
ously distended,  the  calculus  was 
supposed  to  be  of  the  size  of  a 
chesnut,  and  the  French  chesnut 
is  considerably  larger  than  ours  ; 
the  noise  of  the  operation  was 
more  obscure  than  that  from  the 
first;  this  required  four  meetings, 
at  the  last  of  which  the  lithontrip- 
tor  was  not  used,  but  the  forceps 
of  Hunter  effected  the  extraction 
of  some  fragments,  and  the  for- 
ceps of  Civiale  the  pellicle  of  a 
haricot  bean  which  was  extracted 
at  a  previous  meeting,  and  which 
had  its  shoot  protruded  in  full 
germination  ;  the  patient  was  en- 
tirely relieved. 

In  the  third  case  dilatation  was 
also  used;  the  patient  was  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  troubled  with 
the  complaint  18  months.  The 
stone  was  supposed  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  of  mo- 
derate hardness.  Four  meetings 
were  had  ;  at  the  second,  nothing 
was  done,  as  the  calculus  could 
not  be  found  ;  no  difficulty  was 
found  in  its  destruction  afterwards. 
In  this,  as  in  others,  masses  of 
mucus  were  extracted  with  the 
forceps. 

The  committee  think  the  in- 
vention glorious  for  French  surge- 
ry, honorable  for  the  author,  and 
consoling  for  humanity. 

Fortyone  cases  have  now  been 
operated  on  by  M.  Civiale,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  table  he  has  publish- 
ed, of  which  one  only  has  failed  of 
being  cured,  and  though  several 
patients  have  died  some  time  af- 
ter, it  was  not  in  consequence  of 


the  operation,  but  their  autopsic 
examination  discovered  no  parti- 
cles of  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

From  his  experience  M.  Civi- 
ale has  concluded,  1st,  that  cal- 
culi the  most  recently  formed  are 
most  easily  removed.  2d.  Large 
calculi,  organic  changes  in  the 
bladder,  swelling  of  the  prostate 
gland  when  considerable,  organic 
derangement  of  the  kidneys,  and 
other  organs,  are  very  unfavora- 
ble complications,  though  not  al- 
ways forbidding  the  operation. 
3d.  There  are  some  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  altogether  im- 
prudent to  attempt  operating  ;  of 
these  he  has  had  a  number.  In 
some,  an  irritable  bladder  pre- 
vented, and  in  others  the  disor- 
ganization of  parts.  One  of  these 
was  interesting  ;  two  calculi  ex- 
isted, one  of  which  was  wedsred 
in  the  urethra,  after  perforating 
which  with  the  lithontriptor,  he 
advised  the  patient  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  lithotomy ;  he 
consented,  and  M.  C.  cut  down 
on  the  stone  in  the  urethra,  ex- 
tracted it  broken,  cut  open  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  extracted 
the  other,  which  was  three  inches 
and  three  lines  in  circumference. 
The  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Michael  Joseph  Brous- 
seaud,  exsurgeon  major  of  the 
army,  and  member  of  the  legion 
of  hogor,  has  reported  his  own 
case  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, having  been  operated  on  by 
M.  Civiale  in  1825,  and  cured  af- 
ter six  operations.  He  speaks 
highly  of  the  invention,  and  though 
the  discharge  of  some  blood  fol- 
lowed each  operation,  ho  says 
there  is  nothing  frightful  in  it, 
that  the  patient  may  go  out  two 
days  after,  and  that  in  certain 
cases   patients   will  find  it  "  an 
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easy  and  sure  mode  of  being  de- 
livered from  a  disease  which 
alarms  without  ceasing." 

Finally,  MM.  Roux,  Cloque-t 
and  Chegoin,  in  a  report  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  say,  "  that 
it  proves  indubitably  to  the  Aca- 
demy the  possibility  of  destroying 
in  the  bladder  and  extracting  by 
the  urethra  without  an  incision 
and  by  means  of  strait  instru- 
ments, a  calculus  of  small  size  ; 
that  this  operation,  though  requir- 
ing to  be  repeated  several  times, 
not  without  pain,  is  far  from  pre- 
senting the  evils  of  lithotomy." 

cc  We  ought  further  to  say  that 
one  of  us  has  assisted  at  five  ope- 
rative sittings  of  M.  Civiale,  by 
which  a  patient  having  a  soft 
stone,  of  recent  formation  and 
from  an  external  cause,  was  hap- 
pily delivered  ;  that  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  operative  pro- 
ceedings and  dexterity  of  M.  Ci- 
viale, and  without  examining  the 
question  under  a  general  point  of 
view,  we  may  conclude  from 
what  we  have  seen,  that  stones 
of  small  size  and  friable,  are  ea- 
sily broken  in  this  organ,  and  tak- 
en out  through  the  urethra. 
These  conclusions  misrht  be  ex- 
tended  from  other  facts  which 
have  been  published  ;  but  we  re- 
peat we  only  wish  to  draw  ours 
from  what  we  have  witnessed." 

For  this  operation  much  dex- 
terity is  required,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  obstacles  and 
accidents  which  may  occur.  From 
a  friend  in  Paris  I  learn  that  Dr. 
Civiale  possesses  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  is 
about  to  operate  on  Gen.  Arm- 
strong of  London,  Baron  de  Zac 
of  Italy,  and  several  other  persons 
from  Scotland,  Dublin,  Germany 
and  Spain.  Should  this  method 
prove  satisfactory,  of  which  there 


is  now  every  prospect,  the  fright- 
ful and  painful  operation  of  litho- 
tomy will  not  be  necessary,  for 
no  one  will  delay  a  resort  to  this 
expedient  till  the  calculus  in- 
creases so  much,  and  the  symp- 
toms become  so  much  aggravated 
as  to  require  the  former  mode  of 
extraction.  a  subscriber. 

P.  S.  I  understand  that  the 
injection  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
has  been  attended  with  success 
in  several  instances. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

On  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mem- 
brane of  the  Aqueous  Humor.  By 
Dr.  Wedemeyer. — A  scrofulous, 
rheumatic,  and  arthritic  predispo- 
sition, contusions  of  the  eye,  and 
inveterate  syphilis,  Dr.  Wedeme- 
yer considers  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  inflammation  in  ques- 
tion. The  signs  which  he  has  ob- 
served to  characterize  it,  are, 
little  pain  in  the  eye  or  external 
redness,  want  of  transparency  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea, 
at  the  commencement,  though  the 
external  surface  remains  moist 
and  shining  ;  subsequently  small 
opaque  spots  on  the  internal  sur- 
face, and  cloudiness  of  the  cor- 
nea. The  aqueous  humor  is  also 
cloudy,  it  is  secreted  in  unusual 
quantity,  and  constitutes  a  true 
acute  dropsy  of  the  anterior 
chamber ;  the  patient  becomes 
nearsighted,  myoptic,  his  sight  is 
much  affected  ;  often  the  march 
of  the  disease  is  very  rapid,  blood 
is  effused  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  afterwards  pus  ;  some- 
times the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  iris,  the  color  of  which  part 
then  changes.  These  symptoms 
disappear  more  or  less  slowly  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  antiphlo- 
gistic and  revulsive  treatment, 
but  collyria  and  other  local  means 
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are  of  little  utility. — Langenbeck:  Langenbeck  ;  he  has  seen  only  a 
neue  Bibliothek  fur  die  chirurgie  single  instance  of  inflammatory 
mid  Ophthalmulogie;tom.  4.  p.  66.  symptoms  succeeding  this  opera- 
tion, and  in  this  case  a  single 
Observations  on  the  Inflammation  bleeding  relieved  it;  he  advises 
of  the  Capsule  of  the  Jlqueous  Hu-  that  the  cornea  should  be  punc- 
??ior,  Chronic  Iritis  follotcing  the  tured  more  towards  its  centre 
Operation  of  Keratonyxis,  fyc.  By  than  inferior  part,  because  we 
Dr.  G.  C.  Schindler. — Dr.  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  wound- 
Schindler  relates  two  cases  of  in-  ing  the  iris,  the  movements  of  the 
flammation  of  the  serous  tunic  of  needle  are  less  extensive,  conse- 
the  aqueous  humor.  The  diagno-  quently  there  is  less  pressure  on 
sis  which  he  indicates,  differs  but  the  lips  of  the  wound;  finally  be- 
in  a  few  particulars  from  that  of  cause  the  cicatrice,  always  tri- 
Dr.  Wedemeyer.  He  asserts  fling,  speedily  disappears  totally. 
that  the  color  of  the  iris  under-  Ibid. 
goes  no  change,  but  that  the  pupil  Deepseated  Inflammation  of  the 
closes,  and  sometimes  takes  an  Eye.— Mr.  Bury  relates  in  the 
unnatural  figure.  The  lymph  Medico Chirurgical  Review  for  Ju- 
poured  out  in  the  anterior  cham-  ly  last,  an  interesting  case,  treat- 
ber  forms  bands  uniting  the  differ-  ,ed  by  Mr.  Wickham,  which  shows 
ent  surfaces,  and  sometimes  pro-  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  con- 
duce a  false  membrane  which  trol  of  mercury  over  iritic  inflam- 
closes  the  pupil.  The  inflamma-  mation,  and  its  power  of  effecting 
tion  terminates  always  by  secre-  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
tion,   and  never  by   suppuration  ;  lymph. 

Dr.  Schindler  thinks  that  internal  Case. — A  woman,  aged  21, 
sympathetic  ophthalmias  hitherto  corpulent  and  florid,  has  had  a 
considered  as  appertaining  to  iri-  slow  but  continued  inflammation 
tis,  have  their  seat  rather  in  the  in  the  right  eye  for  two  years, 
serous  membrane.  during  which  he^r  vision  has  gra- 
in the  two  cases  which  he  has  dually  become  more  and  more  in- 
treated,  calomel  and  the  extract  distinct,  till,  at  last,  it  is  lost.  No 
of  belladonna  were  of  great  ser-  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the 
vice,  and  he  considers  them  as  conjunctiva  or  sclerotica, —  pupil 
the  best  means  that  can  be  em-  immoveably  contracted,  its  ed^e 
ployed  to  cure  the  disease.  surrounded  with  a  margin  of 
He  considers  simple  inflamma-  lymph,  of  a  brownish  color, — suf- 
tion  of  the  serous  capsule  of  the  fers  much  from  deepseated  pain 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  con-  of  the  eyeball.  Considering  it  a 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  case  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
Langenbeck  and  Dr.  Wedemeyer,  the  iris  and  choroid,  and  under- 
as  different  from  the  inflammation  standing  that  the  usual  antiphio- 
which  sometimes  follows  the  ope-  gistic  treatment  had  been  .fully 
ration  of  keratonyxis,  because  the  and  repeatedly  gone  through,  ca- 
latter  is  more  complicated  and  lomel  with  opium  was  at  once 
slower  in  its  progress.  Dr.  Schin-  given,  and  as  soon  as  the  mouth 
dler  does  not  entertain  so  unfa-  was  affected,  which  was  in  five 
vorable  an  opinion  of  keratonyxis  days,  an  evident  amendment  took 
as  Dr.  Wedemeyer  and  Professor  place  in    the   vision,  and   a  slight 
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mercurial  action  being  kept  up,  effect   which  the   evacuation   of 

she   by    degrees    recovered   her  the   anterior  chamber   exercises 

sight    completely.       Soon    after  over  the  progress  of  inflammation 

this   the   left  eye   was   attacked  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  globe, 

with     deepseated     inflammation,  and   cites    the    cases    of   disease 

which  was  treated  by  a  renewed  where    the   spontaneous  or  acci- 

excitement  of  the  mercurial  ac-  dental  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 

tion.     These  attacks  after  a  time  humor,  frequently  repeated,  isei- 

were  again  and  again   renewed,  ther  useful  in  preserving  the  or- 

and  only  yielded  to  the  repetition  gan,  or,  at  least,  is   without  any 

of  the  mercurial  action.     At  the  real    danger   to    vision.      Among 

close  of  an  attack  of  inflammation,  these  are  certain   scrofulous  and 

quin.  sulp.  gr.  iij.   three  times   a  rheumatic  ophthalmias,  with  su- 

day    were    administered,    in   the  perabundance  of  aqueous  humor, 

hopes  of  destroying  the  disposition  extreme  tension  of  the  eye,  and 

to   a    repetition    of    the    attack,  ulceration  of  the    cornea,  which 

Slight   attacks   of  superficial   in-  gives  exit  to   the  fluid,  and  thus 

flammation  occurred  subsequent-  relieves  the  internal  compression, 

ly,   but   in   the   course   of  three  and  in  the   second  place  certain 

weeks  she  appeared  well.  traumatic  lesions  of  the  globe,  of 

which  the  author  gives  some  ex- 

On  the  Artificial  and  Accidental  amples. — Bulletin  Sc.  Med.  from 

Evacuation  of  the  anterior  Chamber  Journ.  fur  Chirurg.  und  Angen- 

of  the  Eye,     By  Dr.  Basedow,  heilkunde.  t.  viii.  p.  594. 
of    Mersebourg. — Dr.    Basedow 

considers  the  evacuation   of  the  Hypopion. — Dr.    Gierl,    in    a 

anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  as  late  work  on  this  disease,  recom- 

the  dernier  resource  in  cases    of  mends,  if  the  inflammation  does 

ophthalmia,  threatening  to  termi-  not  yield  to  antiphlogistics,   that 

nate   in  suppuration  and   destroy  the  matter  should  be  evacuated, 

vision,  and  he  represents  it  as  ca-  not  only  when  it  exists  in  the  an- 

pable  of  saving  the  eye  in  almost  terior,  but  also  when  occurring  in 

desperate  circumstances.  He  has  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye; 

performed  the  operation  only  in  and  in  this  latter  case  he  proposes 

four  instances,  but  these  were  all  to  make  an  opening  into  the  pos- 

crowned  with   success.     He  di-  terior  chamber  through  the  scle- 

vides  the  cornea  at  its  most  de-  rotica.     Dr.  G.  has  peformed  this 

pendent   part,  and   makes  the  in-  operation  in  a  single  instance  on- 

cision  but  onethird  the  extent  re-  ly,  but  with  complete  success, 

quired  in  the    operation  for  cata-  We    do   not  believe  that  this 

ract.     In   the  cases  in  which  he  mode  of  evacuating  the  pus  has 

operated,    the     aqueous    humor  any  advantages,  and  cannot  advise 

flowed  with  the  pus,  and  the  eva-  an  imitation  of  the  practice, 

cuation    was     repeated,    as    the  Amer.  J.  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

chamber  became  refilled,  till  the  

incision  healed.  The  cornea  re-  on  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 
covered  its  transparency  a  few  Every  means  which  offers  the 
days  after  the  operation,  and  the  slightest  prospect  of  affording  re- 
cure  was  perfect.  Dr.  B.  en-  lief  in  this  truly  indomitable  dis- 
deavors  to  explain  the   favorable  ease,  is  deeply  interesting  to  the 
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profession.     Dr.  Marsh,  in  a  pa-  without  benefit,  having  been  es- 

per   in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Re-  tablished,  it  was  resolved  to  put 

ports,  vol.  iv.  proposes  to  treat  it  the  man  in  the  vapor  bath,  which 

by  placing  the  patient,  for  many  was   steadily   persevered    in   for 

successive  hours,  in  a  vapor  bath  many  successive  hours,  daily,  and 

of  a  low  temperature  ;  and  at  the  often  during  the  night,  till    every 

same  time,  to   powerfully  uphold  symptom  of  the  disease  had  gra- 

and  support  his  strength.     Dr.  M.  dually  subsided.     In  this  case  Dr. 

relates  three  cases  in  which  this  R.    says    "  the    severity    of    the 

plan  was  tried-     The   first  was  a  symptoms  was  remarkably  dimi- 

boy  about  six  years  old,  in  whom  nished  by  the  bath." 

the  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on  Our  views  of  the  pathology  of 

gradually,  several  days  after  an  tetanus  have  led  us  in  two  cases, 

injury  in  the  great  toe.     The  pa-  the  only  ones  that  have  come  un- 

roxysms    were    severe    and   fre-  der  our  care,  to  treat  them  by  a 

quent.     Purgatives  not  acting  on  different  mode.     Believing  it  ta 

the    bowels,  and  opium  not  miti-  be  an  inflammation  of  the  spinal 

gating    the    symptoms,    he    was  marrow  and  its  membranes,  we 

placed  in  a   vapor  bath,  the  heat  treated  one   case  principally   by 

of  which  was  not  allowed  to  rise  general  and  topical  depletion,  the 

beyond  ninety  degrees.     He  re-  latter   being    effected    by    cups 

niained  in  the  bath  six  hours,  was  along   the  spine.     In  the  second 

purged  actively  with  croton   oil,  case  we  trusted  principally  to  to- 

and  a  liniment  of  extract  of  bella-  pical  depletion  ;  a  double  row  of 

donna  and  oil  of  amber  was  very  cups  were  placed  along  the  whole 

frequently  rubbed  along  the  spine,  spinal   column,  so  many  of  them 

This  treatment  was    persevered  were    scarified    as    enabled   the 

in  for  many   successive  days,  the  operator  to  detract  the    quantity 

bath  being  employed,  uninterrupt-  of  blood  we  thought  the  patient 

edly,  for  four,  six,  and  sometimes  should   lose,    and   the   remainder 

eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  the  pa-  were    kept    on   an  hour.      Both 

tient  slowly    recovered.     On  re-  cases  proved  fatal  ;   it  is,  howev- 

moving  him  from  the  bath,  it  was  er,  right   to    add   that  neither  of 

found  that   the   sore,  which  had  them  were  very  favorable  cases 

been  foul  and  unhealthy,  begun  to  for  experiment.     The  first  was  a 

improve  in  appearance.  man  of  extremely   nervous   tem- 

The   second   case  was  a  very  perament,  and  the  second  an  ha- 

severe  one,  it  was  that  of  a    boy  bitual  drunkard.    Notwithstanding 

twelve   years   old  ;    the    disease  our  want   of  success,  should  we 

arose  from  an  injury  to  the  ankle  be    called    on   to    treat    another 

joint.     The  uniform  effect  of  the  case,   we    should   be  disposed  to 

vapor  bath,  was  to  abate  the  vio-  pursue  a  similar  plan.     We  would 

lence  of  the   symptoms,  without,  substitute  leeches,   however,  for 

however,  influencing  the  rigidity  cups. 

of    the    muscles.     The     tetanic  In  the  Jlnnales  cle  la  Medecine 

symptoms,  however,  disappeared  Physiologique,  pour  Fevrier,  1827, 

thirty  hours  before   death.     The  M.    Lasserre    has    related    four 

patient    died   worn   out,   after    a  cases,  all  of  which  were  cured, 

protracted  disease.  The  treatment   consisted  princi- 

In  the  third    case,   ptyalism,  pally  in  general,  and  more  espe- 
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daily  local  depletion  along  the  was  natural ;  the  mucous  mem- 
spine,  the  epigastrium  and  the  brane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a 
muscles  which  were  the  seat  of  dull  red,  and  presented  here  and 
spasm.  The  second  case  was  there  small  black  ecchymosed 
one  of  traumatic  tetanus.  spots;  the  solar  and  semilunar 
M.  Broussais,  in  his  remarks  on  plexuses  were  of  a  deep  red  ;  all 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Lasserre,  ridi-  the  other  organs  were  in  a  natu- 
cules  the  use  of  opium  in  the  dis-  ral  state. — Ibid, 

ease,  as  it  produces,  he  says,  dis-  

orders  of  the  stomach   and  head, 

i  •    i               ,             ,i                    i      nr  From  the  iV.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

which  react    on  the   spinal  anec- 

tion.  He  also  abstains  from  the  €ASE  0F  DEATH  following  the 
use  of  violent  purgatives  ;  consi-  USE  0F  swaim's  panacea. 
dering  the  constipation  to  be  the  Transmitted  in  a  Letter  from  Dr. 
consequence  of  the  affection  of  Hopkinson  to  the  Committee  on 
the  spinal  irritation,  and  to  be  re-  Quack  Medicines,  appointed  by 
medied  by  the  removal  of  the  the  Med.  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
cause.  He  recommends  for  this  A  young  married  woman  came 
purpose  general  bleeding,  and  es-  under  my  care,  several  years 
pecially  topical  depletion,  by  since  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  a 
leeches  applied  along  the  spinal  partial  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint, 
column,  and  on  those  muscles  to  on  the  right  side.  She  was,  more- 
which  an  excess  of  nervous  influ-  over,  much  emaciated  ;  and  had 
ence  is  directed.  not  menstruated  for  a  considera- 
M.  Carron  reported  last  year  ble  time,  which  she  attributed  to 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  Lyons,  exposure  to  cold.  From  her  own 
five  cases  of  tetanus  ;  three  of  account,  it  would  appear,  that 
them  were  traumatic,  two  of  most  of  her  complaints  arose  from 
which,  and  both  the  cases  of  idio-  rheumatism;  under  which  she  had 
pathic  tetanus,  were  cured.  They  so  long  suffered,  that  her  consti- 
were  treated  by  M.  C.«by  leech-  tution  appeared  completely  brok- 
es  and  bloodletting,  principally  en  down.  She  had  what  I  would 
the  former.  The  case  that  ter-  term  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 
minated  fatally  was  treated,  in  The  affection  of  the  hip,  she  af- 
the  first  instance,  with  opium  and  firmed,  was  the  result  of  expo- 
musk.  M.  C.  was  called  in  late  sure  to  a  current  of  air,  and  had 
in  the  disease,  and  employed  de-  been  considered  and  treated,  ever 
pletion  by  leeches,  but  without  since,  entirely  as  rheumatic.  In 
success.  On  dissection,  the  mem-  addition  to  this  she  had,  in  the 
branes  of  the  spinal  marrow  were  groin  of  the  same  side,  a  fistulous 
found  red  and  injected;  small  yes-  orifice,  from  which  was  discharg- 
sels,  not  visible  in  a  natural  state  ed,  in  moderate  quantity,  a  wa- 
of  the  parts,  were  apparent  in  tery  secretion.  Further  particu- 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  was  lars  not  being  essential  to  the  ob- 
reddish,  and  floated  in  a  great  jects  of  this  history,  are  omitted, 
quantity  of  a  colorless  serous  flu-  She  was,  at  the  time  I  saw  her 
id,  particularly  in  the  cauda  equi-  first,  under  the  use  of  the  Pana- 
na  ;  the  right  portion  of  the  dia-  cea,  of  which  she  had  taken,  as 
phragm  was  contracted  and  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  nearly 
hard  as  parchment,  the   left  part  two  bottles.     This  medicine  was 
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immediately  laid  aside,  and  she 
was  treated  mildly,  according  to 
the  symptoms,  the  minutiae  of 
which  are  not  recollected,  with 
a  moderate  diet,  &c.  She  took, 
for  some  time,  however,  Hoop- 
er's pills,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ins:  her  bowels  soluble,  and  with 
a  hope,  at  the  same  time,  of  re- 
storing the  menstrual  discharge. 
AH  that  was  done  for  her  seemed 
to  effect  no  improvement  in  her 
condition.  Finally,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  her  mother  and  her- 
self, she  was  permitted  to  discon- 
tinue all  other  medicines,  and  to 
resume  the  use  of  the  Panacea  ; 
which,  I  may  observe,  had  been 
originally  given  to  her  to  cure  her 
rheumatism.  Accordingly,  an- 
other bottle  was  sent  for.  A  short 
time  after  this,  she  complained  of 
great  soreness  of  her  mouth  and 
throat  ;  which  resulted  in  a  sali- 
vation, followed  by  diarrhoea  of 
the  most  obstinate  nature.  These 
symptoms  were  immediately  at- 
tributed to  the  pills  which  I  had 
ordered  ;  nor  could  I  ever  con- 
vince her,  that  not  a  grain  of  mer- 
cury had  been  given  to  her  in  my 
prescriptions.  In  this  belief  she 
died,  about  a  week  or  two  after 
the  appearance  of  the  two  last 
named  symptoms. 

Before  her  decease  I  had,  from 
my  suspicions,  questioned  her  mo- 
ther, concerning  the  directions 
the  latter  had  received,  as  to  the 
manner  of  using  the  Panacea,  &c. 
Her  unbiassed  and  unpretending 
account  was  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  That,  first,  a  white  powder 
was  put  into  an  empty  bottle  in 
her  presence,-— that  this  bottle 
wTas  then  filled,  down  stairs,  with 
the  syrup,  and  she  directed  al- 
ways to  shake  the  bottle  well  be- 
fore the  medicine  was  given. 
This  injunction  was  faithfully  and 


fatally  pursued.  Drs.  Hodge  and 
Hays  both  saw  the  case  previous 
to  its  termination  ;  and  assisted  in 
the  post  mortem  examinations,, 
which  developed  the  following 
state  of  things  within. 

The  orifice  on  the  thigh  led  to 
an  extensive  sinus,  which  had  ori- 
ginated in  a  caries  of  some  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  hip  joint  was  not 
examined,  but  it  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  sinus.  In  the 
bowels  were  found  the  most  im- 
portant marks  of  disease  ;  for, 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  tract 
of  the  primae  viae,  we  discovered 
ulcers  in  the  mucous  coat,  of  va- 
rious sizes,  and  such  as  are  said 
to  arise  from  the  inordinate  ef- 
fects of  corrosive  sublimate. 
These,  at  once,  explained  the 
symptoms,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
result  of  this  unfortunate  case. 

The  presumptive  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  this  woman 
took  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the 
syrup  given  to  her  ;  and  that  from 
it  arose  those  ulcerations,  which 
induced  the  diarrhoea,  and  finally 
destroyed  her. 

I.  P.  Hopkinson,  M.  D. 


NEW  TEST    FOR    SOUNDNESS   OF 
THE    LUNGS. 

Dr.  William  Lyons,  Staff  Sur- 
geon, Edinburgh,  recommends  the 
following  process  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  soundness  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  has  found  it  to  fulfil  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  in 
the  examination  of  army  recruits; 
for  which  purpose  he  conceives 
that  it  renders  the  stethoscope  un- 
necessary. He  directs  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  tested,  to  make  a  full 
inspiration  ;  and,  during  the  expi- 
ration, to  count,  so  far  as  he  can, 
slowly  and  audibly,  without  tak- 
ing another  inspiration.  The  num- 
ber of  seconds   during  which  he 
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can  do  this,  is  noted  by  a  watch 
with  a  second  hand  ;  and  is  found 
to  "  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
integrity  of  the  lungs." 

After  the  most  perfect  inspira- 
tion, according  to  Dr.  Lyons,  the 
time  of  counting  does  not  exceed 
thirty  five  seconds  ;  and  common- 
ly, in  apparently  sound  lungs,  va- 
ries from  twentyfive  to  thirty  se- 
conds. In  confirmed  phthisis  it 
never  exceeds  eight,  and  fre- 
quently falls  under  six  or  seven  ; 
in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  it  is 
from  six  or  four  to  nine  seconds  ; 
in  hepatization,  from  nine  to  four- 
teen ;  in  a  strong  and  healthy  look- 
ing young  man,  discovered  to  have 
dyspnoea,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
the  lip  and  ear,  and  in  another, 
subject  to  attacks  of  asthma,  but 
apparently  free  from  it  at  the 
time,  and  healthy  looking,  it  did 
not  exceed  ten. 

We  have  subjected  three  per- 
sons to  this  test,  in  apparent  health 
of  lungs  ;  though  two  of  them  were 
affected  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  glottis.  A  man,  seven- 
iynine  years  of  age,  counted  for 
tvventyseven  seconds  ;  another,  of 
thirty  years,  forty  seconds  ;  a  cor- 
pulent female,  of  sixtyfive  years, 
fifteen  seconds,  though  never  as- 
certained to  be  affected  with  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs. — JV.  A.  Med. 
and  Sura;.  Journal. 


NEW  MODE   OF  DRESSING  ULCERS. 

In  the  Jo  urn.  General,  for  Au- 
gust, is  published  a  paper,  read 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  by  M.  Reveille  Pari- 
set  ;  in  which  the  author  recom- 
mends thin  sheets  of  lead  as  a 
dressing  for  ulcers.  u  The  ad- 
vantages  which  this  method  pos- 
sesses, appear  incontestable  ;  be- 
ing fully  tested  by  an  experience 
of    several    years.       Simplicity, 


quickness  in  applying  the  dress- 
ings, cleanliness,  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  a  cicatrix,  solid  and  never 
injured  by  accidental  tearing,  so 
common  under  ordinary  dressings, 
the  intervals  of  dressing  being 
prolonged  without  inconvenience, 
the  complete  abandonment  of  all 
oily  substances  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cicatrix,  the  certainty 
of  avoiding  one  cause  of  hospital 
gangrene,  and  economy,  so  impor- 
tant in  armies,  &c,  are  some  of 
the  results  of  this  new  method." 
To  which  may  be  added,  the  ef- 
fect of  moderate  and  uniform 
compression,  by  increasing,  in 
some  slight  degree,  the  thickness 
of  the  leaves  or  sheets  of  lead. 
M.  Pariset  recommends  this 
practice  in  all  healing  ulcers  ;  in 
large  superficial  ulcers  from  burns 
it  is  very  valuable  ;  as  also  in  the 
irritable  ulcers  from  blisters,  es- 
pecially when  frequent  dressing 
is  painful  and  injurious,  in  those 
often  seen  on  the  neck,  and  the 
tibia,  ankles,  teudo  achillis,  &c, 
in  ulcers  from  erysipelas,  and  in 
those  bad  sores  often  observed  in 
edematous  limbs,  &c.  &c.  The 
cleanliness  of  this  practice,  com- 
pared with  that  embracing  the 
use  of  lint,  ointments,  &c,  is  suf- 
ficient, to  recommend  its  adoption, 
particularly  in  hospital  practice, 
even  if  its  other  reputed  advan- 
tages should  be  found  to  be  over- 
rated.— lb. 


STRICTURES   OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Mr.  C.  Bell,  in  his  late  lec^ 
tures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
has  divided  strictures  of  the  rec- 
tum into  four  varieties.  The  first, 
is  the  contraction  of  the  integu- 
ments around  the  anus,  similar  to 
that  observed  around  the  mouth. 
The  integuments  lose  their  elas- 
ticity, become  firm,  and  so  thick- 
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ened,  that  a  probe  can  hardly  be  inflammatory  symptoms.  On  a 
introduced  without  great  suffer-  post  mortem  examination,  the  low- 
ing. In  this  variety  only,  is  the  er  jaw  on  the  right  side  was  found 
knife  to  be  employed.  The  sec-  dead,  and  denuded  of  its  periost- 
ond  variety  is  consequent  on  piles,  eum,  from  the  root  of  the  coro- 
Distension  of  the  hemorrhoidal  noid  process  to  the  posterior  bi- 
vessels  produces  inflammation,  cuspid  tooth.  There  were  some 
followed  by  effusion  of  lymph,  loss  purulent  effusions,  and  the  adja- 
of  elasticity,  and  contraction.  The  cent  parts  were  greatly  diseased, 
third  species  is  a  scirrhus,  taking  particularly  the  masseter  muscle, 
place  at  the  margin  of  the  inner  The  fluids  were  so  acrid  as  to  act 
sphincter,  and  occasioned  by  ha-  on  the  instruments  like  an  acid, 
bitual  constipation,  where  a  fold  The  record  of  this  case,  is  made 
of  the  intestine  is  forced  through  by  Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith, 
the  sphincter  by  great  straining.  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
The  fourth  kind  is  a  cancerous  versity  of  the  State  of  NewYork. 
disease,  often  confounded  with  the  N.  Y.  Med  <§-  Phys.  Journ. 

third    variety,    beginning   in   the  

glandular  texture  of  the  part,  and  New   Experiments    on  poisoned 

resembles  the  scirrhous  contrac-  Wounds. — We  are  informed  that 

tion  of  the  pharynx.     It  is  aggra-  Mr.  C.  W.  Pennock,  of  this  city, 

vated  by  injudicious  interference,  has  performed  a  series  of  experi- 

Obstruction  to  the  feces  may  also  ments   on    poisoned    wounds,    in 

arise  from    "  a  bagginess  within  which  he  has  found  that  the  pres- 

the  rectum, "  and  also  by  a  sud-  sure   of  a  flat,  circular  body,  in 

den  turning  or  twisting  of  the  rec-  all  instances,  arrested   the  conse- 

tum,    caused   by  constipation  or  quent  symptoms  with  the  greatest 

straining.  promptitude,   to   reappear   when 

Mr.  Bell   advises  regulation  of  the    pressure     was    interrupted, 

the  bowels,    so   that  one  copious  This  fact  is  worthy  the  attention 

evacuation  be  daily  procured,  es-  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 

pecially  by   glysters  :   a   linseed  bites  of  rattlesnakes,  as   well  as 

enema  at  night  is  useful,  and,  in  of  physiologists. — Phil.  Med.  Jour. 

some  cases,   bougies  ;   but  these  

require  great  care,  as  they  are  New  Editions  of  the  old  Medical 
very  often  injurious,  aggravating  Writings. — The  study  of  the  old 
the  disease,  and  giving  rise  to  pe-  medical  writers  has  of  late  much 
ritoneal  inflammation  and  death.  increased.  Besides  a  collection 
Medico Chirurg.  Review,  of  the  Greek  writers,  began  in 
Leipsic,  in  1821,  and  which   has 

Peculiar  Disease  of   the   lower  reached  its  16th  volume,  a  socie- 

Jaic. — In   July    last,  Dr.    Cham-  ty  in  Paris  has  undertaken  a  simi- 

bers,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  lar  enterprize,  but  embracing  a 

remedy  for  intemperance,  died  in  wider   range,   as    it  not   only  in- 

NewYork.      His   disease   was   a  eludes  the  Greek  and  Latin   au- 

peculiar  affection  of  the   lower  thors,  but  also   the  Arabic,  those 

jaw,  on  the  right  side,  causing  in-  classed   under    the   denomination 

tense  pain,  delirium,  and,  eventu-  Latinoharbarij  and  a  selection  of 

ally,  death,  with  little  or   no  fe-  the  principal  modern  works  which 

rer,  swelling,  soreness,  or  other  have  been  written  in  Latin ;   the 
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whole  to  form  a  collection  of  one  Hence   want   of  funds   to   meet  the 

hundred  volumes.  weekly  expenses;  hence  the  utmost 

For.  Quarterly  Rev.  July,  1827.  economy  is  of  necessity  adopted,  poor 
paper  is  bought  because  it   is   less 

Cheap  Living. — The  wages  of  expensive  than  such  as  is  more  pro- 
some  of  the  native  servants  in  In-  per.  ^  tvpes  are  USed  for  the 
dia  are  not  more  than  two  rupees  game  reason#     Hence  the  whole  me_ 

a  month.     Though   they   provide  .      .     ,        .    c .,     .     .     _  il'    ArA_. 

.,     .              r     i        i      i  A*        _.u  chanical  part  of  the  busines  becomes 

their  own  rood  and   clothing,  they  r                          ... 

frequently  confine  their  whole  ex-  ordinary,  blurred,  and  unsightly,  cor- 

penditureto  one    half  of  this  tri-  responding  with   the   defective  style 

fling   allowance,  which  is  at   the  and  meagre  matter  of  the   publica- 

rate  of  about  30s.  per  annum  !  tion. 

Thus   after   a    lingering   decline, 

newspapers.  which  is  the   more  intolerable  be- 

Every  people  seem  to  have  some-  cause  it  excites  neither  sympathy, 
thing  on  which  to  feed  their  national  ai(i  n0r  respect,  many  papers  come 
pride ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  one  to  a  miserable  and  unlamented  exit, 
source  of  our  national  pride  has  been  From  this  decline  let  beginners 
the  great  number  of  daily  and  week-  an(j  adventurers  take  warning.  We 
ly  papers  and  other  periodical  publi-  have  far  too  many  ephemeral  publi- 
cations, and  the  general  diffusion  of  cati0ns  of  this  sort ;  the  market  is 
elementary  instruction  among  us.  overstocked,  and  some  must  go  down. 

As  to  newspapers,  we  should  ima-  The  best  remedy  for  this  evil  will 

gine  that  there   are   nearly  as  many  be  greater  discrimination  among  sub- 

which  are  useless  and  a  discredit  to  scribers,  and  greater  punctuality  in 

the  country,  as  there  are  of  those  of  payment.     No    man    should   take  a 

a  better  description.  paper     or     periodical     publication 

Some  editors  are  incompetent   to  wnich  is  not  worth  reading,  preserv- 

the    task    they    assume;     they    are  ing,  and  paying  for ;  and  subscribing 

wanting  in  information,   in  vigor  and  wjth  this  motive,  no  subscriber  should 

acquirement,  moral  purity,  taste  and  permit  himself  to  be  more  than  one 

judgment.    Hence  their  columns  are  year?  jf  so  mucn,  m  arrear. 

filled  with  old  and  vulgar  anecdotes,  _______ 

party,  weak,  local  and  bitter  politics,  postage. 

and  stale  intelligence.    Another  fault  We  lately  received  a  single  letter 

and  cause  of  these  wretched  papers,  from  Portland,  Me.  marked  25  cents 

is  in  those  persons  who  take  a  paper  instead  of  121.       We  applied  to  the 

which  is  not  worth  reading  and  then  postoffice  in   Boston   to  have  the  er- 

neglect  to  pay  for  it;  while  no  small  ror    corrected,   and   were    informed 

number  of  proprietors   and  conduct-  that  the   Postmaster   here   was    not 

ors,  sensible  of  their  own  imbecility,  authorized    to   correct  the  error  in 

are  afraid   to  push  subscribers  to  a  question. 

settlement,  of  their  bills    lest  their  Now  it  seems  to  us  both  singular 

patrons  should  withdraw  their  names,  and  hard  that  if  one  postmaster  has 
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the  privilege  of  charging  double 
postage,  that  another,  to  whose  office 
the  letter  is  sent,  after  being  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  rectify  it. 

BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  FEB.  5,  1828. 

Office,  of  the  Med.  Intelligencer. 
As  this  publication,  after  one  num- 
ber more,  will  pass  from  the  hands 
of  the  present  editor,  it  is  desirable 
that  all  arrears  for  it  should  be  set- 
tled without  further  delay.  Money 
may  be  remitted  to  the  publisher, 
John  Cotton,  to  the  subscriber,  or 
if  more  convenient,  to  either  of  the 
agents  mentioned  below. 

Receipts  for  money  received  at 
this  office  will  be  forwarded  on  the 
papers  as  permitted  by  law. 

Those  who  have  been  so  forget- 
ful of  the  publisher  of  the  back  vo- 
lumes as  not  to  have  paid    for  them, 
must  not  be  surprised,  if  after  three 
months,  all   unpaid   bills  should  be 
left  with  an  Attorney  for  collection. 
The  price  of  the  several  volumes 
is    as  follows. — For  the    three  first, 
$2,00  each;  for  the   4th,  $3,00,  de- 
ducting fifty  cents,  where  $2,00  was 
paid   in  advance.     The  5th    is   now 
$3,50,— and  will  be  $4,00   after  the 
14th  day  of  May  next,  agreeably   to 
the  terms  published  ;  and  in  (his  pro- 
portion for  threefourths   of  it.     To 
this  price  must  be  added  all   unpaid 
postage,   and    any   extra  number  of 
papers    where    these     have     been 
charged. 

Agents  for  this  Paper. 
Barnet  Peters,  Portland,  Me. 
Charles    Coffin,  Postmaster,   Bux- 
ton, Me. 


Charles  S.  Francis,  New  York,  IsT.Y. 
Tho.  O.   II.    Croswell,  Postmaster, 
Catskiil,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Small,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lemuel  Dwelle,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Drake  #■  Conclin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


In  the  last  Dictionary,  page  583, 
on  the  article  varioloid  disease,  the 
following  sentence,  '.'  It  is  in  i'act  se- 
condary smallpox,  a?  this  disease  in 
a  system,"  &c,  should  have  been, 
as  this  disease  appears  in  a  system,&c. 


Protracted  Lactation. —  Dr.  Mor- 
ton concludes,  1.  That,  if  children 
are  suckled  for  an  undue  length  of 
time,  that  is,  beyond  the  period  of 
nine  or  ten  months,  they  wiii  be  lia- 
ble, in  consequence,  to  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  This  proposition  is 
supported  by  seven  cases  of  children 
affected  with  cephalitis,  where  the 
period  of  lactation  had  been  consi- 
derably protracted. 

2.  That  the  same  effect  will  take 
place,  where  the  milk  is  furnished 
beyond  the  above  period  to  a  child, 
though  that  child  may  not  have  been 
at  the  female's  breast  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  is  supported  by  only 
one  case. 

3.  That  if  the  disease  in  question 
be  not  developed  at  once  by  the  said 
protracted  lactation,  a  predisposition, 
to  cephalic  disease  will  be  establish- 
ed.    Supported  by  eight  examples. 

4.  That  children  too  long  suck- 
led, when  taken  ill  with  other  dis- 
eases, are  much  more  liable  to  suf- 
fer in  the  head  than  children  reared 
in  a  different  manner. 

MedicoChirurg.  Review. 


Dislocation    of    the    Humerus. 

"  Prof.  Smith,  of  INT.  Haven,  has  re- 
cently  effected  the  reduction  of  a  dis- 
located humerus,  seven  yearly  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 
The  patient  was  a  young  woman,' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICINES  AND    SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THEODORE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SELLERS  k  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,   Washington  St.,  opposite  Jlvtry  St, 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  New  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

A  LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  &c.  Constantly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  Otf  THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES, 
FOR  FEBRUARY  1,  1828, 

JUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  184, 
Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 

Contents. — The  Voice  of  Nature — 
Travelling  Sketches  ;  Travelling  in  Gen- 
eral :  Bordeaux  Diligence  in  particular — 
Chronological  Catalogue  of  Bishops  and 
Popes  of  Rome — Roman  Funerals — The 
Merchant's  Daughter — The  Great  Fire  in 
London — The  Battle — Stanzas — Sketches 
of  Persia.      By  Sir  John  Malcolm — The 


Conversations  of  Actors — The  Seasons. 
By  the  late  Bishop  Heber — On  Coalheav- 
ers — Caoutchouc  Hose — To  make  Size 
from  Potatoes — &c. 


EPHRAIM  L.  ELIOT, 

271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winter  St. 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries1  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians and  families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 


T 


VACCINE  MATTER. 

HE  subscribers  having  received  fre- 
quent applications  for  vaccine  mat- 
ter, which  they  were  unable  to  supply, 
have  now  made  arrangements  to  keep  a 
constant  supply  of  it,  taken  from  select 
and  healthy  patients.  They  will  receive 
it  fresh,  daily  ;  and  all  had  of  them  may 
be  relied  on. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTHERS, 

Druggists. 
At  the  sign  of  The  Good  Samaritan,  90 
and  92,  Washington  Street. 
3t 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 
AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  &  CO., 
_J  33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons1  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 


call. 


Aug-.  21, 


6mo. 


Published  weekly,  by  John  Cotton,  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin  St. 
—The  price  of  this  paper  will  vary  with  the  time  of  payment.  If  paid  on  subscribing, 
or  within  3  months  after,  the  price  will  be  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  if  paid  after  3  monthf 
but  within  the  year,  it  will  be  $  3,50 ;  but  if  not  paid  within  the  year,  it  will  be  4  dol- 
lars. No  paper  to  be  discontinued  till  arrearages  are  paid. — All  communications  re- 
lating to  the  present  or  future  concerns  of  this  paper,  to  be  addressed,  always  post- 
paid, to  John  G.  Coffin. —Advertisement*,  1  dollar  a  square. 
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CARPENTER  ON  PIPERINE. 

Observations  on  Piperine,  with  the 
Formula  for  its  Preparation,  fyc. 
By  George  W.  Carpenter, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  discovery  of  quinine 
and  cinchonine  by  the  celebrated 
chemists,  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou,  vegetable  chemistry  has 
made  rapid  advances.  The  re- 
cent experiments  on  vegetable 
matters  have  not  only  swelled 
the  catalogue  of  useful  articles, 
but  have  given  an  additional  sti- 
mulus to  the  prosecution,  and 
opened  a  rich  field  for  investiga- 
tion, to  numberless  votaries. 
From  a  state  of  neglect  and  ob- 
scurity, this  department  of  sci- 
ence has  emerged,  with  unparal- 
leled rapidity,  to  a  most  exalted 
position,  and  the  numerous  valua- 
ble discoveries  which  have  re- 
sulted, have  ranked  it  among  the 
most  important  branches  of  che- 
mical science. 

Every  vegetable  substance  in 
the  materia  medica  that  has  yet 
been  subjected  to  chemical  ana- 
lysis, has  produced  an  elementary 
or  alkaline  principle,  on  which 
the  virtues  and  activity  of  the 
medicine  entirely  depend.  Even 
opium,  which  acts  in  the  double 
capacity  of  stimulant  and  seda- 
tive, forms  no  exception  to  this 
observation,  two  principles  having 

39     • 


been  extracted  from  it  ;  one  pos- 
sessing stimulating,  the  other  the 
sedative  powers,  as  we  have  re- 
marked in  a  former  paper. 

These  insulated  substances  pos- 
sess many  and  great  advantages 
over  the  crude  materials;  the  ac- 
tive principle  is  concentrated  by 
the  separation  of  the  injurious  and 
inert  portions,  thus  obviating  al- 
most entirely  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
hibition, and  facilitating  a  more 
speedy  and  certain  action  on  the 
constitution.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  substances  in  their 
crude  state,  in  consequence  of 
their  bulk  and  insolubility,  cannot 
in  many  cases  be  administered  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the 
desired  effects  ;  in  such  instances 
the  alkali  is  well  adapted  as  a 
substitute,  the  dose  being  compa- 
ratively small.  Another  and  no 
less  important  advantage  of  the 
alkaline  principles,  is  the  uniform 
persistency  of  their  strength.  No 
one  will  for  a  moment  question 
the  inconveniences  and  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  great  uncertainty 
of  effects,  and  differences  of  ac- 
tivity in  most  of  the  crude  mate- 
rials ;  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant are  subject  to  these  de- 
fects. For  example,  there  are 
twentyfive  species  of  Peruvian 
bark,  each  one  differing  in 
strength.  Bark  even  of  the  same 
species,  from  a  difference  in  ad- 
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ventitious  circumstances,*  to  the  effects  of  prejudice,  and 
which  it  is  always  exposed,  and  should  be  appreciated  as  such, 
which,  though  sometimes  scarce-  The  object  of  the  present  com- 
ly  affecting  its  external  charac-  munication  is  to  describe  a  new 
ter  always  injures  its  properties,  principle,  recently  discovered  in 
is  rarely  if  ever  found  of  uniform  black  peppei,  which  has  been  de- 
quality.  In  the  preparation  of  nominated  piperine,  and  which  has 
quinine,  I  have  met  with  bark  of  been  proved  by  careful  experi- 
the  same  species  and  of  the  same  ment  to  be  an  active  remedy  in 
importation,  differing  twentyfive  intermittent  fevers,  and  has  been 
per  cent,  in  the  product  of  the  employed  with  much  advantage 
active  alkalies.  The  physician,  also  in  typhous  fever  or  periodi- 
therefore,  would  have  been  de-  cal  headache,  and  from  the  testi- 
ceived  in  the  strength  and  conse-  monials  given  in  its  support, 
quent  effect  of  this  bark,  while  seems  to  bid  fair  to  become  an 
the  quinine  is  universally  the  important  addition  to  the  Materia 
same.  For  example,  the  quinine  Medica.  It  may  be  employed  in 
produced  by  the  inferior  bark,  doses  of  from  one  to  four  grains, — 
though  less  in  quantity,  was  fully  it  has  been  given  in  several  cases 
equal  in  quality.  If  the  practi-  of  intermittent  fevers  in  doses  of 
tioner,  therefore,  may  be  so  much  one  grain,  and  was  attended  with 
deceived  by  the  difference  of  as  much  success  as  the  quinine, 
strength  of  the  same  species  of  It  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  ad- 
bark,  how  much  more  will  he  be  junct  to  this  substance,  equal 
disappointed,  should  he  meet  with  parts  of  each  acting  with  more 
those  which  produce  but  one-  energy  and  success,  than  the 
eighth  or  onetwelfth  of  the  quan-  whole  quantity  of  quinine, 
tity,  and  some  yield  even  but  a  Black  pepper  in  its  crude  state 
trace  of  the  principles  on  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  valuable 
their  febrifuge  properties  exclu-  medicine,  and  is  stated  to  be  an 
sively  depend.  excellent  adjunct  to  bark  in  inter- 
The  preceding  observations  in  mittents,  and  Mr.  Rennie*  ob- 
support  of  concentrated  medi-  serves  that  Mr.  Brande  must  cer- 
cines,  are  made  in  consequence  tainly  be  mistaken,  when  he  says 
of  there  being  some  few  who.dis-  it  acts  only  as  a  warm  condiment, 
approve  of  vegetable  alkalies,  agreeable  to  the  stomach, 
and  reject  their  use  on  all  occa-  It  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Coxe's 
sions,  giving  preference  to  the  valuable  dispensatory  under  the 
crude  materials.  If  the  opinions  article  piper,  that  Dr.  Frank, 
of  these  persons  were  drawn  from  physician  to  her  majesty  Maria 
experiments,  they  would  certain-  Louisa,  recommends  the  black 
]y  be  entitled  to  credit  and  re-  pepper,  in  different  species  of  in- 
spect, but  when  an  opposition  is  termittent  fevers.  This  had  pre- 
made  to  admitted  facts,  without  viously  been  used  in  the  east  with 
advancing  a  reason,  experiment,  success  after  every  known  means 
or  authority  of  any  kind,  such  de-  had  been  ineffectually  tried.  The 
nunciations  can  only  be  considered  _____ — 

*  S*,e  Carpenter   on  Cinchona,  vol.    9,         *  See  hi«  Supplement  to   the  Pharma- 

p.   363,  of  the   preceding:  aerie*  of  tbis  copoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 

Journal.  »nd  Pari*» 
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dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  In  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences 
twice  a  day,  and  Dr.  Grigini  re-  Medicales  for  April,  1826,  there 
ports  ten  cases  cured  with  it.  is  an  account  of  three  cases  treat- 
Dr.  Frank  mentions  seventy  pa-  ed  with  piperine,  by  Dr.  S.  Gor- 
tients  who  came  under  his  notice  doni,  physician  to  the  hospital  at 
between  April  and  June,  of  whom  Leghorn.  The  first  case  was  one 
fifty  two  had  tertian,  ten  quotidi-  of  double  tertian  intermittent  fe- 
an,  and  eight  the  quartan  fever,  ver,  which  for  a  long  time  resist- 
Fiftyfour  were  completely  cured  ed  the  use  of  quinine,  and  though 
within  about  a  week,  without  any  this  remedy  eventually  arrested 
subsequent  relapse.  He  dips  the  the  paroxysms,  whenever  it  was 
seeds  of  the  black  pepper  into  a  discontinued  the  disease  returned; 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  and  sub-  the  pipeline  was  then  resorted  to, 
sequently  into  powdered  Colombo  and  the  fever  ceased  on  the  first 
to  disguise  it,  and  gives  from  five  day,  and  did  not  return.  The  se- 
to  eight  pills  twice  a  day.  None  cond  and  third  were  also  cases  of 
of  his  patients  required  more  than  intermittent  fever;  they  were 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pills  for  a  promptly  cured  by  the  piperine. 
complete  cure.  Dr.  Frank  re-  From  these,  and  many  other 
commends  the  profession  to  try  cases,  Dr.  Gordoni  infers  that  the 
the  extract  of  black  pepper  in  in-  piperine  will  cure  fevers  that  in- 
termittent fevers.  This  prepa-  sist  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and 
ration  was  tried  on  nine  individu-  that  it  will  prevent  a  relapse  bet- 
als  affected  with  intermittent  fe-  ter  than  this  latter  remedy, 
vers  of  different  types,  in  doses  of  Dr.  Meli  has  also  employed 
four,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  grains  the  piperine  with  success,  and 
dissolved  in  water  in  some  cases,  considers  it  a  more  certain  reme- 
and  given  in  the  form  of  pills  in  dy  in  intermittent  fever  than  the 
others,  by  Dr.  Clock,  of  Trent,  sulphate  of  quinine. # 
and  the  effects  surpassed  his  Dr.  J.  S.  Rose,  who  was  the 
warmest  expectations.  first  to  use  the  piperine  in  this 
From  these  experiments  it  is  city,  informs  me  that  he  has  em- 
concluded,  that  the  extract  of  ployed  the  piperine  which  I  pre- 
pepper  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  pared  in  twenty  cases  of  intermit- 
succedaneums  for  the  bark,  but  tent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
that  it  is  even  preferable  to  it  on  that  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
several  accounts  : — 1st.  It  never  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  more 
produces  disturbance  in  the  sto-  certain  and  efficient  remedy  than, 
mach  or  bowels, — 2d.  It  never  any  preparation  of  bark  hereto- 
failed  in  producing   a  cure, — 3d.  fore  used. 

Those  who  were  cured  did  not  in        "I  have  also  used  it,"  he  adds, 

any  one  instance  experience  a  re-  u  in  two  cases  of  low  nervous  fe- 

lapse, — 4th.     It  produces   a   re-  ver,  or  typhus.     I  was  induced  to 

gular  alvine  discharge,  as  well  as  employ  it  in  these  cases,  from  ob- 

the  excretion  of  urine  and  swTeat,  serving  that  in  intermittents  it  did 

— 5th.     None  of  those  who  were  not  prevent  all  the  stages  of  the 

cured  experienced  that  sensation  paroxysm.     At  the  time  the  pa- 

of  languor,  so  common  to  a  state  tient  expected  his  chill,  he  found 

of  convalescence.*  a  gentle  diaphoresis,  which  con- 


*  Giornale  de  Chirurgia.  Pmctica.  *  Ainslie's  Materia  hictlca,  Vol.  II,  p,  622. 
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tinued  to  increase  for  two,  three,  grain  of  the  piperine,  made  into 
and  in  some  cases  for  four  hours  ;  a  pill  with  conserve  of  roses.  She 
on  the  next  day,  however,  of  the  was  a  short  time  after  seized 
expected  return,  there  was  no-  with  vomiting,  which  was  repeat- 
thing  like  diaphoresis  or  fever  ;  ed  to  the  number  of  seven  times 
the  patient  passed  this  period  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  It 
without  the  least  inconvenience,  then  began  to  promote  alvine 
and  remained  exempt  from  a  re-  evacuations  to  the  extent  of 
lapse,  which  is  not  always  the  twelve  or  fifteen  times.  The 
case  after  the  use  of  quinine,  fever  did  not  return,  and  she  was 
These  facts  led  me  to  believe,  directed  to  continue  one  grain  of 
that  in  typhus,  when  we  wish  a  the  medicine  night  and  morning, 
stimulating  diaphoretic,  no  reme-  It  invariably  produced  alvine  dis- 
6y  is  preferable  for  this  purpose  charges  in  an  unusual  quantity. 
to  the  piperine,  not  even  volatile  "In  another  case,  a  subject  of 
alkali.  In  this  form  of  febrile  about  forty,  it  produced  a  radical 
action  when  the  animal  powers  cure  in  the  dose  of  three  grains 
are  about  to  yield  to  the  influence  in  twentyfour  hours,  continued  for 
of  disease,  and  the  patient  fall  a  several  days  after.  And  it  is  so 
victim  to  the  timidity  of  the  prac-  much  the  more  remarkable  as 
titioner,  I  have  boldly  withheld  this  patient  had  taken  the  sul- 
all  other  remedies,  and  adminis-  phate  of  quinine  for  some  days  in 
tered  the  piperine  in  doses  of  two  the  quantity  of  thirty  grains  every 
grains  every  two  hours  till  eight  twentyfour  hours,  as  he  informed 
grains  had  been  taken.  The  low  me,  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
muttering  delirium  now  began  to  that  during  the  use  of  it  he  was 
subside,  the  skin  became  moist,  under  a  most  violent  and  painful 
and  the  patient,  sensible  of  his  state  of  excitement." 
improvement,  expressed  himself  I  have  just  received  the  follow- 
better.  On  the  following  day,  ing  case  from  my  friend,  Dr.  J. 
the  same  doses  were  administer-  R.  Black,  of  Philadelphia  :  it  af- 
ed,  and  repeated  for  three,  four,  fords  additional  testimony  of  the 
or  five  days,  when  I  found  no  fe-  piperine  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
ver,  the    strength   increased,  and  tent  fever. 

the  patient  with  an  inclination  for  "  Mr.     S.    aged     about    forty 

food  and  convalescent."  years,  during  the  first  part  oflast 

The   piperine     has    also   been  month,    applied    with    a    severe 

used    by  Dr.  J.  C.  Rousseau,    of  quotidian   fever,    attended    "with 

this  city,  in  a  few  cases,  in  all  of  rejections  from  the   stomach,  and 

which  it  has  been  successful.   He  with  violent  pain  and  great  deter- 

has  favored  me  with  the  following  mination   of  blood    to   the  head, 

cases,  which  are  interesting,  as  during    the  hot  stage,  with  cold 

they  show  the  necessity  of  caution  feet  and  slight  delirium, 

in  prescribing  the  remedy  in  large  u  The    case  was  treated  with 

doses.  the  lancet,  emetics,  and   purges, 

"A  young  girl,  about  twelve  which,  on  the   third  day,  changed 

years  of  age,  having  had  a  return  its  type  to  the   tertian.     On  the 

of  an  intermittent  fever  that  had  day  of  intermission,   sulphate  of 

been  stopped   by  the   sulphate  of  quinine  was  administered,  which 

quinine,  was  directed  to  take  one  was  often  rejected,  while  it  al- 
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ways  increased  the  patient's  nau-  and  separate  the  oil,  a  muriate  of 

sea    and    headache.       Piperine,  pipeline    remaining    in   solution, 

prepared  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  was  concentrate  this   solution  by  eva- 

substituted    in  doses  of  one  grain  poration,  and    add  pure  potass  to 

every  hour  to  the  number  often  decompose  it   and   neutralize  the 

a    day.     The    paroxysms    imme-  acid  ;  when  the   piperine,  in  con- 

diately  ceased,  and  the  patient  in  sequence  of  the   diluted  state  of 

a  few  days    was  discharged  radi-  the  alcohol,  and  the  absence  of 

cally  cured.                J.  R.  B."  the  muriatic    acid,  will   be  depo- 

Many    other    cases    might    be  sited    in     yellowish     transparent 

quoted,   in   which    this   medicine  crystals, — the    crystals    may    be 

has  been  employed  with    equally  obtained   perfectly   colorless,   by 

happy    results,   but    enough   has  carefully   separating  the  oil  and 

been  advanced  to  satisfy  the  most  resin;  but  as  there  is  no  disadvan- 

sceptical  of  its  active- properties,  tage    in  the   color,  the  additional 

Alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether  trouble  and  expense  would  not  be 
are  the  best  menstrua  for  the  ac-  compensated.  The  piperine  in  a 
tive  properties  of  the  pepper,  colorless  state  is  insipid  and  ino- 
which  very  soon  imparts  its  acri-  dorous  ;  but  united  with  as  much 
mony  to  these  fluids.  Mr.  Brande  resin  as  enters  into  its  crystalliza- 
gives  alcohol  and  water.  I  am  tion,.  its  taste  is  extremely  hot, 
surprised  he  should  have  omit-  possessing  in  an  intense  degree  all 
ted  ether,  since  it  is  the  most  the  pungency  of  the  pepper,  with 
powerful  solvent,  and  particular-  a  considerable  portion  of  its  odor, 
ly,  that  he  should  quote  water,  and,  I  think,  is  more  active  than 
as  it  requires  five  hundred  and  the  former  ;  it  was  in  this  form 
fifty  pints  to  extract  the  sapidity  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  the 
of  lb.j.  of  pepper.  Water  in-  cases  above  described, 
deed  appears  to  rank  lowest  as  a  The  crystals  were  perfectly 
solvent  of  the  active  part  of  the  transparent,  tetrahedral  prisms, 
pepper,  while  it  is  the  best  sol-  with  oblique  summits  of  a  straw- 
vent  of  the  coloring  matter,  for  color,  and  as  large  as  the  ordinary 
after  the  pepper  has  been  ex-  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
hausted  of  its  sapidity  by  ether  Extract  of  black  Pepper. — Di- 
"and  alcohol,  water  will  make  a  gest  eight  ounces  of  black  pepper 
deepcolored  solution,  which,  on  coarsely  ground,  in  four  pints  of 
evaporation,  w*ill  produce  a  dark  diluted  alcohol  for  four  days,  oc- 
extract,  possessing  little  of  the  casionaily  submitting  it  to  a  tern- 
pungency  of  the  pepper.  perature  near  ebullition  in  a    wa- 

The  piperine  employed    in  the  ter  bath,  filter    and   evaporate  to 

above  cases  I  prepared  according  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 

to  the  following  formula  : —  This  is  found  also  to  be  an  ac- 

Digest   one  pound  of  coarsely  tive    remedy   in   inter mtttents   in 

powdered    black   pepper    in   one  doses  of  two  or  three  grains.     In 

gallon  of  alcohol  for  ten  days,  dis-  a    soft   state   it  has  proved  very 

til  off  onehalf  of  the  alcohol   in  a  convenient   to  give  consistency  to 

water  bath,  add  by  degrees  dilut-  piperine  and    quinine  for   the  for- 

ed  muriatic  acid    to   hold  in  solu-  mation  of  pills,  while  at  the  same 

tion  the  piperine,  then  add  water  time    it  increases    their  activity, 

sufficient  to  precipitate  the  resin  particularly  that  of  the  latter,     It 
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is  certainly  preferable  to  con-  enlargement,  occupying  a  space 
serve  of  roses  or  gum  Arabic,  as  of  four  inches  longitudinally,  and 
they  enlarge  the  pill  without  in-  about  one  transversely,  commenc- 
creasing  its  effect.  ing  two  inches  below  the  tuber- 
The  extract  of  pepper,  in  eve-  cle  of  the  tibia,  was  observable  ; 
ry  formula  I  have  seen,  has  been  and  the  skin  exhibited  a  rather 
directed  to  be  prepared  with  wa-  dark  or  livid  appearance.  The 
ter.  This  forms  a  much  less  ac-  pain  was  not  constantly  regular  in 
tive  preparation,  and  possesses  intensity,  but  commencing  at  ir- 
several  inconveniences,  to  which  regular  periods,  first  in  the  cen- 
the  former  is  not  subject.  tre  of  the  part  described,  and  oc- 
I  have  used  both  the  white  and  casionaily  quickly  shooting  to  the 
black  peppers  in  the  above  pre-  back  of  the  leg.  The  parts  were 
paration,  and  though  it  is  stated  not  uniformly  hot,  nor  was  there 
by  most  authors  that  the  white  is  that  peculiar  throbbing  sensation 
milder  than  the,  black,  I  have  which  ordinarily  accompanies  in- 
found  it  to  yield  more  piperine,  flammation." 
and  an  extract  of  much  more  ac-  A  salivation  was  used,  but  with- 
rimony  and  activity,  and  to  con-  out  effect.  Tumefaction,  how- 
tain  much  less  coloring  matter.  ever,  at  length  appeared  on  the 
The  constituent  principles  of  surface  of  the  shin  bone,  evident- 
pepper  are  piperine,  oil,  resin,  ly  showing  that  inflammation  had 
fecula  and  coloring  matter.  commenced.  On  dividing  the  in- 
The  oil  of  black  pepper  is  a  teguments  with  the  view  of  les- 
most  powerful  article,  and  has  sening  the  inflammation  in  the 
not  as  yet  been  employed  in  me-  periosteum,  it  was  found  that  it 
dicine  ;  it  may  prove  a  valuable  was  as  thick  as  leather.  Carbon- 
stimulant,  ate  of  iron  ;  the  application  of  sa- 
The  several  preparations  above  vine  cerate  to  the  wound  ;  Peru- 
described  may  be  procured  of  vian  bark,  a  caustic  issue  in  the 
Charles  Marshall,  Druggist,  221,  line  of  the  pained  part,  opium, 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia. — Am.  with  spirit,  camphor,  &c.  as  a 
J.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Philadel.  wash  :   all   remedies  we  humbly 

think  well  calculated  to  increase 

moxa.  ra'ther  than  to  diminish  inflamma- 

Observations  illustrating  the  appli-  tion  on   a  part  already  too  much 

cation  of  Moxa  to  the  Treatment  inflamed  ;  were  used.     The  pains 

of    Chronic    Affections  of    the  becoming  gradually  more  severe, 

Limbs.       By   J-    Boyle,    Sur-  convulsions  preceded  by  sickness 

geon  to  the   Middlesex  Infirm-  of  stomach  came  on  ;  these  were 

ary.  evidently  attributable   to  the  dis- 

This  little  effort  contains  some-  ease   of  the  leg.      The  part  had 

thing  valuable  ;   and  as  the  moxa  healed  up,  when  it  was  resolved 

is  not  much  used   in   this  country  to  try  the  moxa. 

a  short  notice  on  the  subject  will        "  The    proposal    having   been 

not  be  without  interest.   The  first  acceded  to,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 

patient  had  a  painful  affection  of  ber,  one  moxa  cylinder  was  burnt 

the  anterior  part  of  the   leg  of  over  the  most  painful  part,  occa- 

about  fourteen  months  standing.  sionaily,  but  not  always,  in  actual 

"  On  examination,  a  very  slight  contact  with  the  skin,  the  lighted 
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end  being  uppermost.  A  soft  while,  opposite  the  articulation 
light  poultice  was  placed  over  of  the  knee,  a  flat  joint  subjected 
the  part,  and  the  patient  enjoyed  the  action  of  all  the  lower  part 
what  she  had  long  been  a  stranger  of  the  instrument  to  the  constant 
to, — a  sound  night's  sleep;  she  extending  power  of  a  spiral  spring, 
had  no  pain  for  a  week  after,  and  so  constructed  as  to  press  for- 
then  it  was  comparatively  slight,  ward  at  a  force  equal  to  fifty 
Apprehending  its  return,  howe-  pounds  ;  all  being  kept  in  apposi- 
ver,  another  moxa  cylinder  was  tion  by  means  of  a  knee  cap.  To 
applied  in  the  manner  described  ;  prevent  the  instrument  from  fall- 
since  which  all  pain  has  been  ab-  ing  off,  a  lighted  iron  stem,  with 
sent,  the  appetite  is  improved,  a  flat  joint  opposite  the  hip,  as- 
and  the  patient's  strength  is  al-  cended  as  far  as  the  wTaist,  and 
ready  greatly  recruited.  was  there   secured  by  an  elastic 

Pain,  weakness,  and  slight  belt, 
swelling  were  felt  in  the  right  "  In  a  few  days  from  the  com- 
knee  when  the  patient  was  about  mencement  of  the  means  de- 
sixteen  years  old  ;  it  was  follow-  scribed,  increased  motion,  as  well 
ed,  notwithstanding  the  remedies,  as  diminished  size  of  the  knee- 
by  a  gradual  increase  of  thesymp-  joint,  and  considerable  relaxation 
toms,  with  stiffness  and  contrac-  of  the  integuments  covering  it, 
tion,  the  limb  being  bent  to  an  an-  were  the  consequences.  Thisim- 
gle  ;  more  particularly  the  result  provement  gradually  increased 
of  a  fall  which  took  place  about  for  the  first  fortnight,  at  the  end 
seven  years  after  producing  in-  of  which  time,  from  over  zeal  to 
flammation  in  the  knee  ;  she  was  effect  a  rapid  cure,  swelling  and 
then  confined  to  bed  for  sixteen  inflammation,  requiring  rest  and 
months  with  all  the  usual  reme-  the  application  of  leeches  and 
dies,  and  no  effect  was  produced,  evaporating  lotions,  took  place. 
These  plans  were  blisters,  cups,  This  state  being  in  a  few  days  re- 
and  a  seton.  At  the  time  the  moved,  small  doses  of  digitalis 
moxa  was  applied,  there  was  no  and  greater  caution  were  resort- 
inflammation,  and  but  little  mo-  ed  to,  in  order  to  prevent  its  re- 
tion  in  the  limb, — the  patella,  turn.  The  same  treatment  was 
flexor  tendons,  &c.  being  nearly  strictly  and  daily  persevered  in, 
immoveable.  The  daily  employ-  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
ment  of  moxa,  with  constant  ef-  months  from  the  patient's  enter- 
forts  to  stretch  the  limb,  was  ing  on  the  above  means  of  cure, 
^commenced,  and  another  instru-  the  limb  admitted  of  being  brought 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  perfectly  straight  under  the  genu- 
up  constant  action  was  also  used,  rector  ;  the  knee  and  leg  had  ac- 

a  This  latter  instrument  con-  quired  a  natural  and  healthy  ap- 
sisted  of  two  light  iron  sides,  at-  peai  ance,  and,  on  standing  erect, 
tached  at  either  end  by  what  is  the  heel  came  in  perfeat  contact 
termed  a  garter,  which  was  neat-  with  the  ground." 
ly  padded,  one  for  giving  support  Another  case  is  added  in  which 
to  and  acting  high  on  the  thigh,  the  child  went  on  crutches,  the 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  act-  leg  being  enlarged  and  nearly 
ing  on  the  os  calcis,  and  thus  form-  bent  at  right  angles,  and  project- 
ing a  long  and  powerful  lever  ;  ing  behind.     This  patient  had  had 
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the  disease  for  five  years. — Med.  He  says  it  should  never  be  ap- 

and  Phys.  Journ.  plied  in  cases  where  there  is   iu- 

—  creased  action,  or  of  active  in- 

A  Physiological  Inquiry  respecting  flamniation  or  subacute  inflamma- 

the  action  of  Moxa,  and  its  utili-  tion,  or  in  other  words,  when  it  is 

ty  in  inveterate  cases  of  Sciatica,  becoming  chronic  ;  and  when  it  is 

Lumbago,  Paraplegia,  Epilepsy,  applied,  always  where  the  great- 

and  some  other  painful,  paraly-  est  distress  is  felt. 

tic,  and  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  In  making  the  moxa,  and  burn- 

Nerves  and  Muscles.     By  Wil-  ing  it  on  the  skin,  the  great  diffi- 

liam  Wallace,  M.R.I. A.  &c.  culty  consists  in  applying  the  heat 

Another  writer,  Dr.  Wallace,  has  in  a  proper  degree. 

lately  favored  the  public  with  his  The    following   directions    are 

observations  on  the  disease  ;   he  therefore  given   for  making  this 

states  that  "  he  has  had  many  op-  substance. 

portunities  of  ascertaining  the  "  It  is  formed  by  immersing 
opinions  of  patients  on  the  com-  either  surgeon's  lint  or  fine  linen 
parative  pain  produced  by  moxa,  in  a  filtered  solution  of  chlorate 
caustic  issues,  and  blisters,  and  of  potash  ;  the  solution  being 
he  has  c  never  met  with  a  single  made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of 
instance  in  which  the  moxa,  when  the  salt  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
properly  applied,  has  not  been  water.  When  the  moxa  is  to  be 
considered  the  mildest  remedy  used  of  a  small  size,  fine  linen 
by  many  degrees.'  "  will  answer  best,  but  when  of  a 
He  considers  its  direct  effects  large  size,  lint  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  not  confined  to  the  skin  ;  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  sub- 
u  If  an  eschar-be  formed,  this  stance  used  shall  be  perfectly 
eschar  extends  to  the  superficial  dry  before  it  be  folded  up,  and  in 
fascia  or  subcutaneous  cellular  folding  it  a  proper  degree  of  firm- 
tissue  ;  and  if  the  moxa  be  appli-  ness  must  be  given,  which  expe- 
ed  through  the  medium  of  a  nee-  rience  will  soon  teach.  After 
die,  in  the  manner  which  I  shall  the  substance  has  been  rolled  up 
hereafter  describe,  the  caloric  and  fastened  with  two  or  three 
may  be  made  to  extend  its  influ-  stitches  of  the  needle,  its  end 
ence  as  deep  as  we  please,  by  should  be  cut  with  a  very  sharp 
the  conducting  power  of  the  nee-  knife,  to  make  it  perfectly  level, 
die.  If  the  caloric,  by  either  and  thus  secure  its  application  to 
mode  of  application,  be  made  to  every  part  of  the  skin  on  which  it 
act  on  a  point  of  structure  which  is  placed.  Its  length  should  be 
extends  itself  indefinitely  through  about  threefourths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  limb  or  part  of  the  body  in  its  diameter  may  vary  from  one 
which  it  is  seated,  as  for  exam-  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
pie  the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  "  The  instruments  which  I  use 
neurileraa  of  a  nerve,  or  the  tu-  in  applying  the  moxa  are  of  the 
nic  of  a  vessel,  it  is  perfectly  most  simple  kind  :  a  porte  aguille 
consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  which  I  have  invented,  or  a  pair 
the  mode  of  action  of  such  reme-  of  dressing  or  artery  forceps,  fur- 
dies,  to  suppose  that  its  effects  nished  with  a  screw  at  about 
may  be  extended  to  any  length  threefourths  of  an  inch  distant 
along  the  texture  so  acted  on.  from   their    point,    which    screw 
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serves  to  press  the  blades  of  the  ferent  modes  of  using  the  moxa 
forceps  very  tightly  together  ; —  may  be  distinguished  by  the  terms 
a  bit  of  small,  flat,  silver  wire,  fiist,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
about  three  inches  in  length  ; — a  fifth,  forms  of  application." 
bit  of  card  paper  ; — a  blowpipe  ;  These  different  degrees  are  to 
a  set  of  needles  ;  and  a  small  glass  be  adapted  to  the  intensity  of  the 
tube,  are  all  that  are  required,  case.  The  diseases  in  which  Mr. 
With  the  silver  wire  a  small  hoop  Wallace  has  succeeded  are  the 
is  formed  to  grasp  the  moxa  ;  the  tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  lumbago, 
size  of  the  hoop  being  made  to  paraplegia,  epilepsy.  The  first 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  form  of  applying  it  will  answer 
moxa  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  hoop  when  the  disease  is  superficial. 
are  grasped  in  the  forceps,  which  When  it  is  applied  to  the  face  as 
are  made  tight  on  it  by  the  screw  in  tic  douloureux  it  may  be  only 
with  which  they  are  furnished,  approached  so  as  to  produce  a  blis- 
The  hoop  should  be  applied  about  ter,  without  ulcerating  the  parts. 
a  line  distant  from  that  end  of  the  "  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
moxa  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  the  superficial  eschar  will  be  the 
skin,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent-  best  form  of  application.  To  pro- 
ing  any  inconvenience  from  the  duce  this  eschar,  the  moxa  must 
hot  wire  coming  in  contact  with  be  placed  on  the  skin,  and  allow- 
the  surface.  In  fixing  the  ends  ed  to  remain  on,  till  the  skin  ap- 
of  the  hoop  in  the  forceps,  such  pears  brown  under  it  ;  which  will, 
an  angle  or  inclination  of  the  moxa  in  general,  be  found  to  take  place 
with  the  forceps  should  be  given  when  the  combustion  of  the  moxa 
as  will  be  found  most  convenient  has  extended  to  the  distance  of 
for  the  exact  application  of  the  about  aline  from  the  skin, 
moxa  to  the  part  affected."  "  The  deep  eschar  will  be  re- 
in paralysis  over  the  origin  of  quired  when  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
the  nerves,  and  in  some  cases  of  ease  is  far  removed  from  the  sur- 
obstinate  ophthalmia,  it  has  been  face,  as  in  affections  of  the  spinal 
used  with  the  greatest  effect :  marrow  and  of  the  hip.  To  form 
u  The  size  of  the  moxa,  the  this  eschar  the  moxa  must  be  al- 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  ap-  lowed  to  remain  on,  till  its  com- 
plied, and  the  length  of  time  it  bustion  is  complete  ;  when  the 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  part  on  which  it  was  found  seated 
the  parts,  are  points  of  some  im-  will  be  found  black,  and  the  sur- 
portance.  All  these  circumstances  rounding  skin  slightly  red,  and 
must  be  regulated  by  the  depth  wrinkled.  In  this  form  of  appli- 
of  the  disease,  and  the  nature  of  cation,  it  will  be  sometimes  use- 
the  parts,  to  which  we  may  wish  ful  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
to  apply  it.  It  may  be  used  so  heat  by  the  employment  of  the 
as  not  to  cause  any  injury  of  tex-  blowpipe  ;  and  when  this  is  thought 
ture  ;  in  a  greater  degree  so  as  to  prudent,  the  moxa  should  be, 
produce  vesication  ;  and  in  a  still  previous  to  its  application,  sur- 
greater  degree  an  eschar,  and  the  rounded  by  a  cylinder  of  card 
eschar  may  be  either  deep  or  su-  paper,  which  will  have  the  effect 
perficial  ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  of  directing  the  current  of  heat 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  downwards,  and  prevent  its  es- 
acupuncture  needle.     These  dif-  cape  laterally." 
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When  inflammation  is  produced  individual  was  the  only  one  of  the 

by  the  application  of  this  remedy,  class  who  had  not  been  vaccinated. 

the     application    of  ammonia    as  Those  who  had  varioloid  had  all 

stated  by  Baron  Larrey  succeeds  been  vaccinated,  but  had  general- 

in  arresting  it. — Med.  and   Phys.  ly  experienced  but  little  constitu- 

Journal.  tionul  disturbance  at  the  time. 

A  more  full  report  of  this  epi- 

In  the  October  number  of  the  demic  will  be  prepared  for  this 
London  Journal  Mr  Boyle  records  Journal  at  a  future  period. — Phil. 
three  cases  of  disease  treated  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg. 
with  moxa.  The  first  was  a  pe- 
culiar affection  of  the  leg,  appa-  Vaccination  in  North  Carolina. 
rently  a  neuralgia,  of  two  years'  — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
standing,  which  had  resisted  eve-  Jos.  C.  Skinner,  of  Edenton,  N. 
ry  variety  of  treatment,  internal  C,  to  Dr.  William  Darrach  ; 
and  external,  including  blisters,  dated  Nov.  25,  1827. 
caustics,  and  incisions.  It  was  "  The  smallpox  has  appeared 
successfully  managed  by  two  ap-  among  us,  and  continues  to  spread 
plications  of  the  moxa  ;  the  first  in  the  town  ;  but  has  not,  as  yet, 
affording  immediate  relief  to  the  extended  into  the  country.  Vac- 
severe  pain,  &c.  cination  has  been  generally  prac- 

The  2d  and  3d  cases  were  con-  tised  in  the  town,  but  the  country 

tracted   knee  joints,  one  of  five  people    are    still    opposed    to   it. 

years',  the  other  of  sixteen  years'  The  recent  proofs  of  its  antivari- 

duration.     They    were    success-  olous  effects   have   tended  to  in- 

fully  treated   with  the  moxa,  as-  spire  confidence  in  a  great  many, 

sisted,   however,   by   mechanical  We    have    been,   and    are   still, 

contrivances,  for   the  gradual  ex-  striving  to  convince  them  that  the 

tension  of  the  limbs.  only  possible   way  to  arrest  the 

— progress  of  the  disease   is  to  re- 

vaccination.  sort  to  this  valuable  preventive. 

Value  of  Vaccination. — Nearly 
all  the  pupils  attending  the  medi-  Permanent  Evidence  of  success- 
es.] course  of  the  University  of  ful  Vaccination.  By  Dr.  Geo. 
Maryland  were,  a  few  weeks  Gregory. — 1.  A  proper  vaccine 
since,  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  scar  should  be  distinctly  defined, 
smallpox,  inconsequence  of  which  even  after  a  lapse  of  20  years;  in 
several  sickened  at  the  end  of  the  order  to  which,  it  is  nearly  indis- 
usual  period,  most  of  them  exhi-  pensable  that  the  scab  should  re- 
biting  the  symptoms  of  mild  va-  main  on, — or,  at  least,  that  cica- 
rioloid,  the  febrile  symptoms  not  trization  should  not  be  completed 
generally  persisting  beyond  the  till  the  21st  day.  In  some  cases, 
third  day  from  their  attack,  and  the  cicatrix  is  formed  by  the  14th 
the  pustules  few  and  small,  or  15th  day, — and  then  u  vaccina- 
There  occurred,  however,  one  tion  is  imperfect." 
case  of  severe  varioloid,  in  cha-  2.  The  true  and  perfect  vac- 
racter  approaching  the  smallpox,  cine  scar  is  circular,  or  nearly  so. 
and  one  case  of  genuine  smallpox  When  common  inflammation  su- 
which  terminated  fatally.  On  in-  pervenes  early,  the  scar  is  irre- 
quiry  it  was  ascertained  that  this  gular  in   form,  and  the   system  is 
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still  open  to  the  smallpox,  more 
or  less  modified.  The  diameter 
of  the  circular  scar  is  not  mate- 
rial. The  largest,  however, which 
he  considers  compatible  with  safe- 
ty, will  be  that  of  a  sixpence,  or 
small  wafer. 

3.  The  vaccine  scar  should 
be  indented  and  radiated  ;  though 
he  does  not  insist  on  these  ap- 
pearances as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
proofs  of  perfect  vaccination. 

The  sources  of  imperfection  in 
the  progress  of  vaccination  are 
chiefly  the  following  : — effete  vi- 
rus ;  hence  the  inoculation  should 
always  be  with  fresh  matter,  and 
not  by  points,  if  possible  : — pre- 
occupation of  the  system  by  some 
other  important  process,  as  denti- 
tion, visceral  inflammation,  fever, 
hoopingcough,  porrigo  favosa,  or 
herpes  ; — and,  lastly,  a  too  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  at  the  time 
the  process  of  vaccination  is  insti- 
tuted.— Medico  Chirurg.  Review. 


knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
mechanism  of  the  joint,  and  on 
the  dexterous  employment  of  ma- 
nual force." 

In  the  October  number  of  the 
same  Journal,  Professor  Smith 
records  a  second  example  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  humerus,  re- 
duced ten  and  a  half  months  after 
the  displacement.  Both  of  these 
dislocations  of  the  humerus,  oc- 
curred in  the  same  patient,  dur- 
ing puerperal  convulsions.  u  The 
reduction  was  accomplished  by 
gentle  and  long  continued  exten- 
sion on  the  member  ;  the  knee  of 
the  surgeon  was  then  placed  be- 
neath the  axilla,  and,  the  bone 
being  employed  as  a  lever,  the 
head  was,  without  much  difficul- 
ty, conveyed  upwards  into  the 
glenoid  cavity." 

Jf.  JL.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE   FEMUR. 

Dr.   Morris,  of  Ohio,  has   re- 
duced a  femur  which  had  remain- 
ed dislocated  for  three  months. 
Phil.  Monthly  Journal,  Aug. 

In  the  above  case,  reduc- 
tion was  effected  without  the  use 
of  pullies.  Moderate  extension, 
assisted  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  dislocated,  was  sufficient. 

The  editor  of  the  above  work, 
Di;.  N.  R.  Smith,  makes  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  dislocations,  especially 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  simple 
mechanical  force.  u  We  believe 
it  will  ultimately  be  admitted  by 
all  scientific  surgeons,  that  force 
contributes  infinitely  less  to  the 
reduction  of  dislocated  bones, 
than  that  kind  of  art  which  is 
founded  on  a  correct   and  minute 


Compression  by  a  Roller  in  acute 
Rheumatism. — The  June  number 
of  the  Archives  Generales  de  Me- 
decine  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  L. 
J.  Varlez,  of  Brussels,  in  which 
he  details  the  good  effects  of 
compression  by  means  of  rollers 
in  cases  of  articular  inflammation, 
known  under  the  names  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  fibrous 
rheumatism,  arthritis,  arthritis 
rheumatica,  Sfc.  He  mentions 
his  having  been  induced  to  try 
this  means,  inconsequence  of  the 
fortunate  results  attending  a  simi- 
lar process  in  phlegmonous  erysi- 
pelas in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Velpeau. 
General  and  local  bleeding  had 
been  practised  by  Dr.  Varlez 
without  relief  ensuing  :  nor  was 
the  application  of  the  bandage 
over  the  affected  joint  and  limb 
at  first  followed  with  an  abate- 
ment of  the  pain  ;  but,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  hours,  and 
the  use  of  an  emollient  wash,  al- 
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lowed  to  transude  through  the  of  France  and  England,  and  wi  h 
roller  to  the  part,  the  patient  ob-  notices  of  recent  works  and  im- 
taiaed  ease,  and  gradually  an  en-  proveinents  in  medicine  and  sur- 
tire  relief  from  the  disease,  gcry.  The  original  department 
is  at  present  necessarily  limited, 

Spasmodic  Strictures. — M.  Du-  but  at  no  distant  period  we  may 

puytren  has  lately  recommended,  hope  that  the  physicians  of  that 

that   when,   in   strictures   of  the  part  of  the   American  continent 

urethra,  the  passage  of  the   bou-  will   contribute  their   proportion 

gie  is  arrested  by  a  spasmodic  or  to    the   advancement  of  medical 

vital  contraction  of  the  canal,  &c.  science,   for  which  they  have  an 

the  point  of  the  instrument  should  ample  field  in  the  investigation  of 

be  pressed  moderately,  but  stead-  the  medical  productions,  and  the 

ily,  on  the  strictured  portion.     In  peculiar  diseases  of  their  climate, 

this    way    the    contraction    often  We  wish  Dr.  Sigaud  the  fullest 

yields,   and    the    instrument   will  success  in  his  spirited  and  lauda- 

penetrate  to  the    bladder.     This  ble   exertions    to   diffuse    profes- 

practice,  termed  by   Dupuytren  sional  knowledge. — Amer.  Journ. 

dilatation  vitale,   as   distinguished  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

from  mere  mechanical  distension,  

has  been  long  practised  in  this  Asthma. — M.  Broussais  consid- 
country  with  marked  advantage,  ers  most  cases  of  this  disease  as 
From  the  May  number  of  the  depending  on  some  obstacle  to  the 
Ephemerides  Med.  de  Montpel-  course  of  the  blood  ;  and  that  this 
lier,  we  learn,  that  in  similar  obstacle  is  most  commonly  a  dis- 
eases, Professor  Lallemand  has  ease  of  the  heart.  This  is  not, 
obtained  a  success  as  astonishing  however,  always  the  case.  A 
as  favorable,  by  pushing  down  on  determination  of  blood,  however 
the  stricture  a  paste  composed  of  induced,  to  the  mucous  membrane 
the  acetate  of  morphine,  half  a  of  the  lungs  in  a  sanguineous  sub- 
grain  to  one  grain,  incorporated  ject,  will  often  give  rise  to  a  pa- 
•with  fat.  It  is  applied  by  means  roxysm  of  asthma.  M.  Broussais 
of  a  canula,  the  paste  being  forced  has  known  inflammation  and  irri- 
down  on  the  stricture  by  means  tation  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  a  stilet  acting  as  a  piston.  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  induce 

4/Y.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  a  fit  of  what  is  called  spasmodic 
asthma.       He   considers   the  dis- 

Brazilian  Medical  Journal. —  tinction  drawn  between  dry  and 
The  appearance  of  a  medical  humid  asthma  as  absurd.  Every 
journal  in  the  Brazilian  empire  asthma  is  dry  at  the  commence- 
maybe  regarded  as  a  happy  omen,  ment  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the 
and  if  it  be  conducted  on  the  same  mucous  membrane  ultimately 
liberal  principles  with  which  it  throws  out  a  secretion  which  re- 
has  commenced,  it  cannot  fail  to  lieves  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  medical  In  all  cases,  however,  of  asthma, 
profession  cf  Brazil.  The  three  M.  B.  avers  that  there  is  a  con- 
first  numbers,  for  January,  Feb-  gestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
ruary,  and  March,  1827,  the  only  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bron- 
ones  we  have  received,  are  filled  chia  and  air  cells,  and  that  this 
with  extracts    from   the  journals  should  be   looked  on  as  the  proxi- 
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mate  or  immediate  cause  of  the 
phenomena,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly.— lb. 


Tincture  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Da- 
tura Stramonium  in  Neuralgic  Af- 
fections.— In  the  July  number  of 
the  Archives  Generates  de  Mede- 
cine,  we  meet  with  histories  of 
four  cases  of  neuralgia,  two  max- 
illary, one  frontal,  and  one  plan- 
tar, cured  by  frictions  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  leaves  of  the  datura 
stramonium,  under  the  direction 
and  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  de 
KirckhofF.  We  have  already 
made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  happy  results  of  the  extract 
of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  in  this 
gentleman's  hands,  in  the  relief 
of  chronic  rheumatism. — lb. 


camphor  ;  he  assists  the  profuse 
perspiration  which  it  induces  by 
appropriate  means. — Jinn,  de  la 
Med.  Phys, 

Baron  de  Ferussac's  new  Work. 
— M.  de  Ferussac,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  des  Sciences,  has  just 
finished  a  work,  presenting  the 
complete  statistics  of  all  the 
journals  of  the  civilized  world, 
from  the  invention  of  printing  te 
1826,  including  also  the  learned 
and  literary  societies  of  all  parts 
of  the  globe. — For.  Quar.  Rev. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid. — Dr.  Schnei- 
der has  employed  this  acid  as  an 
external  application  to  herpetic 
eruptions,  and  with  signal  advan- 
tage, even  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  which  had  resisted  the 
usual  remedies.  He  uses  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  acid, 
mixed  with  six  ounces  of  alcohol, 
and  sometimes  to  prevent  too 
much  irritation,  adds  six  ounces 
of  rose  water. — Rust's  Mag. 


Fracture  of  the  Humerus,  by 
Muscular  Contraction. — M.  Lar- 
rey  and  M.  J.  Cloquet,  reported 
to  the  Section  of  Surgery  the 
case  of  a  soldier,  whose  arm  was 
fractured  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion, while  wrestling  with  one  of 
his  comrades.  M.  Larrey  has- 
also  seen  one  similar  case,  which 
occurred  in  a  female,  who,  de- 
scending from  a  carriage,  and 
perceiving  the  steps  were  break- 
ing down,  powerfully  grasped  one 
of  the  handles  of  the  vehicle,  and 
fractured  the  humerus,  immedi- 
ately above  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle. — Arch.  Gen. 


Nitro  Muriatic  Acid  Baths. — 
Dr.  Bernhard,  of  Leipzig,  has 
used  these  baths  with  advantage 
in  chronic  engorgements  of  the 
liver,  and  the  diseases  arising 
from  it,  as  icterus,  ascites,  hy- 
drothorax,  &c.  and  in  herpes, 
secondary  syphilis,  &c. — Bulletin 
des  Sciences  Medicates. 


Camphor  in  Rheumatism. — M. 
Amable  Cheze  has  communicated 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  Lyons, 
many  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
cured  by  general  fumigation  with 


Adams'  patent,  swelled  beam 
windlass  bedstead. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  the  pa- 
tients of  this  Institution  have  been 
provided  with  this  Bedstead,  an  arti- 
cle which  for  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
invention  for  domestic  purposes.. 
The  luxury  of  a  tight  sacking  we  are 
all  aware  of,  but  can  rarely  perma- 
nently obtain  it;  by  this  simple  con- 
trivance if  a  patient  is  unable  to  be 
raised  from  his  bed  without  distress, 
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and  the  sacking  becomes  loose,  as  is  make  a  hook  of  it.     The  handle  of 

always  the  case  in  new  bedsteads,  by  the  instrument,  or  the   two  parallel 

turning  the  beam  with  the  lever  this  wires,  was  curved    a    little    that   it 

inconvenience  is  more  easily  reme-  might  pass  more  easily  into  the  ceso- 

died,  even  with  the  weight  of  the  bo-  phagus.     The    child    was  placed  on 

dy  and  bedding  on  it,  than  in  the  com-  a  low  seat  between  the    knees  of  an 

mon  bedstead  divested  of  all  its  load,  assistant,  the  shoulders  were  suppor- 

Other  conveniences  are  also  to    be  ted  by  a  pillow,  and  the  head  turned 

found  in  it ;  having  no    hiding   place  back  so  as  to  bring  the  fauces  into  a 

for  bugs  they  cannot  lie  concealed  in  straight  line    with    the    gullet;    the 

it,  as  no  screws  are  employed   in  its  mouth  was  kept  open  by  a  prop,  the 

construction.     But    the  surgical   pa-  tongue  depressed  by  a   spatula,    and 

tient  derives  still  greater  advantages  the  hands  duly  secured.     Thus  pre- 

fromit;  in  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs  pared,  the  instrument  was  passed  in- 

it  is  generally  necessary  that  the  in-  to  the  oesophagus,  beyond  the  piece  of 

jured  part  should  lie  perfectly  level ;  pewter,  and  by  withdrawing  the  hook 

to  accomplish  this  boards  or  slats  are  the    obstructing  body  was    removed 

sometimes  placed  under  the  mattress,  without  any  injury  to  the   little    pa- 

but  here  we  have  so  firm  and  even  a  tient. 

support  that  no  position  or  weight  The. doctor  says,  "  I  give  this  case 
can  alter  it. — Every  person  who  has  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
the  misfortune  to  fracture  a  leg  would  means  of  removing  the  offending  sub- 
find  this  article  as  important  to  a  per-  stance.  I  have  heard  of  emetics  be- 
fect  recovery  as  the  splints  and  ban-  ing  used  in  vain,  then  the  probang 
dages  of  the  surgeon,  setting  aside  the  &c->  without  success.  This  instru- 
increased  comfort  he  would  derive  ment  can  always  be  made  when need- 
from  the  use  of  it  in  a  long  confine-  ea* 
ment. 

To  the  well  it  is  equally  a  luxury  Some  time  ago  we  received  a 
and  a  means  of  preserving  health,  wejj  written  communication  from 
which  no  one  will  voluntarily  relin-  uan  0jd  Nurse,"  and  should  have 
quish  after  having  experienced  its  noticed  it  before  had  it  embraced  a 
pleasant  and  salutary  effects.  topic  which  could  with  propriety  or 
advantage    be   discussed   in  a  public 

On  the  27th  ultimo  Dr.  N.  Cutter  print.  The  evil  and  suffering  com- 
of  Pepperell,  Ms.,  was  called  to  see  plained  of  ought  certainly  not  to  ex- 
a  child  ten  years  old  who  had  a  piece  ist,  and  no  humane  and  considerate 
of  pewter  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  member  of  society  could  wish  to  ex- 
cent,  two  or  three  inches  down  his  ercise  an  imaginary  right  in  a  man- 
oesophagus,  orgullet.  In  order  to  re-  ner  so  injurious  to  another.  The 
move  it  the  doctor  doubled  on  itself  family  physician  must  be  the  best 
a  piece  of  small  wire,  and  then  bent  friend  and  counsellor  in  all  instances 
the  turned  end  of  the  wire  so  as  to  of  this  kind. 
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1828,  is  an  excellent,  full  and  satis^ 


BOSTON,  TUESDAY,  FEB,  12,   1828.  factorv    paper   on    this  subject,   and 

As    this   is  the  last  time  we  shall  we  ver^  much  reSret  that  we   have 

i  .     ..      p  ■  •      ,,  not  now  an   opportunity  of  noticing* 

have  an  opportunity  oi  exercising- the  rt  & 

,■,,••,  c         i  •      *        u  tne  article  as  it  deserves.     We  can- 

edi tonal  privilege  of  speaking  to  sub- 

.,  r    i  i     •  r  n°t  however  dismiss  the  topic  with- 

scnbers,  we  teel  desirous  of  express-  r 

ing  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  out  seriously    advising    all    persons 

aided    us    by    the    solid    support    of  who  are  now   takm-  Swa%m'8  Pana' 

prompt  and  regular  payment ;  to  an-  cea'  or  who  ever  lntend  to  trT  U>  to 

other  portion  of  papertakers  we  feel  read    this    PaPer>    after    which,  we 

all    the   obligation   that  is  due,  and  think    the^   must.  be   safe    from  one 

i  ,    ,,  •    .  r     i       •  piece  of   unprincipled   imposture,  of 

how  much  this  is   we  prefer  leaving  r  r         *  v  ' 

,.      ,     .  .        P  '.  -.11  which  there  is  full  evidence  to  war- 

to  the  decision  of  those    with  whom 

..  .  A  .    ,      TX,  rant  the  belief,  that  its  operation  has 

the    account  is  yet  unsettled.     We  '  r 

,,,,-,,,,  ,      ,  already  cost  the  life  of  no  small  num- 

are  also  thankful  to  those  who  have  r '  .        .,     ,  ■ 

ber   of    individuals    who  have,  most 


unhappily,  confided    in  its  false  and 


cheered  us  by  their  approbation,  or 

enriched  our  pages   by  their  contri- 

,    ,-.  hazardous  pretensions. 

butions.  r       

To   those    editors  of  larger  and  jgenis  for  this  paper. 

more  valuable  works  who  have  hon-  Barnet  Peters,  Portland,  Me. 

ored    and    benefited    us   by    an    ex-  Charles    Coffin,  Postmaster,   Bux- 

change  for  the    "  little   weekly  pro-  ton,  Me. 

duction,"   we  offer    our   sincere  and  Charles  S.  Francis, NewYork,  N.Y. 

grateful  acknowledgments.      A  good  Tho.  O.   H.    Croswell,  Postmaster, 

number  of  these  respectable  publica-  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

tions  have   become  companions  and  R-  H.  Small,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

visiters  whose  society  and  instruction  Gideon  B.   Smith,    Patriot    office, 

we  cannot  soon  forget,  nor  cease  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

regret.  Lemuel  Dwelle,  Augusta,  Ga. 

On  Tuesday,  next  week,  will  ap-  Drake  fy  Conclin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

pear  the  first  number  of  The  Boston  - 

*L  ■',.     ,          7     «        •     ,   r            ,  DICTIONARY. 

Medical   and    surgical  Journal,  as   a  /J  //    V            t 

continuation  of  this  paper.      When  Ascites,  from  askos,  a  sack   or  bot- 

-we  consider  the  number,  the  talents  tie  ;  so  called  from  its  bottlelike  pro- 

and  experience  of  the  Editors  of  the  tuberance.     Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

forthcoming  journal,  and  their  abun-  ixilla;  the  armPU\          mu 

-  Canula,  a  small  tube.      The  term 

dant  resources  for  matter,  we  cannot  ig  commonly  applied  to  a  tube  adapt. 

doubt    that  their  paper   will   prove  ed  to  a  sharp  instrument,  with  which 

generally    acceptable,    because    we  it   is   thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumor 

feel  an  assurance  that  it  must  be  in-  containing  a  fluid.     The  perforation 

teresting  and  useful.  bein2   made>  the,  c"ttin-  "f*™ent 

°             is  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  left  in 

QUACK  MEDICINES.  °rder      *»*      the     &™A     »"*      P3SS 

through  it. 

In  the   last  number  of  the  N.  A.  0s  cakis^  the  heei  bone. 

Med.   and  Surg.  Journal,  far  Jan.,  Patella,  the  kneepan. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICINES  AND-  SURGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

rjlHEODOllE  DEXTER  offers  for  sale 
8  at  his  shop,  56  Hanover  St.,  oppo- 
site Dr.  Beecher's  church,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Medicines  and  Surgical  In- 
struments of  the  best  quality. — All  pre- 
parations of  Medicines  called  for,  and  all 
prescriptions  will  be  put  up  with  atten- 
tion, punctuality,  and  accuracy. 
Oct.  23. 

SELLERS  &  ROSE, 

CUTLERS    AND    SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, 

344,   Washington  St.,  opposite  Jlvery  St. 

ALL  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and 
cutlery  are  made,  ground,  repaired, 
polished,  honed,  &c,  with  the  finest  edge 
for  use.  }iew  penknife  blades  are  fitted 
to  old  handles. 

S.  &  R.  make  the  needles  for  Acupunc- 
ture, of  any  size,  agreeably  to  order. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 
LARGE  supply  of  Herbs,  Extracts 
&c.  has  been  lately  received,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  best  manner  of  the  Shakers. 
Among  these  are  Rose  Flowers,  Poppy  do. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Balm,  a  small  quantity 
of  Liverwort,  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  pulveri- 
zed for  internal  and  external  use  ;  Mock- 
erson  Root,  &c.  dzc.  Constantly  for  sale, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  Joseph  Kidder, 
70  Court  Street. 

DENARCOTIZED  OPIUM  &  LAUDA- 
NUM, EUROPEAN  LEECHES,  &c. 
OWE  &  REED,  44,  Hanover  Street, 
at  the  head  of  Elm  Street,  have  late- 
ly received  a  supply  of  Denarcotized  Opi- 
um and  Laudanum. — Also  on  hand  Euro- 
pean Leeches ;  fresh  Vaccine  Matter, 
taken  by  a  physician  of  this  city  with 
particular  care  :  together  with  a  large 
stock  of  drugs  of  every  kind. 

Lowe  Sz  Reed,  late  Reed  Sz  Howard, 
keep  constantly  on  hand,  their  Cure  for 
Intemperance,  which  has  recently  received 
the  approbation  of  many  of  the  Physicians 
of  this  city, — been  used  by  the  Society  for 
suppressing  Intemperance,  and  adopted  in 


the  House  of  Correction  as  preferable  fo 
that  of  Chambers.  Price  $2.50.  A  libe- 
ral discount  made  to  charitable  Societies. 


EPHRA1M  L. 
271,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Winter  St. 

OFFERS  for  sale  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  Drugs  and  Medicines, 
among  which  are  Calomel,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Blue  Pill,  and  Calcined  Magnesia, 
imported  from  Apothecaries1  Hall,  Lon- 
don, expressly  for  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions; as  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
the  retail  business,  very  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  all 
compound  medicines,  and  no  articles  de- 
livered but  of  the  first  quality.  Physi- 
cians and  families  may  depend  on  the 
most  strict  and  personal  attention  to  their 
orders. 

Black  Currant  Wine  of  superior  quali- 
ty, constantly  for  sale. — Also,  Swaim's 
Panacea. 

Medicine  chests  for  ships  and  families, 
put  up  and  replenished  at  short  notice 
with  directions  suitable  for  their  contents. 

VACCINE  MATTER. 

THE  subscribers  having  received  fre- 
quent applications  for  vaccine  mat- 
ter, which  they  were  unable  to  supply, 
have  now  made  arrangements  to  keep  a 
constant  supply  of  it,  taken  from  select 
and  healthy  patients.  They  will  receive 
it  fresh,  daily  ;  and  all  had  of  them  may 
be  relied  on. 

SAMUEL  N.  BREWER  &  BROTHERS, 

Druggists. 
At  the  sign  of  The  Good  Samaritan,  90 
and  92,  Washington  Street. 
3t  .    T 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUGS,  &c. 
AVID  &  JOHN  HENSHAW  Sz  CO., 
33,  India  Street,  near  the  head  of 
Central  Wharf,  have  for  sale,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Surgeons'  Instruments, 
Drugs,  Paints,  Dyestuffs,  Window  Glass, 
&c,  at  very  low  prices.  Gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  purchase  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call.  Aug.  21.  6mo. 

OR    SALE,    a    VAPOR  BATHING 
APPARATUS.  Inquire  at  this  office. 
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